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India In 1913. 


XTiose wh$ look at the n»p of the world Bee 
dangle thrust Into the Indian Ocean, co- 
; ed red with yellow patches. That is the 
ian Empire, a million and three-quarter 
38 in extent with a population of 315 mil- 
a. In area it Is as large as Europe without 
tsla; its peoples comprise one-flfth of the 
''nan race. 

;jie error into which those unacquainted 
India commonly fall is in regarding the 
entry and itupeople as constituting a homo- 
)ous nation in the European sense of the 
a. There Is no sort of unity—physical, 
J 1cal, social or religious. The divisions, 
;h still keep the peoples of India apart, 
far more marked than can be found in 
< ape from London to the Urals. “ There 
j&o countries In civilised Europe in which the 
pie differ so much as the man of Madras 
jrs from the Sikh, and the languages of 
■ them Iiftia are as unintelligible in Lahore 
bey would be in London.” 

Adla embraces almost every variety of soil, 
the sodden fields of Bengal a dense popula- 
i raises great crops of rice and Jute, and in 
palm-fringed lagoons of tho south a 
panut grove will maintain a family of lotus 
^ers. In the oentral table-land a grudging 
1 and erratic rainfall have bred a hardy and 
gal peasantry; here, it has been Baid with 
th, the ryot expects a famine one year in 
-ee—and gets It. In the far north the wild 
Jmen, unable to subsist in their own parched 
d&ys, raid tlfc plains as hlllmen have from 
me Immemorial. It possesses every variety of 
naate, from Cherra Funjl in Assam where the 
ifall is 600 inches a year to the deserts of Raj- 
,Tma and Baluchistan, where it is almost un- 
bwn; hi three days the traveller can pass 
»m the steamy heat of the south to the ever- 
jting snows of the Himalayas. 

Chls vast and varied land is Inhabited by an 
ially varied people. At the bottom are the 
priginals, relicts of tho jungle tribes who suc- 
hbed to the Aryan invasion—forest folk still 
.rrying their pftmitive bows and spears, and 
rshlpping sticks and stones. Superposed on 
i are thw human structures raised by each 
'essive Invasion from the north ; the Aryans 
h their wonderfuL caste system; the Maho- 
jras, a militant religious democracy: whilst 
> Fanis from* Persia fleeing from exile, and 
men of Mongolian stock by peaceful pene- 
tion have added to the plexus of races, 
jse peoples speak ninety-seven different 
uages and profess nine distinct religions, 
amval of the English by sea and the gra- 
! extension of their power have produced 
<*ree of unity in India which never previously 
&ed. For the first time in its troubled bis- 
7 India now owns allegiance to a single 
Aer, His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, 
nose writ runs unchallenged from Cape Como- 
fc td Peshawar and from Karacni to the con- 
; oea of Slam. • Hallways have battered down 
' itemal barriers. There are men living who 
<ad to travel from Calcutta to Agra in palan- 
Jhis, a Journey oUthree weeks now easily ac- 
ompUshed In twenty-four hours. The country Is 
Intersected by a network of trunk and “branch 
Improved meamship communications 


have brought London within thirteen days of 
Bombay and Hongkong a fortnight from 
India. The English language has broken down 
the Babel of tongues which separated mind 
from mind; English education has evolved a 
certain common outlook amongst the Increas¬ 
ing products of the Universities. 

These unifying forces have produced an 
enormous Increase in material prosperity. 
The revenue amounts to £82 millions, the 
foreign trade to £271 millions, there is practi¬ 
cally no unproductive debt. Measured by 
European standards the majority of the people 
are extremely poor, and In the large tiactB 
where the rainfall is precarious, the margin 
between sufficiency ana famine Is still flnei 
But standards which take no account of the 
ameliorations of a mild climate and of the 
cheapness of food where a penny a day is suffi¬ 
cient to sustain life are fallacious. The depen¬ 
dence of the population on agriculture is being 
reduced by the growth of industry ; the liability 
to famine is being lessened by the extension of 
prote< ive irrigation ; whilst solid evidences of 
the growth of prosperity are found In the rise 
of an important middle class, the increase in 
banking deposits and the absorption of the 
precious metals. India is the greatest purchaser 
of gold in the world. The balance of trade in 
favour of India in the last twelve years 
amounted to £ 467 millions. 

These great changes have brought their own 
problems in their train. A generation ago the 
dominant characteristic of India was apathy; 
to-day it is effervescence. The successful war 
waged by Japan, an Asiatic State, against Russia, 
the military bogey of Europe, profoundly affect¬ 
ed Indian thought. This revolution was fol¬ 
lowed by the rise of democracy tn England at 
the general election of 1906, and later by the 
peril of Islamic States in Tripoli, the Balkans, 
and Noithem Persia, deeply moving the sixty 
millions of Moslems iu India, who Jealously 
watched the curtailment of the temporal power 
of Islam. These world movements, acting on 
a dawning sense of nationality in India, have 
effected an intellectual revolution. They pro¬ 
duced certain malignant forces, like the out¬ 
break of anarchism ; certain healthy forces, like 
the quickened desire for progress apparent on 
every side. The policy of the Government of 
India in the face of these changes is twofold * 
it Is to repress anarchy and sedition with the 
utmost rigour of the law, and to meet the genu¬ 
inely liberal movement by the gradual adoption 
of representative Institutions. 8o far this 
policy has been crowned with complete success. 

1 Although the anarchist has not disappeared, 
and never will disappear, he has become far 
rarer and enjoys no public support: the libe¬ 
rals realise that under the Reform scheme of 
1910 they have opportunities equalling, if not 
surpassing, their present state of political edu¬ 
cation: the visit of Their Imperial Majesties 
to India, with their message of hope, set the 
seal on the attachment of India to the Crown. 
While India Is still quick with new ideas 
and ambitions, and anarchy will continue to 
be sporadic, she If confident of the future 
of the country within the Empire and under 
the Crown. 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No hl&tory of India can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
samo defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic¬ 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archaeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state¬ 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it lias been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 8000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
sons of Pandu ; but the modern critic prefers 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B. C., or thereabouts, as his start¬ 
ing point. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races, 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in parts a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal sav«\ges, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and, at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz¬ 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power¬ 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 485 B. C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as* tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De¬ 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
Rlble until the invasion of Alexander in 326B.C. 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
la the previous year and had captured Aomos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river' at Ohind, received the sub¬ 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
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Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and ‘ crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary «troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voy"'ge of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors, were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander’s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate membor of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. HI dethroned tho ruler 
of that kingdoiri, and became so powerful 
that lie is said to have been able to placo 
600,000 troops »in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo¬ 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syri^p and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first -para¬ 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B. C.) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, tho modern Patna and 
Bankiporc. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad¬ 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B. C. when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Aeoka (269—231 B. C.) who 
recorded the events of his r$igii in numerous 
inscriptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions the king¬ 
dom of Kallnga (the Northern Circus) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for tho future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the( con¬ 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en¬ 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with tho result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents. This is Asoka’s claim to be re¬ 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of tho world.” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a great kiifg as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw y<L more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during c his 
reign there had been signs or new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where J;be inde- 
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pendent kingdoms of B^etria and Partfiia had 
*!&ien formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand tho 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of tho Yueh-chi liorde, which, in the first cen¬ 
tury A. D., alsd ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

• The first of these Yuch-ctti kings to annex a 
part of India was Ivadphises II (A. D. 85—125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastwartKas far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan elan of the Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy¬ 
nasty which Constructed tho Amaravati stupa, 
” cme of the most elaborate and precious monu¬ 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
fataliputra; tho Gupta dynasty which proved 1 
of great importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for i 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction, llis aim of bubduing I 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was; 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of j 
thi\,8outh andtven from Ceylon, and, in addi¬ 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. Tho rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally disting¬ 
uished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on tho famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a groat tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until tho middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynat^y began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—ant by 480 the dynasty had dis¬ 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was «ne of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by thdrisc and fall of petty king¬ 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.I), 606, ca¬ 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
, the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
\mbala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
' tended bis territory South to the Ncrbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonfal.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese “ Mastex^of tho Law,” Hiuen Tsiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para¬ 
mount sovereign of Northern India; on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whoso treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy f»om China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of intornccine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs.* 

It the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in tho fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
tlie Pallavas were tho most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re¬ 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty; 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties arc so 
involved, and iii irjany cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly is impossible. 
Few names of note stand oilt from the record; 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of media?val India is singu¬ 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time,, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it i 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis¬ 
turbed, and the aborigines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success¬ 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con¬ 
fined to the Doab and tho Eastern Punjab, 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar¬ 
chical period that ono must look. And the 
greatest event—if a slow process may bo call¬ 
ed an event—of the middle ages was tho tran¬ 
sition from tribe to caste; the final disappear¬ 
ance of tlxo old four-fold division of Brahmans; 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and tlie 
formation of the new division of pure and im¬ 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace tho many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period wus the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of tho Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
tlie 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh; into 
tho Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima¬ 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king¬ 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. Tlie only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanaui—in tlie Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of tho power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the • renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (tho 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares becamo one of the 
most famous in India. Later in the same 
century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con¬ 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son Of thfs con¬ 
queror was Prithwl 11aj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomcdans. With his 
death In battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and of the gfreatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Snnkaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen¬ 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only fn Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomcdan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before tlie new faith 

Mahomcdan India. 

The wave of Mahomcdan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found¬ 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnatli in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomcdan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch¬ 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Pritliwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, ono of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of those satraps, Qutb-uU-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modem Delhi. Between Ills 
rule and that of the Muglials, which began in 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov¬ 
erned and fought and built beautiful build¬ 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1290-1316), whose many ex¬ 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Piroz 
Shah, of the house of Tuglilaq, whoso adminis¬ 
tration was in many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on ids abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
tho fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Slkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son. 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
in 1636, and there was then established In 
India tho Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomcdan dynasties that had ruled! 
in capitals other than Delhi up to this date! 


were <?f comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them. In r 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the foundcf 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though' 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler—acquiring fame alt sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmatri dynasty made names for themselves, 
especially in the long wars they waged on tho 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of AdiUShahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya¬ 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be* 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by cino and fol¬ 
lowed to their ending, and although tho sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahpmedan India almost to 
tho end of tho Mughal ^Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi lias already been told. His son’ 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually® defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by 8her Khan, an Afghan of great’* 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545. 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Slier Khan 
lasted another ten years when Hrmayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers,’‘Was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king, 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con¬ 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest Was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 tho whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and ho subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for liispmilitary prowess, 
died in IGOo, having behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jchangir, 
who married the Persian, lady ^7ur Jahan 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable biddings—the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the pak&o at 
Agra, and the palaco and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu-' 
pled with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build tho most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led tr. the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them,'Aurangzeb, in 1658. 

, . . Emperors rulo was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twentv-flve 
years strugglo against the M^rathas of the 
Deccan who, under tho leadership of Sivaji 
became a very powerful faction In Indian 
politics. His bigoted ^attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurang&eb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he waa^mable to hol<3 his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which his three sons were fighting, 
* 9 $uld not be held togeftier. Internal disorder 
and MaratMfct encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom¬ 
menced and the Marathas began to ffitke the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni¬ 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of MahonRdan India. Emperors continu¬ 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese t* tho formation of a great Empire 
in the East. That idea was soon realized, for. 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India—Almeida and Albuquerque—laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa" taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day ia the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churches aritt forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and toefche eaio thoy took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them—Al¬ 
buquerque, da Cunlia, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre whetf it has to bo paid for, and the con¬ 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by tho attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. Tho junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted ftom 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to thoadownfall of tho Eastern Em¬ 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it wasjunequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting tho 
greater part of their territory from the Portu¬ 
guese,* but tho seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
•upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi¬ 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of tho Netherlands. 

The first English* attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-WeBt passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven¬ 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from lfigO when Elizabeth incor¬ 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in* India 
were founded only cUfcer Portuguese and Dutch 
opposition had been overcome, notably in the 


soa fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in tho 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these Yearly years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
tho dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark : it also illustrates the weak¬ 
ness of tho Portuguese at that date, since in 
return the King of England undertook to pro¬ 
tect tho Portuguese in India against their 
foes—tho Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, tho Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and crcato and secure 
such a large revenue.as may be the foun¬ 

dation of a large, well-grounded, suro English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could bo made in Bengal 
against tho depredations of Aurangzeb. Ino 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bo 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat¬ 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chanco of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from tho pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to bo feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, f,nd rebellions like that led by 
Keigwln in Bombay threatened to stifle tho 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and tho rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect ‘peculiarly fortunate ; the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world lias known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to¬ 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French had acquired a 
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strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States—Hyderabad, Tanjorc, 
and Mysore—and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher¬ 
ry, had intervened witli success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car¬ 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The lighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup¬ 
porting candidates for the disputed succes¬ 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi¬ 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
ower, and in return the Northern Cirears, 
etween Orisa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap¬ 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re¬ 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort fit. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Cootc 
won at Wandiwasli (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and G ingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire, in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were lighting the third 
French war In the South they became involved 
In grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The hcad- 

S uartcrs of tho English at Calcutta were 
ireatenod by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
mado off down tho river, the rest surrendered 
and wero cast into the jail known as the 
" Black Hole.” From this small and stilling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
tho next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757). and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to tako Chandcma- 
goro. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of tho French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for tho Nawab’s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
60,000, The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (Juno 23) in which Clive, after hesi¬ 
tating on the course to be, pursued; routed 
the Nawab; Mir Jafar was put on'the throne 


at Murshidabad, and tjie price of this honour 
was put at H 2,340,000 in addition £p the grarUT 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against tho French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
tho Oudh army that was threatening Mir 
Jalfar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put RHar Kasim in his 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues; 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers wore 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Ghcria and Oodtynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in lus own camp by blowing 24 ring¬ 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint#forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battlo of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of .Plassey) returned a3 Governor. 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
lie sought the substance, although not tho 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se¬ 
cond, he desired to purify Yho Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic¬ 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India; 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by ^hich the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while tho criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in tho Nawab. The performance of his se¬ 
cond task, tho purification of the Company’s 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen¬ 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
” great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the c Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac¬ 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, \vith whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of liis Coun¬ 
cil, ho reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue conection, greatly im¬ 
proved* the financial position of the Company; 
and created courts of justipp and some sefnbl- 
ance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1^74 to 1775 
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*ic was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions ho enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, woro interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together wit|| his ac¬ 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovory ouhe Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in¬ 
fluenced his policy towards tho native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva¬ 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to thl^ ambition of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Pcshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by tho con¬ 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) tp what is known as.tho first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and tho Nizam—he found the Madras Govern¬ 
ment again in conflict with those two poten¬ 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Tlyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings sjmwed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es¬ 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In tho Civil Service 
he separated the functions of tho District Col¬ 
lector and Judge and organized tho “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ° of tho Company into an ad- 
mini^rative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro¬ 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (Seo article 
on Land .Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succcbded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed "by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord* Wellesley's Policy. 

The French in general, and “ the Corsican ” 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few ^ars before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in ATia by placing mimself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob¬ 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 
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large tracts of territory in lieu of payments 
overduo as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won Qver tho Nizam to the British side, and; 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on tho fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Scringapatam and tho gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. Tho 
flvo Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona; 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
nolkar of Indoro and the Raja of Nagpur- 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. Tho Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and feigned 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re¬ 
garded by Sindhia and tho Raja of Nagpur as 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this; 
tho most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carried 
all before them, the one by his victories at 
Assayo and Argaum and the other at Aligarh 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo¬ 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India; 
were less fortunate. The groat acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that tho Court of Directors, be¬ 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. lie, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern¬ 
ment (1805-7) until tile arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep tho 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri¬ 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. ITis foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha¬ 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of tho British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira; 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, tho English, under General 
Ochterlony, wero successful and the Treaty of 
Sa^aull (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa¬ 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con¬ 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were tho rulers of 
Native States. The largo number of 120,000 that 
ho collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin¬ 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States; 
made Sindhia enter upon a now treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri¬ 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, ali the Native States out¬ 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli¬ 
tical system and British Interests were per¬ 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years' rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera* 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de¬ 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
In the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received thcro twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to tho British intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A formor Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentlnck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says: “He abo¬ 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating dis¬ 
tinctions; he^gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of tho gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of tho Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts ho 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn¬ 
ing, and the suppression—with the help of 
Captain Slccman—of tho professional here¬ 
ditary assassins known as l'hags. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad¬ 
ministration—whero it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des¬ 
patch of the first steamship tliat made tho 
passage from Bombay to Suez, and by his 
settlement of tho long educational controversy 
in favour of the advocates of instruction in 
English and tho vernaculars. Lord William 
Bentlnck left India (1836) with his programme 
of reforms unfinished. Tho new Charter Act 
of 1833 had brought to a close the commercial 
business of the Company and emphasized their 
position as rulers of an Indian Empire in trust 
for the Crown. By it the whole administra¬ 
tion, as well as tho legislation of the country, 
was placed in tho hands of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council, and authority was given to 
create a Presidency of Agra. Before his re¬ 
tirement Bentinck assumed tho statutory title 
of Governor-General of India (1834), thus 
marking the progress of consolidation since 
Warren Hastings in 1774 became tho first Go¬ 
vernor-General of Fort William. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, being senior member of Council, 
succeeded Lord William Bentinck, and during 
his short tenure of office carried into execution 
his predecessor’s measure for giving entire 
liberty to tho press. 

Afghan Wars. r 

With tho appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex¬ 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa¬ 
tion and knowledge; and of extending the bless- 

X of good Government and happiness to 
ons in India but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi¬ 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and tho 
Inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan wan was under¬ 
taken partly to counter the Ruasan advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed. The lattor 
object was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of tho British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Bumes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma¬ 
homed. The British commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was oldg&nd feeble, and 
after two months delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, cither 
at tho hands of tho Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relievo Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock rifieved Jallala¬ 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Notfc, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). 
The bazaar at Kabul was blown u#, the pri¬ 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
EUenborough and the parado through tho 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from tho tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars.* 

Lord Ellenborough's other wars—the con¬ 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior—were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardingejto be Gov¬ 
ernor-General. A soldier Governor-General 
was not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Itanjit Singh, tho founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom,had died in 1839, lpyal to the end to 
the troaty ho had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the Jchalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
with tho British sepoys.«The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obt^n the 
supremo power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh, 
Gough, the Commander in Chief, and the Gov¬ 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought—at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British; 
but the province was not; annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhulcep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrenco 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore; the Jullun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
was sent to garrison tho Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Vardlnge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousio, the greatest oytndian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only Been in India^ few 
months when the seoond Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position* at Chilian- 
wala, the British lost 2,490 officers and men 
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besides four guns and tjgn colours of thfec rcgi- 
iheuts: bu£ before reinforcement a could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-in-Chicf, Lord Gough had res- 
tored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica¬ 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the out-break of tho Mutiny 
eight-years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal.In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em¬ 
bark on war, thfc time in Burma, owing to tho 
ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of tho IraWaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri¬ 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie's tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse" by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States wherf continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into pratice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last named state became the 
Central Provinces) where tho rulers died with¬ 
out leaving male h<Pirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its . misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top t<* bottom, found¬ 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
tho railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from tho 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of tho local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than thoso 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis¬ 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. • 

The*Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of tho Gange% from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to •estimate, but are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro¬ 
gress of English civilisation; in the spreading 
of false rumours that tho whole of India was 
to be subdued *, in the confidence tho sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri¬ 
tish leadership; and in tho ambition of tho 
educated classes toJtake a greater sliaro in the 
government of th* country. Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha¬ 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story —not devoid of 
truth—that tho cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greafied with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without •many of its best officers 
who were employed In civil work, and tho 
Brit||h troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousie’s waminjjl, below the number he 
considered, essential for safety. On May 10 


the’sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, cut doWHf 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the 
European garrison, went off to Delhi wittre 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre tho mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in tho Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re¬ 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse¬ 
quently able to send & strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India; 
the contingents of soldo of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied tho Ridge outside the town. Bartiard 
died of cholera early ih July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived'with a reinforce¬ 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by tho arrival of new bodies of mutineers; 
attacks were frequent and tho losses heavy: 
cholera and sun stroke carried off many victims 
on tho Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi ariqy could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom, 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege jguns made 
it possible to advance the batteric£§n Septem¬ 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was mado. 
On tho following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourtli being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of tho Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the wails. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi wa3 won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 
and found in Nana Sahib, tho heir of the last 
Pcsliwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur¬ 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on th£ Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, tho men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before tho eyes of their wives and children and 
tho women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be¬ 
fore Havelock, having defeated tho Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships. 
Tho relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin,Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central Inula, where 
Sir Hugh Itose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited ltanl of Jhansi—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny thero began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out¬ 
set by the Act for the Rotter Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad¬ 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre¬ 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were—greatly 
resenting the transfer—amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo¬ 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all, of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those officers in the Queen’s 
service for which they might bo qualified. 
Tile aim of the Government was to be the bene¬ 
fit of all her subjects in India—“ In their pros¬ 
perity will be our strength, in their content¬ 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed in July, 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ” policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1801) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-offlciul 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year High Courts of Judicature were consti¬ 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mr. James Wilson was sent, from Ungland 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are duo the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, and Htato paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health. Duly (’aiming died in 1802 and this 
hastened his departure for England where lie 
died in June of that year, llis successor, Lord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his arrival 
in India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after¬ 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the “ saviour of the 
Tun jab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
Was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin¬ 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three: the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 


The reorganisation wa/carried out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revonucs with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while the reorganising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famine&5-in Orissa (1860) and Bimdelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) occurred while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally rcspoTisiblo for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva¬ 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachev. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be. noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry In 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip¬ 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the In dial* cotton in¬ 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The Share Mania,” however, did no perma¬ 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on the other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during tlie Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrcnco retired in I860, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant IViagistracy to the Viccroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced tlio 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the. impulse to local self-govcriftacnt. IIo also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo¬ 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un¬ 
happily his vast schemes for the development, 
of the country by extending comnmnications 
of every kind were not earned out to tlio full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872. 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-0) had to exer¬ 
cise his abilities ^hiefly In tne provinco of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was siA’ccssfully warded 
off by the organization of state relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma. <Tho follow¬ 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom lie had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown. The Priuco of Wales’s 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en¬ 
couragement was given loathe growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em¬ 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time. 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a si¬ 
tuation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had tfcnown. The most 
strenuops exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crorcs of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but tUc Iobs of life es¬ 
timated at 5^ millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs once more became prominent. 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher Ali, was found to bo intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes—Hhe Khvber, the Kurryn, and 
the Bolan—and gained all the important van¬ 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir ^rnls Cavagnari, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further ope¬ 
rations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir I). Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab¬ 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Raiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda¬ 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Ball man, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord Ripon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to tho Press by the repeal of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government wnich developed municipal insti¬ 
tutions, and for tho attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis¬ 
tricts over European British subjects, inde¬ 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to tho Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms wero the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture, the appointment o^ an Education Com¬ 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
instruction on anbroader basis, and the aboli¬ 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, nov^ Lord Cromer) of a number of cus¬ 
toms duties. Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in I 884 had to give his attention 
mor% to external than internal affairs: one of 
his first acts waf to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in tho strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in¬ 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty OTid King Thibaw was exiled 
to Ratnaglri, where he still lives on a liberal 
pension. His dominions of Upper Burma were 
annexed to British India on the first of Janu¬ 
ary, 1886. 

Thft Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to jfiect a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
ove» two million wjberling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be¬ 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
tho delimitation of the Afghan frontier 


towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but tho Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to ft menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in caso 
of need. That offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when tho present 
system of Imperial Scrvico Troops was orga¬ 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also tho 
defences of the North-Western frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre¬ 
cautionary measure against tho continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising tho 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to the Amir from eight to twclvo lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu¬ 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, tho 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignonimously retreated. This dis¬ 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which wero brilliantly de¬ 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and tho government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events, such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act, 
1892) which increased tho size of the Legisla¬ 
tive Councils as well as tho number of non¬ 
officials in them: legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin¬ 
age of silver (1893). In Burma great progress 
was made, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as 
Chief Commissioner: comparative order was 
established, and large schemes for tho con¬ 
struction of railways, roads, and irrigation 
works were put in band. (Tho Province was 
made a Lieutenant-Governorship in 1897). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 2J crores, due to the fall in ex¬ 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
Is. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent, im¬ 
port duties wero reimposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old*Bystem of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along tho North-West frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre¬ 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca¬ 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to bo res¬ 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two years 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at¬ 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass. Peace 
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and men had been lost. This was In itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by tho serious and wide-spread 
famine of 1890-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap¬ 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin In 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plaguo Increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over ono million. Of 
tho many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men¬ 
tioned hero : some indeed claim that his great¬ 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of tho administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West fron¬ 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun¬ 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con¬ 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. Tho fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to Institute one blockade (against the Mahsutl 
Waziris) is tho justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For¬ 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 tho trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po¬ 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khybor, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and tho establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ull&h. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

Lord Curzon as Viceroy. 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Fowler Commfesion, prac¬ 
tically fixed tho VAlue of tho rupee at Is. id., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Vloeroyalty wo dealt with elsewhere: chief 
among them was tho Act of 1904 reorganizing 
the governing bodies of Indian universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
tho clutches of money-lenders, and the insti¬ 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army wad increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the rearmament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthed(ng of the 


artillery, and tho reorganization of the trans¬ 
port service. In his relations with tho Feuda¬ 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and ho 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons*of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 tho British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per¬ 
petual lease of tho Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
Tho accession of King EdwauJ VII was pro¬ 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1; 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint¬ 
ed to a second term of office. Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. Tho chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea¬ 
tion of a now Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gfhgctic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for tho readjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili¬ 
tary Department of tno Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Homo 
Government. Ife was succeeded by Lord 
Minto, the grandson of a former Governor- 
General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for tho unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was tho partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi¬ 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of tho boycott 
of British goods are less easily define,ble. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western society, especially in a democratic 
country liko England, has been built up.” 

Political Outrq£es. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec¬ 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis¬ 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 18\8, special •'Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz :— 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings 4ct, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. The need for this 
reinforcement of tho law may be shown by a 
list of the principal politic^ outrages in India 
while Lord Minto was Viceroy and subsequent 
to his departure :— ■ 

December, 190ft—Attempt to wreck the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’s train at 
Naraingarh. * 

•December, 1907.—Attempt on the life of Mr. 
B. C. Allen at Goalundo. 

March, 1908.—Second aftempt to wreck Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s train at Chandcrnagore. 

March, 1908.—Attempt ft shoot Mr. Higgin¬ 
botham, a missionary, at Kushtea. 

April 11th, 1908,— Bomb throWb at the 
Mayor of Ch&ndernagore, « 
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April 30tfl, 1908.—Murder of Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy afc Mozafferpore. 

August, 1908.—Mr. Camslc, Mill-manager, 
severly injured by a bomb on the E. £. S. 
Hallway. 

August, 1908.—Murder of Narendr* Nath 
Gossaln, the approver in tho Aliporc case, in 
Alipore Jail. 

November Oth, 1908.—Attempt on tho life of 
Sir Andrew Fraser at Overtcran Hall. 

November 9t^ 1908.—-Murder of Inspector 
Nundo Lall Banerjee, who arrested Khudiram 
Hose, in Serpentine Lane, Calcutta. 

November, 1908.—Sukumar, alleged Informer, 
murdered at Dacca. 

February 10th, 1908.—Murder of Babu 

Aehutosh Biswas in the Courtyard ht Alipore. 

June, 1909.—Prio Mohun Chaiterji (brother of 
an approver^stabbed to death at Fatoiijangpur. 

July'1st, 1909.-—Assassination of Licuter.ant- 
Coloncl Sir William Curzon Wyllie, at the 
Imperial Institute, London, 

November 13th, 1909.—Bomb explosion 

near Hi E. Lord Mimo’s carriage at Ahmeda- 
bad. 

December 21st, 1909.—Assassination of Mr. 
A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., Collector of Nasik. 

January 24th, 1910.—Murder of Khan Baha¬ 
dur Shams-ul-Alum, 

February 21*. 1911,—Murder of Head Con¬ 
stable Srish Chakravarty. 

March 2nd, 1911.—Attempt to murder Mr. 
Cowley, P.W.D., with a bomb in Calcutta. 

April 19th, 1911.—Babu Manmohan Dcy, 
witness ii* Munshiganj bomb case, shot dead 
at llouthbog, 

Juno 17th, 1911.—Murder of Mr. Ashe, Col¬ 
lector of Tinnevelly. 

June 18th, 1911.—Murder of Sub-Inspector 
Kaj Kumar Boy # at Mymcnsingli. 

July 1911.—Sonarang case, Bashun Dewan 
Dutfadar, Amari-Dcwan, and Kati Benode 
Chakra vartr shot at Netrapati. 

September 21st, 1912.—Head Constablo Ba- 
dhil^l Boy shot dea# at Dacca. 

December 13th, 1912.—Attempt to assassi¬ 
nate Abdul Bahaman, one of tho witnesses for 
tho police in tho Midnaporo conspiracy case. 

December 23rd, 1912.—H. E. Lord Hardinge 
wounded, and one of his servants killed, by a 
bomb during the State entry into Delhi. 

May 17th, 1913.—Chaprasi in the employ of 
the Lahore Gymkfcana Club killed by a bomb 
near the^gwroncc Gardens, Lahore. 

September 29th, 1913.—Murder of Head Cons¬ 
table Ilaripado Deb, Collefb Square, Calcutta. 

Soptember 30th, 1913.—Bankim Chandra 
Chowdhury, inspector of Police at Mymen- 
singh, formerly of Dacca, killed by a bomb. 

Tho list, it will be seen, includes two attempts 
on the life of the Heeroy himself. It does not 
include a number of equally significant distur¬ 
bances, such as tho riots in Bombay (Juno 
1908), during the %ial of Tilak, which led to 
considerable loss of life. Concurrently with 
these repressive measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions* In 1907 


a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti¬ 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
cxecutlvo councils of Madras and Bombay 
wcto enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 


Lord Minto. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by tho conclu¬ 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Bussia. 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and In Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on tho North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Ivhels and the Mohmands; 
and ships of the East, Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check 
the traffic, in arms through Persia and Mekran 
to tho frontier of India. Towards Native 
States Lord Minto adopted a policy of less in¬ 
terference than that followed by his predeces¬ 
sor. He invited their views on sedition,; 
and, in a speech at Udaipur, disclaimed any 
desire to force a uniform system of adminis¬ 
tration in Native States, ami said he preferred 
their development with due regard to treaties 
and local conditions. Lord Minto left India 
in November, 1910, a few weeks after Lord 
Morley bad resigned the Secretaryship of State; 
tho tenure of their respective posts having 
been practically identical in point of time. 
Tho position of tho Viceroy had in those years 
materially changed. Lord Minto had a weak 
Council, and this weakness was reflected in 
the government of Bengal and Madras; but 
it is more important to note that Lord Morley 
had extended tho policy of transferring the 
actual government of India from India to 
London, to such an extent that the Under¬ 
secretary for India was able to describo the 
Viceroy as merely the agent of the Secretary 
of State. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lorft) Hardinge was appointed 
to succeed Lord Minto. nis first year in India 
was marked by a weak monsoon and famine 
in parts of Western India, still more by the 
visit to India of the King Emperor and the 
Queen, who arrived at Bombay on December 
2, 1911. Prom there they proceeded to Delhi 
whero, in the most magnificent durbar ever 
held in India, tho coronation was proclaimed 
and various boons, including an annual grant 
of 50 lakhs for popular education, were an¬ 
nounced. At the same ceremony His Majesty 
announced the transfer of the capital of India 
from Calcutta to Delhi; tho reunion of tho 
two Bengals under a Govcrnor-in-Council; tho 
formation of a now Lioutenant-Govemorshlp 
for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa; and the 
restoration of Assam to the charge of a CHief 
Commissioner. Qh December 14, a review of 
I 60,000 British ana Indian troops was held, and 
on tl)e 15#i Their Majestic® each laid a founcla- 
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tion stone of the new capital. From Delhi tho 
King went to Nepal, and the Queen to Agra 
and Bajputana, afterwards meeting at Banki- 
pur and going to Calcutta. Thence they re¬ 
turned to Bombay and sailed for England on 
January. 10. “ From all sources, public and 
private," wrote His Majesty to the Premier, 
u I gather that my highest hopes have been 

realised.Our satisfaction will be still 

greater if time proves that our visit has con¬ 
duced to the lasting good of India and of the 
Empire at large." 

In March, 1912, a committee of experts was 
appointed to advise tho Government of India 
as to the sito of tho new capital. Temporary 
buildings were erected to accommodate tho 
Government, and on December 23 the State 
entry into Delhi was made by the Viceroy. 
This ceremony was marred by an attempt on 
His Excellency’s life as lie passed down the 
Chandni Chauk. The bomb thrown from a 
house killed an attendant behind tho nowdah 
in which the Viceroy was sitting, seriously 
wounded Lord Hardlnge, but left Lady 
Hardinge unscathed. The courage displayed by 
Their Excellencies was unsurjmssed and elicited 
tho admiration of all; but, in spite of the offer of 
large rewards, the assassin was not caught. 

Educational schemes claimed a large place 
in public attention during 1912 and 1913. In 
the former year a Royal Commission, under 
the presidency of Lord Islington, was appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the public services of India. 
In 1912 also a Committee of four was ap¬ 
pointed, under the Chairmanship of Field 
Marshal Lord Nicholson, to inquire Into military 
policy and expenditure in India. In the follow¬ 
ing year a Itoyal Commission was appointed, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Austen Cham¬ 
berlain, to investigate and report on certain 
administrative questions relating to Indian 


finance and currency which had foi*Bomo years 
been much discussed particularly in India. 

In tho North-East of India an expedition; 
under Gen. Bower, was despatched against the 
Abors for tho punishment of the murderers of 
Mr. Noel Williamson. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made 
the occasion of an agitation among Indian Ma- 
homedans and a riot in Cawnnprc led to heavy 
loss of life. Of those presentrat the riot, 106 
were put on trial but subsequently released by 
the Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans. 

In October, 1913, it was announced that 
General Sir Beauchamp Duff had been appoint¬ 
ed to succeed Sir O’Moore Creagh a|jpommander- 
in-Chief. Commenting on this The Times said 
it was a departure from tho long tradition of 
alternately choosing the Coinmandcr-in-Chief 
from the British and the Indian Army. It 
considered however, that tho departure was 
justified by the circumstances, although thcro 
was no lack of British officers with the necessary 
qualifications. There were special reasons for the 
nomination of Sir Beauchamp Duff, who as Ad¬ 
jutant-General in India, and Chief of Staff dur¬ 
ing Lord Kitchener’s term gave proof of liis 
thorough knowledge of Indian conditions and 
his exceptional powers as a unitary adminis¬ 
trator. The Military changes in India in 1905 
and 1909 had profoundly modified the duties 
of the Commander-in-Chicf and had conferred 
on him alone duties formerly divided botween 
tho Commander-in-Chicf and the Military Mem¬ 
ber of Council and had made him tlfc adminis¬ 
trative head of the Army. 
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The impulse Which drcrto the "British to India 
was not coiUpiest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con¬ 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer¬ 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo¬ 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The factors and affairs of the Company 
on tho East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort Stfc 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con¬ 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three " Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in*England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of Government in India conse¬ 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on tho East Coast forced 
the officers of the Cgmpany to assume terri¬ 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de¬ 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by stop the Company tjec&mc first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un¬ 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi¬ 
dency towns *£ve rise to grave abuses. Par¬ 
liament intervened, and under tho Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
Tho subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or mako treaties without the pre¬ 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal iu Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Titt's Act of 1784, which establish¬ 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested tho 
administration of each of tho three Presiden¬ 
cies in a Governor and threo councillors, includ¬ 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi¬ 
dency Array. TIicl control of the Govcrnor- 
Genfiral-in-Council *was somewhat extended, 
as ll was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
"Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of tho entiro civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Govcrnor- 
Gcneral-in-Councilf and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of tho control to be ex¬ 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there waS passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring tho Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent¬ 
ing the Qrown, betaine known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole representa¬ 
tive of the Crown in India ; ho is assisted by a 
Cc%ncU, compost of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the ministration, 


Functions of Government. 

Tho functions of tho Government of India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produco of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur¬ 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief works 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
Tho Government has also close relations with 
the Native States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu¬ 
lation. The distribution of these great func¬ 
tions between tho Government of India and the 
provincial administrations fluctuates; broadly 
speaking it may be said that the tendency of 
the day is to confine the Government of India 
to control and the Local Governments to ad¬ 
ministration. 

Division of Responsibility. 

The Government of India retains in its own 
hands all matters relating to foreign relations, 
defence, general taxation, currency, debt, 
tariffs, posts, telegraphs and railways. The 
ordinary internal administration—the assess¬ 
ment and collection of revenue, education; 
medical and sanitary arrangements, and irri¬ 
gation, buildings and roads, fall within the 
purview of the Local Governments. In all 
theso matters the Government of India exer¬ 
cises a general and constant control. It pres¬ 
cribes lines of general policy, and tests their 
application from the annual administration 
reports of the Local Authorities. It directly 
administers certain Imperial departments; 
sucli as Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, the 
Survey of India and Ecology; it employs a 
number of inspecting officers for those depart¬ 
ments primarily left to Local Governments; 
including Agriculture, Irrigation, Forests, 
Medical and Archaeology. It receives, and 
when necessary modifies, the annual budgets 
of Local Governments; and every new ap¬ 
pointment of importance, and every large 
addition even to minor establishments has to 
receive its specific sanction. There also exists 
a wide field of appeal to the Government of 
India from officials or private individuals who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by the action 
of Local Governments; and outsido the Presi¬ 
dencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
approval of the Governor-General is necessary 
to the appointment of some of the most impor¬ 
tant officers of the provincial administration 
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The supervision of the.principal Native States 
rests directly with the Governor-General in- 
Council, but Local Governments have also 
responsibilities in this direction, where important 
States have historical association with them, 
and in the case of minor States. 

Personnel of the Government. 

Tho Governor-General and the “ ordinary ” 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tonuro of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There arc six “ ordinary ” 
members of Council, three of whom must, at 
the time of their appointment, have been at 
least ten years in tho service of tho Crown in 
India, one of the threo remaining members 
must be a Barrister, the qualifications of the 
fifth and sixth are not prescribed by statute. 
The Indian civilians hold respectively the 
portfolios of Land Revenue and Agriculture, 
the Home, the Finance and tho Education 
Departments. The La*v Member has charge 
of the Legislative Department, and a 
member with English official experience 
has charge of tho Commerce and Industry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as his own 
member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail¬ 
ways are administered by a Board of three 
members, whoso chairman has the status of a 
Secretary, and are under the general control 
of tho Commerce and Industry Department. 
Tho Oommandcr-in-Ohief may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ extraordinary ” mem¬ 
ber of the Council, lie holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary '* 
members if the Council meets within their Presi¬ 
dencies! Tho Council may assemble at any place 
m India which the Governor-General appoints ; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

Business Procedure. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem¬ 
ber of Council is largely in tho position of 
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a Minister of State, and has tho final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of spccial v importanco, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule tho views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to tho Matter, and in the event of the Depart¬ 
ments not being able to agree, the caso is re¬ 
ferred to tho Viceroy. The Members of Coun¬ 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily 
once a week—to discuss questions which the 
Viceroy desires to put befor^them, or which 
a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
I f there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but tho Viceroy can over-rule a majority if ho 
considers tliat tho matter is of such grave im¬ 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart¬ 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whoso position «'corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under¬ 
secretary of Stato iu the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences—that tho Secretary 
is present at Council meetings ; that he attends 
on tho Viceroy, usually gnee a week, and dis¬ 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in Ills Department; that he has the 
right of bringing to tho Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in whrbh ho considers that the Vice¬ 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under¬ 
secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of India has 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct Irom that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces. 


Government of India. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Baron Hardinge op Pensiitjrst, G.C.B.; G.M£.I., G,C.5iG., 
G.M I.E., G.C.V.O., LS.o.J assumed charge ol office, 23rd November, 1910. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary , Sir J. II. Du Boulay, k.c.i.e. 

Military Secretary , Lieut.-Col. F. A. Maxwell, 
v.O., O.S.I., D.S.o., 18th Lancers." 

Comptroller of the Household , Capt. J. Macken¬ 
zie, C.I.E., 35th Sikhs. 

Assistant Private Secretary , J. Scott, C.I.E. 


Indian Aides-de-Camp, Abdul Karim Khan 
Risaldar Major, Sardar Bahadur , G. G.’s 
Body Guard; Mit Singhp Subadar Major 
Sardar Bahadur , 63rd Sikhs. 


Surgeon, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. R. Roberts, o.le. 


Aides-de-Camp, Major Hon. Hi J. Fraser, m.v.o., 
Scots Guards; Capt. Hon. A. O. W. 0. Weld- 
Forester* M.V.O., Grenadier Guards; Lieut. 
F, A; Nicolson, 15th Hussars; Capt. W. W. 
Muir, 10th Sikhs (extra). Capt. A. F. Hartley, 
llth Lancers (extra); Capt. A* A. Tod, 
Rifle Brigade (extra). 


Commandant of Body Guards Capt. V. A. 8. 
Keighley, m.v.o., 18th J$ancere. 

Adjutant bf Body Qudrd t Lieut. J* R, V.Sherston, 
llth Lancers. 
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Ordinary Members — • COUNCIL. 

Sir K W. Carlyle; K.C.S.I., O.I.E. Took his seat, 4 July, 1910. 

Sir S. H. Butler, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. Took bis seat, 15 November, 1910. 

Syed All Imam, O.s.l. Took his seat, 21 November, 1910. (Law). . 

W. H. Clark, o.s.l., o.M.G. Took his seat, 24 November, 1910. 

Sir R. H. Craddock, K.o.s.i. Took his seat, 27 January, 1912. 

Sir William Meyer, K.O.I.E., Took his seat, 28 June, 1913. 

Extraordinary Member — • 

Gen. Sir O'Moore Creagh, V.O., G.O.B., G.O.S.I., A.D.C. Gen. Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Took his seat, 10th September, 1909. (To be suceoedcd by Gen. Sir Beauchamp Dull.) 


SECRETARIAT. 


Revenue an# Agriculture department, 
Secretary, Sir E. D. Maclagan, K.o.s.i. 

Under Secretary, F. Noyce. 

Inspector-General of Forests , E. S. Hart. 
Assistant Inspector-General oj Forests , G. E. S. 
Cubitt. 

Registrar, J. D. Shapeott. 

Superintendents . W. A. Threlfall, C. H. Martin, 
L. E. Kershaw, T. McDonnell. 

Finance Department. 

Ordinary Branch. 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. J. B. Brunyatc, c.I.E. 
1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretaries, H. G. Stokes, c.I.E.; F. W. 

Johnston, o.i.e. p 
Under Secretary , E. M. Cook. 

Assistant Secretary, B. N. Mitra. 

Registrar, E. W. Baker, 1.8.0. 

Additional Asst. Secretary, II. L. French, 1.8.0. 
Superintendents, M. H. K,han, A. V. V. Aiycr, 

B. A., G. W. 0. Bradey, G. T. Piper, C. N. 
Chakarty, A. nyde. 

MHilary Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser , W. H. Michael. 

Military Accountant-General and ex-officio De¬ 
puty Financial Adviser , Col. B. W. Marlow, 

C. I.E., I.A. 

Deputy Financial Adviser, W. C. Ashmore. 
Military Deputy Accountant-General and ex- 
officio Assistant Secretary, Major E. B. Pea¬ 
cock, I.A. 

Assistant Financial Adviser, Capt. G. W. Ross, 

I.A. , 

Assistant Controller, G. H. Cockhen. 

Registrar, W. C. ^lecson. 

Superintendents, Lieut. T. A. Duffy, G. E. 
Hodges, Ctondr. E. H. Chapman. 

Foreign Department. 

Secretary, Lieutx-CoL Sir A. H. McMahon, 
G.aV.O., K.C.I.E., <r.s.i.; I.A. 

Deputy Secretaries, A. H. Grant, Esq.; cj.e. 

and L. W. Reynolds, o.i.e. 

Under Secretary, H. D. St. John. 

Assistant Secretary, Major S. B. A. Patterson. 
Attache, Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh. 

Registrar, G. W. Marshall, i.S.o. 

Superintendents , A. Stapleton, i.S.o.; S. A. 
Blaker, E. L. Nile, T. G. B. Waugh. 
HombOepartment. 

Secretary, H. Wheeler, c.I.E. ( offg.). 

Deputy Secretary , C. W. E. Cotton. 

Under Secretaries, V. Dawson, H. L. Fox. 
Registrar, G. F. Winn. 

Superintendent* J. H. Frost, A. S. Lawrence, 
ltai Sahib A. C. Koyar, H. C. Marsden, P. K. 
Basu. 

Education Department. 

Secretary , 0. L. Porter, C.I.E. , 

Joint Secretary, H. Sharp, c.I.E, 

Assmant Secretaries, I>. Ross, Ph.D.; Kun- 
war Maharaj Singh 


Superintendents, R. H. Blaker, T. M. Smith; 

P. A. Collins, L. D, Harington. 

Registrar , G. R. Kaye. 

Census Commissioner, E. A. Gait, C.I.E. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, Sir W. H. H. Vincent. 

Deputy Secretary, A, P. Muddiman. 

Legal Asst, to Secretary, Sarnt Chandra Banerjee. 
Registrar, T. W. Payne, I.S.O. (on leave)—S. 

A. Collins (offg.) 

Superintendent , G. R. Ridge. 

Army Department. 

Secretary, Major-Gen. Sir M. H. S. Grover. 
Deputy Secretary, Major A. H. O. Spence. 
Assistant Secretaries, Lieut.-Col. H. F. Cooke, 
I.A., Major It. B. Graham, Major A. W. Chitty. 
Registrar , L. N. Burman, ltai Bahadur (on 
lcavo) A. A. Whelan (offg.). 

Superintendents, W. C. Dobenham; A. B. 
Running, It. Tharie-Hughcs, P. P. Hypher. 
Poult o Works Department. 

Secretary, Irrigation, Roads and Buildings, 
W. B. Gordon, C.I.E. 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. le Maistrc. 

Under Secretary, P. Hawkins. 

Assistant Secretary, J. E. Lacey, I.S.O. 
Registrar, W. J. Drake. 

Superintendents, W. J. Tilden, It. R. Reaks, 
H. M. Marchant, H. N. Dass. 

Inspector-General of Irrigation, The Hon'blc 
Mr. M. Nethersole. 

Consulting Architect, J. Begg, F.R.l.B.A. 
Assistant, E. M. Thomas. 

Electrical Adviser , J. W. Meares. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 
Secretary, R. E. Enthoven, o.i.e. 

Under Secretaries, H. A. F. Lindsay, S.*H. Slater. 
Controller of Patents and Designs . —H. G. 
Graves. 

Registrar , T. 0. Drake, I.S.o. 

Superintendents, E. P. Jones, H. R. W. Charles; 
A. K. Sarkar, B. B. Banarji, S. N. Banarji, 
C. H. Baldrey. 

Railway Board. 

President , Sir T. R. Wynne, k.o.s.i.; k.o.i.e. 
Second Member , W. H. Wood. 

Temporary Member, Sir H. P. Burt, K.O.I.E. 
Secretary, TfRyan. 

Chief Engineer, 3. Woodsido. 

Post Office & Telegraph DurT. 
Director-General of Posts & Telegraphs, Mr. 
W. Maxwell, c.I.E., m.v.o. (Offg.) 

Northern India Salt revenue. 
Commissioner, R. A. Gamble. 

Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
Persian Gulf and Persian Sections. 
Directors , E. E. Gunter; H. W. Smith, O.I.E.; 
W. King-Wood, O.i.e. (offg.), Commander 
of .Cable Steamer “Patrick Stewart,” F, W. 
Townsend, 
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Survey Department. 

Surveyor-General of India, Col. S. G. Burrard, 

* Geological Survey. 

Director , H. If. Hayden, c.i.e., B.A.; F.G.8. 
Superintendents, C. S. Middlemiss, B.A., F.G.S.; 

E. Vredenburg, B.sc.; r.G.s., L. L. Fermor, 
D.s.o.; F.G.S. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.SC., Ph.D. 
Botanical Survey. 

Director , Major A. T. Gage, m.b., i.m.S. ; Eco¬ 
nomic Botanist , D. Hooper, f.c.s. ; Economic 
Botanist, Madras, F. It. Parnell; Economic 
Botanist, Bombay, W. Burns, B.sc. ; Economic 
Botanist , United Provinces, II. M. Leake, 
M.A., F.L.S. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Director-General of Archoeolgy, J. H. Marshall, 
M.A.; c.I.E. ; Superintendent , Western Circle, 
D. It. Blmndarkar, m.a. ; Superintendents, 
Southern Circle, A. Pea; A. II. T.oughurst; 
Superintendent, Eastern Circle , I). B. Spooner, 
Ph.D.; Superintendents, Northern Circle, 
G. Sanderson; H. Hargreaves; Superinten¬ 
dent, Burma, C. Duroiselle , Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle , Sir M. A. Stein, K.c.i.e., Pli.D., 
D.Litt., D.sc. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Surg.- 
Gen. Sir C. P. Lukis, k.c.s.i., m.p., i.m.s. 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Major J. C. ltobertson, M.B., i.m.s. 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice, Lieut.-Col. B. G. Seton, i.m.s. 

Statistical Officer, Sanitary and Medical De¬ 
partment, Major S. P. James, m.d., i.m.s. 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Major W. F. Harvey, m.a., m.b., d.p.ii., i.m.s. 
Assistants to Director, Central Research Institute. 
Kasauli, Capt. E. C. Hodgson, i.m.s.; Bt.Major 
S. It. Christophers, m.b.; i.m S.; Hony. 
Lieut. C. J. Fox. 

Senior Member, Plague Research Commission, 
Major W. G. Liston, c.i.e., m.d., i.m.s. 
Director, Pasteur Institute of India, Kasauli, 
Major W. F. ITarvey, M.B., i.m.s. ( offg .). 

Asst. Director, Pasteur Institute of India, 
Kasauli, Capt. It. Knowles, i.m.s. 
Superintendent X-ray Institute , Dehra Dun, 
Major A. E. Walter, i.m.s. 

Director, King Institute of Preventive Medicine, 

F. M. Gibson, M.B., B.sc. 

Asst. Director King Instilue of Preventive 
Medicine, Capt. W. S. Patton, m.b., i.m.s. 
Officer in charge, Biological Laboratory, General 
Hospital, Calcutta, *W. M, llaffkine, c.i.e. 
Dii'ector-General of Indian Observatories , G. T. 

Walker, o.s.i., m. a., d . sc., f.r.s. 

Imperial Meteorologists, J. TI. Field, m.a. ; 

G. C. Simpson, D.sc.; W. A; Harwood, 
M.sc.; Ilem ltaj. 

Director, Kodaikunal and Madras Observatories, 
J. Evershod. 

Director, Bombay and Alibagh Observatories, 
Bombay, N. A. F. Moos. 

Secretary, Board of Examiners, Capt. C. L. 

Peart, i.a. 

Officer in Charge of the Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of India , E. D. Robs, c.t.e., Ph.D. 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta , J. A. 
Chapman, 

Imperial Bacteriologist, Calcutta, Major J. D. E. 
Holmes, i.0,V,D„ D.So. 


Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Adepartment, 
Sind, Baluchistan and Rajpumna, Major 
A. S. Trydell, i.o.v.D. 

Physiological Chemist, P. Hartley; B.sc. 
Superintendent of Natural History Section of 
Indian Museum, N. Annandale, B.A.; D.sc. 
Curator c Industrial Section of Indian Museum, 
D. Hooper, f.c.s., f.l.s. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, G. F. Adams. 
Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
M. J. Cogswell. 

Superintendent of Government^Printing, J. J. 

Superintendent of Linguistic Survey, Sir G. A. 

Grierson, K.C.I.E. (Bengal Annuitant). 

Chief Inspector of Explosives, Lieut.-Col. C. A. 

Muspratt-Williams, It. A. 

Inspectors of Explosives, Hon. Capt. J. S. Rush ; 

Hon. Major J. W. Turner. 
Administrator-General of Bengal, H. T. Hyde. 
Deputy Administrator-General of Bengal, A. 

Kinney. • 

Director, Criminal Intelligence, Sir C. R. Cleve¬ 
land, K.O.I.K., 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence , 
Frederick Noel-Paton. 

Customs and Excise Cherrdst, R. L. Jenks. 


GOVERNOItS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


• Assumed 

Name. chargo 

of office. 

Warren Hastings .. ,. .. 1774 

Sir John Machpherson, Bart. . .. 1785 

Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (a) .. .. 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) .. .. 1793 

Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alurcd 

Clarke, K.o.B. (offg.) .. .. .. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, P.C. (r) .. 1798 

The Marquis Cornwallis, K.G. (2ifti 

time) 1805 

Sir George H. Barlow, Bart. .. .. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.c. (d) .. .. .. 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.C. (e) .. 1813 

John Adam (offg.) * .1823 

Lord Amherst, P.C. (/) .. 9. .. 1823 

William Lutterworth Bayley (offg.) .. 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Benti^ck, 

G.C.B., G.C.IL, P.C!.1828 


(«) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug.; 
1792. • 

(b) Afterwards (by creation)# Baron tfeign- 
moutli. 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec.; 1799. 
(tf) Created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb.; 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec.; 1816. 
(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec., 1826. 


GOYEltNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

# Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.C.H., P.C.1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) (off a). .. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.o.B., P.C. (6).. .. 1830 

Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (c) .. .. 1842 

William Wilberforcc Bird (offg.) .. 1844 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardingc, 

G.C.B# (d) 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, t.c.U) .. .. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.C. (f) ^ .. .. l»o6 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Barorv Metcalfe. 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec.; 1839. 
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(<*) AfterwafUs (by creation) Earl of Ellen-1 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardlnge, 2 May, 1846. 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug., 
1849. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

Note. —The Governor-General cca# 2 d to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and tSfe appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

• Assumed 


Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.O. (a) .. .. 1858 

The Earl o£ Elgin and Kincardine, 

K.T., G.C.B., P.c. . 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.c.n. ( b) (offff.) .1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

k.c.b. (offg.) .. 1863 

The Right lion. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart., G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (r) .. .. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p. .. .. 1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg.) .*. .. 1872 

Lord Napier of Mercliistoun, K. T. (e) 

(offg.) 1872 


Lord Northbrook, P.C. (/) .. .. 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.C.B. (g) . . .. .. 1876 

The Marquess of ltipon, K.G., p.o. .. 1880 

The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.C.B.; 

G.C.M.G., P.C. (h) . 1884 

Tlie Marquess of Lansdowne, G.O.M.G. 1888 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, p.c. 1894 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston. P.O. ., 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) .1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. . . 1904 

The Earl of Minto, K.G., P.O.. G.O.M.G. 1905 
Baron Hardingc of Penshurst, P.C.; 

G.C.B., G.O.M.G., G.C.V.O., J.S.O (i ) .. 1910 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May, 1859. 

(&) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier (of 
Magdala). 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.SJ.; 
C.l.E. 

( e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North¬ 
brook. 

(. 7 ) Created Earl of Lytton. 28 April, 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (g.m.s.i., and G.M.T.E.), 
On quitting office, he becomes G.C.S.i. and 
g.c.i.e., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The Imperial Legislative Council. 


The constitution of tho Executive Council 
of the Government of India has been sketched ; 
for the purposes of legislation, and to bring the 
administration into closo touch with public 
opinion, tho Executive Council is expanded by 
additional members into a great legislative 
assembly. The first step was taken in 1861, 
when the Indian Councils Act provided that, 
for the better exercise of the power of making 
laws and regulations vested in the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Councn, he should nominato " Ad¬ 
ditional ’* members for the purposes of legisla¬ 
tion only.* The additional members were 
appointed for two years and joined the Coun¬ 
cil when it met fo§ legislative purposes. The 
maximum number of members fixed by tho Act 
was twelve, of whom not less than one half 
were to be non-officials (holding no office under 
the Government) and in practice most of the 
non-officials were natives of India. Similar 
legislative councils were constituted in some 
of the provinces, but the growth of these bodies 
will be considered when we come to deal with 
the provincial administrations. 

The Act of 1892. 

In 1892 important additions were made 
both to the constitution and the powers of the 
Legislative Council. The number of Addi¬ 
tional members was raised to sixteen, and the 
representative principle was introduced. 
Whilst the method of appointment was, as 
before, nomination* by the Governor-General, 
a cortain number of nominations were made 
on the recommendation of specified persons, 
bodfes and associations and in practice these 
recommendations were never refused. Of the 
sixteen Additional members, six wero usually 
officials and. ten # non-officials. Four of the 


non-officials were nominated on the recom¬ 
mendation of the non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, the fifth was 
recommended by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, and the remaining five were chosen 
by the Governor-General, either with a special 
view to the legislative business to be transacted, 
or to secure the due representation of all classes. 
Tho Council was also empowered to discuss 
the budget and to ask questions on matters of 
public interest. 

Morley-Minto Reforms. 

The Imperial Legislative Council took its 
present shape under what is commonly called 
the Morley-Minto reform scheme of 1909, and 
was embodied in the Indian Councils Act of 
that year. Two principles run through this 
scheme (1) to secure tho fair representation 
of all the varied interests in the country and 
(2) to give the Council a real influence In deter¬ 
mining the character of tho administration. 
Tho Imperial Legislative Council now consists 
of sixty Additional members, of whom thirty- 
flvo are nominated by the Governor-General 
and twenty-five are elected by specified 
electorates. Of tho nominated members not 
more than twenty-eight may be officials, and 
three others who must not be officials mtfst be 
nominated by tho Muhamedans of the Punjab, 
tho landholders of the Punjab, and tho 
Indian commercial community respectively. 
The remaining four seats aro at the Governor- 
General’s disposal to secure experts on special 
subjects or representatives of minor interests. 
Of the twenty-five elected members, eleven aro 
selected by tho non-official members of the 
provincial Legislative Councils, two by each 
of tho four largest provinces and ono by each 
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of the three other provinces. A twelfth is 
elected by the District and Local Boards of 
the Central Provinces, as that administration 
haB no legislative council. Six members are 
elected by electorates of landowners in six 
provinces, five by the Muhamcdan community 
In each of the five provinces, and two by the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Govcmor-GeneraMn-Council 
lias the exceptional power of excluding a candi¬ 
date whose reputation and antecedents are 
such that his election would be contrary to 
the public interest, An oath, or affirmation 
of loyalty to the Crown is required of every 
member before he takes his seat. Members 
hold office for throe years, and each triemiium 
there is a general election for the Council. 

Powers of the Council. 

The additions to the non-legislative powers 
of the Council by the Act of 1909 were also 
substantial. The Council can exercise a mate¬ 
rial influence on the Budget. The Finance 
Member first presents the preliminary esti¬ 
mates with an explanatory memorandum. 
On a subsequent day he makes such further 
explanations as ho thinks necessary. Members 
can thereupon move resolutions regarding any 
proposed alteration in taxation, any proposed 
loan, or any additional grant to Local Go¬ 
vernments. When those resolutions are voted 
upon, the estimates are taken by groups, and 
resolutions may be moved on any heads of 
revenue or expenditure. Certain heads, as 
for instanco, Customs and the Army, are, ex¬ 
cluded from discussion. The Finance Member 
takes these discussions into consideration, 
and then presents his final budget, lie des¬ 
cribes tho changes made, and why any resolu¬ 
tions that have been passed have not been 
accepted. A general discussion of the budget 
then takes place, but no resolution may be 
moved, or voto taken. Government is not 
bound to act upon the resolution of the 
Council. This power is never likely to be 
used, because the Government has an official 
majority on that body. This official majority 
was specially prescribed by the Secretary of 
State, because as Parliament is; in tho last 
resort, responsible for the good government 
of India, the British Government, through its 


mouthpiece, tho Secretary of Stat£, must havo 
the means of imposing its will on the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Apart from the Budget debates, members 
of Council now have tho right to initiate the 
discus&jpn of any question of public interest 
at any sitting of tho Council by moving a reso¬ 
lution. The right of interpellation has also 
been expanded by the power of asking supple¬ 
mentary questions in order to elucidate a reply 
given to an original question The President 
of the Council may disallow any question which, 
in bis view, cannot bo answered consistently 
with the public interests. 

Control over Legislation. 

Tho legislative powers of the Imperial Le¬ 
gislative Council are still regulated by tho Act 
of 1861. Certain Acts of Parliament under 
which the Government of India is constituted 
cannot bo touched and no law fan be made 
affecting the authority of Parliament or alle¬ 
giance to the Crown. With these exceptions 
the legislative powers of the Govemor-Gcneral- 
in-Council over tho whole of the British India 
aro unrestricted. Measures affecting tho pub¬ 
lic debt, or the revenues of India, the religion 
of any of his Majesty’s subjects, the discipline 
or maintenance,of the military or naval forces, 
and the relations of tho Government with 
foreign states cannot be introduced by any 
member without the previous sanction of tho 
Governor-General. Every Act requires tho 
Governor-General’s assent. Tlfc assent of tho 
Crown is not necessary to the validity of an 
Act, but the Crown can disallow any Act that 
has been passed. 

Apart from these legislative powers tho 
Govomor-General-in-Councll is authorised 
to make, without calling in the Additional 
Members, regulations having the force of Jaw 
for tho less advanced parts of the country, 
where a system of administration simpler than 
that in force elsewhere is desirable. In cases 
of emergency tho Governor-General can, on 
his own authority and witfmut reference to 
his Council, make Ordinances which have the 
force of law for six months. r - 

All Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils aro entitled to the prefix 
“ Hon’ble Mr.” during thcTr term of office 


A.—Elected Members. 

(Not to be less than 27.) 


Se¬ 

rial 

No. 

Name. 

Dato 
of com¬ 
mence¬ 
ment of 
office. 

Date of 
expiry 
of term 
of 

.office. 

Electorate. 

i 

Nawab SaiyidMuhammad SahibBahadur. 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Non-official Member, Madras. 

2 

Mr. Chakravarti Vijiaragbavachariar ,. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8* 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt„ C.I.E. .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

4 

Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, c.i.E. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

, Do, 

6 

Babu Surendra Nath Bancrji 

15-2-13 

14-2-16 

Do. 

Bengal. 

6 

Maharaja Kanajit Sinha of Nashipur .. 

Do. I 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

7 

Hal Sri Ram Bahadur, c.i.E. 

22-1-13 

i 

21-1-16 

Dp, 

United 

Provinces. 

8 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya .. 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

9 

Sardar Daljlt, Singh of Jullundur 

H-l-lSj 

10-1-16; 

Do. 

Punjab 

10 

Maung My6 

28-12-12 

27-12-15 

DO. 

Burma/ 

11 

Mr. M&dhu Sudan Das, c.i.E. 

25-1-18 

24-1-16 

Do. 

Bihar and 
Orissa. 
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A.—Elected Members.— eontd. 




Date 

Date of 


Sc- 


of com- 

expiry 

Province or body repre- 

rial 

Name. 

mence- 

of term 

No. 


menf of 

of 

eented. 


office. 

office. 


12 

Srijut Ghsmasyam Barua. 

Eao Bahacrar V. It. Pandit, m.a. 

11 - 1-13 

10-1-16 

Non-Official Member, Assam. 

13 

Do. 

Do. 

District Councils and Muni- 



cipal Committees, Centra 
Provinces. 



14 

Sir P. Rama Rayanlmgar Vankataranga 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Landholders, Madras. 


Rao Bahadur of Panagallu. 




15 

Meherban Sardar Khan Bahadur Rus- 
tomji Jchangirji Vakil of Ahmedabad. 
Maharaja Manmdra Chandra Nandi 

7-1-13 

6-1-16 

Do. Bombay. 

(Sardars of Gujrat.) 

16 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

Landholders, Bengal. 

17 

Raja Kushalpal Singh, M.A., LL.B., of 

22-2-13 

27-12-15 

Do. United 


ICotla. 



Provinces. 





(Landholders of Agra.) 

18 

MaraJ-Kumar Gopal Saran Narain Singh 

28-12-12 

27-12-15 

Do. Bihar and 


of Tikari. 



Orissa. 

19 

Sir Gangadhar Madho Chitnavi9, k.o.i.e. . 

ftian Bahadur Mir Asad Ali Khan 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Do. Central 




Provinces. 

20 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Muhammadan Community, 
Madras. 

Do. Bombay. 

21 

Sir Fazulblioy Currimbhoy Ebrahim 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

22 

Mr. Abdul Karim Abu Ahmed Ghaznavl.. 

22-1-13 

21-1-36 

Do. Bengal. 

23 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

Muhammadan Community, 


Khan, K.C.I.E., Khan Bahadur, of 



United Provinces. 

24 

Mahmudabad. 

Mr. Qamful Huda, Bar.-at-Iaw , * 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Do. Bihar and 




Orissa. 

25 

Mr. A, M f Monteath . 

28-12-12 

27-12-15 

Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 


• 



merce. 

26 

Sir 0. H. Armstrong, Kt. ,. • „ 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Chamber of Com¬ 

27 

Raja Salyld Abu Jafar of Pirpur .. 

18-1-13 

17-1-16 

merce. 

Muhammadan Landholders, 




United Provinces. 


B.—Nominated Members, 

(Not to exceed 33.) 




Date 

Date of 


Serial 

No. 

, - * Name. 

of Com¬ 
mence- 

expiry 
of term 

Province or body 


ment of 

of 

represented. 


• 

office. 

office. 

* 

(a? Official Members. 





Not more than 28. 




1 

Mr. R. C. 0. Carr . 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

Madras. 

2 

Mr. 8. R. Arthur . . .. .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

3 

Mr. D. Macpherson, C.I.E. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengal. 

4 

Mr. W. Maude . 

Do. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

5 

Mr. A.L. Sounders . * . . .. 

Do. 

Do. 

The United Provinoes. 

6 

7 

Mr. M. W. F#nton ,. . * , . 

| Mr. H. L. Bales, o.s.i. .. 

Do. 

Do. 

ft: 

The Punjab. 

Burma. 

8 

Mr. J. Walker, c.i.b. . 

Do. 

Do. 

The Central Provinces. 

9 

Mr. 7, C. Arbuthnott, ,C,I.E. 

Do. 

Do. 

Assam. 

10 

Major Denys Brooke Blakeway, c.i.e. ,. 
Sir Trexreayn R. Wynne, K.c.s.i. k.o.j.b., 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

The N.-W. F. Province. 

11 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Government of India. 


V.D.i M.I.C.E. 




12 

Sir E. D: Maciagan, k.o.i.e., o.s.i. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

13 

Mr, L. C. Porter, C.I.E. 

Lt.'Cot Sir a. H. McMahon, C.C.v.O.; 

23-12-10 

22-12-18 

Do. 

14 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Do. 


K.O.I.E., 0.8.1. * 




1* 

Mr. H. ShanwC.i.B. , ** 

Sir W. H. HVvlneenfe, Kt. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

16 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

17 

Mu B. 33. Enthoven, o.i,E. .. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

18 i 

i Mr. H. Wheeler, C.I.B. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
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B.—Nominated Members.— contd. 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Date 
of com¬ 
mence¬ 
ment of 
office. 

Date of 
expiry 
of term 
Of ’ 
office. 

Province or body repre¬ 
sented. 

10 

(a) Official Members.— contd. 

Mr. W. Maxwell, c.i.e.; M.v.o. 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

e 

Government of India, 

20 

Mr. W. 11. Michael. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

21 

Mr. R. P. Russell. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

22 

Mr. J. B. Brunyato . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

23 

Major-General W. R. Birdwood, C.B.; 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

24 

C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O. 

Surgeon-General A. M. Crofts, C.I.E., 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

25 

A.D C. , I.M.S. 

Mr. G. 11. B. Kenriclc, K.C., LL.D. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

26 

Mr. C. II. Kcsteven . 

21-1-13 

20-1-16 

Do. # 

27 

Major J. C. Robertson, I.M.S . 

22-2-13 

21-2-10 

Do. 

1 

(b) Non-Official Members. 

(i) Three assigned to particular bodies. 

Rai Sitanat h Ray Bahadur .. 

22-1-13 

21-1-16 

° « 

Indian Commercial Commu¬ 

2 

Malik Umar Ilyat Klian, c.i.e., m.v.o.; 

11-1-13 

10-1-16 

nity. 

Muhammadan Community; 

3 

Tiwana. 

Ilony. Lt.-Col. Raja .Tai Chand, C.S.I., 

Do. 

Do. 

Punjab. 

Landholders, Punjab. 

4 

of Lambagraon. 

(li) Two unassigned. 

Mr, J. II. Abbott. 

7-2-13 

6- i 2-16 

( 

5 

Mr. E. E. Mcugens. 

21-1-13 

20 t 1-16 



Present Constitution of the Council. 

7 .—The whole Council. 

By the proviso to Regulation I for the Legislative Council of the t Govemor-General it is dec¬ 
lared that it shall not be lawful for the Governor-General to nominate so many non-official persons 


that the majority of all the Members of the Council shall be non-officials. ** 

Officiate— 

(a) Members of the Executive Council. 0 .. 7 

(h) The Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) .. .. 1 

(c) Nominated Members. .. .V .. .. 0 28 

Total .. 30 

Noti’Officials (2)— 

(a) Elected Members . . *.. 27 

(b) Nominated Members.' ., ,.' .; . 5 

• ;; e Total .. 32 

Official majority, exclusive of the Governor-General . 4 

II .— The Additional Member*. 


The Indian Councils Act, 1861, section 10, provides that not less than one haft of the Addi¬ 
tional Members (exclusive of the Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner of the Province (1) 
In which the Council may for the time being be assembled) shall be non-officials. 

(Present number of Additional Members f Officials (nominated) . 28 

exclusive of tho Lieutenant-Governor < Non-offlclftls (elected and nominated) .. 30 

or Chief Commissioner (1) as aforesaid) (. Vacancies► .. ^ .. .. o 2 


Total 


80 
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The Home Government. 


The Homo Government of India represents 
the gradual evolution of the governing board 
of the old East India Company. The affairs 
of the Company. were, originally managed by 
the Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho¬ 
rity to cdhtrol and direct all operations and 
concerns 'relating to the civil and military 
government, ana revenues of India. By de¬ 
grees the numbe^of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when tho Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 the Secretary of State 
is the constitutional adviser of the Crown on 
all matters relating to India. He inherits 
generally all iffie powers and duties which were 
formerly vested either in the Board of Control, 
or in the Company, the Directors and the 
Secret Committee in respect of the government 
and revenues of India. Ho has the power of 
giving orders to everj* officer in India, includ¬ 
ing the Governor-General, and of directing 
all business relating to India which is transact¬ 
ed in the United Kingdom. 

Secretary of State’s Powers. 

Of these wide powers and duties many rest on 
his personal responsibility; others can bo 
performed only m consultation with his Council, 
and for some of these the concurrence of a majo¬ 
rity of tho members of his Council is required. 
The Secretary of State may act without con¬ 
sulting tho Council in all matters where he is 
not expressly required by statute to act as 
“ Secretary of State-in-Council.” Appoint¬ 
ments by the Crown are made on his advice. 
Every official communication proposed to be 
sent to India must be laid before Council, un¬ 
less it falls under cither of two reserved classes. 
One of these “ Secret communications ” 
dealing chiefly with war and peace, relations 
with foreign Powers and Native States. The 
others are tlfbse which he may deem “ urgent.” 
No matter for which tho concurrence of a 
majority of Council necessary can be treated 
as either “ secret ” or “ urgent.” In ordinary 
business, for wlflcli tho concurrence of a majo¬ 
rity of Council is not required, the Secretary 
of State is not bound to follow the advice of 
tho Council. These provisions reserve to the 
Secretary* of State a wide discretionary power 
of interference with the Government of India 
which is exercised in accordance with the 
temperament of tho Secretary of State for the 
time being. But iff all matters of finance, the 
authority is that of the Secretary of Stato and 
tho Council and is freely exercised. 

The Council. 

The Council of India originally consisted of 
fifteen members appointed by the Secretary 
of State. By an Act passed in 1907 it now 
consists of such number of members, not being 
less than ten or more than fourteen, as the 
Secrotary of State may from time to time de¬ 
termine. Tho menders hold office for seven 
years, and this term may, for special reasons 
of public Advantage, which must be laid before 


Parliament, be extended for five years more. 
The majority of the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at 
least ten years, and who havo not left India 
more than five years before their appointment. 
Most of the members are always men who have 
held high office in India. Several of them 
have usually belonged to the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice, and have been lieutenant-governors of 
provinces or members of the Viceroy's Execu¬ 
tive Council ; others are soldiers, educationists, 
bankers, or men of diplomatic, official, or mer¬ 
cantile experience. The object aimed at in 
the constitution of the Council is to give the 
Secretary of State, who has little knowledge 
of the details of the Indian administration; 
the help of a body of experts. In 1907, in con¬ 
nection with the pel Icy of constitutional reform, 
two Indians, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan, were appointed to vacancies in 
tho Council. In future this practice will almost 
certainly bo followed. 

The India Office. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. The Secre¬ 
tary of State has two Undcr-Secretaries, one 
permanent, the other parliamentary, to whom 
some of his minor duties are delegated. 
Appointments to the establishment are made 
by the Secretary of State in Council, but 
“ junior situations ” must be filled in accord¬ 
ance with the general regulations governing 
admission to the Home Civil Service. 

The whole cost of the India Offico is borne 
by tho revenues of India. It amounts to 
£ 357,000 a year. • 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Crewe, K.Q. 
p.O. 

Under Secretaries of State. 

Sir Thomas W. Hoklerness, K.c.s.l. 

Tho Hon. E. S. Montagu, m.p. 

Assistant Under Secretary of State. 

Lionel Abrahams, c.B. 

Council. 

Vice-President , Sir J. Digges La Touche, k.o.s.i. 
Lieufc.-Col. Sir David W. K. Barr, K.C.S.I. 
Sir Felix O. Schuster, Bart. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.c.i.E. 

Gen. Sir Charles C. Egerton, g.c.b., d.S.o. 
Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta, K.c.s.l. 

Sir James Thomson, K.c.s.l. 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley, KC.v.o.; o.i.e. 
Abbas Ali Baig, C.S.I., LL.D. 

Laurence Currie. 

Clerk of the Council , Lionel Abrahams, c.B. 
Deputy Clerk of the Council , James H. Sea- 
brooke, c.i.e. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, Francis 
H. Lucas, C.B. 

Assistant Private Secretary , J. C. Walton. 
Assistant Private Secretary {unpaid), C. T. 
Clay. 

Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State , 
Lieut.-Col. Sir J. R. Dunlop-Smith, K.c.s.l.; 
C.I.E. 
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The Home Government. 


Private Secretary to Sir T. W. Bolderness, 
0. H. Kisch. 

Private Secretary to Hon. E. S. Montagu , M. P., 
II. Peol. 

Parliamentary ditto to ditto, Sir Henry S. 31. 
Havelock-Allan, Bart., M. P. 

Correspondence Departments* 

Secretaries. 

Financial , F. W. Ncwmarch. 

Judicial and Public , Malcolm C. C. Seton. 

Military, Gen. Sir Beauchamp Duff, g.c.b.; 
K.C.S.I., K.O.V.O., O.I.E. 

Political and Secret, Sir F. A. Hirtzel, k.o.b. 

Public Works, Hermann A. Haines. 

Revenue and Statistics, Francis C. Drake. 

Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele - 
graph. Public Works Department , It. C. Bar¬ 
ker, O.I.E. 

Accountant-General's Department 
Accountant-General, Walter Badock, c.s.l., 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-Genenil in India. 

Store-Department—-India office Branch:— 
Director-General , Henry J. W. Fry. 

India Store Depot :—Belvedere Road, Lam¬ 
beth, S. E., Superintendent of the India Store 
Depot, Captain G. T. Wingfield, It. N. 

Registry and Record Department. — Re¬ 
gistrar and Superintendent of Records, W. 
Foster, o.l.K. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Railway Companies, 
A. Brereton, c.s.i. 

Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A.; Hon. Ph. 
D. (Munich). 

Secretary for Indian Students, C. E. Mallet. 

Educational Admser to Indian Students, T. W. 
Arnold, C.I.E., M.A. (21? Cromwell Road, 
S. W.) 

Medical Board for the Examination of Officers 
of the Indian Services — President, Surg.-Cen. 
Lieut-Col. Sir R. II. Charles, G.c.v.o., m.d., 
i.m.S. (retd)., f.r.c.s.i ; Member, Lt.-Col. 
J. Anderson, M.B., i.m.s. 

Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
S. G. Sale. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Steevcns, k.c.b. 

Surveyor and Clerk of the Works, T. H. Winny, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Lieut.-Col. 3I.S.C. 
Campbell, c.i.e.; r.a. 

Assistant Ordnance Consulting Officcr > Cupt. 
N. S. n. Sitwell, r.a. 

Officers of the Indian Army attached to the Gene¬ 
ral Staff, War Office, Major A. G. Stuart, 
Capt. L. R. Vaughan. 

Consulting Engineer, Sir A. M. llendel, K.C.I.E, 

Stockbroker, Horace Hubert Scott. # 

Indian Troop Service. —Tho business of the 
Troop Service is undor the superintendence 
of Rear-Admiral Herbert W. Savoryj m.v.o., 
Director ol Transports at the Admiralty. 


Secretaries o i State for India. 

• Assumed 
Name* charge 

of office. 

Lord Stanley, p.c. (a) ., ., .. 1858 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, 

Bar#. ( b ) .1859 

Earl de Grey and Ripon, p.c. (c) .. 1866 

Viscount Cranborne (d) .. .. 1866 

The Right Hon. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Bart, (e) .. ^. .. 1867 

The Duke of Argyll, K.T., P.C. .. .. 1868 

The 31arquis of Salisbury, P.C. (2nd 

time) 1874 

The Right Hon. Gathome Hardy, p.c.; 
created Viscount Cranbrook, 14 
3Iay, 1878 (/) .. .. .. 1878 

The 3Iarquis of Hartington, P.C. (g).. 1880 

The Earl of Kimberly, p.c. ., • .. 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill, P.C. .. 1885 

The Earl of Kimberley, K.G.; P.C. 

(2nd time) .1886 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Assheton 
Cross, g.c.b., p.c,, created Viscount 

Cross, 19 Aug., 1886 . 1886 

The Earl of Kimberley, k.g., p.c. (3rd 
time) .. .. .. •. 1892 

The Right Hon. H. II. Fowler (h) .. 1894 

Lord George F. Hamilton, P.c. ., 1895 

The Right Hon. St. John Brofcrick (i) 1903 

Tho Right Hon. John Morley, o.M. ( j ). 1905 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Crewe, 

K.G. 1910 

The Right Hon. Viscount Morley fit 
Blackburn, o.M. .. .. .. 1911 

The Right Hon. The Earl of Crewe, 

k.g. ( k) 1911 

(a) Afterwards (ljy succession) Earl of Derby 

(*> ;; 

(c) „ 

(d) ;; 

(e) 

(/) ;; 

(9) 

(h) ;; 

(i) „ 

O') 

(^) it 


%a 


creation) Viscount 
Halifax. 

(by creation) Marquess of 
Ripon. • 

(by succession) Marquess 

of Salisbury. 

(by creation) Earlfc of 

Iddesleigh. e 

* (by creation) Earl Cranbrook. 
(by succession) Duke of 

Devonshire. 

(by creation) Viscount 

Wolverhampton, G. c.s.i. 

(by succession) Viscount 

taidlctqp. 

(by creation) Viscount 

Morley of Blackburn, o.M. 
(by creation) Marquess of 
Crewe. K.G. 


See also Proposed Reform of the India Council. 
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The Provihcial Governments. 


British India is divided into eight large 
provinces and six lesser charges, each of which 
is termed a Local Government. The eight 
major provinces are the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal: the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernorships of the United Provinces, The Ptinjab, 
Burma, and Behar; and the Chief Commis- 
sionersnlp of the Central Provinces. The 
minor provinces are Assam, the North-West 
Frontier Province. Baluchistan, Coorg, Ajmere 
Merwara and “e Andaman Islands. The 
original division of British authority in India 
was between the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay. Bengal afterwards developed 
into and was separated froift the Government 
of India and then was gradually divided into 
provinces as tlio tide of conquest brought 
under administration areas too largo to be 
controlled by a single authority. The status 
and area of'these provinces have been varied 
from time to time to meet the changed condi¬ 
tions of the day. The most recent of these 
changes was the separation of the North-West 
Frontier from the Punjab in 1901; the divi¬ 
sion of Bengal into /.wo provinces in 1005 ; 
and the final adjustment made in accordance 
with His Majesty the King’s announcement 
at the Durbar of 1911, whereby the newly- 
created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
disappeared, and Bengal was re-divldcd into 
the Presidency of Bengal, the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Behar and Orissa, and the 
Chief CommisSfbnershlp of Assam, whilst the 
headquarters of the Government of India were 
moved from Calcutta to Delhi, and the City 
of Delhi, with an enclave of territory surround¬ 
ing it, was taken under the direct administra¬ 
tion of tfce Government of India. All Local 
Governments alike are undor the superin¬ 
tendence and control of the Governor-General 
in Council. They must obey orders received 
from him, and they must communicate to him 
their own proceedings, fyit each Local Gov¬ 
ernment is the Executive head of the adminis¬ 
tration within tfie province. By custom, all 
appointments to Local Governments are for 
a term of five years. 

The Three Classes. 

The three Presidencies occupy a superior 
Poston. The Civil administration of each 
is vested In a* Governor-in-Council, appointed 
by the Crown; and usually drawn from Eng¬ 
lish public life. On certain matters they 
correspond directly with the Secretary of State, 
a privilege not possessed by other provincial 
Governments. The Governors are assisted 
by a Council composed of three members, 
two members of the Civil Service and, under 
the Indian Council Act of 1909, a fourth mem¬ 
ber who is usually an Indian. Like the Gov¬ 
ernor-General they are addressed as Your 
Excellency; and they are escorted by a body¬ 
guard. The maximum salaries as fixed by 
Act of Parliament are Bs. 120,000 for a Gover¬ 
nor and Bs. 64,000 for a member of Council. 

Lieutenant-Governors are appointed by the 
Govembt-General wubjeot to the approbation 
of the Crown. They must have served for at 
least ten years in India. Under thb Indian 
Councils Act pow<% was taken to create exe¬ 
cutive councils in the Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ships ana this has been applied to Behar where 
tto licntenaat^pvemor b assisted by a Conn* 


cil consisting of two members of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice and ono Indian. Lieutenant-Governors 
are addressed as Your Honour. Their maxi¬ 
mum salary, Bs. 1,00,000, is fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Chief Commissioners stand upon a lower 
footing, being delegates of the Governor-Gene* 
ral-in-Council. In theory, a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner administers his province on behalf of 
the Governor-Goneral-in-Council, who may 
resume or modify the powers that he has him¬ 
self conferred. *1^ practice, the powers en¬ 
trusted to Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces are as wide:as those exercised by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The salary of a Chief 
Commissioner is Bs. 50,000 but in the case 
of the Central Provinces this was raised to 
Bs. 62,000 in consideration of the addition 
of Berar to his Government. 

Provincial Councils. 

The changes made in tho constitution and 
non-legislative functions of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay by the Act 
of 1909 more than doubled the number of 
members, election by specially constituted 
electorates was introduced, and powers were 
given to members to debate and move resolu¬ 
tions on tho provincial financial statements, 
to move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, and to ask supplementary 
questions A description of tho system In 
Bombay will show how tho scheme works. 
The Bombay Legislative Council Is composed 
of four ex-officio members (the three members 
of the Executive Council and the Advocate- 
General) and 44 additional members. Of the 
additional members the Governor nominates 
twenty-threo (of whom not more than fourteen 
may be officials) and 21 are elected. The 
Government is thus without a majority of 
officials in the Council. Of the elected mem¬ 
bers, eight are elected by groups of munici¬ 
palities and the District Boards, four by Maho- 
medan electorates, and three by electorates 
of tho land-holding classes. Tho Bombay 
University, tho Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, tho 
Karachi Chamber of Commerce, and the Mill- 
owner’s Association; and the Indian Com¬ 
mercial Community, each elect one member. 
The regulations for the formation of electorates; 
and as to the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of candidates and voters; are similar 
to those made in the case of the Supreme 
Council. 

Tho rules for the discussion of tho annual 
financial statement are similar to those ap¬ 
plicable to the Supreme Council. The Finan¬ 
cial Statement is presented and considered 
as a whole and then In detail, and resolutions 
may be moved. The Government is not bound 
by any resolutions which the Council may pass. 
Matters of general public interest under the 
control of Local Governments may be made 
the subject of resolutions. Laws passed by 
these Legislative Councils require the sanction 
of the Governor-General and may be dis¬ 
allowed by the Crown. 

In constitution, in functions; and In the 
system of special electorates, the Legislative 
Councils In the Lieutenant-Governorships re¬ 
semble in an the essential particulars the 
Legislative Council of Bombay, : ?! 
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The Provincial Government, 


The Secretariat. 

Each Local Government works through a 
Secretariat, which is divided into various de¬ 
partments, each under a Secretary. In add - 
tion to the Secretaries, there are special de¬ 
partmental heads such as the Inspectors General 
of Police, Jails, and Registration : the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals or Surgeon-General, the 
Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintendent 
of the Civil Veterinary Department. There 
are also Chief Engineers for Public Works 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries 
to Government. In nearly all the Provinces 
except Bombay, tho revenue departments 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Revenue. 

The district Officer. 

Tho administrative system is based on tho 
repeated subdivision of territory, each admi¬ 
nistrative area being in the responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the officer 
next in rank above him. The most important 
of these units is the District, and India em¬ 
braces more than 250 Districts, with an average 
area of 4,430 square miles and an averago 
population of 931,000. In Madras there is 
no local officer above the head of the District: 
elsewhere a Commissioner has tho supervision 
of a Division comprising from four to six Dis¬ 
tricts. The head of a District is styled either 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the De¬ 
puty Commissioner. Tie is the representative of 
the Government and embodies the power of the 
State. He is concerned in the first place with 
the land and the land revenue. lie lias also 
charge of the local administration of the ex¬ 
cise, income tax, stamp duty and other sources 
of revenue. As a Magistrate of the first class, 
he can imprison for two years and fine up to 
a thousand rupees. In practice lie docs not 
try many criminal cases, although he super¬ 
vises tho work of the other Magistrates in 
the District, 


In addition to thele two main departments; 
tho Collector is interested in air matters per¬ 
taining to the welfare of the people. In some 
branches of the administration his functions 
are, in consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Public Works, 
Forests, Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct than was formerly tho case. But even 
in matters dealt with by separate departments, 
his active co-operation and direction in counsel 
are needed. The Municipal Government of 
all considerable towns is vested in Munici¬ 
palities but it is the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control their working. He is usually 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
tho aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani¬ 
tary improvements in rural areas. 

Other Officers. 

Other Important district officers are tho 
Superintendent of Police, who 4s responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
force, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) is the head of the medical and sani¬ 
tary administration. The local organisation 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu¬ 
cation and other special departments varies 
in different parts of tho country. Each Dis¬ 
trict has its own law officer, styled the Govern¬ 
ment Pleader. 

The Districts are split up into sub-divisions; 
under Junior Officers of tho Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice or members of tho Provincial Service 
called Deputy Collectors. In Madras, Bombay 
and tho United Provinces there are smaller 
sub-district units called taluks or tahsils, ad¬ 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlatdars), 
with naib tahsildars or malialkarris. Tho 
tahsildar is assisted by subordinate officers, 
styled revenue inspectors or kaifhngos and 
tho village officers. The most important of 
the latter are the headman who collects the 
revenue, the karnam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the cboukidar 
or village watchman. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces, 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara . o.. 

* 

2,711 

501,395 

Andamans and Nicobars 


3,143 

26,459 

Assam 

12 

52,959 

6,713,635 

Baluchistan.* 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal .. ©. 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa , • ., 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency). 

26 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay. 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind . 

6 

47,066 

3,513,435 

Aden . • 

.... 

80 

46,165 

Burma 

41 

236,738 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

22 

100,345 

13,916,308 

Coorg . 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras 

21 

141,726 

41,405,404 

North*West Frontier Province (Districts 

6 

16,466 

2,196,933 

and administered Territories) 

20 



Punjab .. . .• . 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . * 

43 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra ., ,. 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oudh .* 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

Total British Territory 

207 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 


States and Agencies. 

No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1911). 

Baluchistan States .. . . . . i 

Baroda State .. * . . .. .. • * 

Bengal States . . 

.... 

86,511 

8,099 

32,773 

396,432 

2,032,798 

4,538,101 

Bombay States .. .. .. .. 

Central India Agency .. .. .. .. 

Central Provinces States .. .. .. 


65,761 

78,772 

31,188 

7,411,567 

9,356,980 

2.117,002 

Eastern Bengal <2tid Assam States ., .. 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State . 

1 *. ! ’. 

V 82,698 
80,900 

575,835 

13,374,676 

3,158,126 

Madras States .. 

Cochin State 

Travancoie State 


9,969 

4,811,841 

918,110 

3,428,975 

Mysore State . 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 
and Tribal areas). 

Punjab States J . .. 

Kajputana Agency . 


* 29,444 

36,532 

127,541 

5,806,193 

1,022,094 

4,212,794 

10,530,432 

Sikkim . 

United Provinces Sts^os 


5,079 

87,920 

832,036 

Total Native States • . 


675,267 

70,804,995 

Granc^Total, India . * 


1,773,168 

315,132,537 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 186,923 square 
miles and a population of 27,084,317. Of this 
total 65,701 square miles arc in Native States, 
with a population of 7,411,075. Geographi¬ 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. The 
outlying post of Aden is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bombay Government: it has an area of 
80 square miles and a population of 46,165. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper arc the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, with a poor soil and an arid climate, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts. On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice¬ 
growing tract, intercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north is Sind, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono¬ 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahomc- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Dcccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of tho Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. In Sind tho soils arc wholly alluvial, 
and under tho influence of irrigation pro¬ 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest, in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugar cane*, The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
with Broach a* the best in India. There 


are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri¬ 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti¬ 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past fifteen years. Tho 
evils have not been unmixfi, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in tho values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti¬ 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
lie pays this assessment ho cannot be dispos¬ 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the* Presidency is small, 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex¬ 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga¬ 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri¬ 
buted. The liandloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisito kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silverwaro has a plac^ of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay, where tho in¬ 
dustry embraces 2,925,966 spindles and 45,250 
looms and employs 110,033 hands and consumes 
3,762,983 cwts. of cotton. This industry U 
now flourishing, and is steadily rising in effi¬ 
ciency. In lieu of "producing immense quanti¬ 
ties of low grade yarn and cl£th, chiefly for the 
China market, the Bombay mills now turn out 
printed and bleached goods of a duality which 
improves every year, and tho principal market 
is at home. Whilst the industry centres in 
Bombay City, there are important offehoots at 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Sholapur. In ACime- 
dabad there are 927,008 spinales and 16,311 
looms; in Sholapur 226,188 spindles and 
2,928 looms; and in the Presidency 4,538.710 
spindles and 69,121 looms. It is expected that 
tho prosperity of the Bombay trad6 will bo 
quickened, when a project, now approaching 
completion, for the substitution of electricity 
for steam—tho electricity he generated at a 
hydro-electric station in the Ghats, fifty miles 
distant—furnishes cheap and efficient power. 
Its situation on the western-sea-board. In touch 
at once with the principal markets of India and 
the markets of the west, has given Bombay an 
immense sea-borne trade. The older ports, 
Surat, Broach, Cambay and Mandvle, were 
famous in the ancient days* and their hold and 
hardy mariners carried Xndmn commerce to the 
Persian*Gmf and the coasts Of Africa. Bat the 
opening of the Suez Canal and the increasing 
size of ocean steamers hme tended to concen¬ 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
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ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an 
outlet for the trade of the Southern Mahratta 
CoUntry. The trade of Bombay is valued at 
220 ctores Of rupees; the foreign trade of the 
port of Bombay at 168| crores (imports 103 
crores, exports 65 crores); Karachi at«39,25 
laiihs (imports If,21, exports 24,70). 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
hor-in-Council. Tbe Governor is appointed 
by the Crown; and is usually drawn from 
the ranks of those who have made their mark 
fn English public life. He is assisted by a 
Council of three members, two of whom are 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service, and the third 
in practice is an Indian. Each Member takes spe¬ 
cial charge of certain departments, and cases 
where differences of opinion occur, or of special 
importance, are decided “ in Council.” All 
papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into five main departments each under a Secre¬ 
tary (a) llevenuo and Financial: (b) Political, 
Judicial, and Special: (c) General-, Educational, 
Marine and Ecclesiastical: (d) Ordinary Public 
Works : ( e ) Irrigation, The senior of the three 
Civilian Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secre¬ 
tary. The Government frequently moves. It 
is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March; at Mahablcshwar from April to June ; 
in Poona from June to September; and at 
Mahablcshwar kom October to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un¬ 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde¬ 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are •Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou¬ 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi¬ 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A coflectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten taiukas, each 
consisting of irorn one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
Tho village officers sue the patel, who is the 
head mf the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis¬ 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four taiukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control oyer the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

• Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to the, High Court ^sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising k Chief®Justice, who ig a bar¬ 
rister, ana six puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, ox Indian lawyers. In Bind the 
CourT of the Judictol Commissioner (three 
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judges, one of whom must be a barrister) is the 
highest court of civil and criminal appeal. Of 
the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge, 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordi¬ 
nate judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex¬ 
ceeding Us. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of tho Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge In 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis¬ 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of. by 
tho Executive District Officers. Capital sen¬ 
tences are subject to confirmation by tho High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has four Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising tho 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English Country Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of tho 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, Who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on tho land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years lias been 
to Increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst largo grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

Finance. 

The finance of the provincial govern¬ 
ments is marked by definite steps toward 
provincial financial autonomy. Up to 1870 
there was one common purse for all India. 
Since then progressive steps have been taken to 
increase the independence of local Governments. 
Broadly, certain heads of revenue are divided 
with the Imperial ^ Government, whilst certain 
growing heads of revenue, varying in each 
province, aro allotted to the local Government. 
Thus in Bombay the land revenue, stamp 
revenue and revenuo from assessed taxes arc 
divided with tho Government of India. All other 
local sources of revenue go intact to the local 
Government. The provincial Budget for 1913-14 
shows an opening balance of Rs. 168 lakhs, 
revenue 737 lakhs, expenditure 783 lakhs and 
the closing balance Rs. 122 lakhs. These largo 
balances arc due to grants from the Imperial 
Governments for non-recurring expenditure. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government; one for 
General Work* and the other for Irrigation, 
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tJndcr them arc Supeiintending Engineers and 8p are nominated by the Chancellor, 
in charge of divisions and Executive Engineers The principal educational institutions arc: — 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting Government Arts Colleges — 

Architect. The chief irrigation works arc Elphinstone College, Bombay; Principal 
in Sind ttnd consist of a chain of canals fed Wilkinson. 

by the annual inundations from the Indus and Deccan College, Poona, Principal J. Bain, 

one perennial canal the JAmrao. In the Presi* Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal the 

dency proper the principal protective works Rev. W. G. RobcrtsOn. 
arc the Nora Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal Private Arts Colleges — 


and a largo number of tanks. In addition 
there is under construction a, chain of pro¬ 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser¬ 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The first of these 
the Godavari Scheme, it is now in operation, 
the Pravara Scheme is in progress and the Nira 
Scheme has recently been sanctioned. The 
Public Works budgot for the current year is 
’80 lakhs of rupees. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into three 
categories: District Police, Railway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Generals for Sind and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi¬ 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu¬ 
lar cadre comprising Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government. The Training School at Nasik 
prepares young gazetted officers and the rank 
and file for their duties. The cost of the Police 
is 101 lakhs. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through 
the medium of grunts-in-all. Government 
maintain Arts Colleges at Bombay, Toona 
and Gujarat; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Science, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art and 
Law School. A Science College and a College 
of Commerce in Bombay are now in course of 
construction. Also iu Bombay City, and the 
headquarters of each district, a model secondary 
school. The other secondary schools are in 
private hands; the majority of the primary 
schools arc maintained by District and Local 
Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Municipality is responsible for primary educa¬ 
tion in Bombay City. There arc now in the 
Presidency 15 Arts Colleges, 516 Secondary 
Schools; 12,703 Primary schools ; 85 Schools 
for Special Instructions; 3,032 Private Insti¬ 
tutions, with 918,000 scholars. The Govern¬ 
ment Educational Budget is 105 lakhs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi¬ 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con¬ 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go¬ 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
(appointed by Government! or two years), and 
110 Fellows of whom 10 are ex-officio ; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 


St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus); 

Principal Rev. Father Sicrp. 

Wilson College, Bombay, (Scottish Mission), 
Principal Rev. Dr. Macldchan. 

Ferguson College, Poon^ (Deccan Educa¬ 
tional Society), Principal the Hon’blA 
Mr. It. P. Parunjpe. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State); 

Principal Professor Clarke. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (DhavnagaT 
State), Principal Professor Unwalla. 
Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State; 
Principal Professor Scott. 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern¬ 
ment), Principal Lt.-Col. Street, i.m.S. 
College of Science; Poona (Government); 
Principal Dr. Allen. 

Agricultural College* Poona (Government); 

Principal Dr. Harold Mann. 

Chiefs’ College, ltajkot, Principal Professor 
Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School, Bombay. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, 1C. Hewlett. 
Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Director 
Major Liston, i. m.s. * 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern¬ 
ment), Principal Mr. Cecil Burns. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, Prin¬ 
cipal Mr. T. Dawson. 

Medical. *' 

The Medical Department is in charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation of 
the Sanitary Commissioner, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each district headquarters are re¬ 
sponsible for the medical \Wrk of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted' to one of the 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioners.* Three large 
hospitals arc maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important up-country stations^ Over 
four million persons including 67,000 in-pa¬ 
tients arc treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 7 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out 
of the opium surpluses. r 

Governor and President in Couticil. 

His Excellency The Right Hon’blo Freeman 
Freeman-Thomas Baron Willingdon of 
Ratton, a.c.i.E. Took his seat 6th April 
1913. 

Personal Staff. 

R. E. Gibson, i.e.s., J.P., Private Secy. 

Major J. G. Greig, c.i.E.,cl21st Pioneers; Mili¬ 
tary Secy. 

Capt. T. C. Lucas, Surgeon to H. E. the Governor . 
Capt. G. E. Vaughan, 'JJae Coldstream Guards, 
Aide-de-Camp. 
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Capt. K. O. Goldie, 10t£ Duke of Cambridge’s 
Own Lancers (Hodson’s Horse), Aide-de- 
camp. 

Lieut. E. B. Egerton, 17th (Duke of Camb¬ 
ridge’s Own) Lancers, Extra Aide-de-camp. 

Lieut. Lord A. St. C. Sutherland-Leveson- 
Gower, The Royal Horse Guards, Extra 
Aide-de-Camp. m 

Capt. Vere Arthur Coaker, 3rd Skinner’s Horse, 
Commandant, H. E. the Governor's Body 
Guard. 

Lieut. Arthur Henry Maitland Wilson; 12th 
Cavalry, Adjutant, H. E. the Governor's Body 
Guard. w 

Subedar-Major Sher Muhammad Khan, 121st 
Pioneers; Indian Aide-de-Camp. 

Members of Council. 

Sir R. A. Lamb, K.c.S.l., C.I.E.; I.C.S. 

Mr. M. B. Chaubal, o.s.i., b.a.; ll.b., 

(On deputation.) 

Mr. C. H. A. Hill, c.s.t., c.i.E.; i.o.s. 

Mr. Prabhashankar D. Pattani, C.i.E., Member 
of Council. 

Additional Members of Council. 

Elected. 

Moulvie Rafluddin Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 
Elected by the Muhammadan Community 
of the Central Division. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi, b.a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Southern Division. 

Mr. G. M. Bliurgri, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by 
the Jaghirdars and Zamindars of Sind. 

Mr. F. M. Chinoy. Elected by the Muhamma¬ 
dan Community of the City of Bombay. 

Sardar Syed AH El Edroos. Elected by the 
Muhammadan Community of the Northern 
Division. 

Mr. K. R. Godbole. Elected by the District 
Local Boards of the Central Division. 

Shaikh G. f H. Hidayatallah, ll.b. Elected by 
the District Local Boards of the Sind Division. 

Sardar Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart., C.I.E. 
Elected by the Millowners’ Association of 
Ahmedabad. 

Sir Pherozcshah M. Mehta, ,K.c.i.E., m.a., Bar.- 
at-Law. Elected by the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of the City Wf Bombay. 

Mr. G. K. Parekh, b.a., ll.b. Elected by the 
Municipalities of the Northern Division. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, Bar.-at-Law. Elected by the 
District Local Boafds of the Northern Divi¬ 
sions 

Sardar B. A. Saneb Patwardhan, Chief of Ku- 
rundwad (Senior). Elected by the Sardars 
of the Deccan. 

Mr. Abdul Hussein Adamji Peerbhoy. Elected 
by the* Muhammadan Community of the 
Southern Division. 

Sardar Dulabawa Raisingji, Thakor of Kerwada. 
Elected by the SaMars of Gujarat. 

Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, Elected by the 
Indian Commercial Community. 

Mr. W. L. Graham. Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Rao Bahadur S. K. Rodda. Elected by the 
District Local Boards of the Southern Divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr. C. H. Setalvad, B.A., ll.b. Elected by the 
University of Bombay. 

Mr. S. B. Upasani, Elected by the Munici- 
paljties of the Central Division. 

Mr. Harchandrai VisHIhdas, b.a., ll.b. Elect¬ 
ed by th^Municipalities of the Sind Division. 


| Mr. William Underwood Nicholas. 

Nominated. 

The Advocato General {ex officio). 

Mr. R. P. Barrow, i.o.s. 

Mr. George Carmichael, o.s.i., i.e.s. 

Mr. J. E. C. Jukes. 

Dr, Dominick Anthony D’Monte. 

Mr. R. W. L. Dunlop, C.I.E. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. N. D. Khandalavala, ll.b. 

Mr. J. H. Kothari. 

Mr. J. A. D. McBain. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta. 

Rao Saheb V. S. Naik. 

Rao Bahadur R. M. Nilkantha, ll.b. 

Mr. R. P. Pranjpe. 

Mr. J. P. Crystal. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt., C.I.E. 

Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp. 

Mr. J P. Orr. 

Mr. F. L. Sprott. 

Surgeon-General H. W. Stevenson, C.S.D 
Mr. W. D. Sheppard. 

Secretaries to Government. 
Political, Special and Judicial. —C. C. Watson; 
C.I.E., I.o.s. 

Revenue, Financial and Separate. —The Hon’blo 
Mr. George Carmichael, o.s.i. 

General, Educational Marine and Ecclesias¬ 

tical —J. L. Rieu, I.C.S. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. —Philip Edward Percival. 

Public Works Department. —H. F. Beale, and 
Lt.-Col. W. V. Scudamore, r.e. {Joint 
Secretary.) 

Inspector-General of Police. — Michael Kennedy; 
o.s.i. 

Director of Public Instruction. —The Hon’ble 
Mr. W. H. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General. —The Hon’ble Surgeon-Gene* 
ral H.W. Stevenson, O.s.i., i.M.s. 

Commissioner in Sind, W. H. Lucas, O.S.I.? 
i.o.s. 


Miscellaneous appointments (S. C.) 
Advocate-General, The Hon. Mr. T. J. Strang* 


man. 

Inspector-General of Police, Michael Kennedy 


U.B.I. 

Director of Public Instruction, The Hon. Mr. 
W. H. Sharp. 

Surgeon-General, The Hon. Surgeon-General 
H. W. Stevenson, c.s.i. 

Oriental Translator, Sorab Mancckshah Bharucha, 
Talukdari Settlement Officer, J. H. E. Tupper. 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, F# G. Pratt. 

Director of Agriculture and Co-operative Credit 
Societies, G. F. Keatinge. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, C. S. 
Campbell. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay , P. R. Cadell, 




Vice-Chancellor , Bombay University , J. J 
Heaton. 

Registrar, Bombay University , Fardunji Dastur. 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay , S. M. Ed* 
wardes, c.v.o. ^ m „ _ 

Sanitary Commissioner , Lt.-Col. T. E, Dyson; 
I.M.S. 
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Accountant-General , A. Montagu Brigstocke. 
Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. Jackson, 
I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General , A. E. Doran, O.I.E. n. A. 
Sams, ( Officiating ). 

Commissioner of Customs , Saif, Opium and 
Excise, H. 0. Quin. 

Collector of Customs, Bombay , It. F. L. Whitt.y. 
Consulting Architect, G. W. Wittet. 

Governors of Bombay. 

Sir Abraham Shipman.1602 

Died on the island of Anjediva in October 1064 


Humfrey Cooke 


1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas. 


1666 

Died 21st May, 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey ( Officiating) 


1667 

Sir George Oxenden 


1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July,1669. 

Gerald Aungier . 


1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June, 1677. 

Thomas Rolt . 


1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. 


1681 

Bartholomew Harris 


1090 

Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694. 

Daniel Anncsley (Officiating) 


1694 

Sir John Gayer . 


1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite. 


1704 

William Aislabie. 


1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 


1715 

Charles Boone 


1715 

William Phipps. 


1722 

Robert Cowan . 


1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home . 


1734 

Stephen Law 


1739 

John Gcekie (Officiating) .. 


1742 

William Wake . 


1742 

Richard Bourchicr. 


1750 

Charles Crommelin. 


1760 

Thomas Hodges. 


1767 

Died, 23rd February, 1771. 

William Hornby 


1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 


1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 


1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) 


1788 

Major-General William Mcdows .. 


1788 

Colonel Robert Abercromby (a) .. 


1790 

George Dick (Officiating) 


1792 

John Griffith (Officiating ).. 


1795 

Jonathan Duncan. 


1795 

Died, 11th August, 1811. 


• # > 


George? Brown ( Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Barfc. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.c.b. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck¬ 
with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15th January, 1831. 

John Corner (Officiating) .. 

The Earl of Clare. 

Sir Robert Grant, G.O.H. 

Died, 9th July, 1838. 

James Farish ( Officiating ) 

Sir J. Itivctt-Carnac, Bart. .. 

Sir William Hay Macnaghterif Bart. ( b ) . 
George William Anderson ( Officiating) .. 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.c.H. .. 

Lestock Robert ltcid (Officiating) 

George Russell Clerk 

Viscount Falkland 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., p.c. 

Sir George ltusscl Clerk, k.c.b. (2nd time) 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, k.c.b. 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, k.c.b, .. 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.c.S.l. 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, c.S.i. (Acting),. 
The Right Hon. Sir ^ames Fcrgusson, 
Bart., k.c.m.g. 


1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


1831 

1831 

1835 

1838 

1839 

1841 

1842 

1846 

1847 

1848 
185^ 
1860 
1862 
1867 

1872 

1877 

1880 

1880 


James Braifcliwaifce Peile, C.S.i. (Acting). . 1885 

Baron lteay .1885 

Baron Harris .1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1895 

Baron Sandhurst .. 1895 

Baron Northcote, C.B. .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.CJ.S.i. (Meting) .. 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.O.M.G., G.C.I.E. .. 1903 

J. W. P. Muir-Maekcnzie, c.S.i. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, g.c.m.g., 1907 

G.C.I.E. (c). 

Baron Wiltingdon, G.C.I.E. .. .. 1913 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty fti Aug.,1793, 
and then joined the Council of the Gover¬ 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct., 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 


the 4th Aug., 1841, but^before he could take 
charge of his appointment, he was assassi¬ 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec., 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham, 


The Madras 

The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George, together with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por¬ 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141,075 square miles. It 
has on the east, on the Bay of Bepgal, a coast¬ 
line of about 1,200 miles; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 miles. 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any importance ; the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, are merely open roadsteads. 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-level 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft., and stretch¬ 
ing northwards from the Nilgirl Hills, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency; on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgiris. The height of the 


Presidency. 

western mountain-chain has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the chain is high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall, 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seaward 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the chain 
is low, rain-clouds are not" hecked in their west¬ 
ward course. In the central tableland and on 
the east coast tlio rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive. The rivers, which flow 
from west to cast, in their earlier course drain 
rather than irrigate the country; but the deltas* 
of the Godaveri, Kistna and Cauvery are pro¬ 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of*the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely, ® 
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# Population. 

The population of the Presidency in 
1911 was 41,402,000 and that of the Native 
States was 4,813,000. Hindus account for 
89 per cent., Mahomedans for 6, Christians for 
3, and Animists for 2. Tho vast majority of the 
population is of Dravidian race, and th#prin- 
cipal Dravidian languages, Tamil and Telugu, 
are spoken by 15 and 14 million persons, respec¬ 
tively. Of every 1,000 people, 407 speak Tamil, 
377 speak Telugu, 74 Malayalam, 37 Canarese 
and 23 Hindustan* It is remarkable that of 
the 41 millions of population all but quarter of 
a million belong to it by birth. 

Agriculture. 

Over 70 per cent, of the- population 
is occupied in agriculture, 48 per cent, 
having a direct interest as landowners or 
tenants. About 80 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is under food crops, tho principal being rice 
(10*7 million acres, Madias coming next to Ben¬ 
gal as a producer of rice), Cholum or great millet 
(5*2 million acres), spiked millet (nearly 4 
million acres) and ragi (millet). Practically no 
wheat or barley is grojvn in the Presidency. 
About 2| million acres are under oil-seeds. 
About 21 million acres are under cotton, about 
17,000 acres are under tea and about 50,000 
acres are under coffee, in the production of 
which last Madras has no Indian rival. Irriga¬ 
tion is unnecessary on the west coast, but on 
the east about 30 per cent, of the cultivated 
area lias ordmar% to be irrigated. Irrigation 
works include 33,000 tanks and reservoirs and 
7,000 channels. The recent progress of the 
application of machinery to irrigation on a 
small scale has been remarkable. 

* Industries. 

Comparative poverty in readily exploitable 
mineral wealth and the difficulty of coal 
supply prohibit very large industrial deve¬ 
lopment in the Presidency, but excellent work, 
both in reviving decadent industries and testing 
new ones, has been done under Government 
auspices. Thc # only indigenous art employing 
a considerable # numbcr of workers is weaving. 
There are 903 factories with over 20,000 steam 
engines. Of these, 11# factories arc concerned 
with coiton. % 

Trade. 

The grand total of the Presidency’s 
sea-borne trade is Its. 54,99,88,000 ; the average 
for the five years ending 1909-10 was 
Its. 42,59,24,000. The latest figures give total 
imports of the valuo of Rs. 13,58,12,420 and 
total exports of the mlue of Rs. 25,32,01,645. 
The chief head under imports is articles wholly 
or partly manufactured (Rs. 1,038 lakhs), the 
biggest iteift being cotton manufactures (Rs. 
3,29,84,000).' The chief head under exports is 
raw produce anc^articles mainly unmanufactur¬ 
ed (Rs. 1,091 lakhs), the biggest items being 
seeds (Rs. 4,69,29,000), cotton (Rs. 4,07,52,000), 
leather (Rs*. 3,75,99,flf)0), grain and pulse, 
coffee, tea. About 60 per cent, of the Presi¬ 
dency's trade is with the British Empird and 
aboutdIO per cent. wittitho United Kingdom. 
The port of Madras has^O per cent, of the Pre¬ 
sidency's sea«bome trade. 

2 


1 Education. 

The literate population numbers 3,130,000. 
In every 1,000, 138 men and 13 women 
can read and write. Of every 1,000 
persons, 6 are literate in English, but the total 
number of women literate in English is only 
4,000. There were in 1910-11 thirty Arts 
Colleges, 5 Professional Colleges, 558 Secondary 
Schools and 23,426 Primary Schools for males; 
for females there were 1 Arts College, 248 Secon¬ 
dary Schools and 9,000 Primary Schools. In 
addition to these, all of which were public insti¬ 
tutions, there were 366 advanced and 4.774 
elementary private institutions for male scholars 
and about J50 for females. The total number 
of scholars in educational institutions of all 
kinds was 1,215,725, including 3.741 students in 
Arts Colleges, 890 in Professional Colleges, 
152,413 in Secondary Schools and 922,911 in 
Primary Schools. The Madras University pro¬ 
duces each year about 600 graduates in Arts. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on 
a system generally similar to that 
obtaining in Bombay and Bengal. At the head 
is the Governor, usually selected from the ranks 
of British public men or of ex-CJovernors of 
Colonies; with the Governor is associated an 
Executive Council of throe members, two of 
whom must have served for ter, years under the 
Crown in India, while the third, of whom official 
experience is not required, is in practice, but not 
of necessity, an Indian. Madras administra¬ 
tion differs, however, in some important res¬ 
pects from that of other major Provinces. 
There is no intermediate local authority between 
tho Collector of tho District and tho authorities 
at headquarters, tin; Commissioner being un¬ 
known in Madras. Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis¬ 
sioner is given to the Collector, whoso status is 
rather higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
part is exorcised by the Board of Revenue. 
Each member of tin; Board of Revenue is in fact 
a Commissioner for specific subjects throughout 
the Presidency. This conduces to administra¬ 
tion by specialists and to the maintenance of 
equal progress in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but it leaves tho Government 
without an offic ial who can judge of the general 
I administration of large parts of the country. 

! For those and other reasons the Decentralisa¬ 
tion Commission has recommended that a 
system of Commissioncrships be introduced in 
Madras. 

Finance. 

The revenues of the Presidency according to 
the revised estimates, 1912-13, amounted to 
Rs. 805*8 lakhs, derived mainly from land reve¬ 
nue (Rs. 344 lakhs) and excise (Rs. 165*5 lakhs). 
The last figure is unprecedentedly large. The 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 762*1 lakhs, the 
main heads being land revenue administration 
(Rs. 142*9 lakhs), education (Rs. 65*6 lakhs); 
police (Rs. 87*3 lakhs), “civil works, civil" 
(Rs. 85*8 lakhs), “ civil works, public works 
department” (Rs. 68*3 lakhs), courts of law 
(Rs. 66 lakhs), medical (Rs. 19*8 lakhs). 

The impression conveyed by considerable 
surpluses is misleading. Madras has been living 
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to a great extent on windfalls in the form of 
grants from the Government of India and a good 
deal of technically non-recurring expenditure 
is in fact recurring. The excess of recurring 
revenue over recurring expenditure is thus 
largely illusory. 

Governor and President-in-Council. 

His Excellency the lit. Hon. Baron Pentland, 
G.o.l.B., P.o. Took his seat 30th October, 1912. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Sec.] C. B. Cotterell. 

Military Sec., Capt. C. J. L. Allanson, 6th 
GoorKa Rilles. 

Aides de-Camp, Capt. J. A. Butchart, R. P. A., 
Capt. II. Col more, 6th Dragoons. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. It. H V. Caven¬ 
dish, M.V.O. 

Honorary Aides-de-camp, Col. F. D. Bird, 
V.D., Comdr. W.B. Huddleston, R. I. m. 
Native Aide-de-Camp , Itisaldar llari Singh. 
Surgeon, Major F. F. Elwcs, C.I.B., M.H., I.M.S. 
Commandant of Body Guard, Capt. C. Jarvis, 
20th Deccan Horse. 

Adjutant of Body Guard, Lieut. F, Oswald, 
20th Deccan Horse. 

Members of Council. 

Sir J. N, Atkinson, k.c.s.i. 

P. 8. Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar, O.S.I.; C.I.E. 

Sir H. A. Stuart, k.o.v.o., c.S.i., ( tempy ). 

Additional Members of Council. 

Elected. 

Dr. T. M. Nair. 

T. V. Soshagiri Aiyar. 

B. N. Sarma. 

M. Ramachandra Itao Pantulu. 

A. Subba Krishna Itao Pantulu. 

Pattu Kesava Pillai. 

A Subbarayulu Iteddiyar. 

**. V. Aiyar Narasinha Aiyar. 
h. V Hainan Menon. 

V. 1C. Aiyangar ltamanujacharlyar. 
Krishnaswami Kama Aiyangar. 

K. It. Venhata Krishna Kao Pantulu. 

The Z&mindar of Doddappanayakkanur. 

C. V. Surya Narasinha Raju. 

K. Chldambaranatha Mudaliyar. 

V. Kunliiraman Nayanar. 

T. Zain-ul-abidcn Sahib Shifa-ul-Mulk. 
Ahmed Tambi Ghulam Muhiuddin Marakkayar. 
A. D. Jackson. 

It. M. Savago. 

E. F. Barber. 

Nominated. 

The Advocate-General. 

A. G. Cardew, C.S.I. 

L. M. Wynch, c.i.e. 

L. Davidson, o.s.i. 

C. A. Smith, c.i.e. 

H. E. Clerk. 

W. O. Home, c.S.i. 

It. B. Clegg. 

It. C. C. Car *. 

A. Butterwortli. 

Surg.-Gen. W. B. Bannerman, c.S.i.; m.d., 

Sir A. G. Bourne, JK.O.i.e., D.sc. 

H. F. W. Gillman. 

C. It. M. Schmidt. 

Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 


Hajf Ismael Sait, I&lian Bahadur. 

T. Richmond. 0 

Sir F. J. E. Spring, K.O.l.B. 

P. Somasundara Chettlyar. 

V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

A. Muirhead, c.i.e. 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary to Government , A. G. 

Cardew. 

Revenue, L. M. Wynch. 

Local and Municipal , Education and Legisla¬ 
tive, L. Davidson. 

Public Works, {General), A. Smith, C.I.E. 
Joint Secretary (Irrigation Branch), n. F. 
Clerk. 

Board op Revenue. 

First Member, Sir II. A. Stuart, K.C.V.O.; 
C.S.I. 

Second Member, W. 0. Home, c.S.i. 

Third Member, R. B. Clegg. 

Fourth Member, L. M. Wynch, C.I.E. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, etc.; 
A. Butter worth. 

Revenue Survey Department, Director, D. G. 
Hatched. 

Director of Public Instruction, Sir A. G. Bourne, 

K. C.I.E. 

Vice Chancellor of Madras University —• 
Registrar of Madras University, F. Dewsbury. 
Inspector-General of Police, D. W. G. Cowie. 
Surgeon-General, Surgeon-General W. B. 
Bannerman, C.S.i. 

Accountant-General, J. F.^Graham. 
Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. R. J. 
Macnamara, I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, C. H. Harrison, 

Collector of Customs, fl. II. Hood. 
Commissioner of Salt, Abkari, etc., N. S. 
Brodie. 

Inspector-General of Registration, C. R. M. 
Schmidt. 

President, Madras Corporation, P. L. Mooro, 
c.i.e. 

Director of the fiodaikanal and Madras Obser¬ 
vatories, J. Evershed.**' 

Supt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, 

J. R. Henderson. 

Piscicultural Expert, H. C. Wilson. 

Persian and Hindustctui Translator to Govern¬ 
ment, Major A. I\. Nethcrsolo, i'a. 
Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies , 

L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Diwan Bahadur. 
Scientific Officer for Planting Industries of S. 

India, It. D. Anstead. e 

Consulting Architect, W. H. Nicholls. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford .. .. 1684 

Elihu Yale .. .. 1687 

Nathaniel Higginson .. 1692 

Thomas Pitt .. .. 1698 

Gulston Addison .. .. * 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague, (Acting) 1709 

William Fraser, (Acting) .. 1709 

Edward Harrison .. .. 1711 

Joseph Collet .. .. 1717 

Francis Hastings, (ACing) 1720 

Nathaniel El wick .. .. 1721 
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James Macrae .. .* .. .. *1725 

George MortoiTPitt .1730 

Richard Benyon.1735 

Nicholas Morse .1744 

John Hindc . 

Charles Floyer .. . < .. . 1747 

Thomas Saunders.1750 

George Pigot .. .. .. .. *1755 

Robert Palk .. .. .. .. 1763 

Charles Bourchier .. .. .. .. 1767 

Josias DuPre .. .. .. .. 1770 

Alexander Wynch .. .. .. .. 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended).1775 

George Stratton.1776 

John Whitehill, ( Acting) .1777 

JSir Thomas Rumbold, Bait.1778 

*tfohn Whitehill (Acting) .1780 

Charles Smith ( Acting) .1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B. .. 1781 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. .. .. .. 1785 

Alexander Davidson, (Acting) .. .. 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell,K.B. 1786 
John Ilollond, ( Acting) .. .. .. 1789 

Edward J. Hollond, ( Acting ) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows .. ♦. 1790 

Sir Charles Oakelcy, Bart. .. .. 1792 

Lord Hobart .1794 

Major-General George Harris.; (Acting). . 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck .. 1803 

William Petrie, (Acting) .1807 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. .. 1807 

Lieut.-Gencral th% Hon. John Aber- 1813 

cromby. 

The ltight Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.C.B. 

Died, 0 J^ily, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groeme, (Acting) «. 1827 

Stephen Bumbold Lushington .. .. 1827 

Lieut.-Gcneral Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B 1832 

George Edward Bussell, (Acting).. .. 1837 

Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., P.c. * .. .. 1837 

Lieut.-Gencral the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, K.T., C.B. • 


The Bengal 

#• 

The Residency $i Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjec* 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and the Bajshahi 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Ifcmgal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 84,092 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 46,305,042 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Native 
States of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera, which 
are under the general supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal; and the French territory of 
Chandemagore. The area of the British territory 
, is 78,412 square mllcs M Bengal comprises the 
lower valleys and deltas of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, ♦ and In the main consists of a 
. great ajjuviai plain intersected in its southern 
portion by innumerable waterways. In the 
north are the Himalayan mountam and sub- 


Henry Dickinson, (Acting) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Bight Hon. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottingcr, Bart., o.C.B. 

Daniel Eliott, (Acting) .. .. .. 1854 

Lord Harris .1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.C.B. .. 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead, (Acting) .. 1800 

Sir Henry George Ward, G.c.M.G. . .. 1860 

Allied at Madras, 2 August, 1800. 

William Ambrose Morehead, (Acting.) .. 1800 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. .. 1801 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Maltby, (Acting) .. .. .. 1863 

Lord Napier of Mcrchistoun, K.T. (a) .. 1860 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, c.s.i. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart .1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Bose Robinson, c.s.i., (Acting) .. 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos .. 1875 

Tile Bight Hon. W. P. Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootaeamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William lludleston, (Acling) .. .. 1881 

The Bight Hon. M. E. Grant Duff .. 1881 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. .. 1880 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea¬ 
tion.) 

John Henry Garstin, C.S.I., (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock .. .. .. .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.c.M.G. .. 1896 

Baron Ampthill.1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General. 
1904. 

James Thomson, c.s.i. (Acting) .. ,. 1904 

Gabriel Stokes, c.s.i., (Acting) .. .. 1900 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawlcy, k.c.m.g., G.C.I.E. 1900 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., k.c.m.g., G.C.I.E. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912. 
Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i,, c.i.E., 1912 

(Acting.) 

Right Hon. Baron Pentium!, P.C., G.C.I.E. 1012 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi¬ 
chael of Skirling, 


Presidency. 

montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jalpalgurl, 
and on the southeast the hills in Hill Tippera and 
Chittagong, while on the west the Chota Nagpur 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract 
running through the western portions of Midna- 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhuin. The 
general range of the country however is very 
low, and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigurj to the forests and swamps known 
as the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
24,237,238 or 52*4 per cent, arc Mahomedans 
and 20,945,379 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all but 2*4 per cent, of the 
population. Christians, Buddhists, and Animists 
combined number a little over 1,100,000. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by four per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
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people number nearly 300,000 and Naipali is the 
tongue of 80,000 persons principally residents 
in the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal. 

industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 1911 
nearly 35£ million persons oi three-fourths of Mic 
population derive their suppdrt from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these 30 millions are 
cultivators, and 3$ millions farm servants and 
field labourers. The jute crop lias greatly 
improved the economic status of the cultivator, 
especially in Eastern Bengal, and the area under 
this fibre in 3013 is estimated at 2,782,943 acres. 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India and it is computed that 
84 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi¬ 
dency is devoted to its production. Other 
crops include barley, wheat, pulses, and oil¬ 
seeds, the area devoted to the last named being 
over 2 million acres. Sugar is produced both 
from the sugar-cane and the date palm, and 
tobacco is grown for local consumption in nearly 
every district of Bengal. There are over 370 
tea gardens in the Presidency with a planted 
area of 138,000 acres. 

Manufactures. 

The jute mills of Calcutta which constitute 
the principal manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency give employment to over 200,000 
hands. The number of looms at work is 37,400 
and the total export of jute and jute manufac¬ 
tures in 1912-13 exceeded £3l£ millions of which 
£16J millions represented the, raw material. 
The industry has suifered from time to time from 
over-production but at present is experiencing 
exceptional prosperity and new mills arc being 
erected, equipped with the most modern machi¬ 
nery. Other principal industries arc cotton 
twist and yarn, silk yarn and cloth, hand-made 
cloth, sugar, molasses and paper. The silk 
weaving industry is in a fairly prosperous con¬ 
dition in the Bankura district and tasar and silk 
cloths are made in Burdwan. The manufacture 
of tea is carried on an extensive scale in Darjee¬ 
ling and .Talpaiguvi and the manufacture of lac 
is an industry of considerable importance. In 
1912-13 the maritime trade of Bengal reached 
a total of Its. 202J erores 95 per cent, of which 
passed through the Port of Calcutta. The 
foreign trade amounted to Us. 172 ’28 erores of 
which Rs. 71*80 erores represented impoits and 
Rs. 100*48 erores exports. Of the foreign tiade 
96 per cent, passed through Calcutta and 4 per 
cent, through Chittagong. The growth of Cal¬ 
cutta’s commerce has been so rapid in recent 
years that the maritime trade exceeds the port 
accommodation available and urgent demands 
are being advanced for extensions both by im¬ 
porters of foreign merchandise and exporters of 
coal. With the re-adjustment of the boundaries 
of Bengal and the creation of a new Province of 
Behar and Orissa the more important coal-flelas 
have passed into the new Province. The pro¬ 
duction of 1912 for Bengal itself, with Bchar and 
Orissa, reached nearly 13£ million tons. 

Administration. 

The present form of Government dates from 
the 1st of April 1912, when the administrative 
changes announced by the King-Emperor at 


Delhi in December 1911 came into operation* 
A Governor was then substituted dor a Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, who had previously been at the 
head of the Province, and Lord Carmichael of 
Skirling assumed charge of the office. The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council, 
two of whom are at present members of the In¬ 
dian Cfcvil Service and the third an Indian. The 
Civil Secretariat consists of the Chief Secretary, 
who is in charge of the Political and Appoint¬ 
ment Departments, the General and Revcnuo 
Secretary, the Financial and Municipal Secre¬ 
tary, the Judicial Secretary, ^hree Undcr-Sccrc- 
fcaries and two Assistant Secretaries. The Gov¬ 
ernment divides its time between Calcutta, 
Darjeeling and Dacca. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners 
under tho Governor-General in Council, the 
divisions being those of the Presidency,Burdwan, 
Uajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit of 
administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector. As Collector he supervises the in¬ 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of Criminal justice in the dis¬ 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com¬ 
missioners arc the channels of communication 
between the local officers and tho Government. 
In certain revenue matters they arc, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal¬ 
cutta ; in other matters they arc under tho 
Governor’s direct control. 

Justice. 0 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a barrister and 19 puisne 
judges who arc barristers, civilians or vakils. 
Below the High Court arc the Pistriit and Addi¬ 
tional J udges, the Small Cause Court and Subor¬ 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs. Of these 
officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate judges are also 
endowed with tho*powcr of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jririsdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
courts of the various classes of magistrates. 
On its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals in respect of convictions by a Court of 
Session, and it also confirms, modifies or ennuis 
sentences of death passed by Sessions Courts in 
the interior. Calcutta has six Presidency 
Magistrates, and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with six judges who dispose bt cases of 
the class that are usually heard in County 
Courts in England. 

Local GoveAiment. 

By the Bengal Act of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in tho interior the powers of 
Commissioners of municipalities have been 
increased. Municipal expenditure now com¬ 
prises a large number of objects, including the 
veterinary institutions, the training and employ¬ 
ment of female medical j)ractitioners and tho 
provision of free libraries The Commissioners 
also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and also to the regulation of buildings. 
In Calcutta the Act of <?899 created three co¬ 
ordinate municipal authorities, the Corporation, 
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the Gcneial Committee^ and the Chaft 1 man. 
The total nUtnber of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remainder appoint¬ 
ed by Government and by commercial bodies. 
In order to improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Trust lias been 
created with extensive powers. Jn the mofussil, 
District and Local Boards exercise considerable 
powers, and Union Committees have been 
formed which deal for the most part with the 
control of village roads, sanitation and watcr- 
supply. 

finance. 

As in other Provinces, the revenue is divided 
between the Local Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Budget for 19L3-14 showed 
an opening balance of its. 2‘84 crores, estimated 
revenue amounted to Its. 5*93 crores and ex¬ 
penditure aggregated 6*82 crores. Of the 
closing balance of Its. 195 lakhs, Rs.l43J lakhs 
was earmarked for various objects, including the 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, the new Dacca 
University, police re-organisation and education. 
In view of the importance of the new Presidency 
of Bengal starting with a substantial balance, 
the Government of India provided it with an 
opening balance of Its. 150 lakhs, to which they 
added special grants fiom tho surplus of the 
opium revenue of Its. 106^ lakhs. Owing to the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal at the iloso of 
the eighteenth century the land revenue per acre 
is very low, the zemindars and their tenants 
having shared between them the whole advan¬ 
tage accruing fro^ tire enormous increase in the 
value of the produce of the soil which has taken 
place. The question whether the Zemindars 
who were confirmed in possession by the Per¬ 
manent Settlement were really landholders or 
merely collectors of revenue has long been the 
subject of cAitrovcrsy. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is at present 
under the charge of a Chief Engineer. The 
redistribution of territories Tm 1st April 1912 
caused considerable«hanges in this Department, 
and almost all the irrigation works in the old 
province of Bengal as well as two out of the 
three Canal Revenue Divisions went to the now 
Province of Bchar and Orissa. There was also a 
considerable reduction in the staff and in the 
nundxf of Publi^ Works Circles and Divisions. 
Public buildings are erected by the Department 
which also constructs roads and carries out 
miscellaneous improvements. Irrigation works in 
Bengal arc under the charge' of the Irrigation 
Department which deals with the numerous 
waterways that intersect the Province. 

frriice. 

The Bengal Police Force is split up into four 
divisions, the District Police, Railway Police, 
River Police (now in course of formation) and 
the Calcutta City Police. The District Police 
are under the gjntrol of the Inspector-General 
of Police, who is usually a Covenanted Civilian, 
although the office is open to gazetted members 
of the Force. UnderJiim arc Deputy Inspcc- 
tors-General for the Dacca range, the Rajshahi 
range, and the Presidency range, and also a 
Depuiy Inspector-General in charge of the 
C.I.D., the Railway rfcd River Police. Each 
district is in*charge of a District Superintendent, 1 
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and live of the more important districts have an 
Additional Superintendent, with a cadre com¬ 
prising Assistant Superintendents, Deputy. 
Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-inspectors, 
head constables and constables. Tho River 
Police Force, the formation of which has not yet 
been completed, will be under the Deputy 
Inspector-General who has charge of the C.I.D. 
There is also a Village Police, comprised of 
dulfadars, who cacli have charge of a thana, and 
chowkklars who are under the District Magis¬ 
trate. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com¬ 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern¬ 
ment. The Commissioner has under him 
Deputy Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors, head constables and constables, and a re¬ 
serve force of about 100 European sergeants. 
There is a training school at Sarda, where young 
gazetted officers and Sub-1 nspcctors learnt their 
duties. The annual cost of the Police is nearly 
Rs. 100 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, and Sani¬ 
tation is in charge of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
both these officials being members of the Indian 
Medical Service. There is also a Sanitary 
Engineer for the Presidency. In the districts the 
Civil Surgeons are responsible for medical work. 
There are 19 hospitals in Calcutta. 9 of which 
are supported by tho Government and 340,000 
persons are treated at t hese institutions annually, 
of whom nearly 30,000 arc in-patients. In the 
| mofussil districts there arc several hundred 
hospitals and disp< nsaries, the number of 
patients treated annually in the Province, as it 
stood prior to the re-partition, being 4,630,000 
including 69,700 in-patients. 

Education. 

Tii the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted in 
large measure by Government grants-in-aid. 
Government maintains three Arts colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women), 
one at llooghly, one at Krishnagar, one at 
Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at Chittagong. 
It also maintains two training colleges for tea¬ 
chers in high schools at Calcutta and Dacca, an 
engineering college at Sibpur and an engineering 
school at Dacca, a medical college, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Scrampoie. 
It also provides at the head quarters of all dis¬ 
tricts except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also 
at certain other mofussil centres model high En¬ 
glish schools for the education ot‘ boys, while 
each Government Arts college has a collegiate 
school attached also under Government control. 
Government high schools for girls exist only in 
the head-quarters’ station of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Mymensingh and Chittagong. The other sec¬ 
ondary schools, with the exception of a few 
middle schools managed either by Government 
or by Boards, arc under private control. The 
administration of primary education rests 
mainly with tlic district and local Jboards, large 
grants being given from provincial revenues to 
the boards, which contribute only slightly from 
their own funds. Only in backward localities 
1 are such schools either entirely managed, or 
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directly aided, by Government. Apart from the 
institutions referred to above, 130 institutions 
called Guru Training Schools are maintained by 
the Department for the training of vernacular 
teachers. For the education of Mahomedans, 
there are senior madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Chittagong and Hooghly, which are managed by 
Government. There are also certain Govern¬ 
ment Institutions for technical and industrial 
education. A largo proportion of educational 
work of every stage is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They arc mainly responsible for prim¬ 
ary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government,. These bodies maintain a 
second grade Arts College and a high school at 
Midnapore, a high school at Burdwan, and a 
high school at Chittagong. 

There arc now in the Presidency :— 


Arts Colleges .. .. 33 

Law „ .... 9 

Medical ,, .. .. 1 

Engineering Colleges .. 2 

Training Colleges ., ,. 3 

Secondary Schools ., .. 2,317 

Primary Schools .. .. 35,186 

Special „ .. .. 3,008 

Private Institutions .. .. 2,380 


with 16,97,714 pupils in all. 

The Government Educational Budget allot¬ 
ment for the provlnco for 1913*1914 is 
Be. 1,31,88,000. Of this a large proportion re¬ 
presents the grants recently allotted by the Go¬ 
vernment of India. 

The Department is administered by a Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction assisted by an Assis¬ 
tant Director and on Officer dn special duty for 
work in connection with general education, and 
by a special officer in connection with Technical 
and Industrial Education. A Special Officer is 
shortly to be appointed in connection with 
development of Mahomcdan education. Each 
division is in charge of a Divisional Inspector 
assisted by a certain number of Additional and 
Assistant Inspectors according to the require¬ 
ments of the several divisions. Similarly the 
administrative charge of the Primary education 
of each district is in the hands of a Deputy In¬ 
spector assisted by Additional Deputy and Sub- 
Inspectors of Schools, the latter class officers 
being in some instances helped by officers of 
humbler status called Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
and Inspecting Pandits. Higher education is 
controlled by the University (CaleuAta) estab¬ 
lished in 1837, administered by the Chancellor, 
(the Governor General and Viceroy of India), 
the Rector (the Governor of Bengal), the Vice 
Chancellor (appointed by the Government of 
India, usually for two years at a time) and 100 
fellows, of whom 10 are ex-offi,cio, 10 are elected 
by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties and the 
remainder (70) are nominated by the Chan¬ 
cellor, This University maintains one Law 
College called' tho University Law College, Cal¬ 
cutta. The University is mainly an examining 
University, but Is rapidly developing into a 
teaching University also. 


The principal educational institutions are: — 
Government Arts Collegi!s. 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Principal, H It. 
James. 

Dacca College, Principal, A. A. J. Archbold, 
ltajshahi College, Principal, Rai K. Banerjee 
Bahjfdur. 

Chittagong College, Principal, F. C. Turner. 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Principal, S. C. 
Acharyya. 

Hooghly College, Principal, S. P. Dass. 
Krishnagar College, Principalis. C. Dey. 
Bcthune College, Calcutta, Lady Principal, 
Mrs. K. Das. 

Private Arts Colleges. 

Aided. 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Rev. J. Watt. 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, Principal, llev. 
Father Crohan 

L. M. 8. College, Bhowaniporc (Calcutta), 
Principal, Rev. W. G. Broekway. 

Jaganath College, Dacca, Principal, L. M. 
Chatter ji. 

Braja Mohan College, Barisal, Principal, N. L. 
Mookherjec. 

Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh, Principal 
i J. C. Ghosh. 

Victoria College, Comilla, Principal, Satyendra 
Nath Basu. 

Wesleyan College, Bankura, Principal, Rev. 
J. Mitchell. 

Victoria College, Narail, Principal, Gopal 
Chandra Maitra. * 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, Principal, Kama- 
kliya Cliaran Nag. 

Unaided . 

City College, Calcutta, Principal, Hcramba 
Chandra Maitra. 

ltipon College, Calcutta, Principal, Ramendra 
Sundar Trevedi. 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta, Principal, G.C.Bose. 
Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, Principal 
Saradaranjan Roy. 

Bishop’s College, Calcutta,Principal, Rev. 
R. Gee. 

Central College, Calcutta, Principal, Khudiram 
Bose. 

C. M. S. College, Calcutta, Principal, Rev. 

W. S. Holland. ® 

Diocesan College, Calcutta, Fady Priircipal 
Sister Mary Victoria. 

Krishna Chandra College, Hctampur, Principal, 
Dhurmadas Dutt.. 

Burdwan Raj College, Principal, Umacharan 
Bandhyopadhyay. 

Uttarpara College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Maitra. 

Scrainporc College, Principal, Dr. George 
Howells. 

Edward College, Pabna ; Principal, Atul 
Chandra Sen. 

Loreto House, Calcutta, Lady Principal,Mother 
Gonzaga. « 

Municipal. 

Midnapore College, Principal, Jogendra Nath 
Hazra. t 

Colleges for Professional training. 
Engineering-Government . 

Civil Engineering College Sibpur, Principal, 
B. Heaton, * 
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Teaching-Government. 

David Hare ^Training College, Principal, W. E. 
Griffith. 

Dacca Training College, Principal, E. E. Biss. 
Aided, 

L. M. S. Training College, Bhowanipore, 
(Calcutta), Principal, Rev. W. G. Brc^kway. 
Medicine-Government 

Medical College, Calcutta, Principal, Lt.-Col. 

J. T. Calvert. 

^ Law. 

University Law College, Calcutta, Principal, 
Dr, Satis Chandra Bagchi. 

The Law Department attached to the Dacca 
College, Vice-Principal, Muazzam Ali. 

The Law Department attached to the Ripon 
College, Calcutta, Principal, Janaki Nath 
Bhattacharji. 

Thero arc also Plcadership classes attached 
to the Government Colleges at Dacca, ltajshahi, 
Chittagong and Krishnagar and in the unaided 
college at Bcrhamporo, the Ripon College and 
the Metropolitan Institution, Calcutta, and the 
Municipal College at Midnaporo. 

Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency The lit. Hon. Thomas David, 
Baron Carmichael of Skirling, G.O.I.E., K.c.M.a. 
Took his seat, 1st April, 1912. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary . R. Gourlay. 

Military Secretary , Major It. F. Bateman- 
Champain, 9th Gurkhas. 

Surgeon, Capt. J. H. Burgess, M.D.; I.M.S. 
Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. H. G. Vaux, Cornwall 
Light Infantry; Lieut, the Hon. C. A. J. 
Annesley* Oxford and Bucks L.l. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. Commander C. J. C. 
Kendall, d.s.o., r.i.m. : Lieut.-Col. G. G. 
Gordon, c.i.e. ; Commander E. A. Constable, 
R.N.; Major R. Glen, v.d. ; Hony. Col. 
C. ltouth. * 

Extra Aides-de-C(mp, Capt. K. Robertson; 
Lieut. M. B. Stone ; Lieut. G. Vivian; 
Lieut. E. F. Berry. 

Indian Aide-de-camp , Risaldar Ismail, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Commander of Body G%ard, Capt. R. B. Worgan, 
20tlf Deccan Horse. 

Adjutant of Body Guard, Lieut. W. Kenworthy, 
33rd Cavalry. 

Bengal Executive Council. 

Sir F. W.*Duke, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. Took his scat, 
1st April 1912. 

P. C. Lyon, o.s.i. Took his scat, 1st April 1912. 
Syed Shamsul Huda* Took his seat, 1st April 
1912. 

Legislative Council of Bengal, 
Councillors, Ex-Officio. 

Mr. P. C. Lyon, o.s.i., i.e.s. 

Nawab Syed Sl&ms-ul-Huda. 

Nominated , Officials. 

Mr. D. J. Macpherson^o.i.E. 

„ J. Lang. 

„ J. G. Cumming, o.l.E. 

,, Nt D. Beatson-BelWc.l.E. 

„ B. K. Finnimore. 


Mr. J. Donald 
„ H. F. Samman. 

„ Babington B. Ncwbould. 

,, H. II. Green. 

,, Binod Chandra Mitra. 

„ W. W. Homell. 

Rai Priya Nath Mukharjl Bahadur. 

Mr. A. N. Moberly. 

„ S. W. Goode. 

Nominated, Non-officials. 

Nawab Sir Khwaja Salimullah Bahadur, G.c.l E . 
K. o.s.i. 

Mr. H. J. Hilary. 

,, Satyendra Prasanna Sinha. 

Dr. Nilratan Sarkar. 

Raja Hrishikesh Lalia, c.i.e. 

Mr. R. Glen. 

Elected. 

Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab. 

Maharajadbiraja of Burdwan. 

Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray. 

Raja Soshi Kanta Acharyya Cbaudhuri Bahadur 
Dr. Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari. 

Mr. J. G. A pear. 

Ilai Radhacharan Pal Bahadur. 

Mr. N. McLeod. 

,, J. C. Shorrock. 

„ W. T. Grice. 

„ V. Woods. 

,, A. W. C. Chaplin. 

,, Golam Hoossain Cassim Ariff. 

Munshi Mazharul Anwar Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Musharraf Hussain. 

Maulvi Abdul Ivasem Fazl-ul-naq. 

Nawab Saiyid Hoosain Haidar Chaudhuri; 
Khan Bahadur. 

Maharaja Kanjit Sinha of Nasliipur. 

Rai Nalinaksha Basil Bahadur. 

Raja Mahcndra Ranjan Ray Bahadur. 

Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Roy. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banarji. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy. 

Babu Mohendra Nath Ray. 

Rai Hari Mohan Chandra Bahadur. 

Babu Ananda Chandra Ray. 

Babu Upendra Lai Ray. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government , C. J. Stevenson- 
Moore, c.v.o. 

Secretary, Revenue and General Departments, 
J. H. Kerr, C.I.E. 

Secretary, Financial and Municipal Departments, 
H. L. Stephenson. 

Secretary, Judicial Depadment, E. P. Chapman. 
Secretary to the Council and Assistant Secretary , 
Legislative Department, F. G. Wigley, c.i.e. 
Secretary to ^Government, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, and Chief Engineers, B. K. Finnimore. 
Deputy Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department , (Irrigation Branch), F. A. A. 
Cowley. 

Board of Revenue, 

Member, D. J. Macpherson, o.l.E. 

Secretary, W. A. Marr. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. W. Hornell 
Principal, School of Art, P. Brown. 
Inspector-General of Police, R. B. Hughes 
Buller, o.l.E. 
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Commissioner, Calcutta Police, Sir F. L. 

Halliday, c.i.e., M.v.o. 

Conservator of Forests, C. 13. Muriel. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals , Col. G. F. 
Harris, c.i.e. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major W. W. Clemsha. 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner for Malaria 
Research, Major A. B. Fry. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, It. F. L. Whitty. 
Commissioner of Excise and Salt, J. Donald. 
Accountant-General , H. G. Tombins, c.i.e. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W, J. 
Buchanan, c.i.e. 

Postmaster-General, P. G. Rogers, I.c.s. 
Inspector-General of Registration, P. N. 
Mukharji. 

Director of Agriculture, J. Tt. Blackwood. 
Protector of Emigrants, C. Banks, m.d. 

Chairman of Calcutta Corporation , C. F. Payne. 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Major 
A. T. Gage. 

Coroner, F. JC. Dobbin. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, J. M. 
Mitra. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal. 


Frederick J. Uailiday .. .. .. 1854 

John P. Grant .1859 

Cecil Beadon .1802 

William Grey .1867 


The United 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudli lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded ou the north by Tibet, on the 
north-cast by Nepal, on the south and south¬ 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dliol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubhal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 107,207 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Native States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,079 square miles and the newly-created inde¬ 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 805 
miles, giving a total of 112,040 square miles. 
Tho total population is 48,014,080, out of which 
Tehri and Rampur account for 802,030. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving ‘their present designation in 1902, in¬ 
clude four distant tracts of country : portions of 
the Himalayas, the sub-Tiimalayan tracts (the 
Kumaon), the great Gangetic plain and por¬ 
tions of tho hill systems of Central India (Bun- 
delkhand). The first two of these tracts are in¬ 
fertile and support a very sparse population 
and the Central Indian plateau is almost equal¬ 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extremo fertility and here the density of popu¬ 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
in tho west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vlndhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 


George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.% .. 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden,c.s.l.1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.c.s.i., ( Offig .) .. 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson,c.s.i., c.i.e.. . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, C.S.I. ( officiating) .. 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, k.c.s.i., c.i.e, .. 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k.c.s.i. .. 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonncll, K.c.s.i. (Offig.) .. 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.c.s.i. .. 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, c.s.i. ( Officiating ) , 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.c.s.i-p .. .. 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, c.s.i. (Officiating) .. 1902 

Sir A. II. Leith Fraser, K.c.s.i. .. ,. 1900 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Offig.) .. 1906 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) .. .. .. 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I.1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, c.s.i. (Officiating) .. .. 1911 


Tho office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors op the Presidency op fort 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 1912 
Skirling, (J.c.i.e., k.c.m.g. 


Provinces. 

forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond <fn a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach¬ 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water¬ 
ed by four rivers—the Ganges, J|jmna, Gogra 
aud the Gumti. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such \\Jiilst Mahomedans number 14 • 
per cent., the total of all other religions being 
less than 0*6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Aryas and Sikhs; 
the Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and lias extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. Th<r three main physical 
types are Dravidian, Arya* and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and tho former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-east e 
Aryans frequent the western Distiicts of the 
Province. Most of tho people, however, show 
a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan¬ 
guages are spoken by the great majority of tho 
people in the plains—W^tern Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari; Urdu, or Hindustani, Is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries. * 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than it *7 of the population. 
Tho soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal¬ 
ayas, the main alluviuip, and the Central f Indian 
alluvium; the va t characteristic soil of the 
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Central IndiaHi alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though hero also there aro 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
arc of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, tho%nost 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice,millet, maize, linseed,cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part *)f the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the 'Hills, to 40 inches in the Be¬ 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu¬ 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro¬ 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pro¬ 
sperity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. The great scourge 
has been, and is, that of plaguo, which hampers 
the agriculturist severely, and in the Terai, 
malaria still exacts a large toll. Land is 
held mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khaml and Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi¬ 
pal land owners in Oudh arc the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 51 
per cent, of the to%l area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich in minerals. 
Coal exists in Southern JMirzapur, iron 
and copper arc found in the Himalayan 

Districts, amP there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work¬ 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestonb is found in the 
Himalayas and stonc^is largely quarried in the 
> Mirzapur District. Cotton is ginned and spun 
throughout the provinces, as a home industry, 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried 
on in most districts. In 1901 nearly a million 
persons were dependent^on weaving, 140,000 on 
spinningf and 136,QpO on cleaning, pressing, and 
ginning, but during the last decade these 
industries havo been ou the decrease. The 
largest industry is in Azamgarh district, where 
there are 13p,000 looms. Silk spinning is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to the district of Benares, 
where the famous Kinkob brocade is made. Em¬ 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of ailk on cotton or muslin, 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet silk, crepe and sarsenet, 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lqpqucrcd brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus¬ 
tries arc those of paper-making (Lucknow) dye¬ 
ing, leather-work aink fireworks. The chief 

centre of European and Indian industry is Cawn- 
pore, which, situated in most advantageous 
position^ oil the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and wLher mills, which have 
a large and e*er increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in ^idia). There are cottou 


factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks) Meerut 
and Bareilly; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Ilardoi and llathras havo 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a very large English distillery, 
with patent still, and the provinces can claim 
six breweries, with an out-turn of over a mil¬ 
lion gallons. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad,Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Provinces are administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is generally chosen 
from among the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who have served in the Province. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi¬ 
ness is tlic Secretariat, the Staff of which con¬ 
sists of five Secretaries and five Under-Secre¬ 
taries. Tlio Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, Appointment, General Administia- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments ; another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart¬ 
ments; whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Government, Financial, Municipal, Miscel¬ 
laneous and Separate Revenue Departments. 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi¬ 
neers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads ami Buildings. Govern¬ 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
the Secretariat moves between these two places. 
The Lieutenant-Governor and the Secretariat 
spend the hot weather in Nairn Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Lieutenant-Governor tours 
the plains, as lie does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is tiie highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent eases, and it lias im¬ 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve in Oudh, average area 2,000 square miles 
and average population a million. Each Dis¬ 
trict. is in charge of a District Officer, termed a 
Collector and Magistrate in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner and Magistrate in Oudh and 
Kumaon, who is an Indian Civilian. The Dis¬ 
tricts are grouped together in Divisions under 
a Commissioner. There arc nine Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles and a population of from 5 to 6 millions. 
The District are sub-divided into tahsils, of 
which there MQ 217, with an average area of 
500 square miles and. a population of 220,000. 
Each Tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar , who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and 
also exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are di¬ 
vided into parganas which are units of impor¬ 
tance in the settlement of land revenue. Sub¬ 
ordinate to the Tahsildar8 are kanungos , of 
whom there arc, on an average, three to a tahsil. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct betwecu the vil¬ 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as¬ 
signs a subdivision, consisting of one or more 
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tahsils , as the case may bo to each of his subordi¬ 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians, (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions arc Politi¬ 
cal Agents for the Native States of Rampur and 
Tchri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

„ . Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, in Oudh, 
which arc tho final appellate authorities in both 
criminal and civil cases. The former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, 
two of whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, 
and the latter, represented by a Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner and two Additional Commissioners, one 
of whom is an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
There are twenty-seven District and Additional 
District Judges, (Indian Civilians) twenty-one 
in Agra and six in Oudh, who have both ori¬ 
ginal and appellate jurisdiction in civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases, and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assis¬ 
tants, includ’ng TahsHdars, preside in botli 
criminal and rent and revenue courts, ind dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
Commissioner is a High Court Judge in Civil 
cases, and a District Judge in Criminal cases. 
In tho larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Magistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court. There are also Subor¬ 
dinate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts 
and Mutisms, who dispose- of a large number 
of small civil suits, being specially empowered, 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Rs. 2,000, 
but generally they take cases up to Rs. 1,000. 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Its. 5,000. Appeals from Munsifs and Subor¬ 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges. 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to the 
value of Its. 500. There are also Honorary 
Munsifs, limited to Ks. 200 suits, and village 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Bs. 20. 
Local Government. 

Local Government Is exorcised by means of 
District and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on laud-owners; the 
latter deriving its revenue from octroi 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
to abolish octroi, because it interferes 
with through trade. Eighty-five Municipali¬ 
ties possess the privilege of electing their own 
members and some of them have non-official 
Chairman. They are generally composed of 
nominated and elected members, with an official 
Chairman, who guides them in «their duties. 
They deal with questions of sanitation, com¬ 
munication, lighting, town improvement, roads, 
water supply, drainage and education. Grants 
are made to Boards by Governments in some 
cases for special purposes from general reve¬ 
nues. There Is a tendency in the Provinces to 
ive local self-government a wider extension 
y means of an increase in the number of boards 
with non-official Chairmen and recently this 
privilege has been extended to fifteen Muni¬ 
cipalises. Small towns, termed Act XX towns 
also enjoy some measure of local self-govern¬ 
ment and it is under consideration to extend 
tlie principle here, too. 


I Finance. * 

I The Financial history of tho Province 
has not been a happy one, inadequate 
settlements, t.s., contracts between tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the local Government, and 
the severe famine in 1896 having caused Provin¬ 
cial brffikruptcy, which for a long time necessita¬ 
ted rigid economy in order to accumulate re¬ 
serves which could be spent on productive works. 
Recently liberal Imperial assignments have been 
made by the Government of India and the 
financial prospects are accordingly much brigh¬ 
ter, giving hopes that ambitious schemes of 
reform will be able to be carried into effect. 
The local Government gets 3-8 only of the land 
revenue. The Provincial Budget for 1913-14 
shows an opening balance of 169 lakhs, revenue 
633 lakhs, and expenditure 671 lakhs, and a 
closing balance of 131 lakhs. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is divided 
into the Roads and Buildings branch 
and the Irrigation branch, each of which 
is administered by a Chief Engineer, who is 
also a Secretary to Government. The Provin¬ 
ces are divided into three circles and ten divi¬ 
sions for the administration of roads and build¬ 
ings, and into four circles and twenty divisions 
for irrigation purposes. Each circle is in charge 
of a Superintending Engineer, and each divi¬ 
sion is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
Tho whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in chargo 
of the Department, nearly alv metalled roads, 
ami also bridges on second-class roads, and gener¬ 
ally, all works costing more than Rs. 1,000, ex¬ 
cept in Municipalities. The most important 
irrigation works within the last twenty years 
have been the construction of the ljetwa Canal, 
the Fatelipur branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges Canal, 
improvements in the Rohilkhaml and Terai 
Canals and extensive drainage operations in 
the Doab districts of the Meerut and Agra divi¬ 
sion. Important irrigation extension works are 
now being cons'dcrcd. Tne budget for irri¬ 
gation and other public works for the present 
year is 151 lakhs. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with nvo Deputies, one 
of whom ii in charge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Superintendents, 
two Railway Superintendents, and thirty As¬ 
sistant Superintendents. There is* a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. 1). forming a separate detective de¬ 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector General, 
with an assistant. 'There is an armed police, 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martini 
Rifle. The present cost of the force is 124 lakhs. 
The administration of the Jail department is 
in charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who is a member of the Indian'Medical Service. 
Education- 

Education is partly* wholly State-main¬ 
tained ; partly by means of grants-in-aid. 
There" is a State University at Allahabad, 
a Government Sanskrit, College at Btnares, 
whilst Arabic and Persian are taught In special 
classes at the Muir College, Allahabad, which 
also baa a special science side. Which of late 
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has been greatly extended, and there is & Gov- Bareilly College—Principal, J. H. Ahlercorn, 

ernment Engineering College at Roorkee (Thom- Christan College, Allahabad—Principal, Rev, 

ason College). There are aided Colleges in Arthur H. Ewing. 

Lucknow (Canning College), (Reid Christian Christ Church College, Cawnpore—Principal 
College), and (Isabella Thoburn College), Agra Rev. M. S. Douglas. 

(St. J ohn's), Aligarh (the Mahomedan Oriental Isabella Thoburn College, Luoknow—Princi- 

College), Gorakpur, Cawnpore and Meerut, pal, Miss Robinson. 

and an unaided College at Benares, the Central Thomason College, Roorkec—Principal, Lt.- 

Hindu College. In Lucknow there is the Marti- Col. E. H. do Vere Atkinson. 

niere school, an entirely independent institu- King George's Medical College, Lucknow— 

tion, for European and Anglo-Indian children, Principal, Major Selby, I. M. S. 

and there is a Girls’ Martinierc connected with , 

it, whilst in tho*Hill-Stations, Naini-Tal and Medical. 

Mussoorie, there arc many excellent private The Medical Department is in charge of 
scholastic institutions for European boys and an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
girls, which are attended by students from all A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
over India. Government maintain Training responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
Collcges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at Almora) Medical Officers in military employ 


Cawnpore. Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
their hands. Primary and female education 
are in a very backward condition and a Com- 
mitee has recently been sitting at Naini Tal to 
suggest a remedy. Technical education is 
being pushed forward and there is a proposal 
to establish a Technological Institute in Cawn¬ 
pore. At the close of 1911 there were 1689 
urban schools, attended by 103,138 scholars 
and 10,003 rural schools attended by 482,355 
scholars, and the number of secondary schools 
for Indian boys was 545 , viz, Anglo-Vernacular 
High Schools 10# with 42,611 scholars,Vernacu¬ 
lar Middle Schools 375 with 45,378 scholars and 
English Middle Schools 68 with 10,284 scho¬ 
lars. The amount budgetted for education 
this year is 76 lakhs. 

Higher education is controlled by the Allaha¬ 
bad University (constd. in 1887) which consists 
of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and seventy- 
five ordinary and four ex-officio Fellows, of 
whom some are elected by the Senate or by 
registered graduates and the Faculties, and 
the remainder nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in his capacity of Chancellor. The 
Faculties are those of Art, Science, Law and 
Medicine, and the University possesses an 
important Law School. It is proposed to es¬ 
tablish a Mahomed^ University at Aligarh 
and a*Hindu University at Benares, identify¬ 
ing the M. A. 0 . # College with the former and 
the Central Hindu College with the latter. 

The principal educational institutions arc:— 

The Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh—Principal, J. H. Towle. 

The Central Hindu College, Benares—Princi¬ 
pal; A. W. Davies. 

St. John’s College. Agra—Principal, Rev. 
H. B. Durrant. • 

Muir. College, Allahabad—Principal, S. G. 
Jennings. 

Queen's College, Benares—Principal, A. Venls. 

Canning College, Lucknow—Principal, M. B. 
Cameron. • 

Agra College—Principal, T. Cuthbertson 
Jones. 

Reid Christian College, Lucknow—Principal, 
Rev, C. L. Bare. • 

Meotut College—Principal, William Jesse. 

Woodstock College, Mussoorie,—President, 
Rev, E? M. Wherry, 


hold collateral civil charge. There are eighty- 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import¬ 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
in their own homes and much good work is 
done in this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals, for Indian pa¬ 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and 
the Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The 
Ramsay Hospital for Europeans at Naini Tal is 
a first class institution and there are also the 
Lady Dufferin Hospitals. King George’s Medical 
College has been opened recently in Lucknow 
and the hospital in connexion with it will be 
opened in the Autumn of the present year. 
The College is one of the best equipped in tho 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessots, and the hospital will be the first in the 
Provinces. There is an X-Ray Institute; at 
Dehra Dun, where valuable research work lias 
been carried out and the Pasteur Institute at Ka- 
sauli take cases from all parts of India, and 
there are sanitoria for British soldiers in the 
Hills. 

Administration. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. S. Meston, K.c.s.r.; 

Assumed charge of office, 10th Septemberl912. 
Private Secretary, Capt. C. A. Watson Smyth 
(1st Brahmans). 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt. G. C. S. Black ( 8 th Raj¬ 
puts). 

Honorary Aide e-de-Camp, Major P. n. Clutter- 
buck, Lieut.-Col. J. H. E. Beer, C.I.B., V.D., 
Lieut.-Col. J. Walker, V.D., Hony. Capt. Suba- 
dar Major Kanhal Prasad Dube. 

Legislative Council of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

President, TI 40 Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President , D. C. Balllle, c.s.l. 

Members, 

H. H. Nawab Sir Muhammad Hamid Ali, Khan 
Bahadur, g.c.i.e., g.o.v.o., Wali of Rampur. 
Kunwar Aditya N, Singh, of Benares, 

G. A. Tweedy. 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tasadduk Rasul Khan; 
K.C.S.I. 

Nawab Mumt&z-ud-daula Sir Muhammad F, 
Ali Khan, k.cj.e., k.o.v.o., c.s.l., of Fahastt, 

A. W. Pim. 

F, W, Brownrigg, 
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11. Bum. 

Rai Nathi Mai Bahadur. 

Narsingh Prasad. 

W. H. Cobb. 

S. P. O’Donnell. 

C. H. Hutton. 

W. G. Wood. 

Col. C, C. Manifold, I.M.S. 

Licut.-Col. C. Mactaggart, C.l.E. 

C. F. do la Fosse. 

D. M. Straight. 

H. 11. C. Hailey. 

E. If. Ashworth. 

F. Mackinnon. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Chaudri Maharaj Singh, 
llaja F. X. S. Itikh. 

liana Sir Shcoraj Singh, k.c.i.e., of ThalraU 
Mahadeo Prasad. 

Dr. Sundar Lai, c.l.E. 

Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Rauf. 

Shankar Sahai Sahib. 

Balak ltam. 

Raja Kushalpal Singh. 

Brij Nandan Prasad. 

Moti Lai Nehru. 

Gokul Prasad. 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh, K.c.i.e., 
of Balrampur. 

Moti Chand. 

Khwaja Ghulam-us^Saqlain. 

Saiyid Raza Ali. 

Shaikh Shahid Husain. 

Asghar Ali Khan 
Ganga Prasad Varma. 

IT. Ledgard. 

Bishambhar Nath, 

Suhkir Singh. 

H. W. Pike. 

Secretariat 

Chief Secretary to Government, R. Burn. 
Financial Secretary to Government, A. W. Pirn. 
Judicial ,, ,, S. C. O’Donnell. 

Secretary to Government, Public Works Dept. 

(Buildings & Roads, rf? Railways), W.G. Wood. 
Secretary to Government, Public Works Dept. 

(Irrigation), C. H. Hutton. 

Registrars, F.E. Lowe, A. Grant, W.J. Summers. 
F. C. Richardson. 

Board of Revenue. 

Members, D. C. Baillic, c.s.i., a. A. Tweedy. 
Secretary , J. E. Goudge. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipur, If. M. R. Hopkins. 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture, H. R. 
C. Hailey. 


Director of Public Instruction, C. F f de la Fosse. 
Inspector-General of Police, D. M. Straight. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. C. C. 
Manifold, i.M.s. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Major S. A. Ilarriss, I.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Registration , W. Raw. 
Commissioner of Excise, C. E. Wild. 
Accountant-General, K. B. Waglc. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt. Col. C. Mac¬ 
taggart, C.l.E., I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General , C. J. n. nogg. 

Chemical Analyser and Bacteriologist, E. H. 
Hankin. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G.c.u. .. .. 1836 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson .. .. .. 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.C.B.1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. .. 1843 

A. W. Begbie, In charge .1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra.1853 

E. A. Reade, In charge .. .. .. 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, O.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right ITon. the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstono .. .. .. 1859 

R. Money, In charge .. * .. .. 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1803 

Sir William Muir, K.c.s.l.1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.C.S.I.1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, c.B.1876 


Lieutenant-Governors of t^e North- 

Western Provinces and Chief Commis¬ 
sioners of Oudh. 

Sir George Couper, Bart, c.B., K.c.s.l. 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. .. .. 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K.o.m.g., c.l.E. .. 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. CrosthwaitiL K.c.s.l. .. 1892 

Alan Cadcll ( Officiating ) .. .. 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDonncll, K.C.S.I. (a) .. 1895 

Sir J. J. D La Touche, K.c.s.l.1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonncll, 
Lieutenant-Governors* of the United 

Provinces of aora and Oudi^ 

Sir J. J. D, La Touche, K.C.S.f. .. .. 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewctt, K.c.s.l., c.l.E.1907 


L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i. ( Officiating ).. .. 1912 

Sir J. S. Meston, K.C.S.L .. .. 1912 


The Punjab. 

The Punjab, or land of the five rivers, is so, frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
called from the five rivers by wftlch it is en- thirteenth of the area #nd population of the 
closed, namely, the. Jholum, Chenab, Ravi, Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
West Frontier Province and the Native State population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, miles and 380,000 souls respectively. Of the 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- total area of the Punjab, 36j£51 square miles 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the are in Native States (34 in number) with a 
exception of the above-mentioned province, population of 4,212,794, and 2,566 square 
comprises all of British India north of Sind miles are tribal territory on the western border 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna, of Dora Ghazi Khan district with a popula- 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with tion of 28,587. 

Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 Physical Features. 

square miles and a population at the Census The greater part oT the Punjab consists of 

of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans one vast alluvial plain, stretchltog from the 
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Jumna in tJjic cast to flic Suleman Rifnge in 
the west. The north-cast is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes thu districts of Attock, Rawal¬ 
pindi and Jlielunouid part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con¬ 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murrce 
and JCahuta approximate closely in character¬ 
istics to the Himalayan tract. "Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec¬ 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-mountane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com¬ 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu¬ 
lated portions of the province. Its popula¬ 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large, town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10J millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is every when* so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour¬ 
able seasons, bit over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of I^ihorc and Amritsar, ami the popula¬ 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain¬ 
fall in this area, heavier in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible, with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating Hoods. In this very circum¬ 
stance, these tract^flnd their scarcity against 
famme, for there cultivation is almost inde¬ 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
seems so seldom that the crops may be said 
never t# fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on the 
Lower Chenab and Lower Jholum Canals which 
now challenge the title of the eastern plains 
as the most fertih^ wealthy and populous por¬ 
tions of the province. Multan <md Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem¬ 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
su# and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost 
Ideal, € 


The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats numbering nearly five 
millions are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomcdan, 
one-third Sikh and onc-sixth Hindu. In dis¬ 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs who 
number over a million and a half. The ma¬ 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth arc Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats arid Rajputs of the Pun¬ 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. 'Jhere are many minor agri¬ 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Annas and Banins) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisap and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele¬ 
ments in the population are represented by 
the Baluchis of l)era Ghazi Khan and neigh¬ 
bouring districts in the west, who number 
about half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mcanivali districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in 
horse-dealing, labour and trade. A small 
Tibetan clement is found in the nimalayan 
districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun¬ 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Labudi and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West¬ 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi; Western Paliari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub¬ 
sistence to 56 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant pioprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government- property, the remain¬ 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot bo brought undpr 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates nearly 
1,900,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal 390,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal when 
completed will add considerably to this total. 
Largo areas In tfic hills and elsewhere which 
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aie unsuited to cultivation arc preserved as 
forost lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area which now occupies in an aver¬ 
age year over 8$ millions of acres. The aver¬ 
age annual outturn of wheat is 3,000,000 tons, 
valued at present prices at approximately 
£20,000,000. Next in importance to wheat 
is gram, the average annual produce of which 
is a million tons valued at £5,000,000. Other 
important staples arc barley, rice, millets, 
maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and sesamum,) 
cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is grown gene¬ 
rally throughout the province but the ravages 
of boll-worm have affected the popularity of 
the crop. The cotton grown is of the short 
stapled variety, known as ‘ Bengals *. The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. The latest cattle 
census gives the following figures:—cattle, 
nearly 8,000,000 head : buffaloes, about 850,000 ; 
bovine young stock, 3,800,000; sheep, 4,500,000, 
goats, 4,250,000. Large profits are derived 
from the cattle and dairy trades and wool is 
a staple product in the south-west in Ivulu 
and Kangra and throughout the plains gene¬ 
rally. Tho production of hides and skins is 
also an important industry. 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre, and limestone for road¬ 
building being the most important products. 
There arc some small coal mines in the Jhclum 
district and gold-washing is carried on in most 
of the rivers, not without remunerative results. 
Iron and copper ores arc plentiful but diffi¬ 
culties of carriage and the absenco of fuel have 
hitherto prevented smelting on a large scale. 
The Punjab is not a large manufacturing 
country, the total number of factories being 
only 268 of which 202 are devoted to cotton 
ginning, (leaning and pressing. Cotton weav¬ 
ing as a domestic industry Is carried on by 
means of hand looms in nearly every village. 
The Salvation Army has shown considerable 
enterprise in improving the hand-weaving 
industry. Blankets and woollen rugs are also 
produced in considerable quantities and the 
carpets of Amritsar arc famous. Silk-weaving 
Is also carried on and the workers in gold, 
silver, brass, copper and earthernwnie are fairly 
numerous and ivory carving is carried on at 
Amritsar and Patiala. The trade of the pro¬ 
vince is steadily expanding, the total internal 
trado being valued at 57£ crorcs of rupees. 
The oxternal trade with Afghanistan, Ladakh 
and Tibet is valued at 6£ lakhs. 0 

Administration. 

The administrative functions of Government 
are performed by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General with the 
approval of the Crown. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in practice is always a member of 
the Indian Civil Service though military mem¬ 
bers of the Punjab Commission are eligible 
for the position. Tho Punjab Commission, 
tho body which is responsible for the Civil 
administration of the province, is recruited 
from thQ jncjtyn CJvfl Service and the provin* 


cial divil Service, tfy to the date of the sepa¬ 
ration of the North-West Frontier Province 
from the Punjab, one-fourth of tho cadre was 
drawn from the Indian Army. The business 
of Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of three Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2> Revenue and (3) Fi¬ 
nancial Secretaries, and three Under-Socrc- 
tarles. In the Public Works Department, 
there are also three Secretaries (Chief Engi¬ 
neers), one in the Buildings and Roads Bianch 
and two in the Irrigation Branch. Tho heads 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
arc also Undcr-Secretaries to Government. 
The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middlo of October) in Simla. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has no Executive Council, but 
is assisted in legislative business by a Legis¬ 
lative Council of 24 members, of whom five 
are elected and 19 nominated by the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor. Of tho nominated members, 
not more than ten may be officials, in addition 
there may be two nominated expert members. 
Under the Llcutenent-Governor, the province 
is administered by five Commissioners (for 
Anobula, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over tho 
Deputy Commissioners—28 in number—each 
of whom is in charge of a district. A district 
on an average contains four tahsils, each con¬ 
sisting of about 300 villages. The Deputy 
Commissioner is usually a Covenanted Civilian 
or military member of the Punjab Commis¬ 
sion, although the Deputy CdLnmiusioncrships. 
are “ listed ” for Provincial Civil Servants. 
The Deputy Commissioner has under him one 
or more Assistant Commissioners (Coven¬ 
anted Civilians) and one or more Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners (Provincial Civilians). In 
some cases, one or more tahsils form a sub¬ 
division under the charge of a sub-divisional 
officer who lias wide powers. The tahsil is 
in charge of a Tahsildar, in some cases assisted 
by one or more Najb Tahsildars. The village 
is under a Lambardar or headman and in most 
districts the villages are grouped into zails, 
each under a zaildar. The lambardars and 
zaildars are “ village officers ” and not Gov¬ 
ernment-servants. Tho ^district Land Re¬ 
cords and Excise staff, though organised for 
special departmental purposes, is available 
for general administrative work. The Native 
States of the province are arranged for the 
purposes of supervision into five groups, each 
under the charge of a Political Agent. Ex¬ 
cept in the case of the Sikh Phulkian States 
(Patiala, Jhind and Nabha) and Bahawalpur, 
the Political Agent is either the neighbouring 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. The 
principal heads of Department in the province 
are the two Financial Commissioners (who 
are the highest Court of Revenue jurisdiction, 
and heads of the departments of Land and 
Separate Revenue and of Agriculture anci the 
Court of Wards), the three Chief Engineers, 
the Inspector-General of Police, tho Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Prisons, tho Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri¬ 
culture and Industries, tbe Inspector-GenCral 
of Registration and the Legal Remembrancer. 
Tt*e Accountant-General, tljo Postmaster- 
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General, the Director of ^Telegraphs anc> the 
Agent, North-Western Railway, represent Im¬ 
perial Departments under the Government 
of India. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a Chief Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, an# has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris¬ 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is comfbscd of a Chief Judge and 
four puisne judges (either Civilians or barris¬ 
ters), a sixth additional judge whoso appoint¬ 
ment is sanctioned for two years and a seventh 
additional judge whose appointment is sanc¬ 
tioned for one year. Owing to the accumula¬ 
tion of arrears of business a further increase 
in the permanent strength of the Court is only 
a question of time, and there is a strongly 
supported movement in the province in favour 
of raising the Court to the status of a High 
Court. Subordinate to the Chief Court are 
the Divisional and Sessions Judges (10 in 
number! each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a civil and sessions 
division comprising one or more districts. 
They hear most of the first appeals in Civil 
suits and try sessions cases and hear criminal 
appeals from the district and first class magis¬ 
trates. The proposal has now been sanctioned 
to introduce the system which obtains in ” Re¬ 
gulation ” Provinces of District and Sessions 
Judges (22 in number) aqd to abolish the pre¬ 
sent Divisiona 1 judgeships. In the District, 
the District Judge’s Court is the principal 
court of original jurisdiction and in this court 
are heard appeals in minor civil suits from the 
subordinate courts of the district. In many 
districts a •Subordinate Judge exercising un¬ 
limited civil jurisdiction, is appointed to assist 
the District Jtidgo but the majority of civil 
suits arc tried in the first instance by Munsifs 
whose jurisdiction is limited to suits not ex¬ 
ceeding 11 b. 1,000 in valhc. The assistants 
to Deputy Commissioners arc always invested 
with the powers of a Munsif, but the former 
practice of investing Tahsiidars with Munsifs 
powers is being gradually discontinued. At 
Lahore, Amritsar and Simla there are Courts 
of Small Causes, fhe Deputy Commissioner 
is tne District* Magistrate and controls the 
subordinate Criminal Courts of the District. 
All the assistants of the Deputy Commissioner 
as well as the District ana Subordinate Judges, 
but not the Munsifs, arc invested with magis¬ 
terial powers. Tahsiidars usually exercise 
the powers of a second class magistrate and 
Naib Tahsiidars those of the third class, and 
considerable assistance is obtained from Hono¬ 
rary Magistrates who sit either singly or as a 
bench. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elders 
(Jirga) may .pass sentence up to four years’ 
imprisonment. In all cases capital sentences 
require the confirmation of the Chief Court. 
Special Revenue Courts to decide all suits 
regarding the tenant right rents and cognate 
matters in which civil courts have no» jurisdic¬ 
tion have been established under the Punjab 
Tenancy Act. Thd# Financial Commissioners 
are the teal court of appeal in revenue cases, 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution 
of district boards exercising authority over 
a district and of municipalities exercising 
authority over a city or town. A few districts 
have local boards which exercise authority 
over a tahsll. These bodies are composed of 
members either nominated by Government 
or selected by the people and they are empower¬ 
ed to spend the funds at their disposal on 
schools and dispensaries, vaccination, sanita¬ 
tion, roads and rest houses and general improve¬ 
ments. The funds of district boards are de¬ 
rived mainly from a cess on the land revenue 
of the district supplemented by grants from 
Provincial Funds, and those of municipali¬ 
ties from octroi, local taxation and Govern¬ 
ment grants. In the smaller towns which 
arc known as “ notified areas ”, a simpler 
form of government than the municipal sys¬ 
tem is in force. Where the elective principle 
is in force as regards both district boards and 
municipalities, the public shows very little 
interest In the elections, except in a few cases 
where sectarian feeling runs high. 

Finance. 

Under the present system of decentralisa¬ 
tion in finance, the Imperial Government dele¬ 
gates to the Punjab Government the control 
of expenditure on the ordinary administra¬ 
tive services together with the whole or a cer¬ 
tain proportion of certain heads of revenue 
sufficient to meet those charges. Of the va¬ 
rious heads of revenue post office, telegraphs, 
railways, opium and salt are entirely Impe¬ 
rial Land revenue, stamps, excise, income- 
tax and major irrigation works are divided 
between the Imperial and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the proportion of one half to each. 
Minor irrigation works and some minor heads 
are divided in varying proportions, while the 
revenue from forests, registration, courts of 
law, jails, police and education are wholly pro¬ 
vincial as well as the income of district boards 
and municipalities. 

Public Works. 

As was stated in the section on " Adminis¬ 
tration ” the Public Works Department is 
divided into two branches one for Buildings 
and Roads and the other for Irrigation. In 
the former branch, under the Chief Engineer, 
the province is divided into three circles under 
Superintending Engineers and 11 divisions 
under Executive Engineers, while the Simla 
Hydro-Electric division is under the super¬ 
intending charge of the Sanitary Engineer. 
The King Edward Memorial at Lahore also 
constitutes a special division. The primary 
object of this branch Is the construction and 
maintenance of Imperial and Provincial works, 
but it also assists municipalities and district 
boards. Th<r Irrigation branch Is under two 
Chief Engineers, one cf whom is also Chief 
Engineer of Irrigation Works in the North- 
West Frontier Province. Under them are 
nine Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles and 39 Executive Engineers in charge 
of divisions. In addition to the work of con¬ 
struction and maintenance Irrigation Officers 
are responsible for the assessment of water 
rates leviable on Irrigated areas and In several 
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districts where the land revenue demand is charge of Railway Police, Criminal Investi- 

assessed on the fluctuating principle, for the gation, the Police Training SchocC and Finger 

formulation of this demand on irrigated crops Print Bureau at Phillaur. The Railway Po- 
as well. lice are divided into two districts, Northern 

. . and Southern, each under a Superintendent. 

Irrigation. The District Police are controlled by Super- 

The canal system of the Punjab is admit- intendents, each of whom is in charge of a dis- 
tedly one of the greatest achievements of Bri- trict, f t nd has under him one or more Assist- 
tish rule in India. Not including the enor- ant Superintendents. The district is divided 
mous Triple Canal project now in process of into circles under charge of Inspectors, and 
completion, the total irrigated area in British again into thanas in charge of a Sub-Inspector, 
districts and Native States amounts to The staff of a thana consists on an average of 
8,269,233 acres. The Bcas is the only one one Sub-Inspector, two he#.i constables and 
of the great rivers of the province from which 10 constables. A service of Provincial Police 
no canal takes off. Tlic Indus provides sup- officers has also been established consisting 
plies for two large series of inundation canals, of 18 Deputy Superintendents, who are cm* 
one on either bank. Taking off from the ployed as assistants to the Superintendents. 
Jhelurn is the Lower Jhelum perennial canal, The total police force of the province exclusive 
with 150 miles of main channel and 1,000 miles of gazetted officers, consists of 1,075 officers 
of distributaries and lower down tlic river is and 19,974 men, practically half of whom are 
a large series of inundation canals. The Lower armed with revolvers and bored out rifles. 
Chenab perennial canal takes off from the Che- The village police or chaukidars are under 
nab and comprises 427 miles of main channel the control of the Deputy Commissioner of 
and branches and 2,278 miles of branches, each district not of the Police Superintendent, 
whilo below the junction of the Chenab and The cost of the Police Force is 58£ lakhs. 

Ravi rivers is a series of inundation canals . 

on both banks. The Ravi provides supplies Education, 

for the Upper Bari I)oab Canal, which has Although the Punjab is usually considered 
370 miles of main line and branches and 1,571 rather a backward province, education has 
miles of distributaries. Some small inunda- made great strides especially in the last ten 
tion canals and the Sidhani system with a years. Government maintain the Govcrn- 
length of 200 miles also take off from the Ravi, meat College at Lahore, the Central Training 
The Sirkind Canal which has a main line and College at Lahore, a Training Class for Euro- 
branclies of 538 miles and distributaries amount- poan teachers at Sanawar (Simla Hills), nor¬ 
ing to 3,703 miles, takes off from the Sutlej, mal schools at the headquarters of cacli di- 
and there are two systems of inundation vision, and High Schools at the headquarters 
canals deriving their supplies from the Upper of each district, and the Lawrence Military 
and Lower Sutlej respectively in addition to Asylum at Sanawar for European children, 
the Grey Canals maintained in the coopcra- There arc in the province nine arts colleges 
tive system in the Ferozopore district and a vast (one of them Oriental); 6 professional col- 
series of inundation canals in Bahawalpur leges for males and 2 for females; *101 High 
State. The Western Jumna Canal which Schools for boys and 16 for girls; 211 middle 
takes off from the right bank of the Jumna schools for boys and 36 for girlsy 3,417 Pri- 
lias a main line and branches of 377 miles and mary Schools for boys and 637 lor girls; 31 
distributaries of 1,764 miles. The Triple schools for special instruction for boys and 
Canal project is intended to carry surplus water 25 for girls. The number of pupils attending 
from the Jhelum and the Chenab to supple- schools of all classes is 276,0(1# boys and 36,400 
ment the scanty supplies in the lower reaches girls. The eleven arts colleges are :—The 
of the Ravi and incidentally to afford irriga- Government, Oriental, Forman Christian, 
tion Jp the tracts through which the supply Dayanand, Islamia and Dayal Singh Colleges 
channels pass. The three canals included in at Lahore; lvhalsa, Amritsar; Murray, Sial- 
fche project are known as the Upper Jhelum, kot; Gordon, Rawalpindi.*' Professional cdu- 
Upper Chenab and Lower Bari Doab Canals, cation is represented by the Law, Medical 
Of these the Upper Chenab was opened in and Veterinary Colleges at Lahore, the Agri- 
April 1912 and. the Lower Bari Doab in April cultural College at Lyallpur, the Clerical and 
of this year and it is hoped that tho Upper Commercial School at Amritsar, the Engi- 
Jhclum will be ready for opening in April next ncering School at Itasaul, the Mayo School 
year. The most interesting feature of this of Art and tlic Railway Technical Schdol, both 
great work is the level crossing at Balloki, at Lahore. There are eight Industrial Schools 
40 miles from Lahore, where the Upper Che- in the Province maintained by Municipali- 
nab canal supply is passed across the Ravi ties or District Boards and^others maintained 
into tho Lower Bari Doab Canal. The revised by Missionary bodies, the Arya Samaj, etc., 
estimate of the cost of the whole scheme is which receive grants-in-aid. The education 
£6| millions. of the domiciled community is provided for 

D by a number of secondary boarding schools 

Police. in hill stations and of primary schools in the 

The Police force is divided into district and plains. The aristocracy of the "province is 
Railway Police. The combined force is under provided for by the Aitchison Chiefs’ College 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is for boys and the Queen Mary’s College for 
a member of the gazetted force and has under girls, both at Lahore. ** 
him three Deputy Inspector-Generals, for The Education Department is administered 
the Eastern (Ambaln), Central (Lahore) and by the Director of Public Instruction who 
Western (Rawalpindi) Ranges respectively has under him an Inspector of Schools in each 
and a fourth Deputy Inspector-General in civil division with two or more assistants, 
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a District Inspector, with assistants, ir# each 
district, tw<* Inspectresses of girls’ schools 
and an Inspector of European schools. Higher 
education is controlled by the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity (incorporated in 1882) which has the 
Lieutenant-Governor as ex-officio Chancellor, 
a Vice-Chancellor appointed by Government 
and a Senate. In addition to the nint arts 
colleges already mentioned and the Law and 
Medical Colleges at Lahore, St. Stephen’s 
College, Delhi, and the Hindu College, Delhi, 
and six other • colleges in Kashmir, Patiala, 
Bahawalpur, Kapu*thala and the North-West 
Frontier Province are affiliated to the Punjab 
University. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) who 
also supervises the departments of the Chief 
Plague Medical Officer and the Chief Malaria 
Medical Officer. Sanitation is controlled by 
the Sanitary Commissioner (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and is 
advised by the Sanitary Board, with the Sa¬ 
nitary Engineer as Technical Adviser. Medical 
work in the districts is in charge of the Civil 
Surgeons, of whom fourteen are members of 
the Indian Medical Service and others Mili¬ 
tary Assistant Surgeons and uneonvenanted 
Medical Officers, chiefly Civil Assistant Sur¬ 
geons. The Maup Hospital at Lahore and 
special railway, ^canal and police hospitals 
are maintained by Government, but the ordi 
nary hospitals and dispensaries in the dis¬ 
tricts are maintained by municipal or district 
funds. Certain private institutions such as 
the Walker ^Hospital at Simla and many mis¬ 
sion dispensaries receive grants-in-aid. The 
Mayo Hospital at Lahore is being greatly ex¬ 
tended and improved as a memorial to King 
Edward VII. The total number of patients 
treated at all hospitals and dispensaries in the 
year is over four •millions including nearly 
75,000 in-patients. A temporary department 
to combat plague has been organised under 
the Chief Medical Plague Officer. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are generally in 
charge of the operations agaiust plague, but 
additional officers are employed from time to 
time. There is Tmly one lunatic asylum in 
the Province at Lahore, but there arc ten leper 
asylums. The Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 
performs the functions of a provincial labora¬ 
tory for the Punjab. Vaccination is super¬ 
vised by the Sanitary Commissioner, but is 
more particularly the concern of the Deputy 
Sanitary Commission^-, who has under him 
a special ttaff. Civil Surgeons also have a 
local staff ot vaccinators under them. 
Lieutenant-Governor , Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.c.S.i. 

Assumed charge 1913. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretory and Aide-de-Camp, Major 

E. C. Baylcy, C.I.E.*I.A. 

Aide-de-Camp , Lieut. Charles Offley Harvey. 
Honorary Aides-de-camp, Lieut.-Col. W. T. 

Wright, Hony. Cap# Ali Gauhar Khan, 

Hony. Capfc. Hira Singh. 


Legislative Council. 

President , The Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President , A. H. Diack, c.v.o. 

Members. 

Nominated. 

Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, K.C.I.E. 

Sir H. P. Burt, K.C.I.E. 

J. C. Godley. 

Sir A. M. Ker, Kt., c.l.E., M.v.o. 

Mian Muhammad Shall, Khan Bahadur. 
Sundar Singh, Majithia, Sardar Bahadur. 

M. W. Fenton, C.s.l. 

It. A. Mant. 

A. II. Diack, c.v.o. 

C. A. Barron, C.l.E. 

P. J. Fagan. 

S. W. Gracey. 

Sardar Daljit Singh. 

Khwajah Yusuf Shah, Khan Bahadur. 

Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan of Kunjpura. 

J. P. Thompson. 

Elected. 

Lala Shadi Lai. 

J. Currie. 

Lala Kashi Ham of Fcrozcpore. 

It am Saran Das of Lahore, 
llari Chand of Multan. 

Gajjan Singh of Ludhiana. 

Bakhshi Sohan Lai of Lahore. 

Malik Muhammad Amin Khan of Sliaiasabad. 
Secretary, S. W. Gracey. 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, C. A. Barron, c.l.E. 

Revenue Secretary, J. P. Thompson. 

Financial Secretory, It. A. Mant. 

Registrar , W. Burr-Bryan, i.s.o. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation Branch. 

Secretaries, It. E, Purves, f. e. Gwythcr. 

Buildings ami Roads Branch. 

Secretary, Col. It. S. Maclagan, C.B., C.S.I. 
R. E. (Offg,) 

Hevenue Department. 

Financial Commissioners, A. II. Diack, C.v.o, 
M. W. Fenton, c.s.l. 

Director of Agriculture and Industries and 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, W. S. 
Hamilton. 

Director of Land Records, Inspector Cent, of 
Registration , and Registrar-General , B. T. 
Gibson. 

Director of Fisheries, G. C. L. Howell. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. C. Godley. 
Inspector-General of Police, Sir E. L. French, 
K.C.V.O., IT. A. 

Close (N. W. Frontier Province). 
Conservator of Forests, J. Copeland. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals , Col. C. J. 
Bambcr, m.v.o. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. E. Wilkinson. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. G. F. W. 
Braide. 

Accountant-General, H. N. Hcseltine. 
Postmaster-General, W. Maxwell, c.l.E., M.V.O. 
Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies, A. 
Langley. 
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Lieutenant Governors of the Punjab. James flroadwood Lyalf .. .. t .. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., g.c.b . 1859 Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.C.S.l. . . 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.c.B. 1859 William Mackwortli Young, c.S.l. 

Donald Fricll McLeod, c.B.3865 Sir C. M. Rivaz, x.c.S.i. 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.C.S.I., resigned 

K.c.s.i., c.B., dird at Toftk, January 1871. 22nd«-January 1908. 

R. H. Davies, o.s.i. 1871 T. G. Walker, c.s.i., Kofig.) 

R. E. Egcrton, 0. S. t. 1877 Sir Louis W * Danc ’ K - 0 * L3B - CSI * 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I.; 1882 James, McCronc Douic (offg.) .♦ 

o.i.E. Sir M. F. O'Dwycr, k.c.s.i. * 


1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is approximately 201,899 
square miles of which 169,000 arc under direct 
British Administration and 68,000 belong to 
independent or semi-independent Native 
States. The main geographical feature of the 
country is the series of rivers and hills running 
fan-like from North to Soutli with fertile val- 
lej'S in between widening and flattening out 
as they approach the Delta. On the West 
are the high hills of the Chin country, Manipur 
and Assam, and on the East the uplands of the 
Shan States. On flic South arc the hill ranges 
of Siam. The country is divided East and West 
by the Dry Zones which has most of the features 
of the highlands of India. South and North 
of these are the Wet Zones with a rich tropical 
vegetation. The climate of the Dry Zone 
resembles that of Bchar, the temperature in 
May rising to 116° ; the climate of the Wot 
Zones is moist but fairly equable. The mag¬ 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total populations of Burma at the census 
of 1911 was 12,115,217. Of this total, 7,642,201 
arc Burmans, 996,420 Shans, 919,041 Karens, 
239,953 Kacliins, 306,480 Chins, 344,123 Ara- 
kanese and 320,629 Talaings. There is also 
a large alien population of Chinese 108,877 
and Indians about 600,000, while the European 
population is 24,365. 

The Burmans who form the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, SO of 
the agriculture of the country being in their 
hands. Their chief concern is with*thcir fields 
and their pagodas. As long as they arc left 
in peaceful enjoyment of these, they are ap¬ 
parently indifferent as to the Government of 
the country. Tn appearance the Burman is 
usually somewhat short and thick-set with 
Mongolian features. His dress is most dis¬ 
tinctive and exceedingly comfortable. It con¬ 
sists of a silk handkerchief bound round his 
forehead, a loose jacket on his body and a long 
skirt-loongyi tied round his waist, reaching 
to his ankles. The Burman woman, perhaps 
the most pleasing type of femininity in the 
Bast, lead a free and open life, playing a largo 


part in the household economy. Their dress 
is somewhat similar to the man's minus the 
silk kerchief on the head and the loongyi is 
tucked in at the side instead of being tied in 
front. A well dressed and well groomed Bur¬ 
mese lady would, for grace and neatness, chal¬ 
lenge comparison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy and to a less extent the 
Ohindwin afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta, the 
net-work of water ways are indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra¬ 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail cargo and ferry boats, givfs the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The. Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,528 miles open line. The principal lines 
arc from Rangoon to Mandalay; fr^m Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system r the Rangoon-Promc line, and the 
Pogu-Martaban line winch serves Moulmcin 
on the further bank of the Salween River. An 
important branch Upe rims from Thazi on the 
main line across the Meiktila and Myingyan 
Districts to Myingyan Towi"on the Irrawaddy. 
Another branch goes from Sagaing on the Irra¬ 
waddy to Alon on the Ohindwin. A small 
branch on the Sagaing-Myitkyina line runs from 
Naba to Katha on the Irrawaddy. A branch 
on the right hank of the irrawaddy runa from 
Bassein to Kyangin. An imjrcrtant line, the 
Southern Shan States Bailway, is under con¬ 
struction. It leaves the main line at Tbazi 
and will run duo East along the uplands to 
Yawnghwc, the principal town on. the rich 
valley of the Nam Fihi. 

The length of metalled roads Is 2,010 miles 
and of unmetalled roads 10,311. The num¬ 
ber of roads for a rich pifcvince like Burma is 
quite inadequate. One of the most urgent 
needs of the. Province is & very generous ex¬ 
tension of roads both metalled and unmetalled. 

Industry. . 

Agriculture is the main Industry of the 
Province, 71'63 per cent, of the population being 
engaged in it. The net fetal cropped area was 
in 191J-12, 13J million acres. The bulk of 
the crop is paddy of which a surplus of 2,403,525 
tons was exported iiw 1911. Paddy forma 
63,75 per cent, of the ratal exports of the Pro¬ 
vince. Over 34,000 bales of' cdtton were 
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exported. iDte outturn groundnut ift 1911 
was 48,000 tons. Scsamum and wheat are 
also produced. 

Forests play an Important part in the in¬ 
dustrial life of the Province. The total area 
of reserved and unclassed forests is 137,353 
square miles. Wood is extracted by lessees, 
of whom the Borabay-Burma Trading Corpora¬ 
tion and Messrs. Steel Brothers are the principal. 
Tn 1911-12 Government extracted 43,000 tons 
of teak, while purchasers extracted 210,000 
tons. m 

A third important branch of industry 
consists of working in mines and quarries 
in which Burma is particularly rich. The 
petroleum fields are in the Dry Zone, chiefly 
at Y.en an g van ng in the Magwc District 
where the principal extractor is the Burma Oil 
Company. Tho total output of petroleum for 
the Province in 1911-12 was 222 million gal¬ 
lons. Tn the Ruby Mines District, the Burma 
ltuby Mines Company at Mogok extracted 
rubies to the value of Its. 9.05 lakhs. .Sapphires 
and spinels worth Its. 29,000 and Tts. 10,500 
were also found. 6,390 ounces of gold was 
' won by tho Burma Gold Dredging Company 
from the bed of tho Irrawaddy River, north 
of Myltkyina. 

The. Burma Mines Company at Badwin in 
the Northern Shan States produced 31.954 
tons of lead slag, valued at Its. 10*21 lakhs 
and 3,218 tons of silver lead ore valued at 
Its. 72,105. Tavoy and Morgui Districts pro¬ 
duced 10.963 cwts.of Wolfram valued at Its. 8*69 
lakhs. The Tau*iaw Mines of the Myitkyina 
District produced 2,062 cwts. of jade, valued 
at its. 1*72 lakhs. 

The rubber industry is still in its infancy, 
only 10 plantations employing more than 
20 persons* The plantations are situated in 
tho Mergui, Amherst, Ifanthawaddy and 
Toungoo Districts. At tho Census of 1911, 
4,047 peopie were returned as engaged in the 
production of rubber. Tho total quantity 
exported in 1911-12 was .310,240 lbs. The 
production advanced from 114,404 lbs. in 
1910-1911 to 282.240 lbs. in 1911-12 valued 
Its. 8.75 lakbs. The prospect of rubber in 
this Province is very promising. Well managed 
estates have proved that the products of rubber 
in Burma is a success. Rubber is grown on 
ground unsuitable for paddy and the area avail¬ 
able is very consftlerable. 

Manufacturers. 

Out of a total of 307 factories, 105 arc 
engaged i» milling rice. Of the rest 88 are 
Saw Mills. At tho Census of 1911, 409,743 
or only 6*0 of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case in oilier parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home made and indigenous. 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival is being made of hand silk-weaving. 
Burman wood curving is still famous and many 
artists in silver still remain the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine. Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols aqp well known and much 
admired in Burma. But perhaps the most 
famous of all hand-made and indigenous in¬ 
dustries Is the lacquer jvork of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
trace4 op t<f a ground work of rad lacquer over 


bamboo. lacquered articles ranging from 
those of tho most exquisite finish to those of 
a coarse description are produced at Pagan 
on the Irrawaddy and arc sold throughout the 
length and breadth of Burma. 

Trade. 

Tho total value 0 $ the foreign trade was 
Its. 3,706 lakhs, exports being Rs. 2,541 lakhs. 
Rangoon is JacVe pr incept in the trade of the 
Province , accounting for 82.31 per cent, of 
the total, at a value of Rs. 4,800 lakhs. Tho 
net Customs duty was Its. 184 lakhs. 

The most important item of merchandise 
imported into Rangoon is manufactures of 
cotton, which account for 31*10 per cent, of 
the total impoit trade. These imports are 
valued at Its. 355*08 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom possesses 84 per cent, of the total 
import trade. 

c Administration. 

Tn 1897 the Province which had formerly been 
administered by a Chief Commissioner was 
raised to a Lieutenant-Govcrnorshio. The 
head of the Province is therefore now the Licut- 
cnant-Governor. ITe lias a Council of fifteen 
members, one of whom is elected by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce and tho remaining 
fourteen are nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Not more than six members may 
bo official: the rest must be non-officials anil 
at least four must be selected from the Burmese 
population, one from the Indian and one from 
the Chinese community. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, and to the super¬ 
vision of the Commissioners of tho adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration 
is vested in the Chief of the State subject to 
the restrictions contained in the sanad. The 
Jaw administered is the customary law of tho 
Slate. 

The Chin Hills arc administered by a Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor arc eight 
Commissioners of divisions, four in Upper 
and four in Lower Burma. Commissioners 
in Upper Burma and the Commissioner 
of the Arakan Division arc ex-officio Sessions 
Judges, but the other three Commissioners 
have been relieved of all judicial work. 

Under the Commissioners arc 39 Deputy 
Commissioners including the Police officers 
in charge erf the Hill Districts of Arakan and 
the Salween District, who exercise the powers 
of Deputy Commissioner. Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are also District Magistrates, Collec¬ 
tors, and Registrars, except in Rangoon where 
there is both a District Magistrate and a Col¬ 
lector. Subordinate to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner arc Assistant Commissioners. Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and township officers, 
called Myooks. In the villages arc tho village 
headmen, thugyis, assisted in Lower Burma 
by the Seeingaungs (rural policemen In charge 
of ten houses.) The revenue administration 
is controlled by a, Financial Commissioner 
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assisted by two Secretaries. Subordinate De¬ 
partments are in charge of a Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, a Director 
of Agriculture, a Superintendent of the Civil 
Veterinary Department and a Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the Chief Court 
of Lower Burma with five judges, and of the 
Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma, with an 
Assistant Judicial Commissioner. There arc 
six Divisional and eight District Judges. There 
are also separate Provincial and Subordinate 
Judicial Services. Divisional Judges arc also 
Sessions Judges. The Chief Court at Rangoon 
is the highest Civil Court of appeal and the 
highest court of Criminal appeal and revision 
in Lower Burma. It is also the High Court 
for the whole of Burma (including 4 the Shan 
States) where European British subjects are 
concerned. It is the principal Ci\il and 
Criminal Court of original jurisdiction for 
Range on Town and hears appeals from all 
sentences of Courts aud magistrate exercising 
jurisdiction in Rangoon Town. 

In Criminal and Civil matters the Judicial 
Commissioner, Upper Burma, exercises the power 
of a High Couit for appeal, reference and revi¬ 
sion, oxeept in respect of criminal eases in uhicli 
European British subjects are concerned. 

All village headmen have limited Magisterial 
powers and a considerable number arc also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent, 

Municipalities. 

The Rangoon Municipality is the most im¬ 
portant, »vith an income of Its. 40.65 lakhs 
and an expenditure of its. 36.58 lakhs. The 
Chairman is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, of Deputy Commissioner’s rank. The 
members of the Committee are elected by wards. 

There are 45 minor Municipalities of which 
the most important are those at Mandalay 
and Moulmcin. The average incidence of 
Municipal taxation is Rs. 2-4-7. 

Local Funds. 

No Local Boards nor District Boards exist 
in Burma. In their place in Lower Burma, 
there are District Cess Funcs, derived mostly 
from a 10 per cent, cess on collections of ordi¬ 
nary local revenue and from collections from 
markets, ferries, slaughter houses, etc. The 
total receipts amount to over 31 lakhs. 

In Upper Burma, there are District Funds. 
They are derived from market, ferry and license 
fees and occasional grants from Provincial 
revenues. The total revenue was ever 7 lakhs. 

There are 7 Cantonment Funds, 17 Town 
Funds and, excluding the Rangoon Port Trust, 
6 Port Funds 


Finance. 

As In the case of all other Provinces, the 
finances of Burma are based on a “ Provincial 
Settlement.” In the ease of Burma, it came 
Into force on the 1st April 1907 and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India retains in the first place 
the entire profits of the commercial depart¬ 
ments, such as Posts and Telegraphs, and in 
the second place, all the revenue where the 


‘locafe' is no guide ^o its true incidence, such 
as the net receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium 
But as the income from these sources is in- 
adequatc for the purpose of meeting the cost 
the Imperial Services, special arrangements 
are made as with other Provinces for the divi¬ 
sion q? the remaining sources of revenue between 
Imperial and Provincial Funds. 

In 1910-1911, as a result of the Report of 
the Decentralisation Committee, modifications 
were introduced into the Settlement. Briefly, the 
Local Government, retaint 5-8tlis of the net 
Land Revenue instead of a naif and the whole of 
the net Forest revenue. The following figures 
show the gross revenue and expenditure for 
1911-1 ‘j 


Imperial 
Provincial 
r oeal Funds . 
Municipalities 
other Funds 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

384*41 lakhs 
516*24 ,, 

38-40 „ 

98-47 „ 

109-20 


The Imperial Government 
assignments of approximately 
to the Burma Government. 


Expenditure. 

11s 

66*44 lakhs 
528*84 „ 

35*49 „ 

90*56 „ 

97*82 

makes fixed 
Rs. 49 lakhs 


Public Works. 

This Department is administered by two 
Chief Engineers who are also Secretaries to 
Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. There arc 7 Superintending Engineers 
(including one for Irrigation and a Sanitary 
Engineer). 83 Executive Engineers and As¬ 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting Architect 
is attached to Head Quarters. 

There are four Maior Irrigation Works—Man¬ 
dalay, Shwebo and Mon Canals. The Ye-U 
canal in the Shwebo District is under construc¬ 
tion. • 


Police. 

The Police Force is divided into Civil Mili¬ 
tary and Rangoon Town Police. The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector- 
General of rolice the latter is under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon, an 
officer of the rank o? Deputy Inspector-General. 

There are three other Deputy Inspectors- 
General, one for the Eastern and Western 
Range and one for the Military Police. 

The Civil Police Force numbered at flic end 
of 3911, 1,343 officers and 13,971 men. The 
strength of the Military Police on the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1012 was 15,941 officers and men. The 
Rangoon Town Police stand at 79 officers and 
1,009 men. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank^and file arc recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karons and Shans. The organisation is 
Military, the force being divided into 
Battalions. Tim obicct of the force is 
to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their Military 
work, is to provide escorts for specie, pri¬ 
soners, etc., and guards for Treasuries, Jails 
and Courts. w 

• Education. 

At the head is the Director of Public Bstruc* 
tion with an Assistant Director, There are 
6 Inspectors of Sphopls bclpnglngr to Qie Ijp- 
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perial and une belonging to tho Pr<fvincial 
Service, an(T 7 Assistant Inspectors belonging 
to the Provincial Service. The Rangoon Col¬ 
lege is stalled by a Principal and five Professors 
drawn from the Imperial Service. Outside 
the Education Department is (he Educational 
Syndicate whose aim is to promote education 
throughout the Province. 

Burma has no University, but it has two 
Colleges, the Rangoon College and the Baptist 
Colloge which are affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. Under Government there arc— 

An Arts Colleger Law School, Reformatory 
School, School of Engineering, Apprentice 
School, High School for Europeans, High 
School at Taunggyi for the sons of Shan Chiefs, 
5 Normal Schools, 8 Anglo-Vernacular High 
Schools, 18 Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools, 
and 28 Vernacular Middle Schools. 

A remarkable feature of education in Burma 
system of elementary education evolved, ge¬ 
nerations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village lias a monastery (hpcongyi- 
kyaungl; every monastery is a village school 
and every Burman boy has, according to his 
religion, to attend that, school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
lo read and write and an elementary ami native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write and the literacy of Burman 
men is 412 per mille. 

Another feature of education in Burma is 
the excellent mirk of tho American Baptist 
Mission which has established schools in most 
of the important towns in Burma, as well as 
a College in Rangoon. 


• Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Sanitary Commissioner, a Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioner, an Inspector-General 
of Prisons, three whole time Superintendents 
of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and Bac¬ 
teriologist and Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum. 

A Civil Surgeon in charge of each District 
whilf at the Summer Head Quarters of Mayinyo, 
there Is a specl&l Chil Surgeon. 

The total number of hospitals and Dispen¬ 
saries is 264 at the end of 1011-12, The Rangoon 
General Hospital is perhaps the finest in the 
East. • 

The total number of patients treated in 1911 
was 1,652,501. 


Adlhinistr&tion. 

Lieutenant-Governor , Sir Harvey Adamson, 
Kt., K.C.S.I., ll.d., Assumed charge, 19 th May 
1910. 

Private Secrtfary, Liout. G. C. Slacko. 

Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. N. II. Hutcheson, 1st 
Royal Irish Rifles; Lieut. J. Shaw. 

Honorary Aides-de-§amp , Major H. Des. Voeux, 
c.i.e., i.a.; Major E. J. Foucar, v.D* 

Indian Aides-de-camp, Hony. Capt. Muzaffar 
Khan, Sardar 9ahadur) Subadar-Major 
A mar <flngh, Rai Bahadur, 


Legislative Council op the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
Officials. 

II. L. Eales. 

W. F. Bice, c.S.1. 

E. Higginbothcm. 

\V. J. Keith. 

Major II. Des Voeux, I.A. 

Non-Officials. 

Merwanjec Cowasjee. 

Lim Chin Tsong. 

Sao Mawng, C.I.E. 

Mirza Abdul Hussein, Khan Bahadur. 
Maung Mye. 

Maung Pe. 

Maung Tun Myat. 

F. D. Stewart. 

B. J. B. Stephens. 

Secretariat. 


Chief Secretary, W. F. Rice, C.R.I. 

Revenue Secretary, R. E. V. Arbuthnot. 
Secretary, W. J. Keith. 

Seeretaiy, P.W.D. and Chief Engineer, F. St. 

G. Manners-Smith, c.i.e. 

Joint Secretary, P.W.D. , R. P. Russell ( offg .). 
Financial Commissioner, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Senior Registrar, E. A. C. Walker, I.S.O. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, H. M. S. Matthews, o.s.l. 

Director of Agriculture, J. MaeKenna. 
Consulting Architect, U. S. Morris. 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan States, R. F. Greer. 

Superintendent and Political Officer, Northern 
Shan States, 11. A. Thornton. 

Director of Public Instruction, J. G. Covernton. 
Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. H. Parkin 


c.i.e. • 

Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Rogers. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, Col. IF. C. St. Carruthers. 
Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Col. C. E. Williams. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. G. H. J. 
Bell. 

Commissioner of Excise, Major W. R. Stone, 
Chief Customs Authority, Sir F. C. Gates, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

, Accountant-General, II. A. Sams. 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayro, c.li. .. 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, o.s.l. .. .. .. 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh .. .. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, C.S.I. .. .. 1871 

A. R. Thompson, C.S.I. .. .. .. 1875 

C. U. Aitehison, C.S.I .1878 

C. E. Bernard, c.s.i. .. .. .. 1880 

C. H. T. Crosthwaito .1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K.C.S.I. .. ,. 1886 

C. II. T. Crosthwaito, c.s.i. .. .. 1887 

A. P. MacDonnell, C.S.I. (a) .. .. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i, .. .. 1890 

D. M. Smcaton .. .. .. . • 1892 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.s.i. 1895 

(«) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Mac¬ 
Donnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.s.i .1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. .. 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.c.l.E .190o 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt. } K.C.S.I,, LL.D,.. 1910 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 10°-02' and 
27°-30 / N. latitude and between 82 0 -31 / and 
88°-26 13 longitudo and includes tho three pro¬ 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal; bn the south by the Bay of Bengal and 
Madras; and on the west by the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh and the Contral Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The area of the British territories which con¬ 
stitute the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa is 83,181 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. Jn addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty estates which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Tributary States of 
Orissa and the Political States of Chota Nagpur 
are governed each by its own Chief under the 
superintendence and with the advice of the 
Commissioner of the nearest British Adminis¬ 
trative division. The area of these territories 
is 28,048 square miles and as it is usual to in¬ 
clude them when speaking of Bihar and Orissa 
the area of the whole Province may be stated at 
111,829 square miles. Two of the provinces 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa, viz., Bihar and Oiissa, consist of groat 
river valleys, the third, Chota Nagpur, is a 
mountainous region which separates them from 
the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa embraces 
the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and the neigh¬ 
bouring rivers and is bounded by the Bay of 
Bengal on tho south-east and walled it on' the 
north-west by Tributary Hill States. Bihar 
lies on the north of the Province and comprises 
the higher valleys of the Ganges from th' spot 
where it issues from the territories of the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh. Between Bihar and Orissa, 
but stretching further westward and deep into 
the hill country, lies Chota Nagpur, 

The People. 

The Province has a population of 38,435,293 
persons which is very little loss than that of 
Prance and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. Tho province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per millo of the popula¬ 
tion living in villages. Even so with 344 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last, thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi¬ 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma¬ 
dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu¬ 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These arc inhabitants 
of tho Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture; Bihar 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India." Rice is the staple crop but the spring 
crops, wheat, barley, oats and the like are of 
considerable Importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice in this 


Province is 17,200,000 acres or 63 per cent, of 
the cropped area of the Province. Wheat is 
grown on about 1$ million acres, barley on 
1,428,200 acres, maize or Indian-com on 
1,769,300 acres the latter being an autumn crop. 
Oilseq|ls arc an important crop, the cultivation 
having been stimulated by the demand for them 
in Europe. The exports in various kinds of 
oilseeds amounted to 6,758,390 maunds valued 
at Its. 3,58,03,482. It is estimated that 
2,021,300 acres of land ar$ annually cropped 
with oil-secds in the Province. There is irriga¬ 
tion in Gaya, Champaran and Muzaffarpur dis¬ 
tricts in Bihar and in Balasorc and Cuttack in 
Orissa. The Indigo industry has been steadily 
on the decline during the last twenty years, the 
total areas sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1890 to 109,600 acres in 1911. Tho 
principal cause of this has been the discovery of 
the possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale, a process chiefly carried put in Germany. 
All tlie districts of Bihar with the exception of 
Purneah arc liable to famine. The last serious 
famine was in 1895-90. In t.ny year in which 
monsoon currents from either the Bay of Bengal 
or the Arabian Sea arc unduly late in their 
arrival or cease abruptly before the middle of 
September the agricultural situation is very 
grave. It may be said that for Bihar the most 
important rainfall is that known as the hatia, 
due towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this timo not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, hut also provides tho moisture 
necessary for starting tho spring or rabi crops. 
Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly with indigo the chief 
manufactured product of Behar. bin; in oonse- 
quonce of the recent agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac¬ 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more mctensively. Thero 
are two important iron works in the Singhbhum 
District, Messrs. Tata & Co.’s Iron and Steel 
Works at Sakchi and the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company at T)huia. Botlkthcse works possess 
considerable economic possibilities amL are 
likely to have a far reaching effect on the iron 
and steel trade of India in tho future. By far 
the most important of the mineral industries In 
the province is that concerned in the raising of 
coal. The coalfields in the Manbhum District 
have undergone an extraordinary development 
in the past twenty years. Though the limits of 
the district include a portion of the Raniganj 
field, its fame as a coal-piffducing area is now 
identified practically with the Jharia field. 
The importance of the industry may be said to 
date from the opening of the railway from 
Baralcar to Dhanbaid and Katras in 1894, and 
from Kusunda to Pathordi in 1495. In 1894 
the outturn of all the mines in the district was 
only 126,686 tons; in 1895 it rose to 1,281,294 
tons the enormous increas%being almost entire¬ 
ly from the Jharia field. In the two succeeding 
years thSre was a set back, but from 1898 there 
was a steady rise in tha outturn which fflrst 
touched two million tonsTn 1901. Jn 1905 the 
outturn had swelled to nearly three million tons 
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and in 1900 nearly four millions; in 1907 
over 5,800,000 tons wore raised and in the 
following year no legs than seven million tons. 
The Jharia field is. of course, the one which ac¬ 
counts for the bulk of the increase in outturn, 
but there has also been a very considerable 
expansion in the Raniganj field and man# new 
mines have been opened out. The entrance 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the Jharia 
field in 1904, and the subsequent extension of 
various small loops and branches, besides in¬ 
numerable sidings#>from both systems, the 
doubling of the line from Barakar to Dhanbaid, 
the opening of the section of the East Indian 
Railway of the Grand Chord from Dhanbaid to 
Gomoh have all contributed to this rapid deve¬ 
lopment, The tendency, however, which was 
manifest in 1907 and 1908 to open out new 
collieries has been checked. From two con¬ 
cerns representing half a dozen mines in 1891, 
the number of collieries has grown to 251 in 
1911, 196 in the Jharia and 55 in the Raniganj 
field producing respectively, 6J million and 
450,000 tons annually, just about doublo the 
output of the Burdwan mines in the same year, 
and nearly seven-twelfths of the total output 
of British India. Giridih in Hazaribagh is 
tdso the centre of a considerable coal-mining 
industry, containing, as it does, mines owned 
and worked by the East Indian Railway Com¬ 
pany. In 1911 the output was 700,000 tons. 
The Bokaro-Ramgarh field in the $amo district 
is likely to be of great economic importance as 
soon as the area fully opened up by the rail¬ 
way now under construction. It immediately 
adjoins the Jharia field across tho llazaribagh 
border. Theie is a large undeveloped coal 
supply, it is believed, in the Districts of Falamau 
and llazaribagh. 

Administration. 

The Province is administered by a Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor is appointed by the Crown and is a senior 
member of the Indian Citil Service, lie is 
assisted by a Coundfl of three members, two of 
whom arc drawn from the Indian Civil Service 
while the third, in practice, is an Indian. Each 
member takes charge of departments and in the 
event of any difference of opinion regarding 
inter-departmental ffcfercnces the matter is 
dccidAI in Counpil. In practice all important 
cases are submitted through the member con¬ 
cerned to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The unit of executive administration is the 
District. # The District Officer is styled District 
Magistrate and Collector, except in the Sche¬ 
duled districts where he is known as the Deputy 
Commissioner. The ordinary district jails are 
placed in charge of a#uperintendcnt, usually the 
Civil Surgeon while the Magistrate pays perio¬ 
dical visits of inspection. All District Officers 
are ex-officio Registrars ; and as ex-officio Chair¬ 
man of the District Boards, they have control 
over elementary education, and are charged with 
the execution and administration of all local 
public works. In a word, the District Officer is 
tho executive chief-jmd administrator of the 
tract of country committed to him. As Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate he is also local heacV of the 
magistracy who tries all coses, except the more 
important which ai% sent for trial at the 
Sessions, lmt except in the Scheduled districts 
he Seldom presides la Court, and his share In this 


,rt of tho administration is practically confined 

the distribution of work, the hearing of petty 
appeals and the general superintendence of his 
subordinates. The latter combine revenue with 
their magisterial functions and.as Deputy Collec¬ 
tors exercise under his control many of the 
powers of a Collector. The police, by whose aid 
he carries on the criminal administration, have 
as their local superior a Superintendent, who in 
all matters, except those concerning the dis¬ 
cipline and internal economy of the force, has 
to carry out such instructions as he receives 
from the District Magistrate. The Subdivi- 
sional Officers, who are Joint, Assistant and 
Deputy Magistrates in charge of divisions of 
districts, occupy, to a great extent, in their own 
jurisdictions, the position of the District Officer, 
except in respect of the police, over whom they 
have only judicial and no executive control. 

Above the District Magistrates arc the Di¬ 
visional Commissioners. Their duties are prin¬ 
cipally those of supervision. In almost all 
matters they exercise a general superintendence, 
and especially in the Revenue Department they 
control tho Collectors’ proceedings. Commis¬ 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and Government, 
sifting, collating and bringing together, in a 
compact form the information they receive. 
In revenue matters the Commissioner forms a 
Court of appeal and in this and other respects is 
subject to the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
With this exception he is in subordination to 
Government direct. 

The Civil Secretariat consists of tho Chief 
Secretary, who is in charge of the Judicial, 
Political, Appointment and Education Depart¬ 
ments ; the Revenue Secretary, the Financial 
and Municipal Secretary and their three Under 
Secretaries. 

Finance. 

The Province of Bihar ancl Orissa was formed 
with five divisions, detached from the old pro¬ 
vince of Bengal with effect from the 1st April 
1912. The old arrangements made with the 
Government- of Bengal regarding the financial 
administration of the Province therefore ceased 
to apply from that date. A fresh arrangement 
has, however, been made, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State. As the method adopted 
was in some measure tentative and provisional, 
a temporary settlement for a peiiod of three 
years only has been effected. It is expected 
that after the expiry of this period, it will be 
possible, to gauge the needs of the province more 
accurately, so as to make a permanent arrange¬ 
ment possible. “Under the terms of this settle¬ 
ment the w hole of the receipts under the heads 
of Piovin^ial Rates, Forest, Registration, 
Courts of Law, Jails, Police, Ports and Pilotage, 
Education, Medical have been mado over en¬ 
tirely to the local Government- together with 
their corresponding charges. In addition to 
these, it receives three-fourths of the receipts 
from stamps, assessed taxes, major and minor 
irrigation works, tho whole of the Land Revenue 
collected from Government Estates, one-half of 
the receipts under all other sub-heads excepting 
recoveries from zamindars and raiyats on ac¬ 
count of survey and settlement in. Bihar and 
other similar special surveys and the whole of 
the receipts undor Scientific and other Minor 
Departments. 
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The only expanding items of revenue are 
Excise and Stamps. The Provincial Budget 
for 1913-14 shows an opening balance of 
Its. 1,96,31,000, Receipts Rs. 2,85,56,000, 
Expenditure—Rs. 3,81,65,000 and the closing 
balance Rs. 1,50,22,000. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, consists of two bran¬ 
ches, viz :—(l)Roads and Buildings, which also 
deals with Railways and Miscellaneous Public 
Improvements and (2) Irrigation and Marine. 
Each branch has a Chief Engineer, who is also 
Secretary to the Local Government with an 
Engineer Officer as Under Secretary under him. 
There is also a non-professional Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, a Consulting Architect and a Sanitary 
Engineer, who works under the Sanitary Board. 
The electrical work of the Province is carried out 
by an Electrical Inspector and a staff of subordi¬ 
nates. 

The Roads and Buildings branch consists of 
two Circles under the superintendence of two 
Superintending Engineers who control the 
Public Works Divisions held by the Executive 
Engineers for the execution of Imperial and 
Provincial works. The Superintending Engi¬ 
neers are also the Inspectors of Works under the 
Local Self Government Act, in respect of all 
local works of the District Boards and, in this 
capacity, are the professional advisers of the 
Chairman and of the Divisional Commissioners 
who control the operation of such Boards. They 
also supervise all works carried out by District 
Boards. 

The irrigation branch is composed of three 
Circles, each of which is held by a Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer. In the Irrigation Cireles, the 
Executive Engineers carry out the works of the 
Roads and Buildings Branch, within the limits 
of their divisions, in addition to their irrigation 
duties. The Superintending Engineers of Irri¬ 
gation Circles also act as Inspectors of Works in 
regard to local works in the districts in their 
Circles. In the Sono and Orissa Circles there 
arc two Revenue Divisions under Deputy Col¬ 
lectors who deal with the assessment and col¬ 
lection of water-rates on the Orissa and Hone 
Canals under the control of the Superintending 
Engineers. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is at present 
entrusted to the High Court sitting in Calcutta, 
but it is believed that shortly jurisdiction will 
be transferred to a High Court at Patna, the 
constitution of which has not yet been decided. 1 
In the administration of civil justice below the : 
Higli Court are the District Judges as Courts of ; 
Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the Mun- 
sifs. The jurisdiction of a District fudge or , 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. Jfc does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The ' 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all J 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject ' 
matter in dispute docs not exceed Its. 1,000 ] 
though the limit may be extended to Its. 2,000. ' 
On tlie criminal side the Sessions Judge hoars j 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class * 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District i 


' Magist&te can also be,* though in $)oint of fact 
; he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
t usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
, a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
; police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Local Self Government. 

Bengal Act III of 1884, uflich regulates the 
constitution, powers and proceedings of Muni¬ 
cipal bodies in this Province has been amended 
by the Bengal Acts IV of 1894 and II of 1896. 
By these enactments the elective franchise has 
been further extended, and now provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of veteri¬ 
nary institutions and the training of the requi¬ 
site staff, the improvement of breeds of cattle, 
the training and employment of female medical 
! practitioners, the promotion of physical culture, 

' and the establishment, and maintenance of free 
libraries. The Commissioners may order a 
survey and organise a fire brigade, they may 
control the water-supply when its purity is 
suspected, even to the extent of interference 
with private rights, larger powers of precaution 
are conferred in the case of ruined and dangerous 
houses and other erections, as well as increased 
optional powers for the general regulation of 
new buildings. 

The total number of Municipalities at present 
in existence is 55, of which G fere established 
during the last decade. The ratepayers of 48 
Municipalities have boon granted the privilege 
of electing two-thirds of the number of Commis¬ 
sioners fixed in each case, whilst in 24 cases the 
Commissioners are authorised to clcctJheir own 
Chairman. 3n the remaining towns Govern¬ 
ment has reserved to itself the power of appoint¬ 
ing the Commissioners or Chairman, as the case 
may be, owing either to the backwardness of the 
place or to the necessity for holding the balance 
against contending interests or strong party 
feeling. It is only in 7 touffis, however, that 
Government exorcises complete control in the 
appointment of both Commissioners and 
Chairmen. 

Apart from Municipalities, each district with 
the exception of Santal P^ganns and Singh- 
bhum has District and Local Boards. Muni¬ 
cipal areas are excluded in accordance with the 
provisions of section 1. Local Boards have been 
formed in all districts where there arc sub-divi¬ 
sions, except in Champaran and Ranchi* There 
arc at present 18 District Boards, 40 Local 
Boards, and 5 Union Committees in the 
Province. 

In accordance with the pHivisions of section 
7 of the Act. a District Board is to consist of not 
less than 9 members. Local Boards are entitled 
to elect such proportion (as a rule onc-half) of 
the whole of the District. Board as the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor may direct. In districts where 
there arc no Local Boards, tho whole of the 
members arc appointed by Government. The 
Chairman of the District Bo^rd is appointed by 
Government; he is usually the Magistrate of 
the district. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar ami Orissa 
are of three kinds. Permanently settled from 
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1793 to be found in the Patna, Tirhift and 
Bhagalpur dfcdsions; Temporarily settled as in 
Chota Nagpur and parts of Orissa ; and estates 
held direct by Government whether as proprie¬ 
tor or managed in the Court of Wards. The 
passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act (VIII of 
1885) safeguarded the rights of the cultivators 
under the Permanent Settlement Act. Farther, 
the Settlement Department under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Director of Land ltecords takes 
periodical survey and settlement operations in 
the various districts both permanently and 
temporarily settle* In the former; the rights 
of the under tenants are accorded and attested, 
while in the latter there is the re-settlement of 
rents. In the rc-scttlcmcnt proceedings, rents 
are fixed not only of landlords but also for all 
the tenants. A settlement can be ordered by 
Government on application made by raiyats. 

The tenures of Orissa aro somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub¬ 
ordinate proprietors of proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen, 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, padhan, maurusi , sarbarakar, 
pursethi, khariddar and sh ikm i zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin¬ 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headman have been 
recognised. Th* headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector General with a suitable staff of 
assistants under the general direction of Go¬ 
vernment. The Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt is also Inspector General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector GChoral of Police arc 
three Deputy Inspectors General and 25 Super¬ 
intendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super¬ 
intendents of Police, and 14 Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents. The foice is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A CriminaPInvcstigation Department 
has jflso been farmed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes¬ 
sional criminals and criminal ’ tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga¬ 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
cases in which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are two companies of Military Police 
which are maintained as reserves to deal with 
serious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties. The work of the 
Railway Police is practically confined to 
offences actually committed on the railways, but 
they are under the control of the Deputy Ins¬ 
pector General of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, and an important part of their 
duties is to co-operate with tho District Police 
in watching the movements of bad characters 
by rail. The prevention and detection uf crime 
in IJe Province generally is entrusted to the 
District Police. In tHfet work they are assisted 
by the rural police, known as chaukidars and 


dafadars, who form no part of the regular force, 
but are under a statutory obligation to report 
all cognizable crimo at the police station, and 
generally to assist in the prevention and detec¬ 
tion of crime. They are not whole-time servants 
of Government; but' they are paid a small 
monthly salary which is realized from the vil¬ 
lagers by the panchayat. The cost of tho 
police is Rs. 40,48,000. 

Education. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
controlled by a Director. There arc four Divi¬ 
sional Inspectors of Schools, one of whom in¬ 
spects European schools in addition to his own 
duties. 2 Additional Inspectors, 3 Assistant 
Inspectors, including the Agency Inspector in 
Orissa, 4 special officers for Muhammadan Edu¬ 
cation, 24 Deputy Inspectors (exclusive of one 
in Native States), 182 Sub-Inspectors (exclusive 
of five paid by Native States), 46 Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors (exclusive of one paid by a 
Native State) and 259 Guru Instructors (exclu¬ 
sive of nine paid by Native States). 

The main divisions of Educational institu¬ 
tions aro Primary, Secondary, Collegiate and 
Training. 

The main object of Primary Schools is to pro¬ 
vide tho masses with sufficient knowledge of 
reading, writ ing, and arithmetic, to secure them 
in their dealings with the money lender and 
zamindar or zamindar's underlings. Primary 
Schools for Indian boys are of two classes, 
Upper and Lower. 

It is probable that there will be a new Univer¬ 
sity situated at Patna, The important Secondary 
Schools arc the district or Zilla Schools to bo 
found at the head-quarters of each district. 
The Higher English Schools which include pri¬ 
vate inst itutions as well as Government aided 
schools at sub-divisional head-quarters and 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular Schools 
which are under the control of District Boards. 
The District and Local Boards are also respon¬ 
sible for Primary Education with the assistance 
of the expert advisers of the Education 
Department. There are at present seven col¬ 
leges in the province—two at Patna, one at 
Bhagalpur, one at Cuttack, one at Hazaribagh; 
(managed by the Dublin Mission), one at 
Muzaffarpur and a small College at Monghyr. 
The number of High Schools for Indian pupils 
under Public management is 21 with 6,200 
pupils, while 44 with 9,350 pupils are aided by 
public funds. There are 23,231 Primary 
Schools with an attendance of 6,45,252 pupils. 
Of these, 16,802 are maintained or aided by 
public funds. The village schoolmaster or guru 
is now receiving special training. There are 
130 Guru Training Schools for masters and 
8 Training Schools for Mistresses. Other 
special institutions aro 36 Industrial and Artisan 
Schools, two Commercial Schools and 14 Mad- 
rassas, where instruction is given in Arabic and 
Persian. The expenditure on public education 
from public funds amounts to Rs. 21,43,342. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of tho Inspector General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 20 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for tho medical work of the dis¬ 
tricts at the head-quarters of which they are 
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stationed. 47 Dispensaries are maintained by 


Government- 

State Public .15 

State Special Police «. .. 23 

State Canal ,, ,, .. 6 

State Others .6 


Total .. 47 

Besides these there are 281 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, liailways, private 
persons, etc. 29,76,709 patients including 
44,550 in-patients were treated in 1912. There 
is one Lunatic .Asylum and 7 institutions for the 
treatment of lepers. 

The Sanitation Department is in charge of the 
Sanitary Commissioner who is directly subordi¬ 
nate to Government as its expert adviser in 
regard 1o sanitation. There an; three Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners who work under the 
control of tlio Sanitary Commissioner. Vacci¬ 
nation is carried out by a staff under the direc¬ 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner. There is 
also a qualified Sanitary Engineer. 

Administration, 

Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Stuart Bayley, 
K.C.8.I., I.s.o., Assumed charge of office, 
1st April, 1912. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, C. B. Bayley, c.v.o. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt. H. F. Collingridge, 

Extra Indian Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-Major 
Hira Singh. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut.-Col. V. N. 
Hickloy, V.D., Major A. T. Pcppe. 
Executive Council. 

E. A. Gait, c.s.l.; c.r.E. Took his seat, 1st 
August, 1912. 

E. V. Levingc, o.S.l. Took his scat, 1st August 
1912. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rameswar Singh, k.o.i.e. 
of Darbhanga. Took his seat, 1st August 
1912. 

Legislative Council. 

President , Tho Lieutenant-Governor. 
Vice-President , E. A. Gait, c.s.l,, c.i.e, 
Ex-Officio. 

The Members of the Executive Council. 
Nominated. 

Officials. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

H. LeMesurier, c.s.l., c.i.e. 

E. H. C. Walsh. 

H. J. McIntosh. 

F. N. Fischer. 

L. J. Kershaw. 

E. It. Gardiner. 
il. McPherson. 

C. A. White. 

Ahsan-ud-dln Ahmad, 1 . 8 . 0 . 

E, L. Hammond. 


R. Dundas, 

L. F. Morshoad. 

J. B. F. Lowis. 

Non-Officials. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravaneswar Prasad 
Sitjgh, k.c.i.e. 

Maharaja Baikuntha Nath Do. 

Madhu Sudan Das, c.i.e. 

Rev. A. Campbell, d.d. 

Electe#. 

Maharaj-Kumar Gopal S. Narayan Singh. 
Kumar Girija Naudan Singh. 

Kirtanand Singh. 

Raja Rajendra N. Banj Deo. 

Kumar Thakurai G. Prasad Singh. 

W. A. Lee. 

T. R. Fiigate, c.i.e. 

Saiyid Fakhr-ud-din, Khan Bahadur. 

Mahbub Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Tahir. 

Khwaja Muhammad Nur. 

Bishun Prasad. 

Dwarka Nath. 

Shoo Shankar Sahai. C.I.E. 

Gokulanand Chanduri. 

Sliarat Cliandra Sen. 

Krishna Sahai. 

Braja Kishor Prasad. 

Kumar Sheonandan Prasad Singh. 

Sudam Charan Nailc. 

Gopi Krishna. • 

Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political, Ap¬ 
pointment, and Educational Department, II. 
LeMesurier, O.S.f, C.I.E. 

Secretary to Government, financial and Muni¬ 
cipal Departments, E. L. Hammond. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department , 
H. McPherson. 

Secretaries to GovernmenP (P. W. D.), Irriga¬ 
tion Branch, C. A. White, 9 • 

Buildings and Roads Branch, E. R. Gardiner. 

Board of Revenue. 

Member, W. Maude. 

Secretary, J. A. Hubback. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instru&on, N. L. Hallward, 
Inspector-General of Police, L. F. Morshead. 
Conservator of Forests, H. Carter. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals , Lt.-Col, 
F. J. Drury. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Lt.-Coh E. C. Hare, 
I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. Bawa 
Jivan Singh. • 

Accourfftant-Qeneral, L. E. A. Pritchard. 

Director of Agriculture , W, B. Heycock. 

Registrar of Co-Operative Credit Societies: 
A. B. Collins. w 





The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose 
a great triangle of country midway between 
Bombay and Bengal. Their area is 180,991 
miles, of which 82,000 are British terri¬ 
tory proper and the remainder held by Feuda¬ 
tory Chiefs. The population (1911) is 13,916,308 
under British administration and 2,117,002 in 
the Feudatory States. Various parts of the 
Central Provinces passed under British control 
at different times in the wars and tumult in 
the first half of the lgjth century and the several 
parts were amalgamated after the Mutinv, 
in 1861, into the Chief Cominissioncrship 
of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 1853, 
assigned to the East India Company as part 
of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
and was transferred to the Central Provinces 
in 1903, as tho result of a fresh agreement 
with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

Tlie Central Provinces may roughly be divid¬ 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter¬ 
vening ones of plain country. In the north¬ 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
ricli wheat growing country of the Narbada 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of shallow 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tpacts of India and the weal¬ 
thiest part of the C. P. The Eastern half of 
tiie plain lies in the valley of the Wainganga 
and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “ lake country ’* of Nagpur. Fur¬ 
ther east is Tho far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The south¬ 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain¬ 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi¬ 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory State's of Hastar and 
Kankar lie in this legion. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris¬ 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of itoo province is a com¬ 
paratively new community. Before tho advent 
of the Aryans, the*whole of it was peopled by 
tho Gonds and these aboriginal inhabitants 
fared better from tho Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of t.fieir home. But successive waves 
of immigration flowed into tho province from 
all sides. The early inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now instituted a large portion of the tribes 
in those parts, who form a quarter of the wdiole 
population of the C. P. The Gonds are still 
found in large numbers in all parts of the pro¬ 
vince, but they are partially concentrated in 
the south-east. °The main divisions of the 
new comers are indicated by the language di¬ 
visions of the province. Hindi, brought in 
by the Hindustanl-spea&hg peoples of the North, 
prevails in the North and East; Marathi in 
Berar mid the west and centre of the C. P. 
Hindi w spoken by 56 par eent. of the popula¬ 
tion and Is e tho lingua franca, Marathi by 


31 per cent, and in Berar, and Gondi by 7 per 
cent. The effects of invasions is curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for¬ 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomcdan in¬ 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi¬ 
tions. The recent census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanismg of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes arc not regarded as impure 
by the Hindus and the process of absorption 
is more or less a civilising one. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was 
land-locked. The only road was that leading 
in from Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British 
administration has made roads in all direc¬ 
tions, the two trunk railways between Bombay 
and Calcutta run across tho province and in 
the last few years a great impetus has been 
given to the construction of subsidiary lines. 
These developments havo caused a steady 
growth of trade and have aroused vigorous pro¬ 
gress in every dcparlment of life. The prime 
industry is, of course, agriculture, which is 
assisted by one of the most admirable agricul¬ 
tural departments in India and is now receiv¬ 
ing additional strength by a phenomenal 
growth of the co-operative credit movement. 
Tho land tenure is chietly on the zemindari, 
or great, land-lord, system, ranging, with 
numerous variations, from the great Feudatory 
chiefships, which are on this basis, to holdings 
ot small dimensions. A system of land legisla¬ 
tion lias gradually been built up to protect the 
individual cultivator. Berar is settled on the 
Bombay ryotwari system Thirty-eight per 
cent, or about. 44,000 square miles of the 
C. P. is forest: in Berar the forest area 
is 3,941 square miles. The rugged nature 
of tlic greater part of the country makes 
forest conservation difficult and costly. Ex¬ 
cluding forest and wastes, 57 per cent, of the 
total laud is occupied for cultivation ; in the 
most advanced districts the proportion is 80 
per eent.; and in Berar the figure is also high. 
The cultivated area is extending continuously 
except for the temporary checks caused by bad 
seasons. Rice is the most important, crop of the 
O. P., covering a quarter of the cropped area. 
Wheat comes next, with 15J per cent., then 
pulses ami cereals used for food and oil seeds, 
with 11 per cent, and cotton with 7 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies nearly 40 per cent, 
of the cropped area, jo war covers an equal 
extent, then wheat and oil seeds. In agricul¬ 
ture more than half the working population 
is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop¬ 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along tho 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future* developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of 
a busy cotton spinning industry. The Em¬ 
press Mills, owned by Pars! manufacturers, 
were opened there in 1877 and the general pro¬ 
sperity of the cotton trade has led to the addi¬ 
tion of many mills here and in other parts of 
the province. The total output of spun yam 
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in tho past few years (April-March) has been 
as follows:— 

1910- 11 .. 28,314,423 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 37,738,443 

1912- 13 .. 33,581,772 „ 

The output of woven goods in the same years 
was:— 

1910- 11 .. 42,538,830 yards. 

1911- 12 .. 46,370,335 

1912- 13 .. 48,653,903 

The largest numbers on gaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining. There were in 1911-12, 
tho last year for which returns are available, 
29 mines, their output of manganese was 342,923 
tons, value Its. 16,33,000, and 7,792 people 
were employed in them. Coal mining in the 
same period gave employment to 2,293 persons 
and the coal output was 211,014, of the value 
of Its. 8,50,477. .Jubbulpore is the scene of 
the famous marble quarries and .allied works 
and the output there in the same year was 
106,118 tons, of the value of Rs. 1,13,756, the 
number of persons employed being 3,500. The 
total number of factories of oil kinds so legally 
described was according to the latest returns, 363 
and the number employed in them 41,838. The 
same economic influences which are operative in 
every progressive country during its transi¬ 
tion stage are at work in the 0. 1\ and llerar, 
gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in tho towns. 
While the village industries are fading away, 
a large development of trade has taken place. 
The last available reports show an increase 
in volume by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, who is the controlling revenue and 
executive authority and is appointed by the 
Govcrnor-Gcncral-in-Council. lie is assisted by 
three secretaries, two undcr-secretaries and an 
assistant secretary. Simultaneously with the 
jubilee of the foundation of Province in 1913 
a Legislative Council was constituted. It con¬ 
sists of 24 members, excluding the Chief 
Commissioner, 7 being elected by munici¬ 
palities, District Councils and Landholders 
in the C. P. and 17 nominated by the Chief 
Commissioner, of whom not more than 10 may 
be officials and 3 shall be non-officials chosen 
respectively by the municipalities, District 
Boards ami Landholders of Berar. The Chief 
Commissioner may nominate an additional 
member, official or non-official, who li a s 
special knowledge of a subject on which 
legislation is pending. The <•. P. a r c 
divided for administrative purposes into 
four divisions, and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com¬ 
missioner. Berar is divided into six districts, 
three other divisions into three districts each 
and one into three, and these arc controlled by 
Deputy-Commissioners, immediately subordinate 
to the Commissioners. The principal heads 
of Provincial departments arc the Commissioner 
of Settlements and Land .Records, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners, the Inspector-General of Police, 


the Ifspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, tho Coftimissioner of 
Excise and Miscellaneous Revenue, and the 
Director of Agriculture and Industries. The 
Deputy-Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis¬ 
trates, and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, usually 
a member of the Imperial Forest Service, over 
whom the Deputy-Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of th#- people. Each dis¬ 
trict has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally also 
Superintendent of the District Jail and whose 
work is also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy-Commissioner. The Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner is also marriage registrar and manages 
the estates of his district which are under the 
Couit of Wards. In his revenue and criminal 
work the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by 
(a) one or more Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Indian Civil Service ; (b) one 
or more Extra-Assistant Commissioners, or 
members of the Provincial Civil Service, usually 
natives of India, but including a few Europeans 
and Eurasians ; and (c) by tahsildars and naib- 
tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate ser¬ 
vice, who arc nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into tahsils, the average area of which 
is 1,500 square miles. In each village a lam- 
bardar, or representative of the proprietory 
body, is executive headman. 

Justice. # 

The Judicial Commissioner is the highest 
court of civil appeal, and except in cases against 
European British subjects, in which the. High 
Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, is the high¬ 
est court of criminal appeal, ltd is assisted 
by an Additional Judicial Commissioner for 
the Central Provinces and another for Berar. 
The administration of criminal justice was 
formerly entirely in the hands of Commission¬ 
ers ami the District staff, but Commissioner 
have now no criminal poweffc as such and their 
place as Sessions Judges has been taken by 
Divisional Judges. By the Civil Courts Act 
ot 1904, the civil has finally been separated 
trom the executive department. The civil 
staff consists of Divisiwial Judges, District 
Judges, Subordinate Judges %ncl Munsilfs. 
Local Government. 

* Municipal administration was flrst introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni¬ 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend, its scope. Viewed gen¬ 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. In Berar these bodies 
arc called Taluk Boards and District Boards. 
The larger towns have municipalities. \ cer¬ 
tain proportion of the Local Board members 
are village headmen, elected by their own class, 
others are elected representatives of the mer¬ 
cantile and trading classes and a third propor¬ 
tion, nQt exceeding £ of the whole, are nominat ¬ 
ed by Government. The constitution of the 
District Councils Is # similar. The cmlcers 
of the District Councils are freqitently non- 
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officials, but. it is generally found convenient 
that the Taiisildar and Naib TahJildar 
should be Chairman and Secretary of 
the Local Bo&rds. The District Councils 
have no' powefc of taxation and Local 
Boards derive tfteir funds in allotments from 
the District Councils. .Rural education and 
sanitation* are among the primary objects to 
which the'se bodies direct their attention and 
expenditure on famine relief is in the first in¬ 
stance a charge upon the District Council funds. 

finance. 

The main sources of- Government income in 
the province has always been the land revenue, 
but under Alaliratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a special 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of -the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc¬ 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system lrave been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and tin' 
recurrence* of famine, which a few years ago 
caused a severe economic strain upon the pro¬ 
vince. The wave of prosperity which has spread 
over the country in the past ten years, since 
the end of the previous period, has more than 
trebled the funds available for the administra¬ 
tion, compared with what they were before 
the several years of scarcity, and the progress 
of the administration and of expenditure has 
increased correspondingly, without any in¬ 
crease of' taxati<$i under provincial heads. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer, who is also Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner. There are two Superin¬ 
tending Engineers for roads and buildings and 
a third in charge of irrigation. In 1892 a se¬ 
parate division of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was formed for the construction of roads 
and buildings in the Feudatory States. The 
expansion of the department* and its work has 
been one of the mo^Jb remarkable features of 
the administration in the past decade and a 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres¬ 
sive age in regard to communications and hew 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. 
D. represents a completely new departure. 
It was*formerly the accepted view that the 
irregular surface t>f the country would make 
irrigation canals impossible and that the S. W. 
monsoon was so regular that it would pay 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it. 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick¬ 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed 
(1901) and canal and storage works have 
since been advanced with vigour. The Tandula, 
Wainganga and Mahanadi canal projects arc 
amongst the more important schemes. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted in its pro" 
sent basis on the formation of the province* 
the whole of which, including the Municipali¬ 
ties, is under one fore* The strength is equal 
to one man per 9 square miles of area* The 
superior officers comprise ail Inspector-General, 
whose jurisdiction extends over Berar, Deputy 
Inspectors-Ggneral, in charge of the Eastern 


and Western range and of the Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Department, and the usual cadre 
of District Superintendents, Assistant and De¬ 
puty Superintendents, and subordinate officers. 
On three railways special railway police are 
employed and on others the Provincial force. 
A Special Reserve of 290 men is distributed 
over the head-quarters of six districts, for use 
in dealing with armed disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they may appear. The 
men in this reserve are regularly drilled and 
armed with rifles. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces have 
no village police as the term is understood in 
some other parts of India. The village watch¬ 
man is the subordinate of the village headman 
and not a police official and it Is considered 
very desirable to maintain his position in this 
respect. 

Education. 

The educational department was consti¬ 
tuted in 1892 and the scheme then drawn up 
has remained the basis of the system of public 
education to the present day. The leading 
principles arc that the department should 
content itself with the direct management of 
colleges and higher secondary schools, the 
training of teachers and inspection in work 
in rural areas. The maintenance of rural schools 
should as far as possible be left to the local 
authorities, every encouragement should be 
given to private philanthropy and no Govern¬ 
ment schools should be founded where thcro 
existed a sufficient number of institutions cap¬ 
able, with the assistance of the State, of sup¬ 
plying the local demand for instruction. At 
the head of the Department is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who has a staff of Inspec¬ 
tors and an Inspectress for girls’ schools. The 
Educational Service includes these appoint¬ 
ments, except the last. An Agency Inspector 
supervises the schools of the Feudatory States. 
The province has three colleges : a Government 
College at Jubbulpore, and the Morris and 
Ilislop Colleges at Nagpur. The Agricultural 
Department maintain an Agricultural College 
at Nagpur. The Colleges are affiliated to Al¬ 
lahabad University, but a demand has arisen 
tor a local University, both for practical and 
sentimental reasons. Until recently, the. demand 
for education, primary or secondary, was 
satisfied by a few institutions in the larger 
towns, while in the whole of the rural districts 
primary education had to be pressed on an 
apathetic and even obstructive agricultural 
population. The new spirit of progress in 
recent years has quickened the public pulse 
and the efforts of Government to effect improv¬ 
ed facilities have responded accordingly. 

• Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Sanitary Commissioner, the latter being assist¬ 
ed by a Sanitary Engineer. The medical de¬ 
partment has progressed along comparatively 
stereotyped lines. A striking advance has 
been made in recent years with urban sanita¬ 
tion. The principal medical institutions are 
the Mayo Memorial Hospital at Nagpur, open¬ 
ed in 1874, with accommodation for 80 in¬ 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
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opened in 1886 and accommodating 64 in¬ 
patients ; the Lady Dufferin Hospitals at Nagpur 
and Raipur and the Lady Elgin Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last three being for women 
and containing together accommodation for 64 in¬ 
patients. The province has two lunatic asy¬ 
lums, at Nagpur and Jubbulpore respectively. 
Vaccination is compulsory in some Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. 

Administration. 

Chief Commissioner, Sir B. Robertson, K.c.s.i., 
O.I.E., apptd. 3rd Aug. 1912. 

Personal Assistant , Capt. JL J. McCIeverty. 
Chief Secretary , P. C. H. Moss-Iving. 

Registrar, 11. W. Johnson. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, E. II. 
Tickell. 

Financial Commissioner, H. A. Crump. 
Commissioner of Settlements and Director of Land 
Records, C. U. Wills (Officiating). 

BEHAK. 

.''Commissioner, F. G. Sly, c.S.l. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, A. G. Wright, 
M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police , F. S. A. Slocoek. 
Chief Conservator of Forests , M. Hill. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary 
Commissioner, Col. G. W. P. Dennys, i.m.s. 
Commissioner of Excise, etc., Eastamji Fardunji. 
Comptroller (Financial Dept.), W. II. E. Mcllor. 
Postmaster-General, P. G. Rogers. 

Director of Agriculture and Industries, C. E. 
Low, e.i.K. 

Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, H. E. 
Crostliwaitc. 

Chief Commissioners. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot .1861 

Lieul.-Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) . 1862 

R. Temple (Officiating) .1862 


Colon! 1 E. K. Elliot *.1863 

J. S. Campbell (Officiating) »> .. 1864 

It. Temple .. .. ., .. 1864 

J. S. Campbell (Officiating) ., .. 1865 

It. Temple 1865 

J. H. Morris (Officiating) .. .. 1867 

G. Campbell .1867 

J. H. Morris (Officiating) .1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870. 

Colonel R. H. Keatinge, C.S.l. (Offg.) .. 1870 

J. H. Morris, c.S.l. 1872 

C. Grant (Officiating) .1879 

J. H. Morris, C.s.i. .. .. 1879 

W. B. Jones, C.S.l. 1883 

C. II. T. Crostli waite (Officiating) .. 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatrick ( Officiating) .. ., 1885 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) .1887 

A. Mackenzie, C.S.l. .1887 

It. J. Crosthwaite (Officiating) .. 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. .. .. 1890 

A. P. MacDonnell, c.s.i. .. ., .. 1891 

J. Woodburn, C.S.l. (Officiating) .. ,, 1893 

Confirmed 30th November 1893. 

C. J. Lyall, C.S.l., O.I.H.1893 

D. C. J. Ibbctson, C.S.I.' .. 1898 

A. H. L. Fraser, c.s.i. (Officiating) ,. 1899 

Confirmed 5th March 1902. 

J. P. Hewett, C.S.l., c.I.K. (Officiating) .. 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 

F. S. P. Lely, C.S.I. (Officiating) .. ,. 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

J. O. Miller, c.s.i.1905 

S. Ismay, C.s.i. (Officiating) • .. .. 1906 

Until 22nd October 1906. 

F. A. T. Phillips (Officiating) .. .. 1907 

Until 25th March 190 Also from 20th 
May to 22nd November .. .. 1909- 

It. H. Craddock, c.S.l.« .. 1907 

H. A. Crump (Officiating) .1912 

M. W. Fox-Strangways?, C.s.i. (Sub. pro - 1912 

tem). 

Sir Li. Robertson, r.c.s.i., c. I.e.1912 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Province, as its in the second division contain 13,418 square 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form arc occupied by tribes subject only to the poll¬ 
an irregular strip of country lying north by tical control of the Chief Con\piissloiier fu Ids 
cast and south by west and may generally be capacity as Agent to the Governor-General, 
described as the tract of country, north of The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
Baluchistan, lying between Iho Indus and miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan, the political agencies severally known as 
To the north it extends to the mountains of the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long Wana Agencies. Each of the Deputy Com- 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, missioners of the five administered districts 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until is responsible for the management of political 
the Sulairaan Range eventually closes the relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
Its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total nally administered by the Political Agents, 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri- but the bulk of the trans-border population 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- is free from any internal Interference, so long 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the as offences are not committed and so long as 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, the tribes observe the conditions on which 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, allowances are paid to mfhy of them, 

Banu ana Dera Ismail Khan, and tlio rugged The area of the Province Is a little more than 
mountainous regions on the north and west half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
between those districts and the border line of and amounts to more than throe-fifths 'or the 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts size of England without Wales. The density 
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of population throughout the Province |equals 
98 persons lb a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 207 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 152. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. P. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in prc-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns, and later, 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion, beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes, but 
since the conclusion of peace with the Afridis 
in 1898, the whole border has been undisturbed 
except for the expedition against the Zakkn 
IChel AfriJis in 1908. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with the 
double object of securing closer and more im¬ 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron¬ 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta¬ 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen¬ 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad¬ 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political A^?ent of which had never been sub¬ 
ordinate to the Punjab.' The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head¬ 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communica¬ 
tion with the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department. In •political questions there 
is no intermediary between the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner and the local officer; an arrangement 
designed to socure both prompt disposal of 
references and. the utilisation of the export 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the Hlad of the administration is selected. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F.P. (1911) 
is 8,819,027, made up as follows:— 

Hazara. 603,028 

Traus-Indus Districts .. .. 1,593,905 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 1,622,094 

This last figure is §stimated. There arc only 
625*6 females per 1,000 males in tlio towns and 
900 females per 1,000 males in rural areas. 
This disproportion of the sexes cannot at pre¬ 
sent be explained in the N.-W.F.P. any more 
than in othe^ parts of Northern India, where 
it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has^any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, tha female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid¬ 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 


Both the birth and dcath-rateB of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts in 1912 was 35*1 and 
the death-rate 33*3. There were 122*5 male 
births for every 100 females. It is recognised 
that in this matter, and in regard to popula¬ 
tion generally, the registration of females may 
bo defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards tho birth of a 
daughter as a misfortune, tho less said about 
which the better. The population Is natu¬ 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces tho 
net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad¬ 
ministered districts and arc the ruling raco 
of tho tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Balueh, Rajput and othor trib¬ 
al divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled 
in the Province. The Mahomcdan tribes 
constitute almost tho whole population, Hindus 
amounting to only 5 per cent, of the total and 
Sikhs to a few thousands. The occupational 
cleavage of the population confuses ethnical 
divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti¬ 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti¬ 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con¬ 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters tho Mahomedan or Hindu 
law is applied only in tho absence of special 
custom. 

Climae, Flora and Fauna.' 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P.; 
winch is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riveraine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis¬ 
trict, are extremely diversified. Tho latter 
district is enc of the hottest areas of tho Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one tKc S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabaln Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Persia and tho Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply jirc precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dora Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in a account 
written some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite : “ Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.** 
With the exception of the ICunhar River, In 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
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whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
not quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following arc the principal: 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Lera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Glial, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
iiristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safcd Tvoh, in the Jvurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha¬ 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak 
(22,041 ft,), Tirich Mir (25,420 ft.), all in the 
Hindu Kush, on the northern border of Chit nil 
Agency. 


Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro¬ 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the provinco possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri¬ 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen¬ 
tral Av-ia with India, but the influence of rail¬ 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. The travelling traders (or 
Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Trices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but 
the agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit- by the rates | 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures arc generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 68 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making 
steady progress. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi¬ 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered. In the Bri¬ 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
arc returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu¬ 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 per cent, are rcturnod as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart, from all con¬ 
siderations of strategy, must materially im-, 


provp the condition «of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the holc^of the admi¬ 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was recently completed, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a year 
or two ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a niAnber of peasant homes. There has arisen 
in recent years the difficult question of the 
importation of thousands of rifles from the 
Persian Gulf. 


Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by a Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. His staff consists of— 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super¬ 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de¬ 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Education, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are:— 

f Chief Commissioner & 
Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary 
Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner and Revenue 
Administration ■{ Secretary 

Resident in Waziristan... 1 
Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners * .. 5 

Political Agents .. 4 
District Judges .. 2 
Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners and Assist- 
_ ant Political Agent3 
High Court and f One Judicial Commis- 1 

Divisional -{ sioner. 

Judges. I Two Divisional and > 3 

Sessions Judges. J 

The districts under the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are divided into^om two to five sub- 
collectorates, in charge of t^hsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and arc assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge qf Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil¬ 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit to to some extent taken 
bv the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi¬ 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis¬ 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and onjfy pos¬ 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads ftod Building 
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Braneh of the Public, Works Department, 
each under f>n Executive Engineer. Tire Irri¬ 
gation Department of the P.W.D. is in charge 
of the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Punjab, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Border military police. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The^ revenue administration of 
all flvo administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For the ad¬ 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The Judicial Commissioner is the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and his Court is the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunal in this 
Province. Tho principal officers in tho present 
Administration are :— 

Agent to Governor-General and Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. O. Roos-Keppel, 
K.O.I.E., appointed 8th July, 1908. 

Resident , Waziristan , J. S. Donald, C.S.I., C.l.E. 
Judicial Commissioner, W. P. Barton. 

Revenue Commissioner , Lieut.-Col. C. B. Rawlin- 
son, O.I.E., I.A. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Major D. B. 
Blakeway, o.i.e., i.a. 
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Asst. Secretary to Chief Commissioner , Capt. 
W. L. Campbell, I.A. 

Personal Asst, to Chief Commissioner , Capt. 
W. A. M. Garstin. 

Inspecting Officer, Frontier Corps, Col. A. It. 
Dick, i.a. 

Secretaries, Public Works Department, Col 
W. J. D. Dundee, O.I.E., R. E. Purvcs. 
Agency Surgeon and Administrative Medical 
Officer, Lieut.-Col. W. R. Edwards, c.m.g., 
M.D., I.M.S. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, Lieut.-Col. 
C. F. Minchin, D.s.o.; i.a.; Major W. J. Keen, 
I.A. 

Political Agents. 

Major R. L. Kennion, i.a., Dir, Swat & Chitral. 
S. E. Pears, Khyber. 

Major C. A. Smith, i.a.; Tochi. 

Capt. R. A. Lyall, I.A.; Kurram. 
Inspector-General of Police, n. A. Close. 

Director of Piiblic Instruction, J. A. Richey, M.A. 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Sir A. 
Stein, K.O.I.E., D. LITT. D.S.O. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 
Lieut.-Col. H. A. Deane, c.s.i. Died 7th 
July, 1908. 

W. R. H. Mcrk, o.S.l. Officiating to 3lst 
Oct. 1910. 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam, 61,682 square miles 
in area, includes the Assam Valley Division, 
the Surma Valley and Hills Division and tho 
State of Manipur. It owes its importance to 
its situation on the north-east frontier of India. 
It is surrounded by montainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lies 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma- 
putra and the Sufhia which form the plains 
of Assam. These two valleys are separated 
from each other by tho Assam Range, which 
projects westward from tho hills on the eastern 
border. 

• # Population. 

Tho total population of the province in 1911 
was 7,059,857, of whom 1£ millions were Ma- 
homedans, 3| millions Hindus and 1£ millions 
Animists.® 40 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese : 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Ilindi, Uriya and a great variety of languages 
classified under th# general heading of the 
Tibeto-Cliinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 115, which, compared with 
that of most'other parts of India, is low, but Is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agrlculturafcadvantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and rfVer sys¬ 
tem# all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice Is ttye staple food crop, about 4 million 
s 


acres being devoted to this crop. Except 
in the Himalayan Terai irrigation is unneces¬ 
sary. Jute and tea are tho most important 
crops grown for export; the area under jute 
being generally about 40,000 acres, that under 
tea about 338,000 acres. In 1910, tho tea crop 
yielded over 175 million pounds of manufac¬ 
tured tea. Wheat and tobacco arc also grown 
and about 30 square miles are devoted to sugar¬ 
cane. Tho total area of * reserved * forest 
is about 3,778 square miles and the unclassed 
state forests cover about 18,509 square miles. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 93 to 124 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of tho wettest places in tho world, having 
a rainfall of 453 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59° at Sibsagar in January to 84° 
iu July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by tar the worst being that 
which occurred ill 1897. 

* Land Tenures. 

Most of the actual cultivators of the soil 
usually hold direct from the State, and the 
area of land on which rent is paid is inconsi¬ 
derable. A large part of Goalpara and of the 
more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was however included in the permanent settle¬ 
ment of Bengal; and the system of land tenure 
in Cachar, and the existence of large estates 
on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup have 
tended to produce a tenant class which at the 
1901 census amounted to more than one-third 
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of the total number of persons supported by 
agriculture. In the 1911 census a very marked 
Increase in tenancy throughout the Province 
Is shown. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea¬ 
sures are in the Naga Hills district, where 
about 239,000 tons are raised annually and 
used mainly by the river steamers. Limestone 
is quarried in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
in Sylhet, and in the Gare hills; about 
90,000 tons are quarried in a year. Petroleum 
is worked only in Lakimpur; the oil is rich 
in paraffin, and tho chief products are light 
naphthas, kerosine and wax. The oil is sold 
locally, and the wax is exported, mainly to 
England. Lubricating oil is produced on the 
southern slopes of tho Khasi Hills. The total 
output of oil from the wells was, in 1910, nearly 
8,300,000 gallons. 

Manufactures. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; tho cloth is being gra¬ 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Boat building, brass and 
metal and earthenwares, tea manufacture and 
limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 84 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad¬ 
joining foreign tribes and countries. In 1912-13 
the total trade with Bhutan amounted to 
over 24 lakhs. This is considerably less than 
usual owing to the fact that the exports fell 
considerably owing to an outbreak of cholera 
at Darranga which frightened the Bhutiyas and 
sent them back to their homes without their 
usual supplies. In addition to this there is 
a small trade with the Abor, Mislimi, and 
other tribes. 

Communications. 

The trado of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Itailway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong to Silchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley. A branch of that line 
runs along the south of tho Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and is connected with tho 
Surma Valley branch by a line that pierces 
the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumdlng in tho northern and Badarpur 
in the southern valley. Tho Eastern Bengal 
State Railway connects Assam with tho Bengal 
system via the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
The excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India; but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there is 
a trunk road through the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra Valley and an excellent road 
from Gauhati to Shillong. A large fleet of 
Bteamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. A dally service of passenger 
boats runs from Goalundo to Dibrugarh. 


Education. 

The latest census report sliofos that there 
are in the Province at present 4,118 educa¬ 
tional institutions including two Arts Col¬ 
leges with 168,250 pupils. Of the total popu¬ 
lation 333,672 are returned as literate. The 
distribution of literacy naturally varies con¬ 
siderably throughout tho Province. The large 
number of immigrant coolies and of aboriginal 
tribes tends to lower the proportion of literates 
in the Brahmaputra Valley, and a compara¬ 
tively high standard of literacy in the Hills 
is due mainly to the prioress of education 
amongst the Khasis of whom a large proportion 
have been converted to Christianity. Amongst 
the Animists in the Hills the Lushais seem to 
have an extraordinary keenness for learning, 
which is tho more remarkable, because tho 
administration of their district dates from quite 
recent times. 

Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe¬ 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Provinco of Assam tho eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. Tho 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with tho Bengal uommissionerships 
of Burclwan and tho Presidency to form tho 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was rc-consti'uted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the sloped of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 0,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the "arthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way moro likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam. 


Colonel R. H. Keatinge, C.S.l.c 1874 

I Sir S. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. .. e .. .. 1878 

C. A. Elliot, C.S.l.1881 

W. E. Ward .1883 

Dennis Fitzpatrick, C.S.l.' .. 1887 

J. Westland, C.S.l.1889 

J. W. Quinton, 0.8.1. ^.1889 

Brig.-General Sir H. Collett, K.C.B. .. 1891 

W. E. Ward, C.S.l.1891 

C. J. Lyail, o.s.i.1894 

H. J. S. Cotton, C.S.l. .. e . .. 1890 

J. B. Fuller, 0.I.E.1900 

J. B. Fuller, c.l.E.1902 

C. W. Bolton, C.S.l. C ..1903 

Note .—-The Chief Commisslonership of Assam 
was revived 1st Apr^ 1912, j 

Sir Archdale Earle, K.C.I.B. .. 0 .. 1912 
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Administration. 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Archdale Earle, K.O.I.E., 
appointed 1st April, 1912. 

Personal Assistant, Capt. E. Magniac. 

Chief Secretary, W. J. Reid. 

Second Secretary, Major W. M. Kennedy 
Secretary , Public Works Department, W. McM. 
Sweet. 

Registrar, Cham Chandra Goswami. 

Judges, J. F. Graham, S. E. Stinton, J. C. II. 
Macnair. • 

Director of Public Instruction, J. It Cunningham. 
Inspector-General of Police, Lt.-Col. A. E. 
Woods. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Col. It. N. Campbell. 
Comptroller, Financial Department, L. J. W. 
Worgan. 

Political Agent in Manipur, Lt,-Col. J. Sliakes- 
pear. 
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Director of Land Records and Agriculture, J. 
McSwiney. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern 
Circle, 1). B. Spooner. 

Chief Inspector of Factories, C. A. Walsh. 

Legislative Council. 

Licut.'Col. P. It. T. Gurdon. 

F. C. Henniker. 

W. J. Iteid. 

Major W. M. Kennedy. 

W. McM. Sweet, 

J. It. Cunningham, M. A. 

J. F. Graham. 

Abdul Majid. 

A. B. Hawkins. 

Itaja Pvabhat Chandra Barua. 

Itamani Mohan Das. 

Srijut Padmanath Barua. 


Baluchistan, 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions; (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of ,9476 square miles consisting of tracts .as¬ 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in J879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 4,4345 squaro miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time (to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) tho 
Nativo States of lvalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according fo the census of 1911 it contains 
834,703 inhabitants, divided roughly half and 
half between tho administered districts and 
States. 

Tho country, which is a^nost wholly moun¬ 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Tvoh with*fche hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed tho drain¬ 
age of which enters the Indus on the cast and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes Avhich form so*large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, dbarren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre¬ 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this ig redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov¬ 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
tho outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by tho Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
wero handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers^were appointed to admi¬ 
nister the country. At tho close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew ariH these 
disti|pts wore assigned to tho Khan of Kalat. 
Tho founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Roberts Sandeman who 


broke down the close border system and welded 
tho Balueh and Braliui Chiefs into a close con¬ 
federacy. In the Afghan W'ar of 1879 Pishin; 
Sibi, JIarnai and Thal-Chotiali were handed 
over by Yakub Khan to the British Govern¬ 
ment and retained at Sir Robert San deman’s 
strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
ami its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records 110 more than 11$ inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
1 than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The Afghan and the Balueh, 
as a rule, cultivates his own lands. The Brahuis 
dislike agriculture and prefer a pastoral life. 
Previous to the advent of the British, life and 
property were so insecure that the cultivator 
was fortunate if he reaped his harvest. Tho 
establishment of peace and security has been 
accompanied by a marked extension of agri¬ 
culture which accounts for the increase in the 
numbers of the purely cultivating classes. 
Tho Mekran Coast is famous for the quantity 
and quality of its fish and the industry is con¬ 
stantly developing. Fruit is extensively grown 
in the highlands and the export is Increasing. 

Education is imparted in 157 schools with 
4,129 scholars. The mineral wealth of tho 
Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited imtil railways are deve¬ 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost near Quetta 
and in the Bolan Pass and chromite is extracted 
in the Quetta-Pishin District. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Next in rank cornea 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
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administration. The keynote of administra¬ 
tion in Baluchistan is stlf-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which number 
2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but invaluable 
part in the work of the Civil Administration 
not only in watch and ward and the investi¬ 
gation of crime, but also in the carrying of the 
mails, the serving of processes and other mis¬ 
cellaneous work. In addition to these dis¬ 
trict levies there are three irregular Corps in 
the Province: the Zhob Militia (formerly 
known as the Zhob Levy Corps), the Makran 
Levy Corps, and the Chagai Levy Corps. Their 
combined strength on 31st March 1912 was 
963 cavalry and 892 infantry. The Province 
does not pay for itself and receives large sub¬ 
sidies from the Imperial Government. The 
receipts and expenditure roughly balance each 
other at 25J lakhs. 

Administration. 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Corn - 
rrissioner, Ramsay, The Hon'ble Lieut.- 
Coloncl J., O.S.I., o.i.e., i.A. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Archer, 
Lieut.-Colon 3l C., C.S.I., O.I.E. 

Secretary , Public Works Department, Duff, 
Liout.-Colonel G. M., r.e. 

First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Secreatry to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Bray, Denys de 8., i.e.s. 

Second Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Weir, Captain J. L. R., i.a. 
Political Agent, Zhob, Jacob, Major, A. L., I.A. 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Cater, A.N.L., 
l.o.s. 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass,' Dew, 
Major A. B., O.I.E., I.A. 

Assistant Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, 
James, Captain E. H. S., i.a. 

Assistant for Mekran to the Political Agent in 
Kalat and cx-officio Commandant, Mekran 
Levy Corps, Williams, Lieutenant S. 
Adjutant , Mekran Levy Corps, Robson, 
Lieut. H. W. C. 

Political Agent, and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta and Pishin, McConagliey, Lieut.- 
Colonel A., O.I.E., I.A. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, Quetta and Pishin, McConagliey, 
Major F., i.a. t 

Political Agent, Chagai, Grey, Lieut.-Colonel 
W. G., I.A. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, 
Ramsay, A. D. G., o.i.e. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Waterfleld, S.S. 
Political Agent, Loralai, Whyte, Lieut.-Colo¬ 
nel J . F., i.a. 

Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Hughes, T.O. 
Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Duke, Lieut.-Colonel A. L,, i.m.s. 

Civil Surgeon , Quetta, MacLeod, Major J, N., 

I.M.S. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair, 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communication. 

The rand area of the islands under the ad¬ 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely; 
2,508 squaro miles in the Andamans and 635 
squaro miles in the Nicobars. The total popu¬ 
lation of the islands was returned in the census 
of 1911 as 26,459. The Islands are adminis¬ 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super¬ 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 

Superintendent of Port Blair, Lieut.-Col. M. W, 

Douglas, O.I.E. 

Commandant and District Superintendent of 

Military Police, Captain It. H. Anderson. 
Medical Superintendent of Jails, Captain J. 

Murray, I.M.S. 

Senior Medical Officer, Major J. M. Wooley, I.M.S. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tipu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovemment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov¬ 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore whero the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is tho 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch 
of tho administration. The chief wealth of 
the country is agriculture end especially tho 
growth of coffee. Although owing to over-pro¬ 
duction and insect pests coffee no longer com¬ 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out¬ 
put is exported to Prance. * 

Resident and Chief Commissioner, Coorg 
The Hon. Lt.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly, k.o.i.b, 

AJMER MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro¬ 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers It as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Mcrwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per. cent of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industeles. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds and wheat. 

Agent to the Governor-General vn Rajput(na 
and Chief Commissioner of AjmerrMerwara, 
The Hon, Lisut.-Col. Sir E. G. Colvin, K.o,SJ, 
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Aden was tRc first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1889 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Vyious 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti¬ 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli¬ 
tical strokes which* have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of*flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some¬ 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
lounds the old crater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square nulcs in 
extent, was subselfuently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 

Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Pcrim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in th# Straits of Babel-Mandcb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara¬ 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam *>f Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of lan^Bng the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They aro off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle¬ 
ment, including Ade^i, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othnrn* and Perim is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1911 census t&ows Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a population 
of 46,165. The population of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained tliero by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 

Strategic importance. 

Aden's first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his “ Imperial Outposts He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong Kong 
were made, but a point d’appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point for the fleet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strafegist's 
point 41 view this is its primary purpose and the 
ration d'etre*of its fortl and garrison. Aden 


under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4£ to 
5 fathoms, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve¬ 
ral islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Go¬ 
vernment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902 as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point on the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north¬ 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area loft within the British Pro¬ 
tectorate is about 9,000 square miles. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord¬ 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903,—that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but; had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to tho 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British havo done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago 
said : ‘‘ It te not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt¬ 
ing to extend tho benefits of civilised Govern¬ 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe¬ 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation.Aden has always 

suffered under tho disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical* racial nor 
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political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of tho matter would be to hand over the place 
to tho Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus.” Somo important steps have 
been taken in the past few years to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 

Trade. 

The trade of Aden lias developed immensely 
since British acquisition in 1839, largely through 
the Government of India declaring it a free port 
in 1850, since when it has attracted much of the 
valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, 
formerly monopolised by the lied Sea ports of 
Hodeida and Mokha. The opening of the 
Suez Canal was also responsible for a large 
incroase of trade through Aden into tho interior. 
The total imports by sea in the last year for 
which complete statistics are available 
(1911-12) amounted to £2,472,491; by land 
£170,782 ; treasure, £013,967 ; exports by sea 
were £2,203,745 ; by land, £114,850; treasure, 
£013,772. These statistics are exclusive of 
Government stores and treasure. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues arc spoken. The 
population is chielly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. Tho Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned there arc no 
products whatever, with the important excep¬ 
tion of salt. Tho crops of the tribal low country 
adjoining are jo war, sesamum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In tho hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
sources—wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 

Administration. 

The Aden settlement is subject politically to 
the Government of Bombay and its administra¬ 
tion is conducted by a Resident, who is assisted 
by four Assistants. The Resident is also mili¬ 
tary Commandant and is usually an officer 
selected from the Indian army, as are his assis¬ 
tants. The Resident has jurisdiction as a Judge 


of tli# Vice-Admiralty Court in masters connec¬ 
ted with slave trading, his court being called 
the Colonial Court of the Admiralty. The laws 
in forco in the settlement are generally speaking 
those in force in the Bombay Presidency, sup¬ 
plemented on certain points by special regula¬ 
tions to suit local conditions. The management 
of the port is under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888. Tho principal busi¬ 
ness of tho Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sues 
to enter and leave at all sta^s of the tide. The 
Aden police force numbers slightly over 200 
men. There arc hospitals and dispensaries in 
both Aden and Perirn, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, ono battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in tho shade, tho mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi¬ 
dence impairs Ihe faculties and undermines tho 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, beinausually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the abseneo of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8J 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 inches. 

The following are the principal officers of tho 
present administration:— 

Political Resident , Major-General Sir J. A. 

Bell, K.O.V.O., i. a. c 
Assistant Residents , Captain W. V. Hammond, 
(Perim), Major H. I<\ Jacob, Major J. K. 
Condon, Captain C. C. J. Barrett, Captain 
B. R. Reilly, Licutei^mt II. M. Wiglitwick. 
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The area enclosed witlftn the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 315,132,537 of people—nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Native States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Native States embrace the widest 
^variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi¬ 
table regions of Western ltajputana, Baroda, 
part of tho Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face of the globe. 
In the c^e of 175 States control is exercised 
by the Government of India, and of about 
500 by tho Provincial Governments. The four 
principal states, Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda 
and Kashmir, are in direct relation with the 
Government of India. The other States are 
grouped under the direction of an Agent to the 
Governor-General, as for Rajputana and Cen¬ 
tral India; in one case the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment has been compelled to group its States, 
those of Kathiawar, under an Agent to the 
Governor. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Native Stated were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that It is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under«the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses¬ 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During tho regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through® lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and^Df Nagpur fell in to the 
East I»dia Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross inisgovcrn- 
ment of its rulers. Then camo the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, andean irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Native States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions" and while we will per¬ 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which cfcn only be secured by 
Internal peace and good government.'* • Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no eifcroachmenfc on t£o area under Native 
rule by th% Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op¬ 


posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi¬ 
nistration that tho traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to tho 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos¬ 
sessions. On many occasions tho Govern¬ 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre¬ 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on tho 
administration during a long minority; but 
always with the undeviating intention of res¬ 
toring the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 

Rights of Native States. 

Tho rights and obligations of the Native 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. Tho Chiefs have, without excep¬ 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para¬ 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Nativo States. The in¬ 
habitants of the Nativo States arc the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es¬ 
caping to a Native State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per¬ 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Native 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in¬ 
ternal authority. Tlie suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti¬ 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail¬ 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari¬ 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects arc admitted to most 
of tho public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Native States. 

On the other hand the Native States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out¬ 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act bq that no just cause of offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Native States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament aro 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha¬ 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion 
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have endorsed the principle which Lord Can* 
ning set forth in his minute of 1800, that the 
“ Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native'(Government as may threaten any 
part of tho country with anarchy or disturb¬ 
ance, nor from assuming temporary charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so,’* Of this necessity the Gov- 
emor-General-in-Council is the* sole judge, 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by tho British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and tho United 
States are on tho same footing. Whore can¬ 
tonments exist in Native territory, jurisdic¬ 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who as 
a rule reside in tho states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents. These officers 
form the sole channel of communication be¬ 
tween the Native States and tho Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Native States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis¬ 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to tho Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Nativo States 
are under the special supervision of the Su¬ 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. A proposal has been 
made by the Government of India that, in view 
of the increasing importance of the Native 
States, an additional Secretary, styled tho 
Political Secretary, shall be appointed, who 
shall be in special charge, under the Viceroy, 
of these questions. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Native States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de¬ 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These, are now es¬ 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La¬ 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps whose head¬ 
quarters are at Delira Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of tho ruling chiefs and 


Hyderabad, the premier Native State in India, 
is in the Deccan. Its area Is 82,698 square miles 
and population 13,874,676. The general physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the State are an elevated 
plateau, divided geographically and ethnologi- 
oally by the Manjra and Godaveri rivers. To 
the North-West Is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil, 


nob& families. The spread of«,higher educa¬ 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Native 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Native 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British Ideal. Most of the Native States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
tho spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi¬ 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the Native troops in tho 
Indian Army. These are termed Imperial 
Service Troops ,* they belong to the states, 
they are officered by Indians; but they are in¬ 
spected by a regular cadro of British officers, 
under the general direction of tho Inspector- 
General of Imperial Service Troops. Their 
numbers are approximately 22,000 men; their 
armament is the same as that of the Indian 
Army and they have done good service often 
under their own Chiefs, on the Frontier and 
in China and in Somaliland. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privelegcs, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost Qie suspicion which was com¬ 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement in .the 
standard of native rule has’also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Native States. Tho new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said 

“ Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native State. But in guaranteeing their in¬ 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu¬ 
rally follows that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra¬ 
tion ard could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in wlr.ch it is 
necessary for tho GovernAient of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda¬ 
tion-stone of the whole system is the recogni¬ 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter In their own 
affairs.’* 


producing wheat and cotton. To the South-East 
is the granatio region of the Telugus and pro¬ 
ducing rice. f 

History. —In pre-historic times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravidian zone. The 
date of the Aryan cor quest is obscure, •but the 
dominions of Asoka 272 to 231 B. G. embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State. 
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Three groat Hindu dynasties followed, those of Council, which is compose l of tlic Minister aa 
the Fallavas. Chalukyas* and Yadavas.. In President, and the Assistant Ministers as 
1294 the irrnfction of the Mahometans under Members, Business disposed of by the Council 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, commenced, and thencefor- is immediately reported to the Nizam. Tho 
ward till the time of Aurungzebc tho history of actual work of the departments isudone by six 
the State is a confused story of struggles against Secretaries. Below the SocretariaMjhe State is 
the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and divided into Subhas or Divisions,*Jj$i|rIcts and 
after the fall of Vijayanager, with each other. Talukas. Fifteen District, 86 Taluk and nine 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remains of Aiaho- Divisional Boards are at work in the District, 
medan independence of the South, and set up A Legislative Council, consisting of 21 members, 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, as of whom 13 arc official and 8 non-official, is re- 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of tho Deccan in 1713. sponsible for making laws. The State maintains 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- its own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee with 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah fcad no difficulty in estab- a subordinate coinage. In 1904 an improved 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and Malibubla rupee was struck and this exchanges 
thus founded the present House. During the with the British rupee at the ratio of 115 or 116 
struggle between the British and the Frencii for to 100. It has its own postal system and stamps 
mastory in India, the Nizam finally threw in his for internal purposes. It maintains its own 
lot with the British,'and unshaken even by the Army, comprising 19,597 troops, of which 6,064 
excitement of the mutiny, has been so staunch are classed as Regular and 13,533 as Irregular, 
to Ids engagements as to earn the title of “ Our There are in addition 096 Imperial Service 
Faithful Ally.** The present ruler is H. H. Sir Troops. 

Usman Ali Khan Bahadur Fateh Jung, G.o.s.i. Finance. —After many vicissitudes, the 

The Berars. —A most important event in financial position of the State is strong. The 
the history of the State occurred in November current budget provides for a revenue of Its. 521 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar lakhs and a service expenditure of Rs. 478 lakhs, 
wore leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- Tho principal revenue heads are Land Revenue 
ment. These districts had been administered 279 lakhs, Berar rent (land leased in perpetuity 
by the British Government on behalf of the to the British Government and incorporated in 
Nizam since 1853; under the treaties of 1853 the Central Provinces) 25 lakhs; Customs, etc., 
and 1860, they were “assigned ” without 67 lakhs; Excise 86 lakhs ; Interest 34 lakhs, 
limit of time to the British Government to pro- Production and Industry. —The principal 
vide for the maintenance of tho Hyderabad industry of the State is agriculture, which 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri- maintains 56 9 per cent, of the population. The 
tish Government for the Nizam’s use, the sur- common system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
plus revenues, if mny being payable to tho As no reliable figures are available to show the 
Nizam. In course of time it had become gross produce it is impossible to say what pro- 
apparent that tho maintenance of the Hydera- portion the land revenue bears to it, but it is 
bad contingent on its old footing as a separate collected without difficulty. Tho principal 
force was inexpedient and unnecessary, and food crops arc millet and rice ; the staple money 
that similar^ the administration of Berar as crops cotton, which is grown extensively on tho 
a separate unit was very costly, while from black cotton soils, and oil-seeds. Tho State is 
the point oi view of the Nizam, the precarious rich in minerals. Tho. great Warangal coal 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was flnan- measures are worked at Singareni, but the 
daily inconvenient. Tho agreement of 1902 efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
re-affirmed His Highness’ sovereignty over mines have met with very qualified success. 
Berar, which instead of ’being indefinitely Tho manufacturing industries are consequent 
“ assigned ” to the Government of India, was on the growth of cotton, and comprise three 
leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 spinning and weaving mills and ginning and 
lakhs (nearly £167,000); the rental is for the pressing factories in the cotton tracts, 
present charged with an annual debit towards Communications —One hundred and thlrty- 

the repayment of loans made by the Govern- seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
ment of India. Tire Government of India to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on 
were at the samerfime authorised to administer this section, the broad gauge system of the 
Berar in such manner as they might think Nizam’s Guaranteed Stete Railway takes off, 
desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise running East to Warangal and South-East 
and control the Hyderabad Contingent, due toward Bezwada, a total length of 310 miles, 
provision beipg made, as stipulated in the From Hyderabad tho metre gauge Godaveri 
treaty of 1853, for the protection of His High- Railway runs North-West to Manmad on the 
ness* dominions. In accordance with this Great Indian Peninsula Company’s system 
agreement the Contingent ceased in March 391 miles. There are thus 471 miles of broad 
1903 to be a separate Ibrce and was re-organised gauge and £91 of metre in the State. The 
and redistributed as an integral part of the Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension to 
Indian Army, and in Ootober 1903 Berar was Latur. The roads are generally inferior, 
transferred to the administration of the Chief Education. —Tho State maintains two 

Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Colleges. The Nizam College at Hyderabad 

Administration. —Tho Nizam i3 supreme (first grade) is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
tn the State and exercises the power of life and sity. The Oriental College at Hyderabad 
death over his subjects. For convenience in prepares students for the local Moulvi and 
administration the Minister is the chief control- Munshi examinations. There are 28 high 
ling authority in the State. To assist him there schools, 63 middle schools, 917 primary schools, 
are five Assistant Ministers, Financial, Judicial, and 24 special schools including a Medical 
Military Public Works and Ecclesiastical. All Sohool in the Dominions, 
questions of Importance are referred to the British Resident, Lieut.-Col. A. F. Plnhey. 
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The Native States — Mysore . 


MYSORE. 


Mysore is in Southern India, bounded by 
Madras Districts on all sides except the N.-W., 
where it is bordered by two Bombay Districts 
and towards the S. W. by Coorg. It has an 
area of 29,459 square miles excluding the station 
of Bangalore and a population of 5,705,359, of 
whom over 9§ per cent, arc Hindus. Its form is 
that of a triangle, with the apex to the south at 
the point whore the Western and Eastern 
Ghat ranges converge in the Nilgiris. It is 
naturally divided into two regions of distinct 
character the hill country (the Mainad) on the 
West, and the widespreading valleys and plains 
(the Maidan) on the East. The plains of black 
soil in the north of the Maidan grow cotton or 
millets, the irrigated tracts in the South are 
planted with sugarcane and rice. Kanarese is 
the distinctive language of the State. 

History. —Part of Mysore was included, as 
is shown by edicts of Asoka, in the Mauryas’ 
Empire. It. subsequently came under the 
Andhra Dynasty who were succeeded by the 
Kadambas and Pallavas, and from the second 
to the eleventh century parts of it formed the 
Gangavadi kingdom. A local dynasty rose to 
dominion on the overthrow of the Gangas. The 
Mahomedan invasion of the South began in the 
14th century but was arrested by the Vijaya- 
nagar kings, until that dynasty was upset in 
1565, by the allied Mahomedan States of Bijapur 
Golconda, Ahmcdnngar and Bidar. The king¬ 
dom of Tlyder Ah (18th century) included 
Mysore, but the outlying possessions were 
gradually taken from it by the British, and in 
1799 the Mahomedan State of Mysore came to 
an end at the second siege of Seringnpatam and 
the death of Tipu, the son and successor of Ilyder 
Ali. The Hindu State of Mysore was thereupon 
created, deprived of all the outlying provinces 
and Scringapatara, for the descendants of the 
old Hindu rajahs. Col. Arthur Wellesley (Ihe 
Duke of Wellington) was the first administrator 
of the State, and the Mysore army took part in 
his war against the Maiathas. The settlement 
left the Company the right of assuming the 
management if necessary; and in 1831, the 
misrule of the rajah, culminating in rebellion, 
compelled Lord William Bentiuek to assume 
its management. In 18(57 the Rajah's adoption 
of a son was recognised as valid in regard to the 
succession, and on that prince attaining his 
majority in 1881, the rendition of Mysore was 
carried out. That ruler, with the assistance of 
Mr. Sheshadri Iyer as Dcwan, brought Mysore 
to a state of great prosperity. He died in 1891 
and was sueeeded by his eldest son, Maharaja 
Sir Sri Khrishna Wodeyar, G.c.s.i., who was 
invested with power in'1902. In November, 
1913, the lustrum nt of Transfer of 1881 was 
replaced by a Treaty. • 

Administration. —The city of Mysore Is the 
capital of the State, but Bangalore city is the 
administrative headquarters, adjoining which 
is the civil and military station of Bangalore on 
a tract of land—measuring about 13J square 
miles—assigned to the British Government and 
administered by the British Resident. The 
Maharaja is head of the State. In his name the 
administration is carried on by the Dcwan, 
assisted by two Councillors. The Chief Court 
is composed of three judges, headed by the 
Chief Judge. A Representative assembly 


meetJ* once a year at Mysore, whflh the Dewan 
delivers his annual statement of the condition 
of the finances and the measures of the State, 
after which suggestions are considered. There 
is also a legislative Council. There are eight 
administrative districts, subdivided into talukas, 
altogether 69 in number. The offices in the 
villages are hereditary and in each village is an 
ancient institution—a corporation of twelve- 
called Ayagar in Kanarese. The State supports 
a military force of 3,202, comprising 516 in an 
Imperial Service llegiment«(cavalry) and 490 
in an Imperial Service Transport Corps. 
Separate from the State police is a special body, 
the Kolar Gold Fields Police. 

Finance. —The cash balance at the beginning 
of 1911-12 was Rs. 106 lakhs. Total receipts 
during that year were 11s. 338 lakhs, and total 
disbursements 11s. 327 lakhs. The principal 
revenue heads are Land Revenue, lt»6 lakhs; 
Mining Royalty and Leases, 19 lakhs; Forest 
Revenue, 22 lakhs ; Excise, 42 lakhs ; Stamps, 
9 lakhs. Mysore pays an annual subsidy of 
35 lakhs to the British Government. 

Production and Industry. —Nearly three- 
fourths of the population arc employed in 
agriculture, the general system of land tenuro 
being ryotwari, but there are a certain number 
of inam tenures which are wholly or partly free. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram, sugarcane : the chief fibres arc 
cotton and san-liemp; among miscellaneous 
crops are spices, tobacco, and mustard, and, in 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore, fruit and 
vegetables. The State is doing much to en¬ 
courage agriculture on scientific lines. 

The agricultural banks established from 
1895 onwards, of which eleven years ago 61 
were in existence, were not a success, and only 
two are left. On the other hand, f$od progress 
has been made under a Regulation passed in 
1905 to provide for the establishment and 
control of co-operative societies. Five So¬ 
cieties were registered during the first year : 
in 1908 a central co-operative bank was started, 
and there, are now over 2<ft) outlying societies. 
Twenty-two mines were at work during the year, 
15 for gold, 5 for manganese, and 2 for mica. 
The gold produced in the year was valued at over 
Rs. 320 lakhs. The manufacturing industries 
include 8 cotton ginning rffills, 2 cotton pressing 
mills, 2 cotton mills, 21 cotton spinning and 
weaving establishments not classified as mills, 
one silk filature, and one woollen mill. There 
are also a number of oil mills, sugar factories, 
and tanneries in the State. . 0 

Communications. —The railway system 
radiates from Bangalore, various branches of the 
Madras Kail way and of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway running through* each District. The 
length of the lines owned by the State, and 
worked under contract by the S. M. It. is :—• 
broad gauge, 9'88 miles; metre gauge 401*29 
miles. A number of lines also have been 
surveyed and projected, and a progressive 
policy of construction for the next few years 
has been decided upon. 

Education. —Two first grade colleges—tho 
Central College at Bangalore, and the Maha¬ 
raja's College at Mysoro City—are affiliated to 
the Madras University. There are 2,567 Public, 
and 1,911 private, educational institutions in the 
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State. This gives one school to every 6*58 
square miloi-Lof the area and to every# 1,274 
persons of the population of the State. 

Capital City. —Mysore city, originally 
crowded and insanitary, has been much altered 
in recent years by the erection of many fine 




buildings. An Improvement Trust was formed 
in 1003. Prominent buildings are the new 
Palace, Law Courts, the Victoria Jubilee 
Institute, and the Maharaja’s College, Mysore. 

Resident and Chief Commissioner of Coorg ; 
Lieut.-Col. Sir H. Daly. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly* Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four distinct blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Taoti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri¬ 
tory ; (21 central district, North of t-hc Nar¬ 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city ; 
(3) to the .North of Ahmodabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula 
of Kathi;f\var, the district of Amrcli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,IS l square miles: the population is 
over two millions, of whom over four-fifths 
are Hindus. 

History.— Flic history of the Baroda State 
a3 such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Marat ha invasion of Gujarat 

took place in 1705, and in these. 

incursions Pilaji Gaikwar, who may bo con¬ 
sidered as the founder of tho present ruling 
family, greatly distinguished himself. Son- 
gliad was the Head-quarters till 1760. Since 
1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gniarat. 
iris son t)amaji#flnally captured Baroda in 
1734, since when it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars ; but Muchal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahnieda- 
bad, in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Pcshva. 
In spite of ffiic fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, lie continued to add to his territory. 
Ho died in 1768 leaving the succession in dis¬ 
pute between two rival sons. Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded in turn by Ins s5n« Sayaji Kao 1, 
Fattening Rao, MaiAii Kao and Govind Ran. 
f .l'he last died, in i8«)0 and was succeeded by 
Anand Kao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by tho help 
of tho Bombay Government, who established 
tho authority of jfnand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of "4805 between the Bviti.di Go¬ 
vernment and Baroda, it wa« airanged inter 
alia that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
dillercnces.witli the Peshwa should be siimlarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Kao Peshwa, 
the Pindari horde*- and Golkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Stvaji ltao II was Gaikwar, 
uifiereneos arose between the two Governments, 
whicn were settled by Sir -lames Carnac, Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay in 1841. Ganpat Rao 

succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1817. 

During his rule, the political supervis'on of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment. His successor IChande Rao, who 
ascended tho Qadi in t 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu¬ 
tiny. ITe was succeeded by his brother *Malhar 
Rao,§jn 1870. Ma^ar Rao was deposed in 
1875 Tor “ notorious mftconduct ” and “ g»'oss 


misgovemment/' but the suggestion that ho 
had instigated tho attempt to poison Col. 
Phayro, the Resident, was not proved, Sayaji 

ltao 111 a.boy of 13 

years of age who was depended from a distant 
branch of the family, was adopted as heir of 
IChande Rao in 1875 and is the present Gaiu- 
war. He was invested with full power* in 1881. 

Administration.—A n executive council, 
consisting of the principal officers of the State, 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of tho Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewun and other officers,. A number of 
departments have boon formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. 'Jhe State is divided 
into four prants each of which is subdivided 
into Mahals and Petti Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible 
for making laws. There is also a Legislative 

Council, consisting of. ex-officio 

nominated and elected members. A High 
Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction over tho 
whole of the State and hears all final appeais. 
From the decisions of the Irigli Court, appeals 
lio in certain cases, to the Maharaja, who de¬ 
cides them on the advice of the Tluzur Nynya 
Sabha. The State Armv consists of 5,084 
Regular forces and 3,80(5 Irregular forces. 

FlNANCN. — In 1910-11, the tolal receipts of 
tin* State were Its. 172 lakhs, and the disburse¬ 
ments Its. 140 laahs. The principal revenue 
beads arc Land Revenue, Rs. 103 lakhs ; Abkari. 
Its. J6 lakhs; Opium, its. 13 lakhs, Railways, 
Rs. 9 lakhs; Interest, Its. 7 lakh4; Tribute 
from other States, Rs. 5 lakhs. British cur¬ 
rency vva> introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. —Agriculture 
an 1 pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
Tho principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rape^oed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryolv.' iri 
tenure, due State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There arc 3,) industrial or commer¬ 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
Stale Companies' Act. There ore five Agri¬ 
cultural Banks and 124 Co-operative Credit 
Societies in Baroda. 

Communications. —The B. B. & c. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants , 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
th-ough the Kadi prant, A system of branch 
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lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants, in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-God hra 
Chord line (B. B. C. I.) r.ass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State are 369 miles in length and 152 miles 
are under construction. Good roads are not 
numerous. 

Education. —The Education Department 
controls 2,961 Institutions of different kinds, 
in 49 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
freo and compulsory primary education.’* It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 


returned in the c&isus as literate. Total 
expense on Education is about Ka. 16 lacs. 

Capital City. —Baroda City with the can¬ 
tonment has a population of 99,346. It con¬ 
tains a public park,* a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices; and it is crowded 
with Mind u temples. The cantonment is to the 
North-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler. —His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Inglishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gackwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G.c.s.i., Maharaja of Baroda. * 

Resident, —Lt.-Col. L. Impey, C.I.E. {Offa). 
Dewan, —B. L. Gupta, Esq., J.c.s. {Retired). 


KASHMIR. 


Kashmir (known to Indians as Jammu) lies 
to the cast of the Indus and to the west of the 
Ravi. It is a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab frontier, and 
Intersected by valleys of which many are of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur. It may be 
divided physically into two areas: the north¬ 
eastern comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaries, and the south-western, 
Including the country drained by the Jhclum, 
tho Kishanganga and the Chenab. The dividing 
line between those two areas is the great central 
mountain range. The area of the State is 
84,432 square miles, and tho population 
3,158,126. 

History. —Various poets have left more or 
less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1586, when it was conquered by 
Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, had by then been 
long established, though many of the fine build¬ 
ings erected by early Hindu rulers had been 
destroyed by the Mahomcdan kings who first 
appeared in the 12th century. In the reign of 
Sikandar the population became almost entirely 
mahomedan. Akbar visited the valley three 
times. Jehangir did much to beautify it; but 
aft< r Aurangzebe there was a period of disorder 
and decay, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Siibah of Kashmir was practically 
independent of Delhi. Thereafter it experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was 
rescued, in 3819, by an army sent by Ranjit 
Singh Sikh rule was less oppressive than that 
of the Afghans. The history of the State as at 
present constituted is practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Singh of Jammu. 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 
man had been made Raja of Jammu in 1820, 
and ho added' largely to his territory by 
conquest. He held aloof from the war between 
the British and the Sikhs, only appearing 
as mediator after the battle of Sobraon 
(1846) when tho British made over to him for 
Rs. 76 lakhs the present territories of the State. 
He had to fight for the valley and subsequently 
lost .part of his State, Gilgit, over which the 
successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
claims. His son Ranbir Singh, a model Hindu, 
ruled from 1867 to 1$85, wh§n he was succeeded 
by his eldest sou Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Partab Singh, 0,0.6,1,, 0,0.1,B. 


Administration.— For some years the 
Maharaja took no part in the administration of 
the State, but since 3905 he has exercised full 
powers, assisted by a Chief Minister—Rai Saheb 
Diwan A mar Nath, c.i.e. —a Home Minister, 
and a Revenue Minister. The four chief ex¬ 
ecutive officers arc the Governors of Jammu 
and of Kashmir, the Wazir Wazarat of Gilgit 
and the Wazir Wazarat of Ladakh. The real 
administrative power lios with the petty subor¬ 
dinate officers (tahsildars) who exercise revenue, 
civil, and criminal jurisdiction with regular 
stages of appeal: but distant and the absence 
of easy communications are practical checks on 
the uso or abuse of appeals. The British Resi¬ 
dent lias his headquarters at Srinagar; there is 
also a Political Agent at Gilgit responsible to the 
Government of India for tho administration of 
the outlying petty States ; and a British Officer 
is stationed at Lcb to assist in the supervision of 
Central Asian trade. In tho Dogras the State 
has splendid materials for an Army, which con¬ 
sists of 6,961 troops, of whom 3,370 are main¬ 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 

Finance. —The financial position of the State 
is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities. The total 
revenue last year was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenue, forest, customs and octroi. 

Production and Industry. —The c popu¬ 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The systom of land tenure has been described as 
“ ryotwari in ruins,” great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revenue. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, saffron, tobacco, hops 
'autumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
>pring crops) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The State forests are extensive and 
valuable. Exploration for minerals has not 
been attempted on sound principles. Vast 
fields of friable, dusty coal have been found. 
Gold has been found at Gulmarg and Sapphires 
In Padar. The industries of manufacture are 
jhiefly connected with sericulture, (the silk fila¬ 
ture at Srinagar, the larfast in the world, was 
destroyed by fire in July, 1912) oil-pressing 
and the manufacture of wine. The woollen 
cloth, shawls, and wood carving of theo*State 
are famous. 
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Communications. —Ttys State contains only 
16 miles o| railway, on the Tawi-Suchetgarh 
branch of the N.-W. Hallway. The Jhelum is 
the only navigable river. At present there is 
much activity in improving road communica¬ 
tions, but in many parts of the country wheeled 
traffic is unknown. 

Public Works. —In 1904, a flood spill ghannel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods; and 
it was hoped that the danger would be still 
farther reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bod of the Jhelum, 
which has since oeen taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation ; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir. It wafc proposed to supply from this 
power station electrical energy for various 
State stfiemes (including the Jhelum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos¬ 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir Rail¬ 


way. The works were completed about 1907; 
and the scheme according to the latest reports, 
is working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
for a railway to Kashmir had been under dis¬ 
cussion for many years, the nature of the country 
making the question of route & difficult one. 
In 1905, a decision was taken in favour of a 
line from Srinagar via the Jhelum Valley and 
Abbottabad, but the project has remained in 
abeyance pending the consideration of further 
schemes, nmoim which are proposals for lines 
of ropeway from Jammu to Srinagar and from 
Srinagar to the western borders via tha Jhelum 
Valley. 

Education. —In educational matters Kashmir 
is the most backward tract in the whole of India. 
In the State as a whole only 2 in every 100 
persons can read and write. Tho number of 
educational institutions has increased from 45 
in 1891 to 379 in 1911. 

Resident : S. M. Fraser. 

Political Agent, at Gilgit, Major A. D. Mao- 
plierson. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency are included the Native States 
of Kalat, Kharan and Las Bela. The Khan of 
Kalat is head of the Baluchistan tribal chiefs 
whose territories are comprised under the follow¬ 
ing divisions :—Jhalwan, Sara wan, Makran, 
Kachhi, Domki-Kaheri-Umrani and Nasirabad 
Niabat. These districts form what may be 
termed Kalati Baluchistan, and occupy an area 
of 71,593 square miles. The inhabitants of the 
country are eitJter Bralmis or Baluchis, both 
being Mahomedans of tho Sunni sect. Tho 
country is sparsely populated, the total number 
being about 470,336. It derives its chief im¬ 
portance from its position with regard to Af¬ 
ghanistan # on tho north-western frontier of 
British India. The relations of Kalat with the 
British Government are governed by two trea¬ 
ties, of 1854 and 1876, by the latter of which the 
Khan agreed to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Govcipiment. Tlicro are, 
how T evor, agreements with Kalat in connection 
with tho construction of the Indo-European 
telegraph, the cession of jurisdiction on tho 
railways and in the Bolan Pass, and the perma¬ 
nent lease of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad. 
The Khan is assisted in the administration of the 
Staty by a PoliticarAdviser lent by the British 
Government, Ihe Governor-General’s Agent 
in Baluchistan conducts the relations between 
the Government of India and tho Khan, and 
exercise* his general political supervision over 
the district. The revenue of the State is about 
Rs. 7,65jOOO. The present Khan is, His Highness 
Amir Sir Mahumud Khan of Kalat, g.c.i.e. 
He was bom in-1864. 

Kharan extends #in a westerly and south¬ 
westerly direction from near Nushki and Kalat 


to the Persian border. Its area is 14,210 square 
miles, it has a population of 19,610 and an 
annual average revenue of about Rs. 90,000. 

The Chief of Kharan, Sard nr Sir Nauroz 
Khan, K.C.i.K, died in June 1909, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sardar Yakub Khan. 
Tho attitude of the new chief towards Govern¬ 
ment, and his administration generally were 
unsatisfactory. In 1911, he was murdered 
by the sepoys of his guard. Some trouble 
was caused by an uncle of the murdered chief, 
who declared himself Chief, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India finally recognised the succession 
of a son, Mir Habibulla Khan, and approved 
measures for the administration of the State 
during his minority. 

Las Bela is a small State occupying the valley 
and delta of the Purali river, about 50 miles west 
of tho Sind boundary. Area 6,441 square miles ; 
population 56,109, chiefly Sunni Mahomedans, 
estimated revenue about Rs. 2,25,000. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in 
accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
General’s Agent. This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat. Sen¬ 
tences of death must be referred for confirma¬ 
tion. The Jam also employs an approved 
Wazir, to whose advice lie is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
business. 

Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchistan: 
Lieut.-Col. J. Ramsay. 

Political Agent , Kalat and J3olan Pass: Major 
A. B. Dew. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 130,462 square 
miles, which includes 18 Nativo States, two 
chiefehips, and the-small British province of 
Ajmer-Mcrwara. It*s bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bakiwalpur, on the north and north-east by 
thePunjab, on the least by the United Pro¬ 


vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun¬ 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zig-zag line. Of the Native States 
17. are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) are 
Jat, and one (Tonk) is Mahamedan. The chief 
administrative control of the ..British district is 
vested ex-officio in the political officer, who holds 
the post of Governor-General’s Agent for the 
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supervision of the relations between the several 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. For administrative purposes they are 
divided into tho following groups:—Alwar 
Agency; Bikanir Agency, Eastern Rajputana 
Agency, 3 States (Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli); 
Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 3 States (principal 
States Bundi and Tonic) ; Jaipur Residency, 
8 States (principal State, Jaipur); Kotali and 
Jhalawar Agency, 2 States ; Me war Residency ; 
Southern Rajputana States Agency, 4 States 
(principal State, Banswara): Western Raj¬ 
putana States Agency; 3 States (principal 
Statos, Mar war and Sirohi). 

Tho Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north¬ 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara¬ 
tively fertile lands to tho north-cast. To the 
south-east on the Aravali Hills lie higher and 
moro fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications.— The total length of rail¬ 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 739 
are the property of the British Government. 
The Rajputana-Malwa (Government) runs from 
Ahmedabad to Bamlikui and from there bran¬ 
ches to Agra and Delhi. Of tho Native State 
railways the most important is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line from Marvvar Junction to Hydera¬ 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

Inhabitants. —Over 50 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domest ic 
servico provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2 i per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis, and 
Balais. Tho Rajputs are, of course, the aris¬ 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, cither as receivers of 
ront or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may he measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec¬ 
tion with, one of thoso Rajput stocks. 

The population and aroa of the States are as 
follows:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

• in 

1911. 

Meioar Residency — 



Udaipur ., . ,. 

12,953 

1,293,776 

Banswara ., 

1,946 

165,403 

Dungaipur ,, 

1,447 

159,192 

Partabgarh .. 

880 

62,704 

Western States Residency — 


Jodhpur 

34,963 

2,057,553 

Jaisalmer .. 

16,062 

88,311 

Sirohi 

1,904 

189,127 


N*rae of State. * 

Area in 
square^ 
miles. 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Jaipur Residency — ] 



Jaipur 

15,579 

2,630,074 

Kishangarh .. 

858 

87,191 

T*wa 

19 

2,564 

Ilaraoti’Tonk Agency — 
Bundi 

2,220 

218,730 

Tonk 

1,114 

303,181 

Shahpura 

405 

47,397 

Eastern States Agency — 

c 


Bharatpur 

1,982 

626,665 

Dholpur 

1,155 

270,973 

Karauli 

1,242 

156,780 

Kotah-Jhalaivar Agency — 


Kotali 

.5,684 

639,089 

Jhalawar 

810 

96,271 

Bikaner 

23,311 

700,983 

Alwar 

3,141 

f 791,688 


Udaipur State, (also called Merwar) was 
founded in about 1559. The capital city is Udai¬ 
pur, which is beautifully situated on the slope 
of a low ridge, the summit of which is crowned 
by the Maharajah’s palace, and to the north 
and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of tho 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bomaby. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh 
Bahadur, O.S.S.I., g.c.i.e., whorwas born in 1849 
and succeeded in 1884. Ho is the head of the 
Seesodia Rajputs. The administration is 
carried on by tho Maharana, assisted by two 
ministerial officers who, with a staff of clerks, 
form the chief executive department in the 
State. The revenue and expenditure of tho 
State are now about 261 and 26 lakhs a year 
respectively. Udaipur is rich in minerals which 
arc little worked. Its archaeological remains 
are numerous, ande stone inscriptions dating 
from the third century hav<r> been found. 

Banswara State, the southernmost in 
Rajputana, became a separate State about 
1530. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Banswara became more or less subject 
to tho Marathas, and paid tribute to the Raja 
of Dhar. In 1812 the Maliar^wal offered to 
become tributary to tho British Government on 
condition of the expulsion of the Marathas, but 
no definite relations were formed with him 
till the end of 1818. The present rqjer is His 
Highness Maharawal Sri Shambhu Singh 
Bahadur, who was born in 1868 and succeeded 
his father, who had ruled for 61 years, in 1905. 
The normal revenue is abqpt 1*75 lakhs and 
the expenditure about 1*35 lakhs. 

Dongarpur State, with Banswara, for¬ 
merly comprised the country called 
tho Pagar. It was invaded by tho 
Malirattas in 1818. As in other States, 
inhabited by hill tribes, it became neces¬ 
sary at an early period of British supremacy 
to employ a military flgfrce to coerce the 
Bhils. l^he present Chief of Dungarpur Is His 
Highness Mahrawal Bijey Singh Bahadur. 
During his minority the Btate is administered 
by a Political Officer, a cnief Executiye Officer 
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and a Consultative Couifcil of two. Revenue 
about 2 laklA: expenditure 1*4 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, formerly called the 
Kanthao, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of liana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant*Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawal only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Its. 72,720, in lieu of Us. 15,000 
formerly paid to Ddjii. The first connexion of 
the State with the British Government was 
formed in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered 
into was subsequently cancelled by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, and a fresh treaty, by which the State 
was taken under protection, was made in 1818. 
The tribute to Holkar is paid through the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and in 1904 was converted to 
its. 30,390 British currency. The present ruler 
is His Highness Mahrawal Sir Raghunath Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., who was bom in 1859 and 
bticcecded in 1890. The State is governed by 
the Mahrawal with the help of a Minister, and, 
in judicial matters, of a Committee of eleven 
members styled the llaj Sabha. Revenue 1*7 
lakhs: expenditure 1*4 lakhs. The finances 
of the State arc under the control of the Resident 
in Mewar. 

Jodhpur State, the largest in Rajputana, 
also called Marwar, consists largely of desolate, 
sandy country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the ltathor Clan of Rajputs and 
claims descent f»m Rama the deified king of 
Ajodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on¬ 
wards their history is fairly clear. The foun¬ 
dation of Jodhpur dates from about 1212, and 
the foundations of Jodhpur City were laid in 
1459 by Rao Jodha. The State came under 
British protection in 1818. In 1839 the British 
Government had to interfere owing to misrule, 
and the same thing occurred again in 1868. 
Jaw want Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar’Singli was invested 
with powors in 189f, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Partab 
Singh. The State is governed by the Maharaja, 
two ministers, and a Consultative Council. 
Revenue 56 lakhs: expenditure 36 lakhs. 

Jaifealmer State is almost entirely a sandy 
waste forming yjflrt of the great Indian Desert. 
The Chiefs of Jaisalmer are Rajputs of the Jadon 
clan and claim descent from Krishna. Jaisal¬ 
mer City was founded in 1156, and the State was 
taken under British protection in 1818. In 1844, 
after the British conquest of Sind the forts of 
Shahgarh, Garsia, and Ghotaru, which had 
formerly belonged toJTaisalmcr, were restored to 
the State. The present Chief is Ilis Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Salivahan Bahadur. 
During his minority the administration is con¬ 
ducted by a Diwan and Council of four members, 
under the superintendence of the Resident, 
Western Rajputana States, Revenue about 
one lakh. 

Sirohi State is nmch broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Dcora Rajputs, a branch 
of tljfi famous Cliauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Ddthi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
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in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1853. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharao Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, 
g.o.i.e., k.c.s.i. The State is ruled by the 
Maharao with the assistance of a Diwan and 
other officials. Revenue about 3£ lakhs; ex¬ 
penditure 2'8 lakhs. 

Jaipur State is the fourth largest in Raj¬ 
putana. It consists, for the most part, of level 
and open country. The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaha clan of Rajputs, 
which claims descent from Kusa, the son of 
Rama, king of Ajodhya, and the hero of the 
famous epic poem the Ramayana. The dy¬ 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, when Amber 
was made the capital of a small State. The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as generals 
under the Mughals in later centuries, one of the 
best known being Sawai Jai Singh in the 
eighteenth century who was remarkable for his 
scientific knowledge and skill. It was he who 
moved the capital from Amber and built the 
present city of Jaipur and elevated the State 
above the principalities around. On his death 
a part of the State was annexed by the Jats of 
Bharatpur and internal disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion. British protection was 
extended to Jaipur in 1818, but the State con¬ 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appointed, which governed up to 1851, when 
Maharaja Ram Singh assumed full powers. He 
nominated as his successor Kaim Singh who 
succeeded in 1880, under the name of Sawai 
Madho Singh IT, and is the present ruler, ne 
was born in 1862, and, in consideration of his 
youth, the administration was at first conducted 
by a Council under the joint presidency of the 
Maharaja and the Political Agent. Ho was 
invested with full powers in 1882. In 1887, his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as a personal 
distinction, followed in 1896 by two additional 
guns. In 1888 he was created a g.c.s.i, In 
1901 a G.O.I.E., and in 1903 a G.c.v.o. In 1904 
he was made honorary colonel of the 13th Raj¬ 
puts, and in 1911 a Major General. Among 
important events of His Highness’s rule may bo 
mentioned the raising of the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps in 1889-90; the construction 
of numerous irrigation works, hospitals and 
dispensaries; and the gift of 20 lakhs as an 
endowment to the Indian People’s Famine 
Relief Trust. Jaipur City is the largest town in 
Rajputana and is one of the few eastern cities 
laid out on a regular plan. It contains, in addi¬ 
tion to the Maharaja's Palace, many fine build¬ 
ings. The administration of the State is 
carried on t>y the Maharaja assisted by a Council 
of ten members. The military force consists of 
an Imperial Service Transport .Corps which has 
twice served in Frontier campaigns and about 
5,000 infantry, 700 cavalry and 860 artillery¬ 
men. The normal revenue is about 65 lakhs; 
expenditure about 59 lakhs. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj¬ 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other; the 
northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Chiefs of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
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descended from Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, 
whose second son founded the town of Kishan- 
garh In 1611. The State was brought under 
British protection in 1818, when the Chief of 
that time appeared to be insane. After various 
disputes necessitating British mediation, the 
State entered into good hands and was well ruled 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The present ruler is Major His Highness Mahara- 
jadhiraja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, k.o.s.i., 
K.C.I.E., who was born in 1884 and was invested 
with powers in 1905. He administered the 
State with the help of a Council of two 
members. Revenue 4.6 lakhs: Expenditure 
4*2 lakhs. 

Lawa State or takurat, of Rajputana is 

a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, tho Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sept of tho Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Mangal 
Singh, was born in 1873, and succeeded to the 
estate in May, 1892. Revenue about Rs. 11,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Chief of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu¬ 
pied by this sept has for the last five or six cen¬ 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and constant feuds with Mcwar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Malio- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1818 at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of this 
State—which is administered by the Maharao 
Raja and a Council of 5 in an old-fashioned but 
popular manner—is His Highness Maharao Raja 
Sir Raghubir Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E., G.o.V.o., 
K.o.s.i. He was born in 1869 and succeeded in 
1889. Revenue about 6 lakhs: Expenditure 
6*6 lakhs. 

Tonk State —Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six districts sepa¬ 
rated from each other. The ruling family 
belongs to the Pathans of Afghans of the Buncr 
tribe. The founder or the dynasty was Amir 
Khan, a Generalin the army of Holkar at the 
end of the eighteenth century. He received a 
conditional guarantee of the lands he held under 
the Afghans from Holkar in 1817. His son was 
deposed in 1867 owing to misrule. The present 
ruler of the State is His Highness Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, G.O.I.E. 
The administration is conducted by <the Nawab 
and a Council of four members: but the Poli¬ 
tical Agent takes an active part in the guidance 
of the administration and the finances—owing 
to tho indebtedness of the State. Revenue 
11 lakhs : Expenditure 9 lakhs. 

Shahpura Chiefship is a small pastoral 
. State. The ruling family belongs to the See- 
sodia clan of Rajputs. The Chiefship came Into 
existence about 1629, being a grant from the 
Emperor Shah Jahan to one Sujan Singh. The 
present Chief is Sir Nahar Singh, K.c.i.e. who 
succeeded by adoption in 1870 and received 


full powers in 1876.* In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the Britislf Government 
the Raja Dhiraj possesses the estate of Kachhola 
in Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal service as a great noble of that State. 
Revenue 3 lakhs: Expenditure2.6 lakhs. 

Bharat pur State consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. It passed into the 
hands of Mahomed Ghori at the end of the 
twelfth century and for 500 years was held by 
whatever dynasty ruled in_pelhi. The present 
ruling family are Jats, oFthe Sinsinwar clan, 
who trace their pedigree to the eleventh century. 
Bharatpur sided with the Marathas in the war 
of 1804 and was unsuccessfully besieged by Lord 
Lake. Owing to the appearance of an usurper 
operations against it were resumed in 1825, and 
in the following year the capital was captured 
by Lord Combcrmere. The present thief is a 
minor, Maharaja Sawai Kishna Singh Bahadur, 
who was born in 1899 and succeeded in the 
following year, his father, Ram Singh, having 
been deposed for the murder of one of his ser¬ 
vants. The administration is carried on by a 
Council of four members. Revenue 31 lakhs : 
Expenditure 28 lakhs. 

Dholpur State, the easternmost Stato in 
Rajputana, has changed hands an unusual 
number of times. It was occupied by the Bri¬ 
tish in 1803 and restored to the Gwalior Chief 
who formerly owned it, but by a fresh arrange¬ 
ment of 1805 it was constituted a State with 
other districts and made overdo Maharaj liana 
Kirat Singh, in exchango for his territory of 
Gohad which was given up to Sindhia. The 
ruling family are Jats of tho Bamraolia clan, the 
latter name being derived from a place near 
Agra where the family held land in the twelfth 
century. The present chief—who*is assisted 
in tho administration by five principal officers— 
is Captain II. li. Maharaj Rana Sir Ram Singh 
Lokindar Bahadur, k.c.i.e. He was bom in 
1883 and succeeded in 1901. Revenue 9*0 
lakhs : Expenditure 8.4 lakhs. 

Karauli State is a lillTy tract in Eastern 
Rajputana, of which the ruler is tho head of tho 
Jadon clau of liajputs who claim descent from 
Krishna and were at one time very powerful. 
On the decline of tho Muajial power tho Stato 
was subjugated by the Marathas, but hy the 
treaty of 1817 it was taken ujfder British pro¬ 
tection. Its subsequent history is of interest 
chiefly for a famous adoption case, in 1852. The 
present ruler is H. H. Maharaja Sir Banwar 3?al 
Deo, g.c.i.e., who was born in 1864, installed in 
1889, and invested with powers in 1889. 
He is assisted by a council of five members. 
Revenue 5 lakhs : Expenditure 4.4 lakhs. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara sept of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817, but a dispute as to 
the succession made arm&i intervention neces¬ 
sary in 1821 when the Manarao was defeated at 
the battle of Mangrol. This dispute (due to the 
fact that an arrangement had been mada by 
which one person—Zalhi Singh—was r&og- 
nlzed as the titular chief and another—Umeed 
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Singh—as the guarant eed •actual ruler) broke 
out again in oie thirties when it was decided 
with the consent of the Chief of Kotali to dis¬ 
member the State and create a new principality 
of Jhalawar as a separate provision for the 
descendants of Zalim Singh. The present ruler 
is H. H. Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., who was born in 1873 "and 
invested with full powers in 1890. In adminis¬ 
tration he is assisted by a Diwan. The most 
important event of his rule has been the resto¬ 
ration, on the deposition of the late chief of the 
Jhalawar State, of W out of the 17 districts 
which had been ceded in 1838 to form that 
principality, ltevcnue 31 lakhs: Expenditure 
26 lakhs. 

Jhalwar State (for history see under 
Kotah) consists of two separate tracts in the 
south-east of Rajputana. The ruling family 
belongs to*tho Jhala clan of Rajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for misgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Run war Bhavvani Singh, son of Thakur Chhatar- 
sal of Fatehpur, was selected by Government 
to bo the Chief of the new State. He was born 
in 1874 and was created a k.c.S.i. in 1908. He 
is assisted in administration by a Diwan, and 
has done much to extend education in the State. 
Revenue 4 lakhs. 

Bikaner State, the second largest in 
Rajputana, consists largely of sandy and ill- 
watered land. It was founded by Bika, a 
ltathor Rajput, the sixth son of a Chief of Mar- 
war, in the 15th o»ntury. Ilai Singh, the first 
Raja, was one of Akbar's most distinguished 
generals, and built the main fort of Bikaner. 
Throughout the 18th century there was constant 
fighting between Bikaner and Jodhpur. In 
1818 the Maharaja invited the assistance of 
British troops to quell a rebellion, and subse¬ 
quently a special force had to be raised to deal 
with the dacoits on the southern borders of the 
Stato. The Thakurs of the State continued to 
give trouble up to the eighties. The present 
chief is Colonel H. II. Mafiarajah Sir Ganga 
Singh Bahadur, G.O.f.l., g.o.i.e., a.d.c. to the 
King,who was born iu 1880 and investedwith full 
powers in 1898. He raised an Imperial Servico 
Camel Corps which served in China and Somali¬ 
land, and His Highness served in the former 
campatan himself, lining mentioned in des¬ 
patches. In 190(fc he was awarded the first class 
Kaisar-i-Hlnd medal for the active part he took 
in relieving the great famine of 1899-1900. no 


is an honorary ll.i>. of Cambridge. In adminis¬ 
tration His Highness is assisted by five secre¬ 
taries, to each of whom are alloted certain 
departments; and there is a council of five 
members which Is primarily a judicial body, 
but is consulted in matters of importance. 
Tbte normal revenue is Rs. 28 lakhs and the 
expenditure 21 lakhs: there are no debts. 
A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles south 
of the capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. Its chiefs belong to the 
Lalawat branch of the Naruka Rajputs, an 
offshoot from the Kachwaha Rajputs, of whom 
the Maharaja of Jaipur is the head. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large 
portions of the Jaipur State. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
war of 1803 and an alliance was concluded with 
him in that year, when the boundaries of the 
State as now recognised were fixed. Various 
rebellions and disputes about succession mark 
the history of the State during tho earlier part of 
the nineteenth century. The present chief, 
11. IT. Maharaja Sir Sawai Jai Singh Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., who was bom in 1882, succeeded 
his father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
in 1903. He carries on the administration with 
the assistance of a Council of three members and 
various heads of departments. The normal 
revenue and expenditure are about Rs. 32 lakhs 
a year. The State maintains an imperial 
service regiment of cavalry, another of infantry, 
and an irregular force. The late Maharaja was 
the first chief in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) 
aid in tho defence of the Empire. The capital 
is Alwar on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
98 miles south-west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General. —Sir E. G. Colvin. 

AjEWAR. 

Resident —Liout.-Col. J, L. Kaye, 

Jaipur. 

Resident —Lieut.-Col. S. F. Bayley. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent —Lieut.-Col. K. D. Erskine. 

Western Rajputana States.- 
Resident —Lieut.-Col. C. J. Windham. 

HARAOTI AND TONE. 

Political Agent —Lieut. H. B. Peacock. 

Kota an# Jhaiawar. 

Political Agent. —Major H. B. Peacock 


. CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

Central India is the name given to the country Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu. Besides 
occupied by the Native States grouped together these there are a multitude of petty States held 
under the supervisiontof the Political Officer in by their rulers under the immediate guarantee 
charge of the Central India Agency. These of the British Government, but having feudal 
States lie between 21° 24' and 26° 32' N. lat. relations with one or other of the larger States, 
and between 74° 0' and 83° 0' E. long. Tho The total number of States amounts to 153. 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide For administrative purposes they are divided 
the agency into two main divisions—Bundcl- into the following groups: Baghelkhand Agency, 
khand ana Baghelkhand lying to the east, and 12 States (principal State Rewa): Bhopal 
Central India proper to the west. The total Agency, 19 States (principal Bhopal)* State Bho- 
area covered Is 78,77,2 square miles, and the pawar Agency, 21 States (principal State 
population (1911) anrounts to 9,3,980. The Dhar); Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States (prin- 
great majority of the people aTe Hindus. The cipal States, Datia and Orcha); Gwalior 

f rincipal States are eight in number—Gwalior, Agency, 32 States (principal Stato, # Gwalior); 
ndore, Bhopal, Rewa, Char, Jaora, Datia ana Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State, 
Orchal of ^vhich two, Bhopal and Jaora, are Indore); Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal 
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State, Jaora). The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions, the plateau, lowlying, 
and hilly. The plateau tract includes the Malwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains . The lowlying tract 
embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches acr<fos 
into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand up to the 
Kaimur Range. The hilly tract lies along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. There 
agriculture is little practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes. 
The territories of the different States are much 
intermingled, and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. Eleven Chiefs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government. 

The following list gives the approximate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned :— 


' . - 

Area in 



Name. 

square 

Popu- 

Revenue. 


miles. 

lation. 





Rs. lakhs. 

Gwalior 

25,133 

3,102,279 

140 

Indoro 

9,506 

1,007,850 

70 

Bhopal 

6,902 

730.383 

30 

Rewah 

13,000 

1,514,843 

53 

Dliar 

1,783 

154,070 

9 

Jaora 

568 

75,951 

8 

Datia 

911 

154,603 

9 

Orcha 

2.079 

330,032 

11 


Gwalior.—The house of Sindhia traces its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebc. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was ltanoji Sindhia who is said to have 
been a personal attendant on the Pesliwa Baji 
Jiao. In 1726 together with Malhar Kao 
Holkar, the founder of the house of Indore, he 
was authorised by the Pesliwa to collect revenues 
and he fixed his headquarters at the ancient eity 
of Ujjain, which became the capital of the 
Sindhia dominions. Gwalior subsequently 
played a leading part in shaping the history of 
India. The reverses which Sindhia’s troops 
met with at the hands of the British in 1778 and 
1780 led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), which 
made the British arbiters in India and recog¬ 
nised Sindhia as an independent Chief and not 
as a vassal under the Pesliwa. Subsequently 
Sindhia’s military power, developed by the 
French Commander DeBoigne, was completely 
destroyed by the British victories of Ahmcd- 
nagar, Assaye, Asargarh and Laswari. 

The present ruler is His Highness Mahadhao 
Rao Sindhia, o.c.v.o., G.C.S.I., A.p.c. to the 
King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1894. In 1901 he went to China 
during the war: he holds the rank of honorary 
Colonel of the British Army and the honorary 
degree of ll.d., Cambridge. The administra¬ 
tion is controlled by the Maharaja assisted by 
the Sadr Board of seven members. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G. I. P. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 185 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind. The main industries are 
connected with cotton which is ginned and 


pressed in factories .it many places. The Stato 
maintains three regiments of Irftperial Service 
Cavalry, two battalions of Imperial Servico 
Infantry and a transport corps. Lashkar, the 
capital city, is two miles to the south of tho 
ancient city and the fort of Gwalior. Annual 
expenditure 133 lakhs. 

Infttore. —The Holkars of Indore belong to the 
shepherd class, the founder of the house, Malhar 
Rao Holkar, being horn in 1693. His soldierly 
qualities brought him to tho front under the 
Pcshwa, who took him into his service and em¬ 
ployed him in his conquest**- When the Maratha 
power was broken at tho battle of Panipat, in 
1761, Malhar Rao had acquired vast territories 
stretching from the Deccan to tho Ganges. IIo 
was succeeded by a lunatic son, who again was 
succeeded by his mother, Ahlya Bai, whose 
administration is still looked upon as that of a 
model ruler. Disputes as to the succession and 
other causes weakened this powerful state, and, 
when it assumed a hostile attitude on the out¬ 
break of war in 1817 between the British and the 
Pesliwa, Holkar was compelled to come to terms. 
The Treaty of Mandascr in 1818 still governs 
the regulations existing between the State and 
the British Government. In the mutiny of 
1857 when Holkar was unable to control his 
troops lie personally gave every possible assis¬ 
tance to the authorities at Mhow. 

In 1903 Sivaji Rao abdicated in favour of 
his son, His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, the present ruler, who was horn in 1890, 
and was formally invested with ruling powers 
in November 1911. In the administration His 
Highness is assisted by his Chief Minister (Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar) and a Council of 10 
Ministers. The State Army consists of 519 
Imperial Service Troops and 1,629 Stato forces. 
The capital is Indore City on the A jmer-Khandwa 
Section of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. The 
ordinary revenue for 1913-14 is estimated at 
R«*. 85,62,100 and the ordinary expenditure 
estimated for that year is Rs. 66,36,800. 

Bhopal.—Bhopal State was founded by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, an Afghan from Tirah, who 
went to Delhi in 1708 in search of employment. 
Obtaining a lease of the Berasia Pcrganas he 
extended his dominions, assumed independence, 
and adopted the title of Nawab. Of subsequent 
rulers Dio most noticeable^is Mamulla, a lady of 
remarkable power, who controlled the Stute for 
50 years. In the early part fcf the nineteenth 
century the State successfully withstood the 
combined attacks of Gwalior and Nagpur, and, 
by the agreement of 1817, Bhopal undertook to 
assist the British with a contingent force and to 
co-operate against the Pindari bands. 

The present Begum is Her Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jahan, g.c.s.i., g^c.i.e., O.I., who suc¬ 
ceeded in 1901 and personally conducts the 
administration of her State assisted by her 
eldest son, Nawab Mahomed Nasirulla Khan. 
The State Army consists of 1,744 men, including 
a regiment of Imperial Servico Cavalry com¬ 
manded by a son of the present ruler. The 
capital is Bhopal City, at the Junction of the 
Midland Section of the G. I. P. Railway and the 
Bhopal-Ujjain Railway. • 

Rewfch.— This State lies in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural division^epa- 
rated by the scarp of^he Kaimur range. Its 
Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs descended from the 
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Solanki clan which ruled over Gujrat from the 
tenth to the thirteenth cenrury. In 1812 a tyody 
of Pindaries raided Mirzapur from Rewah terri¬ 
tory and the chief, who had previously rejected 
overtures for an alliance, was called upon to 
accede to a treaty acknowledging the protection 
of the British Government. During tho Mutiny, 
Kewah offered troops to the British, ancLfor 
his services then, various parganas, which mad 
been seized by the Maratlias, wero restored to 
tho Bcwah Chief. The present chief is IT. II. 
Maharaja Sir Vcnkat Baman Singh, o.o.s.i., 
who was born in 1876. lie assisted in the admi¬ 
nistration by twoCommissioners, one for revenue 
raattors and one for judicial. The State forces 
consist of about 1,700 men. The State is famous 
for its archaeological remains and is rich in 
minerals, coal being mined at Umaiia. The 
average expenditure is Bs. 11 lakhs. 

Dhar. —This State, under the Eliopawar Agen¬ 
cy, takes it# name from the old city of Dhar, long 
famous as the capital of the Paramara Rajputs, 
who ruled over Malwa from ninth to the thirt¬ 
eenth century and from whom the present chiefs 
of Dhar—Ponwar Maratlias—claim descent. In 
t he middle of the 18th century the Chief of Dhar, 
Anand Itao, was one of the leading chiefs of 
Central India, sharing with JTolkar and Sindhia 
the rule of Malwa. But in 1810, when a treaty 
was made with the British, the State had become 
so reduced that it consisted of little more than 
the capital. The ruler is IT. II. Baja TTdaji Bao 
Ponwar, K.C.R.I., who was born in 1886, and has 
control of all civil, judicial, aud ordinary ad¬ 
ministrative mattgjjs. There are 22 feuda¬ 
tories, of whom 13 hold under a guarantee from 
the British Government. The average expen¬ 
diture is about 8 lakhs. 

Jaora State. —Tills 3tate is in the Malwa 
Agency and lias its head quarters at Jaora town. 
The first Navrtib was an Afghan from Swat, who 
had come to India to make his fortune, found 
employment under tho freebooter Amir Khan, 
and obtained thp State after the treaty of Man- 
dasor in 1817. The present chief is II. TI. Sir 
Mahomed Iftikar Ali Khan, *K.O I.E., who was 
born in 1883 and is JUi honorary major In the 
Indian army. The soil of the State is among the 
richest in Malwa, being mainly of the best black 
cotton variety, bearing excellent crops of poppy. 
The average expenditure is four lakhs. 

Datia State. —The fchiefs of this State, in the 
BundelKhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
tho Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Itao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief is H. H. Maharaja Lokcndra Gobind Singh 
Bahadur, who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
in 1907. His predecessor had succeeded as a 
minor in 1867, and Mte early part of his ad¬ 
ministration was disturbed by constant disputes 
with the thakurs of Baroni as to tho succession. 

Orchha State. —The chiefs of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to bo descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benaros. The State had no 
independent existence till comparatively modern 
times and its early history is that of British 
Bundelkhand. It entered into relations with 
the British by the treaty made in 1812. The 
present ruler is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, 
Q.O.S.If G.O.I.E., K.o.B., who was born in 1864. 
Be has the tttle of Saramad-i-Bajaha-i-Bundcl- 


khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawal Bahadur. 
The State has a normal revenue of seven lakhs 
and the expenditure is about 6*5 lakhs. The 
State Army consists of 1,350 men. The capital 
is Tikamgarh: Orchha, the old capital, has 
fallen into decay but is a place of interest on 
account of its magnificent buildings of which the 
finest were erected by Bir Singh Deo, the most 
famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Agent to Governor-General —(Vacant) 

INDORE. 

Resident —J. B. Wood. 

Bhopal, 

Political Agent —W, S. Davis. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent —Lieut.-Col. C. II. Pritchard. 
Baghelkhand, 

Political Agent —Lieut.-Col. R. B. Berkeley. 

Bhopawar. 

Political Agent —Capt. H. B. N. Pritchard. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-cast 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, 011 the 
south by tho British district of Darjiling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of the races of Lepcha and Bhoti, and the Nepali 
tribe, Limbu. It forms the direct route to the 
Chuinbi Valley in Tibet. The main axis of the 
Himalayas, which runs cast and west, forms tho 
boundary between Sikkim and Tibet. The 
Singalila and Chola ranges, which run south¬ 
wards from the main chain, separate Sikkim 
from Nepal on the west, and from Tibet and 
Bhutan on the cast. From tho eastern flank of 
the Singalila range rise the great snow peaks of 
Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of the highest 
mountains in the world ; it throws out a second 
spur terminating at Tendong. The Chola range 
which is much loftier than that of Singalila, 
leaves the main chain at the Dongkya mountain. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lhasa in Tibet. The State was twice 
invaded by the Gurkhas at the end of the 
eighteenth century. On the outbreak of tho 
Nepal War in 1814, the British formed an 
alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and at the 
close of tho war the Baja was rewarded by a 
considerable accession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjiling to the British 
and received Bs. 3,000 annually in lieu of it. 
This grant was stopped and a part of the State 
was annexed for the seizure and detention of 
Dr. Campbell, tho Superintendent of Darjiling, 
and Dr. Hooker, the famous naturalist, in 1849. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State i» thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 87,920. 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im¬ 
portant crop is maize. Thero are several trade 
routes through Sikkim from Darjiling District 
into Tibet; but owing partly to the natural 
difficulties of the country, and partly to the 
jealousy of the Tibetan authorities, trade over 
these roads lias never been fully developed. In 
the convention of 1890 provision was made for 
the opening of a trade route: but the results 
were disappointing, and the failure of the Tibe¬ 
tans to fulfil their obligations resulted in 1904 
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In the dispatch of a mission to Lhasa, where a 
new convention was signed. Trade with British 
has largely increased in recent years, and in 
1911-12 reached a total value of 24 lakhs. A 
number of good roads have been constructed 
in recent years. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajah Sir Thotub Namgye, 
R.C.I.E., who was born in 1860 and succeeded 
in 1874. The Political Officer stationed at 
Gangtok advises and assists the Maharajah 
and his Council, but no rules have been laid 
down for the civil and criminal administration. 
The average revenue is Rs. 2,85,000. 

Political Officer in Sikkim: C. A. Bell. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles cast and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tck-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhoths invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bchar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the lihutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with* tlio 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu¬ 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern¬ 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con¬ 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta¬ 
nese Govern men t* bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while, the British 
Government, undertook to exercise no inter¬ 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.c.i.E., and he has since entertained the Bri¬ 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H. H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, 8ir Uggcn Wangchulc, K.d.s.i., K.o.l.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma ltaja, known as Shapting Renipoche, 
the spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, 
the temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is 
regarded as a very high incarnation of Buddha, 
far higher than the ordinary incarnations in 
Tibet, of which there are several hundreds. 
On the death of a Dharma Raja a year or two 
is allowed to elapse, and his reincarnation then 
takes place, always in the Choje, or royal family 
of Bhutan. 


Cultivation is bagkward and the chief crop is 
maize. The Military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima¬ 
layas. It has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 4,000,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lonnr slopes being culti¬ 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
was conquered during the Newar dynasty by the 
Gurkhas under Prithvt Narayan, who became 
Raja of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the Jung 
family obtained from the sovereigif the perpe¬ 
tual right to the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, 
and the right is still enjoyed by his descendant. 
In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England 
and was thus the first Native Chief to leave 
India and to become acquainted with the power 
and resources of the British nation. The rela¬ 
tions of Nepal with the Government of India 
are regulated by the treaty of 1814 and subse¬ 
quent agreements, but the political status of 
Nepal is difficult to define. It may be said to 
stand intermediate between Afghanistan and the 
Native States of India. The point of resem¬ 
blance to Afghanistan is in the complete freedom 
which Nepal enjoys in th^Jtnanagement of its 
internal affairs, while in both countries foreign 
relations aro controlled by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. The analogy to the Native States is 
that, by treaty, Nepal is obliged to receive a 
British Resident at Katmandu and cannot take 
Europeans into service without the sanction of 
the Indian Government. But, for the reasons 
above given, the functions of the Resident differ 
from those that are commonly exercised by 
Residents at Native Courts. 

Nepal is also brought into relations with China; 
whose nominal suzerainty she acknowledges. 
It is an influence that weighs light, and consists 
in the despatch, every five years, of a mission 
with presents to the ruling Emperor. This 
mission, though it may at one time have carried 
a certain amount of political significance, has 
now mainly a trading aspect* Its expenses are 
paid by the Chinese from the time it crosses the 
Nepalese frontier, and a brisk trade is carried 
on throughout the journey. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in tho hands of 
the Minister of tho day. -Since tho time of Jung 
Bahadur this system or government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign; 
or Maharaj DhiraJ, as lie is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The real rule* of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power.' couples with his 
official rank the exarod title of Maharaja. 
Next jto him comes the Commander-in-Chief; 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

, The present Minister at the head of afSJrs of 
I Nepal Is Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshal.a.o.n 
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0.0.8.!., o.c.v.o, and Honojary Major-General In 
the British Away. He has been Prime Minister 
and Marshal of Nepal since .Tune, 1901. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive. The revenue is about two %rores 


of rupees per annum. The standing army is 
estimated at 45,000, the high posts in it being 
Ailed by relations of the Minister. The State Is 
of considerable archaeological interest and many 
of the sites connected with scenes of Buddha’s 
life have been identiAcd in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars. 

Resident Lieut.-Col. J. Manners Smith, V. C. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The native states of the North-West Frontier 
Provinces are Ami* Chitral, Dir, Nawaga 
(Bajaur), and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, Is 1,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first four is about Rs. 4,65,000 ; 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb.—Is only a village on the western 
bank of tjle Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral. —Runs from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish¬ 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years latter on condition that the ruler, 
Amam-uI-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri¬ 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and%ontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nlzam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur¬ 
dered in 1895. A religious war was declared 
against the i«Adels and the Agent at Gilgit, who 
had been sent to Chitral to report on the situa¬ 
tion, was besieged with his escort and a force 
had to be despatched (April 1895) to their 
relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti¬ 
vated. The internal administration of the 


country is conducted by the Mehtar, and the 
foreign policy is regulated by the Political 
Agent. 

Dir.—The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur or Rud, and also the country east of this 
from a point a little abovo Tirah in Upper Swat 
down to the Dush lihel Country, following the 
right bank of the Swat river throughout. The 
Khan of Dir is the overlord of the country.exact- 
ing allegiance from the petty chiefs of the clans. 
Dir is mainly held by Yusufzai Pathans, the old 
non-Pathan inhabitants being now confined to 
the upper portion of the Panjkora Valley known 
as the Bashkar. 

Bajaur.—Nawagai is a tract of country 
included in the territories collectively known as 
l Bajaur which is bounded on the north by the 
Panjkora river, on the cast by the Utman Khel 
and Mohmand territories and on the west by the 
watershed of the Kuna river which divides it 
from Afghanistan. The political system, if it 
can bo termed system, is a communal form of 
party government, subject to the control of the 
Khan of Nawagai, who is nominally the heredi¬ 
tary chief of all Bajaur. Under him the country 
is divided into several minor Khanates, each 
governed by a chieftain, usually a near relative 
of the Khan. But virtually the authority of the 
chieftains is limited to the rights to levy tithe, 
or ushar, when they can enforce its payment, 
and to exact military service if the tribesmen 
choose tv) render it. 

Political Agent lor Dir , Swat and Chitral: 

Major R. L. Kennion. 


NATIVE STATES UNDER LOCAL-GOVERNMENTS. 


. Th% Madras Presidency includes 5 
Native Mates co'tering an area of 10,087 square 
miles. Of these the States of Travancoro and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukattai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

• 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Approx. 
Revenue 
in lakhs, 
of rupee. 

Travancore ;. 

Cochin ,. 

Pudukottai 
Banganapalle .. 

Sander .. 

n. * . 

7,129 

1^61 

l,i78 

255 

161 

% 

8,428,975 

918,110 

411,878 

39,356 

13,517 

128 

47 

16 

* 2*8 
1*7 

_ 1*2 


Travancore—This State occupies the south¬ 
west portion of the Indian Peninsula, forming 
an irregular triangle With its apex at Cape 
Comorin. The early history of Travancoro is 
in great part traditional; but there is little 
doubt that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen¬ 
tative of the Chera dynasty, ono of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which oxercised sovere¬ 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chieSp, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
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of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which tho Company agreed to protect Travail - 
core from all foreign enemies. In 3805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancoro was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The present ruler is ITis Highness Maharaja 
Sir Balarama Varma, g.o.s.t., g.o.i.e., who was 
born in 1857 and succeeded in 1885. The 
government is conducted in his name with the 
assistance of a Dewan (P. Rajagopala Chari). 
Tho work of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888. An assembly 
known as tho Sri Mulam Popular Assembly 
meets once a year, when its members are able to 
bring suggestions before the Dewan. The 
State supports a military force of 1,474 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. The principal food grain grown 
is rice, but the main source of agricultural 
wealth Is the coconnut Other crops arc pepper, 
areca-nut, jack-fruit and tapioca, tJot-ton weav¬ 
ing and the making of matting from the coir 
arti the chief industries. The Slate is well 
provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. Two lines of 
railways intersect the country, tho Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north-west and the Tinnevelly. 
Quilon passing through the heart of tho State. 
The capital is Trivandrum. 

Political Agent, A. T. Forbes. 

Cochin. —This State on the west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancoro. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the Kajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent, from Chora man 
Portinml, who governed the uhole country of 
Kerala, including Travancoro and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of tho Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab¬ 
lished himself as an independent Ktiler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built, a fort, ami established commer¬ 
cial relations in the State. Jn the, earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calient, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of tho Portu¬ 
guese on the west coast began to decline about. I 
tho latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 16611 they were, ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Baja 1 
entered Into friendly relations. About a cen¬ 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rhv ot Calicut, who was expelled with the assis¬ 
tance of the Haja of Travancoro. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hvder All, to whom 
It remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son. Tippu Sultan. A 
treaty was concluded in 1701 between the Raja 
and the East India Company, by which His 
Highness agreed to become tributary to th a 
British Government for liis territories which 
were then In tho possession of Tippu, and to pay 
a subsidy, 


The present ruler is His Highness Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, G.o.s.t., g.o.i.e., Raja of Cochin, 
who was bom in 1852 and succeeded in 1895. 
Tlio administration is conducted under the 
control of tho Raja whose chief Minister and 
Executive Officer is the Dewan (A. R. Banerji). 
The forests of Cochin form one of its most 
valuable assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blacKwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the Stato ownA line from Slioranore 
to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, and a 
Forest Steam Tramway used in developing tho 
forests. The State supports a force of 270 men. 

Political Agent , A. T. Forbes. 

Pudukattai. —'Phis State is bounded on the 
north and west, by Trichi nopoly, on the south 
by Madura and on the east by TUnjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Choia Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur¬ 
ing the siege of Trichi nopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro¬ 
visions, although his own' country was on at 
least, one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to tho English. In 1750 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman¬ 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he^jjas of much service 
in the wars with Haidar AJi. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie 
nnted (1800). Apart from that there is no 
treaty or arrangement with the Raja. The 
present ruler is Sri Brihadamba Sfrr Murthanda 
Jihairava Tondiman Bahadur, g.o.i.e., who is 
eighth in descent from tlie founder of the family. 
He suomled in 1886. The Collector of Trichino. 
poly is ex-officio Political Agent for Pudukattai, 
The administration*of tlie State, under the Raja, 
is entrusted to a State Council of three members, 
a Superintendent (Mr. .1, T. Gwynn, t.o.f.) 
Dewan, and Councillor. The various depart¬ 
ments are constituted on the British India * 
model. The principal food crop is rioo. The 
forest,-, which cover abott one-seventh of the 
Stato. contain only small timl^pr. Ther#are no 
large* industries. The State is well provided with 
rondt-, hut Pudukattai is the only town in the 
State. 

Political Agent, L. E. Buckley. • 

Banganapalle. —This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in tho eighteenth cen¬ 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad^ The control over it 
was reded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in I860, and subsequently passed through 
a long period of mis-government ending in the 
removal of the Nawab Fateh Ali Khan in 1905. 
The present ruler is Nawab Say id Gulam Ali 
Khan, a Mahomedan of the Shia Sect, who 
administers the Stato with the assistance of the 
Dewan, Khaja Akbar Husain. • The chief food 
grains grown are rice, wheat and cholam. 
Roads liave recently been constructed and the 
capital, Banganapalle, is being gradually opened 
up with broad tbordbghfares, ^hc Nawab 
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pays no tribute and maintqfns no military force. 

Political -Atmit, E. 8. Lloyd. • 

Sandur. —Tills is a small State surrounded 
by the District of Bcllary the Collector of which 
is the Political Agent. Its early history dates 
from 1728 when it was first seized by an ancestor 
of the present Itaja, a Marat ha named Sidhoji 
ltao. It subsequently became a vassal t<% the 
Pesliwa, after whose downfall a formal title for 
the State was granted by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to one Siva ltao. The present ruler is 
H. H. Raja Srimant Venkata ltao, who was 
born in 1891. The JStatc is administered by 
the Itaja and the Dcwan (T. Kolliatidarama 
Nayudu Garu). The Itaja pays no tribute and 
maintains no military force! The most im¬ 


portant staple crop is cholam. Teak and sandal 
wood are found in small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. Tho hematites found in it arc pro¬ 
bably the richest oro in India. An outcrop 
near tho southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con¬ 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema¬ 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Soino 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also boen found 
in three places, and in 1911-12 over 83,000 tons 
of manganese ore were transported by one 
company. 

Political Agent , A. F. G Moscardi. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


Alore than a half of the total number of the 
very various units counted as Native States 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
Tho characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali¬ 
ties ; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con¬ 
tains nearly two hundred separate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic¬ 
tions is due to the circumstance that the early 
Uombay administrators were induced to treat 
the de facts exercise of civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction by a landhol ler as earning with it a 
qua«i-sovoreign status. As the rule of suc¬ 
cession by primogeniture applies only to the 
larger principalities, the minor states are con¬ 
tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India^liero are to be found every¬ 
where the traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by thu eighteenth century. In no part of 
India is there a greater variety of principali¬ 
ties. The bulk of them are of modern oiigin, 
the majority Jhaving been founded by Marat has 
in the general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but several Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Interesting 
traces of ancient history are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of a foreign ancestry, descended from Abys¬ 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kohs, exer¬ 
cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Maid and the 
Narbada rivers. 9 

The control of the Bombay Government is 
exercised through Political Agents, whose 
positions and duties vary greatly. In some 
of the more important States their funclions 
are confined to the giving of advice and the 
exercise of*a general surveillance; in other 
cases they are invested with- an actual share 
in the administration; while States whose 
rulers are minors —and the number of these 
is always large—are ofrectiy managed by Gov¬ 
ernment officers. Some of the States are sub¬ 
ordinate to other States, and not in direct 
relations with the British Government; in 
these cases the status of the feudatories is 
usually guaranteed by Government. The 
powers of the chiefs are regulated by treaty 
or custom, and range downwards to a mere 
right to collect revenut in a share of a village, 
without criminal or civil jurisdiction, as,in the 
case of the petty chiefs of Kathiawar. 

Th# native States in the Bombay Presidency 
number 377» Area 65,7ol square miles. Pop¬ 


ulation (1911) 7,411,075. They are divided 

for administrative purposes into the following 
agencies :—Bijapur Agency, 2 states ; Cutch 
Agency, 1 state; Dharwar Agency, 1 state 
(Savanur); lvaira Agency, 1 state (Cambay); 
Kathiawar Agency, 187 states (principal states, 
Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Gomlal, Junagadh, 
Nawanagar); West Khandcsh Agency (20 
states) ; Kolaba Agency, 1 stato (Janjira) , 
Kolhapur Agency, 9 states (principal state; 
Kolhapur, with 9 feudatory states); Mahi 
Kant ha Agency, 51 states (principal state, 
Idar); Nasik Agency, 1 state ((Surgana); 
Palanpur Agency, 17 states (principal state, 
Palau pur); Poona Agency, 1 state (Bhor); 
ltewa Kantha Agency, 02 states (principal 
State, Rajpipla) ; Satara Agency, 2 states; 
Savantvad' Agency, 1 state ; Sholapur Agency, 
1 state; Sukkur Agency, 1 state (Khairpur); 
Burnt Agency, 17 states; Thana Agency, 
1 state (Janhar). The table below gives details 
of the area, etc. of the more important States. 



Area 

Popular 

Approx, 
lie venue 

State. 

in 

miles, sq. 

tiou. 

in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Bhavnagar 

2,860 

441,367 

47 

Cutch 

7,610 

513,429 

25 

Dhrangadhra .. 

1,150 

79,142 

12 

G on dal 

1,024 

161,916 

15 

Idar 

1,609 

202,811 

434,222 

6 

Junagadh 

3,284 

26 

K hairpur 

6,050 

3465 

223,788 

15 

Kolhapur 

833,441 

57 

Navanagar 

3,791 

349,400 

22 

Palanpur 

1,750 

226,250 

5 

Rajpipla 

1,517 

161,588 I 

9 


Bijapur Agency.-- -This comprises tho 
Satara jaghir of Jath and the small state of 
Daphlapur (total area 980 square miles), the 
latter (which has an area of 90 square miles) 
being an integral part of the State of Jath to 
which it will lapse on the demise of the widow 
of the late chief. On the annexation of Satara, 
in 1849, Jath and Daphlapur, like other Satara 
Jagirs, became feudatories of the British Go¬ 
vernment. The latter has more than once 
interfered to adjust the pecuniary affairs of 
the Jath Jagir, and in consequence of numerous 
acts of oppression on the part of the ruler, was 
compelled to assume direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The Chief of Jath, who belongs 
or the Maratha caste, is styled Deshmukh, and 
tanks as a flrstclass Saidar. He holds a sanad 
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of adoption, and the succession follows the rule 
of primogeniture* The small State of Daphla- 
pur is managed by a Rani, aided by her karbhari. 
The revenue of the Agency is about 31 lakhs 
chiefly derived from land revenue. The Jath 
State pays to the British Government Its. 6,400 
per annum in lieu of the services of 50 horsemen 
and a tribute of Its. 4,840. 

Political Agent, Jahangir Kaikhosru Navroji 
Kabraji, Collector of Bijapur. 

Cutch. —The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
ltann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief, (the llau) 
His lliglincss Maha llao Sir Khengarji Bahadur, 
G.O.I.E., resides. From its isolated position, 
the spocial character of its people, tlieir peculiar 
dialect, and their strong feeling of personal 
loyalty to "their ruler, the peninsula of Cutch 
has more of the elements of a distinct national¬ 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, The section of tho Sammas forming the 
ruliug family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘ children of Jada.’ When the rest 
of tho Samma tribe in Lower Sind embraced the 
orthodox Mahomedan faith, the Jadejas adopted 
as their religion a mixture of Hinduism and 
Mahomedatiism. This fact lias avowedly in¬ 
fluenced their history. The British made a 
treaty with the State in 1815, but three years 
later the conduct of the ruler made it necessary 
to occupy tho capital and depose him. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton aro cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but arc not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery ami 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The territory of Cutch 
has various jurisdictions, only a part being 
under the direct management of the Kao. A 
notable fact in connection with the adminis¬ 
tration of tho Cutch State is the number and 
position of the Bhayad. These are Rajput 
nobles forming tho brotherhood of the Kao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for tlieir maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer¬ 
gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
the total number of tho Jadcja tribe in Cutch 
Is about 16,000. The State is by treaty bound 
to defray tho actual expenses of the subsidiary 
force stationed at Bhuj for the protection of the 
country to the extent of 2 lakhs annually. 
The military force consists of about 1,000 in 
addition to which, there are some irregular 
infantry, and tho Bhayads could furnish on 
requisition a mixed force of four thousand. < 

Political Agent, Major K. 8. Pottinger. 

Dharwar Agency —This comprises only the i 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the : 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan i 
origin was a jagirdar of Emperor Aurangaebe. < 
At the close of tne last Maratha War the Nawab . 
of Savanur whose conduct had been excep- 1 
tlonally loyal was confirmed in his possessions i 


> by the British Government. The State pays no 
■ tribute. The principal crop is ^cotton. Tho 
, area is 70 square miles and population 17,909. 
i The revenue is about one lakh. The present 
i chief is Abdul Majidkhan Dilerjang Bahadur. 

> Political Agent , E. Maconochic. 

i Kaira Agency.—This includes only the State 
of Ca*nbay at the head of tho Gulf of tho same 
l name, Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom, 
i At tho end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
! have been one of the richest towns in India; 

, at the beginning of the sixteenth century also It 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Butch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, tho 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present ruler is His Highness 
Nawab Jatfar Ali Khan, who is a ]V|p,homedan 
of the Shiah Sect, and was born in 1848 
and succeeded in 1880. He pays a tribute 
of Ks. 21,924 to the British Government. 
Wheat and cotton are the principal crops. 
There is a broad gauge lino from Cam- 
bay to Pctlad, connecting with the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway at Anand. The Nawab exercises full 
jurisdiction within the State. Revenue is about 
5£ lakhs. The area of the State is 350 square 
miles, populatiou 72,656. 

Political Agent, A. W. Chukcrbutty. 

Kathiawar Agency.- Kathiawar is tho 
peninsula or western portion of the Province of 
Gujarat, Bombay. Its extreme length is about 
220 miles and its greatest Ureadth about 165 
miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. Of 
this total about 20,882 square miles with a 
population of 2,496,057 is the territory forming 
tho Political Agency subordinate to tho Go¬ 
vernment of Bombay, established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whoso chiefs divided amongst them¬ 
selves the greater portion of tho peninsula. 
Tho Kathiawar Agency is divided for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into four prants or divisions— 
Jhalawar, Halar, Sorath*and Gohelwar—and 
the States have since 18o3 been arranged in 
seven classes. Since 1882 political authority in 
Kathiawar has been vested in tho Political Agent 
subordinate to the Government of Bombay. 
In 1903 the designations §i the Political Agent 
and his Assistants were changed to tltose of 
Agent to the Governor and* Political Agents 
of the prants. Before 1863, except for the 
criminal court of the Agent to the Governor, 
established in 1831, to aid the Barbara of the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with the judicial administration 
[ of tho territories was diplomatic, not magis¬ 
terial ; and the criminal jurisdiction of the 
first and second-class chiefs alone was defined. 
In 1863, however, th6 country underwent an 
important change. Tho jurisdiction of all the 
chiefs was classified and defined: that of chiefs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary; 
that of lesser chiefs was graded In a diminishing 
scale. The four Political Agents of the prants 
resident in the four divisions of Kathiawar, 
now exercise residuary jurisdiction with large 
civil %nd criminal powers. Each Political 
Agent of a prant has a deputy, who resides at 
the headquarters of tha prant or division* and 
exercises subordinate cfvU and criminal powers. 
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Serious criminal cases a?e committed by the Mahomedan rulers ol Gujarat. Subsequently, 
deputies to the court ol the Agent to the Go- during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
vemor, to whom also civil and criminal appeals (1658-1707), the sub-division ol Halvad, then 
lie. The Agent to the Governor is aided in this called Muhammadnagar, was restored to the 
work by an officer known as the Political Agent Jhala family. The petty States of Limbdi, 
and Judicial Assistant, who is usually a member Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla, and Than-Lakhtar 
of the Indian Civil Service. Appeals frqpi his in Kathiawar are offshoots from Dhrangadhra; 
decisions lie direct to the Governor of Bombay and the house of Wankaner claims to bo des- 
in Council in his executive capacity. An officer cended from an elder branch of the same race, 
styled the Superintendent ol Managed Estates, His Highness the Maharana Shri Ghanshyam- 
who is ex-officio an Assistant Political Agent, Binhji is the ruling chief, who is the head ol the 
and.two Deputy-Assistants also help the Agent. Jhala Rajput family. The State pays a tri- 
Agent of the Qoverrwr in Kathiawar , J. Sladen. buto of Rs. 40,671 to the British Government, 
Bhavnagar. —This State lies at the head and and Rs. 4,006 to Junagadh State. The admi- 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel nistration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Chief of Bhavnagar directions by the Dewan (Mansinh S. Jhala). 
, belongs, are said to have settled in the country The principal crops are cotton and grain, 
about the year 1260, under Sajalcji from whose Considerable trade is done in stone, the right 
three sons—Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji—are of exporting which has been leased for five years 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar, for Rs. 10,501 per annum. The Capital town 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 75 miles 
was formed between the Bombay Government west of Ahmedabad. 

and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when Gondal State.—The Chief of Gondal is 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the title of 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. Thakur Sahib, the present Chief being Sir 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- Bhagvat Sinhji, G.o.i.e. The State pays a 
thiawar were divided between tho Peshwa and tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief products 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over are cotton and grain and the chief manufac- 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of tures are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
the British Government in 1807. The State embroidery. Gondal has always been pre¬ 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 128,060 to the eminent amongst tho States of its class for the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Pcshkashi vigour with which public works have been 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
gadh. H. H. Maharaja Rao Shri Bhavsinghji, of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
K.O.S.I., is the suJUeme and final authority in initiated the Dliasa-Dhoraji line: it subse- 
the State. The general administration is quently built other lines in partnership with 
conducted under His Highness’s directions by other Native States in Kathiawar. Tho Ca- 
tho Dewan (Tribhuvandas K. Trivedi, Acting pital is Gondal, a fortified town on tho line 
Dewan), who is assisted by the Naib Dewan, the between Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Judicial Assistant and the Personal Assistant. Junagadh State. —This State has an area 
One noteworthy feature in the administration of 3,284 square miles and is bounded on the 
is the completo separation of judicial from north by the Barda and Halar and on the west 
executive functions and the decentralisation of and south by the Arabian Sea. The river 
authority is another. Tho authority and Saraswati, famous in the sacred annals of the 
powers of all the Heads ot Departments have Hindus, passes through tho State. A densely 
been clearly defined© and each within his own wooded tract called the Gir, is contained in 
sphere is independent of the others, being the State and is well known as tho last haunt 
directly responsible to the Dewan. in India of tho lion. Until 1472, when it was 

The chief products of the State are grain, conquered by Sultan Mahmud Begra of Ah- 
cotton and salt. The chief manufactures are medabad, Junagadh was a Rajput State, ruled 
oil, copper and braa* vessels and cloth. The by Chiefs of the Chudasama tribe. During 
Bhava&gar State Railway is 205 miles in length, the reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a 
and the management of it undertakes also the dependency of Delhi, under the immediate 
working of the Dhrangadhra State Railway for authority of the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarat 
a length of 21 miles. The capital of the State about 1735, when the representative of the 
is the town and port of Bhavnagar, which has Mughals had lost his authority in Gujarat, 
a good ancfcsafe harbour for shipping and carries Sher Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, expelled 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal the Mughal Governor, and established his 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first entered 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 300 Im- into engagements with the British Government 
perial Service Lancers and 282 Infantry or in 1807. The Chief bears the title of Nawab, 
Armed Police. the present Nawab being tenth In succession 

Dhrangadhra State is an uneven tract from the founder of the family. He is His 

of land (intersected by small streams) which Highness Mohabat Khan, who was bom in 1900 

consists of hilly and rocky ground where stone and succeeded in 1911. The agricultural 
is quarried. The chief of Dhrangadhra be- products are cotton, shipped in considerable 
longs to the Jhala tribe, originally a sub-divL quantities from Veiaval to Bombay, wheat 
sion of the Makvana family. This tribe is of and other grains. The coast line is well sup- 
gieat antiquity, an dels said to have entered plied with fair weather harbours. The State 
Kathiawar from the north, establishing itself pays a tribute of Rs. 05,604 to the Gaekwar 
first at Patri in the Ahmedabad District, thence of Baroda and the British Government, but 

movfrig 4o Halvad and finally settling In its the Nawab receives contributions, called zor- 

preeent seat. The greater part of this terri- talbi, amounting to Rs. 92,421 from a number 
tory was probably annexed at one time by the of chiefs in Kathiawar-^a relic of the days of 
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Mahomedan supremacy. The State main¬ 
tains 99 Imperial Service Lancers. The Ca¬ 
pital is Junagadh, situated under the Girnar 
and Datar hills, which is one of the most pic¬ 
turesque towns in India, while in antiquity and 
historical interest it yields to none. The Upar- 
kot, or old citadel, contains interesting Bud¬ 
dhist caves, and the whole of the ditch and 
neighbourhood is honeycombed with caves or 
their remains. There are a number of fine 
modern buildings in the town. 

Administrator, If. D. Rcndall. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, lias an area of .‘1,791 square 
miles. The Jam of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cuteh. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, 
and dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas 
iprobably a branch of Jats) then established 
at Ghumli. The town of Navanagar was 
founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, 11. IT. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain and cotton, shipped from 
the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,098 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gackwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. 'The State maintains 
a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers. The 
Capital is Navanagar (or Jamnagar) a flourish¬ 
ing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, situated 
5 miles east of the port of Bcdi. 

Kolaba Agency,— -This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
intersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the states of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan. 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
Nawab. He has % sanad guaranteeing suc¬ 
cession according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoyed sin¬ 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference whatever in its 


internal affairs. Afiout that ^ear the mal¬ 
administration of the chief, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant; 
those branches of administration were in con¬ 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested 
in a Political Agent. The present ruler is 
H. Jjl. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan, g.c.i.e. 
The area of the State is 377 square miles, and 
the population 101,090. The average revenue 
is 6 lakhs. The State maintains a military 
force of 235. The capital is Janjira, 44 miles 
south of Bombay Islan^ 

Kolhapur Agency. —Kolhapur is a State 
with an area ot 3,217 square miles and popula¬ 
tion of 833,441. Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
five are irnpoitant: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagai 
(senior), Kapsi and Ichalkaranji. The present 
ruling chief Sir Slialiu Chhatrapati* Maharaja,’ 
u.u.s.i., g.c.i.e., U.O.V.O., traces las descent 
from a younger son of Shivaji, founder of the 
Marat ha power. The prevalence of piracy 
from the Kolhapur port of Malvan compelled 
the Bombay Government to send expeditions 
against Kolhapur in 1765, and again in 1792, 
when the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta¬ 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour¬ 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of«fccertain ports, the 
Kolhapur chief was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part- 
lie engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, jawar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton ami woollen cloths, pottery and hard¬ 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 690. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders. 
Kolhapur proper is divined into six pctlias or 
talukas and four malials and is managed by 
the Maharaja, who has full powers of life and 
death. The Southern Mahratta Radway passes 
through the St-ato and 4s connected with Kolha¬ 
pur City by a line whfalris the property of tho 
State. • 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for the 
Southern Mahratta country and Kolhapur: 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Wodehousc, O.i.e. 


Southern Maratha Country States. —The Agency consists of the following eight States :— 


Name of State. # 

Area in 
squaro 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute in 
B||tish 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Sangli . 

1,112 

227,146 

1,35,000 

10,75,756 

Miraj (Senior). 

339 

80,281 

12,557 

3,12,980 

Mira] (Junior). 

210 

36,490 

7,388 

2,55,263 

Kurundwad (Senior). 

185 

38,375 


1,54,369 

Kurundwad (Junior). 

114 

34,084 

’ 9,618 

1,73,669 

Jamkhandi. 

524 

100,304 

*20,515 

9,41,105 

Mudhol . 

368 

62,831 

9 2,671 

3,52,916 

Ramdrug . 

169 

• 30,610 


1,50,729 

Total 

8,021 ; 

016,121 

•1,87,749 

, 84,1^787 
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Mahi Kantha. -This gPoup of States # has 
a total area oF3,124 squaro miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 412,031. The revenue is about 14 
lakhs. The Agency consists of the first class 
State of Idar and 02 small States. The .Native 
State of Idar covers more than half the terri¬ 
tory ; eleven other States are of some im¬ 
portance ; and the remainder are estates be¬ 
longing to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the 
lawless feudatories of Baroda, and still re¬ 
quiring tho anxious supervision of the Poli¬ 
tical Officer. H. H. Major General Sir Partab 
Singh, a Rajput of ffte Rathor Clan, having 
been appointed regent of the State of Jodhpur, 
resigned the gadi of Idar in Juno 1911 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son Daulatsinhji. 
Many relatives of the Maharaja, and feudal 
chiefs whose ancestors helped to secure the 
country for tho present dynasty, now enjoy 
large estates on service tenures, and there are 
numerous petty chiefs or bhumias who have 
held considerable estates from tho time of the j 
Raos of Idar, or earlier, and are under no obli¬ 
gation of service. The revenues of the State 
are shared by the Maharaja with these feudal 
chiefs. Tho Maharaja receives about Its. 8,000 
annually from several chiefs in Mahi Kantha, 
and pays its 30,340 as tribute to the Gackwar 
of Baroda through tho British Government. 
Many chiefs subordinate to Idar, known lo¬ 
cally as pattawals, hold their estates on con¬ 
dition of military service, the quota being three 
horsemen forwevery 1,000 Rupees of Revenue; 
but for many years this service has not been 
exacted and no unitary force is maintained 
at present. 

Political Agent: Major N. S. Coghill. 

Nnsik Agency. —This consists of one State, 
Surgana, lying in tho north-west corner of the 
Nasilc district. Surgana has an area of 300 
squaro miles and a population of 15,180. The 
ruling chief is Prataprav Shaukarrao Desli- 
mukh, who is descended from a Koli family, 
lie rules the State with the help of a Dewan 
subject to the orders pf the Collector of Nasik. 
The revenue of the State is about Rs. 23,000. 

Palanpur Agency.— This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
0,393 square miles and the population is 5 L5,092. 
The gross revenue is about 14J lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the sway of the differ¬ 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tuglilak Sliahi dynasties of Delhi, 
tho Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emper¬ 
ors, the Malirattas, and lastly the British. 
The State from whiclf* the Agency takes Its 
name is under the rule of H. H. Nawab 
Sher Muhammad Khan, G.C.I.E., who is en¬ 
titled the Dewan of Palanpur. lie is descended 
from tho Lohanis, an Afghan tribe who appear¬ 
ed in Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The 
connection of the British Government with 
tho State dates from 1819 in which year the 
chief was murdered by ^ body of nobles. Two 
high roads from Ahmedabad pass through 
the State, and a considerable trade in cbtton 
cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on. The 
State maintains a militarj^force of 000 and pays 
tribute of Rs. 38,000 to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
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The capital is Palanpur, situated at the junc¬ 
tion of the Palanpur-Deesa Branch of the 
B. B. <& C. I. Railway. It is a very old settle¬ 
ment of which mention was made in the eighth 
century. 

Political Agent : Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether. 

Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1,150 square miles,which is now held by a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been prominent in the annals 
of Gujarat. The present chief is H. H. Jalal- 
ud-din Khanji, the Nawab of Radhanpur. 
lie has powers to try his own subjects even 
for capital offences without permission from 
tho Political Agent. The State maintains a 
military force of 200. Tho principal products 
aro cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 
for Northern Gajarat and Cutcli. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 605,099, comprises 01 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 aro second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty states 
are Kadana and Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva 
and Umeta in the west, Narukot in the south¬ 
east, and three groups of Mehwas. The 26 
Sankheda Mehwas petty estates lie on the 
right bank of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu 
Mehwas petty estates including Dorka, Anghad 
and ltaika, which together form the Dorka 
Mehwas are situated on tlm border of the Mahi. 


The following aro the statistics of area and 
population for the principal states :— 


Taluka or Petlia. 

Area in 
squaro 
miles. 

! Popu¬ 
lation. 

Balasinor 

189 

40,503 

Bariya 

813 

115,350 

Chhota Udaipur 

1 

873 

103,639 

Lunavada 

388 

75,998 

Narukot (Jambhuglioda) .. 

143 

8,485 

Rajpipla .. .. . d 

1,517 

161,588 

Suntli 

Other Jurisdictional States 
Civil Stations and Tliana 

394 

59,350 

Circles . 

639 

100,126 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961), 
almost all ttie Rcwa Kantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bliil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteen centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by tho pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Raja of Raj- 
pipla. 

Political Agent : C. W. M. Hudson. 

Rajpipla,—This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517 square 
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miles, and largely consists of the Rajpipla Satara Jagirs-— lender this r heading are 

Hills which form the watershed between the grouped the following six States:— _ 

Narbada and Tapti rivers. The family of the Area j~^ I i Revenue 

Raja of Rajpipla, II. H. Maharana Shri Sir State. in sq. i ?E!i" in 

Chhatrasinhji Ghambhirsinhji, K.o.i.e., is said | miles. I latlon * | lakhs, 

to derive its origin from a Rajput of the Para- 
mara clan. The State pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 50,000 to the Hack war of Baroda. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In 
the Bouth there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Nandod, which is connected with 
Anklesvar by railway built by tho State. 

These were formerly feudatory to tho Raja of 
under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under .... , _ - .. , ,, a .. 

Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. The last two arc now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chiefs 
are as follows :— 


State. 


Aundli 

Phaltan 

Bhor 

Akalkot 

Jath 

Daplilapur 


Savantwadi.—This State has an area of Talpur, o.c.i.e., belongs to a Baloch family 
926 square miles and population of 217,240. called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
The average revenue is 4£ lakhs. It lies to this family on the fall of tho Kalliora dynasty 
the north of tho Portuguese territory of Goa, of Sind in 1783, the history of Khan-pur belongs 
tho general aspect of the country being ex- to the general history of &md. In that year 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur established him- 
the history of the State hack to the sixth eon- self as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequently 
fcury. So late as the nineteenth century the his nephew, Mir Sohrafo Khan Talpur, founded 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and the Ivhairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
the country was very much disturbed. The 1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
present chief is Shriram Savant Bhonslc. Rice as separate from the other Talpur«i\lirs in Sind, 
is the principal crop of the State, and it is rich was recognised by the British Government in 
in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas of a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
the State are favourite troops for the Indian and the roads of Sind wore secured to the Bri- 
Army and supply much of tho immigrant tish. The chief products of the State are 
labour in the adjacent British districts. The fuller's earth, carbonate of soda, cotton, wool 
Capital is Vadi. and grain. The manufactures comprise cotton 

Sholapur Agency.—This contains the State fabrics and various kinds of silverwaro and 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland metal work. The Railway from Hyderabad 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square to Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
miles and a population of 89,082. In the State. The rule of the Mir is patriarchal, 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- but many changes haveebeen made in recent 
kot territory, which had formerly been part years introducing greater regularity if pro- 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar ccdure into the administration. The Wazir, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha an officer lent from British service, conducts 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, sub- the administration under the Mir. The State 
ject to the supply of a contingent of horse. In supports a military force of 425, including an 
1849 after the annexation of Satara, the Akal- Imperial Service Camel Corps whftsh is about 
kot Chief became a feudatory of tlio British 100 strong. 

Government. Political Agent : the Collector of Sukkur, 

The Sukkur Agency.—This includes Khair- G. E. Chatfield. c 

pur State, a great alluvial plain in Sind. It Surat Agency.—This is a small group of 
has an area of 6,050 square miles and a popula- three second class States under the superin- 
tion of 223,788, and revenue of 15 lakhs. The tendcnce of the Collector of Surat, F. G. H, 
present chief, H. H. Mir Sir Imam Buksh Khan I Anderson. 


Ruling Chiefs. 


Tribute to 
British 
Government. 


Bhavanrav Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant Pratinidhi 
Mudhojirav Janrav Nimbalkar 

H. II. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sachiv . 

Fatchsinh Shahai ltaje Bhonsle alias Bapu Saheb .. 
Ramrav Amritrav alias Aba Saheb Daphle .. • • 

Rani Bai Saheb Daphle, widow of Ramchandrarav Venkatrav 
Chavan Daphle. _ 



State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Dharampur *. 

. ff 

Maharana Shri Mohandevjl Narayandevji.. .. *. 

704 

114,905 

Bandas ,. 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji.. 

215 

44,594 

Sachin 

Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Hub*- 
zarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 

• 

A,903 
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The joint revenue of these states is 12 \ lakhs. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
lls. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
which has an area of 999 square miles and a 
population of 29,353 and a revenue of 
Jls. 30,000. The country is divided into 14 Dai*?s 
or States of very unequal area, each under 
the purely nominal rule of a Bhil Chief with 
the title of Itaja, Naik, Pradhan or Powar. 

Thana Agency. —This includes the ' State 
of Jawhar, m the ThangL District, on a plateau 
above the Konkan planr. It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 53,489 


and revenue of 2 lakhs. Up to 129 4, the peiiod 
of tlio first Maliomedan invasion of the Dec- 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief, obtained his foot¬ 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when sho asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into stripes, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is llaja ICrishnashah Patangshah who 
administers the State, assisted by a Karbhari 
under the supervision of the Collector of Thana, 
J. A. G. Wales. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. —This State is a low-lying 
plain in North Bengal. It has an area of 1,307 
square milesL a population of 5,93,052 and 
revenue of 27 lakhs. The ruling chief is II.H. 
Maharaja llaja Bajendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur, who succeeded in 1911. His family 
is of Tibetan or Dravidian origin. He admi¬ 
nisters the State with the assistance of the 
State Council and the Superintendent (A. W. 
Dentith), who is an officer lent by the British 
Government. Cooch Behar once formed part 
of the famous kingdom of Kamarupa. British 
connexion with it bogan in 1772 when the 
succession was disputed and the assistance 
of the East India Company invited. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute and 
tobacco. It maintains a military force of 194. 
The capital is Cooch *!Sehar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar State Railway, a branch 
from the Eastern Bengal State Railway System. 

Hill Tippera. —This State lies to the 
south of the district of Sylhet and consists 
largely of hills covered with bamboo jungles. 
It has an area of 4,086 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 229,613. The revenue from the State 
is about 9 lakhs and from the Zcmindari in 
British territory a slightly larger sum. The 
present Raja is Birendra ICisho^e Deb Barman 
Manikya, who is a Kqjiatriya " by caste and 
comes Of an Indo-Chinese family. The mili¬ 
tary prestige of the Tippera Rajas dates back 


to the fifteenth century and a mythical account 
of the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards its constitution and 
its relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed as 
tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the Raja also holds a large landed 
property called Cliakla Roshnabad, situated 
in the plains of the Districts of Tippera, Nao- 
khali and Sylhet. This estate covers an area 
of 570 square miles, and is the most valuable 
portion of the Raja’s possessions; it yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of Hill Tip¬ 
pera, and it is held to form with the State an 
indivisible Raj. Disputes as to tlio right of 
succession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic 
wars, and exposing the inhabitants of the hills 
to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, 
who were always called in as auxiliaries by one 
or other of the contending parties. The prin¬ 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, been embodied in a 
sanad which was drawn up in 1904. The 
chief products of the State are rice and cotton, 
the traffic being carried chiefly by water. The 
administration is conducted by the Minister 
at Agartala assisted by the Dewan, 

Political Agent : Captain it. C. B, Williams. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BEHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Cliota 
Nagpur political states of Kharsawan and 
Seraikcla, and the Orissa feudatory states, 
24 in number. The total area is 28,648 square 
miles, and the total population 3,937,692. The 
revenue is about 46 lakhs. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin, 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja's fariily. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
was granted in 1899. He exercises all admi¬ 
nistrative^ powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to:the control of tfcr* Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Singhbhum and , the Commissioner 


of Chota Nagpur. The Bengal Nagpur Rail¬ 
way runs through a pact of ntlie State. The 
adjoining State of Seraikcla is held by the 
cider branch of the Poranat Raja's family. 

Orissa Feudatory States. —This group 
of 22 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual states 
are Athgarh, *Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, AthmaUik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khan- 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspalla and Baud. 
To these there were added in 1905 tho follow¬ 
ing States : Bamra, Ralrakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population in 1911 was 
3,796,563 with a revenue of about 45 lakhs. 
The Tributary ‘ States have no con¬ 
nected or authentic history. Comprising the 
western and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissathey were never brought under the 
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central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa¬ 
lities which wero more or less independent of 
one another. They wero first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu¬ 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad¬ 
venturers, who gradually overthrew tho tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Bajputs from 
the north, come to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy¬ 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Kconjhar. The chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla arc said to be descended from 
the same stock ; and a .Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the llajas of Athmallik, Naisingh- 
pur. Pal JLahara, Talcher and Tigiria, Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Bewail, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the present house of Khaml- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba ami Dlien- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis¬ 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Kanpur is believed to 
be tho most ancient, the list of its chiefs cov¬ 
ering a period of over 3,600 years. It is note¬ 
worthy that this family is admittedly of Khond 


origin, and furnishes the only fniown instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre¬ 
macy of the original settlers has remained in¬ 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer¬ 
ainty of tho paramount power and wore under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
tho ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
states have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them ; buL^thoy arc made up in 
most part of legend anu fiction and long genea¬ 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con¬ 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu¬ 
tary States the chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. •• 

The staple crop in these States is rice. Tho 
forests in them wero at one time among tho 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub¬ 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed mainly by the sanads granted 
in similar terms to all the chiefs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi¬ 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, 
providing for the settlement of boundary dis- 
Dutcs, and indicating tlie nature and extent 
of the control of the Political Agent who is 
also the Commissioner of the Orissa Division. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States : Bampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government:— 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

j Popu¬ 
lation. 

Be venue 
In luklis. 

Bampur 

892 

531,898 

45 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,200 

299,853 

6 

Benares 

988 




Rampur in llohilkhaiul is a level fertile 
tract of country. Its early history is that of 
Bohilkhand. The adopted son of a llohilla, 
who had distinguished liimsclf in the Maratha 
Wars, obtained the title of Nawab and the grant 
of the greater part of Bohilkhand in 1790. 
Subsequently the State was divided amongst 
his sons and on the cession of Bohilkhand to 
the British Government in 1801 the family 
holding Kainpur were confirmed* in tlieir pos¬ 
sessions. The Nawab at the time of the Mu¬ 
tiny received a grant of land for his unswerving 
loyalty. The present Nawab is Colonel H. H. 
Sir Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, g.c.i.e., g.c.v.o., 
A.-D.0., who was born in 1875 and succeeded 
in 1889. Since that date a native official 
ot the United Provinces, called the Minister, 
has been lent to the State. He presides over 
a Legislative Committee first formed in 1902. 
The principal crops are maize, wheat, rice and 
sugar cane. The most important industry is 
the weaving of cotton cloths. The Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway crosses the State. Three 


squadrons of cavalry are maintained, of which 
two, 317 strong, are Imperial Service Lancers’ 
The local force includes about 1,900 infantry 
and 200 artillery. The capital is Bampur on 
tho left bank of tho Kosi, 851 miles by rail 
from Calcutta. ^Income, 45 lakhs. 

Political Agent i th^ Commissioner of tho 
Bareilly Division. 

Tehri State. —(or Tehri Garhwal). This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con¬ 
tains a tangled series {>f ridges and spurs ra¬ 
diating from a lofty series of peak#) on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and tho Jumna arc in it. The early history 
of tlie State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Parduman Shah, the last 
Baja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against tho Gurkhas; but at the close 
of tho Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the'present State of Tehri. 
During tho Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He diod in 1869 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah ; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop¬ 
tion. The present Baja Sir Kirti Shah, K.o.S.i.; 
was installed In 1894. The principal product is 
rice, grown on terraces on tho hill-sides. The 
8tat$ forests arc very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The Baja has 
full powers within the State, executive authority 
being vested in an 'officer caited the Wazir, 
A militaty force of 113 strong is maintained. 
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The capital is Tehri, th® summer capital 
being Pratapntgar 8,000 feet above the «ea 
level. 

Political Agent , the Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Benares. —The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa ltam, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab of Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. In 1794, owing to the maladminis¬ 
tration of the estates which had accumulated 
under the Raja of Benares, an agreement was 
concluded by which the lands held by the ltaja 
in his own right wero^parated from the rest 
of the province, of which he was simply admi¬ 
nistrator. The direct control of the latter 
was assumed by the Government, and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the ltaja, while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the ltaja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British* District, which were delegated to 


certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do¬ 
mains became a State consisting of tho parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) with tho fort of Itamnagar. The 
Maharaja's powers are those of a ruling chief, 
subject to certain conditions, of which the 
most important are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired under laws in force prior to the 
transfer, the reservation to Government of 
the control of tho postal and telegraph systems, 
of plenary criminal jurisdiction within tho 
State over servants of tho British Government 
and European British subjects, and of a right 
of control in certain matters connected with 
excise. The present ruler is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, o.o.i.E., 
who was born in 1855 and succeeded to the 
Estates in 1889. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 


Under this Government there are 34 states, 
varying considerably in size and importance. 
Area, 36,532 square miles. Population (1911), 
4,212,794. Revenue, about £1,000,000. 

Tho Punjab states may be grouped under 
three main classes. The hill States, 23 in 
number, lie among the Punjab Himalayas and 
are held by some of the most ancient Rajput 
families in all India. Along the western half 
of the southern border lies the Muhammadan 
state of Bahawalpur. The remaining States, 
including tho Sikh ^principalities of Patiala, 
Jind, Nabha, Kapurtliala, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
and the Muhammadan chief.ships of Malcr 
Kotla, Pataudi, Loliaru and Dujana, lie east 
of Lahore, and, with insignificant exceptions, 
occupy tho centre of the eastern plains of the 
province. 


The list below gives details of the area, popu¬ 
lation, and revenue of the more important 
states:— 


Name. 

V 

Area 

square 

miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Revenue 

Approx. 

in 

lakhs. 

Bahawalpur 

15,0C® 

780,394 

27 

Chamba • 

13,216 

134,351 

7 

Faridkot 

r 642 

130,374 

8 

Jind 

1,259 1 

271,728 

15 

Kapurthala 

630 

208,244 

25 

Maler Kotla 

167 

71,144 

4 

Mandi *.. 

1,200 

181,110 

5 

Nabha 

928 

248,892 

15 

Patiala 

5,412 

1,407,659 

72 

Sirmur (Nahan).. 

1,19% 

138,564 

8 


Bahawalpur. —This State, which is about 
300 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips. 
Of these, the first* is a part of the Great Indian 
Desert; the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
or Pat uplands of the \%estem Punjab; and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the liver 
valley, is called the^Sind. The ruling family 
claims descent from* the Jtbbasid Khalifs of 
Egypt. The tribe originally came from Sind, 


and assumed independence during the dis¬ 
memberment of the Durrani empire. On the 
rise of Ran jit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British Government for 
an engagement of protection. These, however, 
were declined, although tho Treaty of Lahore in 
1809, whereby Ranjit Singh was confined to 
the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected 
his object. The first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated in 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus. It secured the independence of the 
Nawab within his own territories, and opened 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutlej. During 
the first Afghan War tho Nawab rendered as¬ 
sistance to the British and was rewarded by 
a grant of territory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
Tho present Nawab is H. II. Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan, who was born in 1904 and 
succeeded in 1907. During his minority tho 
State is managed by a Council of Regency. Tho 
chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahorc-Karachi branch of the North-Western 
State Railway passes through the State. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Silladar 
Camel Transport Corps consisting of 355 men 
and 1,144 camels, in addition to other troops. 
The capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town 
built in 1748. 

Political Agent: C. H. Atkins. 

Chamba, —This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty *11111 ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper pla^o inscriptions from which its 
chronicles have been completed. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modem Brahmapur, Chamba was ex¬ 
tended by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, acknow¬ 
ledging at times a nominal submission to 
Kashmir, until the Moghal conquest of India. 
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Under the Moghals it becamo tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun¬ 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it wp-s declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Sir Bhure Singh, k.o.?.i., c.i.e., who was born 
in 1869 and succeeded in 1904. The principal 
crops are rico, maize and millets. There are 
somo valuable forests partly leased to Gov¬ 
ernment in 1864 for a term of 99 years. The 
mountain ranges aro rich in minerals which 
arc little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathaukot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathaukot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. The Raja is assisted in 
tlie administration by the Wazir, who is the 
chief executive officer and head of the judicial 
department. Chamba town, on tiie right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inte¬ 
resting temples, of which that of Lakslimi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen¬ 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot.—The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and ICot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis¬ 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present chief, H. U. Raja Brij Indar 
Singh Bahadur, was born in 1896 and succeeded 
in 1906. During his minority the adminis¬ 
tration is carried on by a council under the 
presidency of an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
The State supports one company of Imperial 
Service Sappers. 

Jlnd.—The three Native States of Jind, 
Patiala and Nabhn form collectively the Phul¬ 
kian States, the most important of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. This area is the ancestral pos¬ 
session of the Phulkhian houses. It lies mainly 
in the great natural tract called the Jangal 
(desert or forest), but stretches north-east 
into that known as the Pawadh and south¬ 
wards across tho Ghaggar into the Nardak, 
while its southernmost tract, round the ancient 
town of Jind, claims to lie within the sacred 
Umits of Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not, 
however, tho exclusive property of the States ; 
for in it lie several islands of British territory, 
and the State of Maler Kotla enters tho centre 
of its northern border. On the other hand, 
the States hold many outlying villages sur¬ 
rounded by British territory. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when the confederated Siklis cap¬ 
tured Sirhind town and partitioned the whole 
Jind Province. The Maharaja of Jind, H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh, K.C.S.I., was bom 
in 1879 and succeeded in 1887. Ho is descended 
from the ancestors of the Phulkian family. 
During the Sikh War and the Mutiny the Raja 
of Jind was of great service to tho British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley and gram. The only industries of im¬ 
portance ate the manufactures of gold and 


silver ornaments, leather and woodwork and 
cotton cloth. Tho capital iso Sangrur which 
is connected by a State Railway with the 
North-Western Railway. The administration 
of the State is divided between four depart¬ 
ments under heads of departments which form 
together a State Council controlled by the 
Mlharaja. 

Kapurthala.—This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Doab. The ancestors of the chief of 
Kapurthala at one time held possessions both 
in tho cis and trans-S^jej and also in the Bari 
Doab. Jn the latter lies the village of Ahlu, 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. Some of these 
States were confiscated after the first Sikh 
War and when the Jullundur Doab came 
under the dominion of the British Government 
in 1846, the estates north of the Sutlej were 
maintained in the independent ‘possession of 
the Ahluwalia chieftain, conditional on his 
paying a commutation in cash for tho service 
engagements by which ho had previously been 
bound to Ranjit Singh. Tho Bari Doab es¬ 
tates have been released to tho head of tho 
house in perpetuity, the civil and police juris¬ 
diction remaining in the hands of the British 
authorities. For good services during the 
Mutiny, the Raja was rewarded with a grant 
of other States in Oudh in which, however, he 
exercises no ruling powers, though in Oudh be is; 
to mark his superiority, addressed as Raja-i- 
Rajagan. The present chief is H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded in 1877. The 
chiefs of Kapurthala are Sikhs. Sardar Jassa 
Singh was always known as Jassa Kalal; but 
the family claim descent from Rana Kapur, a 
semi-mytliical member of the Rajput house 
of Jaisalmer, who is said to have left his homo 
and founded Kapurthala 900 years ago. Only 
a small proportion of the population however 
arc Sikhs, the majority being Mahomedans. 
The chief crops are wheat, gram, maize, cotton 
and sugar-cane. The town of Sultanpur in 
this State is famous cfor hand-painted cloths. 
The main line of the North-Western Railway 
passes through part of the State and the Grand 
Trunk Road runs parallel to it. A branch 
railway from Jullundur City to Ferozcpur 
passes through the State. Kapurthala maintains 
a battalion of Imperial Service infantry and a 
small force of local trdops. The capital is 
Kapurthala, which is said to have been founded 
in tho eleventh century. 

Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for Ka¬ 
purthala, the Commissioner o£ the Jullunder 
Division. 

Maler Kotla, —This State consists of a 
level sandy plain bpunded by the district of 
Ludhiana on the north and by Patiala terri¬ 
tory elsewhere. The Nawabs of Maler Kotla 
are of Afghan descent, and originally held posi¬ 
tions of trust in the Sirhind province under 
the Moghal Emperors. As the Empire sank 
into decay during the eighteenth century, the 
local chiefs gradually became independent. 
The result was constant feuds with the adja¬ 
cent Sikh States. Jsfter the victory of Laswari, 
gamed by the British over Sindhia in 1808, 
and the subjugation and flight of Holkar in 
1806, when the Nawab of Maler Ktfla Joined 
the British army; the Britteh Government 
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succeeded to the power ofjbhc Marathas in the ] 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jurgna. 
The final treaty which affirmed the dependence 
of the State on the British Government was 
signed after the submission of ltanjit Singh 
in 1809. The* present Nawab is H. H. Nawab 
Ahmud Ali Khan Bahadur, who was bom in 
1881 and succeeded in 1908. The chief ^pro¬ 
ducts are cotton, sugar and opium. The 
State supports one company of Imperial Ser¬ 
vice Sappers. The capital is Maler Kotla. 

Mandl. —This is a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of t% Beas. It has a history 
of considerable length, as it once formed part 
of the Suket State. Its relations with the 
British were determined after the battle of 
Sobraon in 1846. The present chief H. H. 
Baja Bhawani Singh was installed in 1903. 
He is assisted in the administration by the 
Wazir who has extensive executive and judicial 
powers. The principal crops arc rice, maize, 
wheat and millet. About three-fifths of the 
State are occupied by forest and grazing lands. 
Jt is rich in minerals. Tho capital is Mandi, 
founded in 1527, which contains several temples 
and other buildings of interest and is one of 
the chief marts for commerce with Ladakh 
and Yarkhand. 

Nabha. —Nabha is one of tho Phulkian 
States. It consists of two distinct parts, the 
main portion comprising 12 separate pieces 
of territory scattered among the other two 
Phulkian States of Patiala and Jind. The 
second portion forms the nizamat of Bawal 
in the extreme so^th-east of the Punjab. It 
became a separate State in 1763. After the 
victory of Sobraon, the chief was deposed and 
about a quarter of his territory was confiscated. 
For his loyalty during the Mutiny the chief 
was rewarded with territory which forms the 
present Bawal Nizamat. The present chief 
is II. II. Maharaja Kipudaman Singh Mal- 
wandar Bahadur, who was bom in 1883 and 
succeeded in 1911. He is assisted in the ad¬ 
ministration by a council of three members 
which also acts as q court of appeal. The 
State supports one battalion of Imperial Ser¬ 
vice Infantry. The State is traversed by the 
main line and by threo branches of the North- 
Western Railway. Tho Najputana Malwa 
Railway crosses Bawal. The chief crops are 
gram, yheat and pluses, the chief industries 
are manufactures ,% of silver and gold orna¬ 
ments and brass utensils. 
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Patiala, —This is the largest of the Pbul- 
kian States, but Its territory is scattered and 
interspersed by small estates and even single 
villages belonging to other villages anil British 
districts. Its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762. During the Sikh War and the 
Mutiny the Maharaja was loyal and was sub¬ 
stantially rewarded. Tho present Chief H. II. 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sir Bhupindar Singh 
Mahindar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., was bom In 1891 
and succeeded in 1900. During his minority 
his administrative functions were exercised 
by a council of regency consisting of three 
members. The principal crops are gram, 
barley and wheat. Cotton and tobacco are 
also grown in parts of the State. It possesses 
valuable forests. The State is rich in anti¬ 
quities especially at Pinjaur, Sun am and Sir- 
hind. The North-Western Railway traverses 
the State. It contains an Imperial Service 
contingent, of a regiment of cavalry and two 
battalions of infantry. 

In 1900 it was decided by the Government 
of India to appoint a Political Agent for Patiala, 
and the other two Phulkian States of Jind and 
Nabha were included in the Agency, to which 
was afterwards added the Mahomedan State 
of Bahawalpur. The headquarters of the 
Agency arc at Patiala. 

Sirmur (Nahan).—This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control 
of the Commissioner of Delhi Division. Its 
history is said to date from tho llth century. 
In the eighteenth century tlid State was able 
to repulse the Gurkha invasion, but in 1793 
the Gurkhas were invited to aid in tho sup¬ 
pression of an internal revolt in the State and 
they in turn had to be evicted by the British. 
In 1857 the Raja rendered valuable services 
to the British, and during the second Afghan 
War lie sent a contingent to the North-West 
Frontier. The present chief is H. II. Raja 
Amar Parkasli Bahadur, who was bom in 
1888 and succeeded in 1911. The main agri¬ 
cultural feature of the Slate is the recent deve¬ 
lopment of the Kiarda Dun, a fertile level 
plain which produces wheat, gram, rice, maize 
and other crops. The State forests are valuable 
and there is an iron foundry at Nahan which 
was* started in 1867 but, being unable to com¬ 
pete with the imported iron, is now used for 
the manufacture of sugar-cane crushing mills. 
The State supports an Imperial Service Corps 
of Sappers and Miners which served in tho 
Tirah Expedition of 1897, 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


Under thfe Government there arc four Shan 
States, two in the Mandalay Division (Hkmati 
Long and Mong Mit); and two in the Sagaing 
Division (Hsawnghsup <md Singkaling Hkmati), 
the area of whioh is 7,374 square miles and 
the population about 67,051, consisting chiefly 
of Buddhists, There are in addition 48 petty 
States, 5 in the Northern Shan States, 43 in 
the Southern Shan States, with an area of 
58,835 square miles and a population of 
1,358,498 consisting of Buddhists and Animists. 
^ The Shan States—though a portion of 
British India, do not foHn part of Burma proper 
and ate not comprised in the regularly ad¬ 
ministered area of the Province, They lie 
tor tire most part to theoeast of Upper Burma, 


They owed allegiance to the Burmese Gov¬ 
ernment, but were administered by their own 
rulers (Sawbwas) and the British Government 
has continued to a certain extent the seml- 
indepondencc which it found existing in 1885. 
As at present defined, the Shan States are 
divided into— 

1. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States; 
whoso head quarters are at Lashio; area 
14, 294 squaro milos and population 58,952. 

2. States under the supervision of the 
Superintendent and Political Officer; South¬ 
ern Shan States, whose head-quarters <■ 
are at Taunggyi: area 40,484 square 
miles and »popuiation 900,202; 
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There are five States in the Northern and 38 
In the Southern Shan States. There are in 
addition two Shan States under the super¬ 
vision of the Commissioner of the Mandalay 
Division, namely, Hkmati Long in the unad¬ 
ministered territory to the north of the My- 
itkyina District and Mong Mit lying north- 
cast of the Huby Mines District. In the north¬ 
west of the Upper Chindwin District towards 
Manipur there are two small Shan States, 
Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Ilkamti, whose 
administration is supervised by the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Sagaing Division. 

The Northern Shan States arc North Hsenwi 
in the north, South Hsenwi near the Salween 
in the east, Manglon in the south-east, ilsipaw 
in the south-west, and Tawngpeng in the north¬ 
west. The Wa States east of the Salween 
can hardly be said to be under British control. 
Jn ordinary matters the States are adminis¬ 
tered by their Sawbwas, who are assisted by 
amats, or ministers, in various departments. 
The Superintendent exercises general control 
over the jurisdiction of justice and is vested 
with wide revisionary powers. In revenue 
matters the Sawbwas administer their States 
in accordance with local customs which have 
been but little modified. Of prime importance 
in the economy of the country is the Mandalay 
Lashio railway, 180 miles in length, of which 
126 miles lie within the Northern Shan States. 
The line is a single track, and was constructed 
in the face of considerable engineering diffi¬ 
culties, of which not the least notable was 


t 


the Gokteik gorge, mow spanned by a viaduct. 
It kad been proposed to con tint© the railway 
about 90 miles farther east to the Kunlong, 
where is a ferry over tho Salween, and eventually 
to penetrate into Yunnan ; but this extension 
is for the present in abeyance. 

The most important of the Southern Shan 
States arc Kengtung and Yawnghwe. Under 
the supervision of the Superintendent and 
Political officer and his Assistants, the chiefs 
—known as Sawbwas, Myozas, and Ngwegunh- 
mus—control their own States, exercising 
revenue, civil and crimiufll jurisdiction therein. 
There tare in all 9 Sawbwas, 18 Myozas and 
11 Ngwcgunlimus. 

Karenni. —This district consists of fivo 
States, with a total area of approximately 
4,200 square miles and a population of about 
04,000, lying on the frontier south of the Shan 
States. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, acpopulation 
of nearly 40,000, and a gross revenue of about 
1£ lakhs of rupee More than half of the 
inhabitants belong to the Red Karens, a people 
low in the scale of civilisation. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw as Agent 
of the British Government, and a certain 
amount of control is exercised through him 
o', er the chiefs. The principal wealth of the 
country is teak timber, and the considerable 
alien population is largely supported by tho 
timber trade, which, however, has declined 
ereatly in the last few years. The Karens 
themselves are distinguished as hunters. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. c 


The only State of importance under the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam is Manipur, which has 
an area of 8,456 square miles and a population 
of 575,835, of which about 60 per cent, are 
Hindus, and 36 per cent, animistic forest tribes. 
Manipur consists of a great tract of hilly country 
and a valley, about 30 miles long 20 miles 
wide, which is shut in on every side. The 
State adopted Hinduism in the early eigh¬ 
teenth century, when it came under a Naga 
Raja who subsequently made several inva¬ 
sions into Burma. On the Burmese retaliat¬ 
ing, Manipur negotiated a treaty of alliance 
with tho British, in 1762. The Burmese again 
invaded Manipur during the first Burmese 
War and on the conclusion of peace, in 1826, 
Manipur was declared independent. The 
chief event id its subsequent history was tlic 
intervention of the British in 1891 to establish 
the claim of Kula Chandra Singh as Maharaja, 
followed by tho treacherous murder of the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton and the 
officers with him and the withdrawal of the 
escort which accompanied him. The staple 
crop is rice. Forests of great Ariety cover 
the whole of the hill ranges. Since 1891 the 
State has been administered by a Political 
Agent as tho Raja, II. IT. Raja Chera Chand 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 

The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda¬ 
tory States subordinate to the administration, 
with an area of 31,174 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 2,117,002. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District; the re¬ 
mainder are situated in the Chnattisgarli Divi- 


Singh, who was bom in 1885, and was placed 
on the gadi after the outbreak, is still a minor. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills. -^Theso petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 300,000, are included under tho Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagements \yith the British Government. 
The largest of them is JChyrim, the smallest 
is Nonglowai, which has a population of 1G9. 
Most of them are ruled by a chief or Sicm. 
The Siemship usually remains in one family, 
but the succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain priestly clans. OL recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis, and ^ the constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo¬ 
cratic character, a Sicm exercising but little 
control over his people. Among gnany of the 
north-east frontier tribes there is little se¬ 
curity of life and property, and the people 
are compelled to live in large villages on sites 
selected for their defensive capabilities. The 
Khasis seem, however, to have been less dis¬ 
tracted by internal warfare, and the villages, 
as a rule, are small. 


OF CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

sion, to the different Districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government arc controlled by a Politic!# Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, 
Sakti the smallest, haying an area of 138g3quare 
miles and Bastar theTlargest an area of 13,062 
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square mile^ They aroAdministered by here- ] 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty | 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally 
free from direct interference save in the case 
of sentences of death, which require the Chief 
Commissioner’s confirmation. 13ut, as ^ fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre¬ 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 

The States pay*% tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2J 
lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States arc 
contained in the following tabic:— 


State. 

Area. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

1911. 

Revenue 
(approxi¬ 
mate) 
iu Lakhs. 


Sq. 

Miles. 


Us. 

Bastar 

13,002 

433,310 

3 

J ash pur 

1,963 

1.429 

174,458 

1' 

Ranker 

127,014 

2 

Khairagarli 

931 

155,471 

3 

Nandgaon 

871 

167,362 

4 

Raigarh 

1,486 

6,055 

218,860 

2 

Surguja 

248,703 

2 

Eight other 

States. , 

5,377 

» 

411,824 

6 

Total 

31,174 

2,117,002 

23 


Bastar.— This State, which lies to the 
south-east corner of the Provinces, is the most 
important of the group. It has au area of 
13,002 square miles and a population of 433,310. 
The family of the Raja is very ancient, and is 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar 
race. Up to the time of Jlic Marathas, Bastar 
occupied an almo.^j independent position, but 
a tribute was imposed on it by the Nagpur 
government in the eighteenth century. At 
this period the constant feuds between Bastar 
and the neighbouring State of Jeypore in Madras 
kept the country many years in a state of 
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anarchy. The chief object of contention was 
the Kotapad tract, which had originally be¬ 
longed to Bastar, but had been ceded in re¬ 
turn for assistance given by Jeypore to one of 
the Bastar chiefs during some family dissen¬ 
sions. The Central Provinces Administra¬ 
tion finally made this over to Jeypore in 1863, 
on condition of payment of tribute of Its. 3,000, 
two-thirds of which sum was remitted from 
the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of tills arrangement the tribute of Bastar was, 
until recently, reduced to a nominal amount. 
The cultivation of the State is extremely sparse. 
Rice is the most important crop. The Super¬ 
intendent of the State is an extra Assistant 
Commissioner who has two assistants under 
him. After a recent period of disturbance 
tl»c Stato has returned to complete tranquil* 
lifey and precautions arc being taken to remove 
all causes of unrest by better supervision over 
the minor State officials and a very considerate 
forest policy. The chief town is Jagdalpur 
on the Indiavati River. 

Surguja. —Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur Slate of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Manipat, a magnifi¬ 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure; biit according to a local tradition 
in Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksel Raja of Pala¬ 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse¬ 
quence of the chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, au expedition 
entered Surguja ; and, though order was tempo¬ 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the chief and his relations, necessi¬ 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness ; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi¬ 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon estab¬ 
lished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The population is mainly aboriginal, 
the wild Korwa tribe being a perpetual source 
of trouble. A band of them committed several 
murders and robberies in 1910. 










Native States’ Tribute. 

, , Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circiimstaftcbs of each 
caso, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is cnietiy in lieu of former obligations to sup¬ 
ply or maintain troops. The actual receipts in the foirm of tribute and contributions from Nativb 
States in the year 1911-12 are summarised in tho following table. The relations of the States 
to one another in respect of tributes are complicated, and tt w T ould serve nb useful purpose to enter 
upon the question; It mliy; however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia 1 
wir and Gujarat pay tribtitc of some kind to BAroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from some 
of the smaller States of Central India. 

States paving tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute 

u 

» 

ii 

it 


from 


»J 


Jaipur 

Kotah 

Udaipur 

Jodhpur 

Bundi 

Other States 


Contribution of Jodhpur towaids cost of Erinpura Irregular Force.. 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Dcoli Irregular Foice 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy 

,, of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 

Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps ., 


Fees on succession 


Central Provinces and Berar . 

Tribute from various States .. . * * * 

Burma. 

Tributes from Slian States .. ., *. 

„ other States ,. .. *. 

Eastern Bengal anti Assam. 


Total 


Tribute frbm Manipur 

„ „ llanimi .. 


Bengal. 

Tribute from various States 

United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares 

„ „ Kapurthala (Bahrauh) 

Punjab. 

Tributo from Mandi . 

„ „ other States 

Fees on succession . 


Madras. 

Tribute from Travancorc. 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysoic 
„ n ii ,, Cochin 

n i> ii i> Tjavancoie 


Bombay, 

Tribute from Kathiawar. 

„ var'ous petty Stales . 

Contribution from Baroda State .. .. .. .. .. 

„ ,, Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country •, 

Subsidy from Cutch . .. 

Fees on succession . M ,, «• 

* 

Grand Total 


£ 

26,667 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

4,222 

15,170 

£ 

81,573 

67,279 

3,437 

7,667 

13,333 

10,753 

19,711 

5,816 



142,290 

♦ *.. 

15,606 

28,893 

83 

28,927 


3,333 

13 


• « t » 

3,347 

3,483 

12,148 

8,733 

20,882 

6,867 

3,086 

133*, 

9,886 


52,207 

233,333 

13,339 

888 

0 

299,768 

10,727 

81,129 
2,825 
22,068 
* 6,785 

- 6,484 
3,467 



~ 6 ir 


It was announced at tlw Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there^would in ftjture b^ no 
tfaaarana payments on successions. - .. ^ 


















Foreign Possessions in Indin. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri¬ 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the province of Goa* situated within tho 
limits of the Bombay Presidency, on tlffi Ara¬ 
bian Sea coast; tho small territory of Daman 
on tho Gujarat coast, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Cambay; and the little island of Diu, 
lying off the southern extremity of the Kathia¬ 
war • Peninsula. 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory 
surrounded by British districts. Savantwadi 
State lies to tho north of it, tho Arabian Sea 
on the west and North Kanara on the south, 
and the eastern boundary is the range of the 
Western•Gliats, which separates it from the 
British districts of Bclgaum and North Kanara, 
The extreme length from north to soutli is 62 
miles and the greatest breadth from east to 
west 40 miles. Tho territory has a total area 
of 1,301 square miles and comprises the island 
of Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510 ; 
the division of Vellias Conquistas, or old Con¬ 
quests, comprising tho neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of Bardez and Salsette, acquired in 1543 ; 
and the Novas Conquistas, or New Conquests, 
comprising the districts of Perncm, Bichohm 
or Batagram, Satari, Ponda or Antruz, Zam- 
baulim or Panchmal, and Canacona or Advota, 
acquired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Andijiv, situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a por¬ 
tion of the province of Goa. This was ac¬ 
quired in 1505. The wholo country is hilly, 
especially the western portion, the predomi¬ 
nating physical feature being the Western 
Ghats, which besides bounding tho country 
along tho north-oast and south-east, jut off 
westward and spread across the country in 
a succession of spurs and* ridges. There are 
several conspicuous •isolated peaks, of which 
the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 feet high. 

The country is iutersecfced by numerous 
rivers running westward from the Ghats, and 
the principal eight, which arc all navigable, 
are in size of some importance. Goa possesses 
a fln# harbour,.formed by tho promontaries 
of Bardez and Salsette. Ilulf-way between 
these extremities lies the cabo, or cape, which 
forms the extremity of the island of Goa. This 
divides the whole bay into two anchorages, 
known as f Aguada and Marmagao. Both are 
capable of accommodating the largest ship¬ 
ping from September to May, but A guana 
is wrtually closed dwing the south-west mon¬ 
soon, owing to the lugh winds and sea and to 
the formation of sand bars across tho estuary 
of th$ Maudavi river, which opens into Aguada. 
Marmagao i* accessible at all times and is 
therefore the harbour of commercial impor¬ 
tance. It is, the terminus of the railway run¬ 
ning to the coast from the inland British sys¬ 
tem of lines, a breakwater and port have been 
built there and tho tr&e is considerable, being 
chiefijitransifc trade from British territory. 

g The People. 

Tho total*population a the whole Goa terri¬ 
tory was 478,518 at ihe cenan4 of 19Q0, This 


gives a density of 343 persons to tho square 
mile and tho population showed an increase 
of 6 per cent, since tho census ten years pre¬ 
viously. In the Vclhas Conquistas 91 per cent, 
of the population is Christian. In tho Novas 
Conquistas Christians and Hindus are almost 
equally numerous. Tho Moslems in tho terri¬ 
tory are numbered in a few thousands. The 
Christians still very largely adhere to caste 
distinctions, claiming to bo Brahmans, Chara- 
dos and low castes, which do not intermarry. 
The Hindus are largely Maratha and do not 
differ from thoso of the adjacent Konkan- 
districts of Bombay. All classes of tho people, 
with the exception of Europeans, use tho Kon- 
kani dialect of Marathi, with some admixture 
of Portuguese words. The otllciai language 
is Portuguese, which is commonly spoken in 
tho capital and the principal towns, as well 
as by all educated people. Nearly all tho 
Christians profess the Itoinan Catholic reli¬ 
gion and are spiritually subject to an arch¬ 
bishop, who has tho titles of Primate of the 
East and Patriarch of the East Indies ami 
exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction also over 
a great portion of British India. (The Chris¬ 
tians of Daman and Diu are subject to a Bishop 
who bears tjic titles of Bishop of Daman and 
Archbishop of Cranganore.) There aro numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by tho Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
roligious ordois in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hin¬ 
dus and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect free¬ 
dom in religious matters and havo their own 
places of worship. In the early days of Por¬ 
tuguese rule the worship of Hindu gods in 
public and tho observance of Hindu usages 
were strictly forbidden and rigorously sup¬ 
pressed. 


me country. 

One-third of the entire territory of Goa is 
stated to bo under cultivation. A regular 
land survey was only recently made. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably accord¬ 
ing to quality, situation and water-supply. 
The Vclhas Conquistas are as a rulo better culti¬ 
vated than the Novas Conquistas. In both 
these di virions a holding of flftcon or sixteen 
ncres would bo consigned a good sized farm 
and tho majority of holdings are of smaller 
extent. The staple produco of tho country 
is nec, of which tliero are two good harvests, 
but the quantity produced is barely sufficient 
to meet the needs of tho population for two- 
thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culturo 
of cocoani^ palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which tho products 
are applied. Hilly places and Inferior soils 
arc sot apart tor tho cultivation of cereals and 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables are culti¬ 
vated to a^n important exteut. The condition 
of the agricultural classes In the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved, during recent years, 
owing to tho generofcrriso jn the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the our rent' of emigration to British territory. 
Tho people in the Novas Conquistas: ^have 
long been reported as reduced tp great .want 
oppression of, the landowners. 
Stately-forests are found fa tho NoVta Cpn- 
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quistas. They cover aw area of 116 square 
miles and are under cenervation and yield 
some profit to the administration. Trow is 
found in parts of the territory, but lias not 
been seriously worked. Manganese also ex¬ 
ists and was worked to an important extent 
a few years ago. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East, and West 
and avhs specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance, with the downfall of the Portuguese 
empire and its trade is now insignificant. Pew 
manufacturing industries of any moment 
exist, and most manufactured articles in use 
are imported. Exports ehielly consist of 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes and other 
fruits and raw produce. A lints of railway con¬ 
nects Marmagao witli the Madras and Southern 
Maratha ltailway. Its length from Marmagao 
to Castle Pock, above the Ghats, where it 
joins the British system, is 51 miles, of which 
49 are in Portuguese territory. The railway 
is under the management of the Madras and 
Southern Maratha ltailway administration, 
and the bulk of the trade of Marmagao port 
is what it brings down from and takes to the. 
interior. The telegraphs in Goa territory 
are worked as part of the system of British 
India, and arc maintained jointly by the Bri¬ 
tish and Portuguese Governments. The Goa 
territory was formerly subject to devastating 
famines and the people now suiter heavy losses 
in times of drought. They are then supplied, 
though at great cost, with rice from British 
territory. 

The Capital. 

Nova Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and 11 ibandar, 
as well as the old city of Goa, and is six miles 
in extent. Old Goa is some five miles distant 
from the new city. Panjim occupies a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Marma- 
goa, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese" Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele¬ 
gant private residences, as seen from tiie water, 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat ami 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures arc the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern¬ 
ment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice¬ 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in tho lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand¬ 
ing under a canopy. 

History.* 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso do Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer¬ 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
tijne Goa rapidly rose in importance and be* 


came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but tho 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur¬ 
rounding territory now known as the Vellms 
Couquistas. 

The Cubsequent history of the town is one 
of luxury, ostentation and decay. Goa reached 
its summit of prosperity at the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer¬ 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. But tho 
Portuguese based their dominion in India on 
conquest by the sword and they laboured to 
consolidate it by a proselytizing organisation 
which throws the missionary ettorts of every 
other European power in India into the shade. 
Old Goa, as the ruins of the old caf&’tal are 
calk'd to-day, had a hundred churches, many 
of them of magnificent proportions, and the 
Inquisition was a power in the land. The 
result- showed how rotten was this basis and 
how feebly cemented the superstructure reared 
upon it. 

After tin; genius of Albuquerque and the 
energies of the early Viceroys had spent them- 
sehes, their armies constituted a vast idle 
population in the capital. The work of con¬ 
quest was over and it left behind it a gay and 
wealthy city of conquerors who had nothing 
to do. 

Modern Time^. 

The Portuguese were unable to hold their 
own against the native banditti. There was 
frequently recurring fighting and in 1741 the 
Marathas invaded the neighbourhood of Goa 
and threatened the city itself. Al; army of 
12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri¬ 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
olf, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 tho 
slieltoT given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with tho British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No¬ 
vas Conquistas revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the king’s own 
brother came from Lisbon* to deal with tho 
trouble and having done so disbandedi the 
native army, which has never* been reconsti¬ 
tuted. But another ourbreak among tho 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes join¬ 
ing them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special Expedition 
from Lisbon. Tho Kanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported conducted last summer. 
Administration. 

Goa is regarded as an integral portion of the 
Portuguese Empire and, with Daman and 
Diu, forms for administrative purposes one 
province subject to a Governor-General, who 
is appointed directly by the Lisbon Govern¬ 
ment and holds office foR five years. Besides 
liis civil functions, he is invested with supreme 
military *authority in the province. 

The Governor-General is aided in his-ad- 
ministration by a Council composed ,pf a Chief 
.Secretary, the Archbishop of Goa or, in his 
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absence, 4ho chief ecclesiastical authority Technico das Obras publicas, the Consclho- 
exercising his functions, the Judges of the Inspector de Instruccao publica, and the Con- 
High Court, the two highest military officers scllio da Agricultura. The first of these la 
In Goa, the Attorney-General, the Inspector composed of the Chief Secretary, the Arch- 
da Fazenda, the Health Officer and the Prcsi- bishop or his substitute, the Attorney-General, 
dent of the Municipal Chamber or Corporation the Inspector da Fazenda, the Director o 
of the capital (Camara Municipal dasallhas), Public Works, the Health Officer, a Professor 
which is the oldest Municipal body in the of the Medico-Surgical College, a Professor 
East. As a rule, all the members give their of the Lyceum, or educational College, a Pro¬ 
opinions and vote in every matter on which fessor of the Normal School and a represen- 
they are consulted by the Governor-General, tative from each of the Municipal Corporations 
There are five other juntas, or councils, called of the province. 

the Junta Geral dirProvincia (general council In addition to this machinery of adminis- 
of the province), the Conselho da Provincia tration there aie subordinate agencies for the 
(the council of the province), the Conselho local government of every district. 

DAMAN. 

The settlement of Daman lies at the on- but despite the ease of cultivation; only one- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles twentieth part of the territory is under tillage, 
north ^f Bombay. It is composed of two The principal crops are rice, wheat, the inferior 
portions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the cereals of Gujarat and tobacco. The settle- 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar ment contains no minerals. There are stately 
llavili. separated from it by a narrow strip forests in Nagar Ilavili, and about two-thirds 
of British territory and bisected by the I>. B. of them consist of teak, but the forests are not 
& C. I. Bail way. Daman proper contains an conserved and t ho extent of land covered by 
area of 22 square miles and 20 villages and has each kind of timber has not been determined, 
a population (1900) of 17,391. Nagar Havili Before the decline of Portuguese power in the 
has an area of GO square mites and a popula- East, Daman carried on an extensive commerce, 
lion (1900) of 24,280. The town of Daman especially with the east coast of Africa. In 
was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531, rebuilt those days it was noted for its dying and weav- 
by the natives and retaken by the Portuguese mg. 

in 1558, when they made it one of their per- The territory forms for administrative pur- 
manent establishments in India. They con- poses a single district and lias a Municipal 
verted the mosque into a church ami have Chamber ami Corporation. It is ruled by a 
since built eight«other places of worship. Of Governor invested with both civil and military 
the total population the number of Christians functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
is 1,563. The number of houses is 8,971, accord- of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
ing to the same census. The native Christians tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
adopt the European costume, some of the posed of a delegate, of the Attorney-General 
women dressing themselves after the present and two clerks. Tn Nagar Havili the greater 
European fashion, and others following the part of the soil is the property of the Govern¬ 
ed stylo of petticoat and mantle once pro- ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
valent in Spain and Portugal, tenures direct. A tax is levied on all lands 

whether alienated or the property of the State. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tile, especially in t^e pargana of Nagar Havili, forests, excise and customs duties. 

DIU. 

Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from its commerce. It. has now dwindled into in- 
which it is separated by a narrow channel significance. The extreme length of the island 
through a considerable swamp. It has a small is about seven miles and its breadth, from 
but excellent imrbour, where vessels can safely north to south, two miles. The area is 2' 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and square miles. The population of the town o 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
sian Gul% the Portuguese were fired at an commercial prosperity. The total population 
early period with a desire to obtain possession of the island is according to the census of 1900 
of it. This they gained, first by treaty with is 14,014, of whom 343 were Christians, 
the Sultan of Gujt^at and then by force of 1 # 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 

The French possessions in India comprise met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
five Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, the Company on a larger basis in 1604, granting 
or plots. They aggregate 208 square miles, exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
and had a total population in 1912 of 282,386. Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
The first French expedition into Indian waters, twice attempted, without success, to establish 
with a view to opeivup commercial relations, itself in Madagascar* Colbert's Company again 
was attempted in io03. It was undertaken took up the idea of direct trade with India 
by private merchants at Rouen, but it failed, and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
as also did several similar attempts which fol- Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
lowed. Ij» 1642 Cai*lnal Richelieu founded ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its efforts he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
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from tho Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi¬ 
ly retook Trincornalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1072 seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras 
which had for twelve years been in the pos¬ 
session of Holland. He was, however, com¬ 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
When one of its agents, the celebrated Fran¬ 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of tho settlements at 
Trincornalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 3683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res¬ 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick 
In 1697. Pondicherry became in this year, 
and has over since remained, the most import¬ 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur¬ 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry.’ On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagar, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
rant from tho Delhi Emperor; Mahe, on the 
fftlabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-0, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; lvarikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Duma, 
in 1739. Yamun, on the const of the Northern 
drears, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration - 
in-chief of the French possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held by 
an Acting Governor, who is M. H. Lejeune. 
He is assisted by a minister of the 
interior, secretaries in tho different adminis¬ 
trative departments, and a principal judicial 
officer. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within 
the French territories. Ten municipalities 
or communal boards were erected under a de¬ 
cree issued in 1880; namely, at Pondicherry, 
Oulgaret, Vlllenour, Babur, lvarikal, La Grande 
Aldee, Nedungadu, Chandernagar, Mahe and 
Yanam. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of tho seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance, 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff at 


Pondicherry, and those of the loofl governors 
or chefs de service at Chandernagar, Yanam, 
Maho and Karikal, together with other head- ^ 
quarters charges, necessarily engross a largo 
proportion of the revenue. All the state and 
dignity of an independent Government, with 
four dependent ones, have to be maintained. 
This is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in tho East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of a 
rrefeturo Apostolique, founded in 1828, con¬ 
sisting of a Prefet Apostolique and a body of 
priests for all French India; and of the Mis¬ 
sions Etrangeres, tho successors of the Mission 
du Carnatic founded by the Jesuits in 1776. 
Hut the chief Add of this mission lies outside 
the French Settlements; a largo proportion 
of its Christians are British subjects and many 
of the churches are in British territory. Tho 
British rupee is the only legal tender within 
French territories. A line of railway running 
via Vi Honour, from Pondicherry to Villupurara 
on the South Indian Hailway, maintains com¬ 
munication with Madias and the rest of Bri¬ 
tish India, and Karikal is linked to the same 
railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fourteeu 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised in 1879. 
The capital, Pondicherry, is a very handsome 
town, and presents, especially from the sea, 
a striking appearance of French civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par¬ 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. These are at the present time Mons. E. 
Flandin and Mons. P. Bluyscn, Respectively. 
At Pondicherry the birth-rate in 19il 
was 42.7, and the death-rate 34.3 per 
1,000. There were in 1911, 53 primary schools 
and 4 colleges, all maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment, with 266 teatdierB and 5,240 pupils (1,918 
being girls). Local revenue and expenditure 
(budget of 1913) 1,740,575 rupees; expendi¬ 
ture of France (budget of 1913), 138,000 rupees 
Outstanding debt, January 1, 1912, 470,400 
francs. The principal crops are paddy, ground¬ 
nut, and ragi. There a^e at Pondicherry 5 
cotton mills, and at Chanuemagar 1 jut? mill; 
the cotton mills have, in all,. 1,622 looms and 
73,092 spindles, employing 12,020 persons. 
There are also at work 2 oil factories and a few 
oil presses for ground nuts, 2 ice factories and 
a cocoatine factory. The chief exports from 
Pondicherry are oil seeds. At the ports of 
Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahe in 1912 the 
imports amounted to 9,031,780 francs, and the 
exports to 37,218,209 frLncs. At these three 
ports in 1912, 368 vessels of 784,311 tons on* 
tcred and 360 of 786,492 tons cleared. Pondi¬ 
cherry is visited by French steamers sailing 
monthly between Colombo and Calcutta in 
connection with the Messageries Maritimes. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry la the chief of the French Settle- The area of tho Settlement la 115 square miles 
ments in India and its capital is tho head- and its population in 1912 was 184,764. It 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on consists 0 of the four communes of Pondicherry, 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras Oulgaret, vlllenour and Bahur. the Setfcle- 
by load .and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- ment was founded irf 1874 under Franoois 
ohftrrv branch of the South Ind&n Railway. Martin, In 169$ It was captured by tbe Dutch; 
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but was restored in li09. It was besieged 
four times *by the English. Tlio first •siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
f cessful. The second, under Eyre Cooto in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored 'in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779? The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. This fact occasions 
considerable difficulty in questions connected 
with crime, land customs and excise. The 
Collector of South Arcot is empowered to deal 
with ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 


Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and Is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Vilie 
blanche and the Vilie noire. The Villa 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another, with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi¬ 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel¬ 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, whero a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Duplcix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Dhandcmagar is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (1912) 25,293. The town was 

permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by them at a date given as 1672 or 
1676. It did not ^however, rise to any import¬ 
ance till the time of Duplcix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Cbandcrnagar has 
disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with littlo external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 


Railway is just outside French territory 22 
irdles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator, 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The peculiar situation 
of Chandcmagar affords unusual facilities 
for the escape from British territory of thieves 
and for the operations of smugglers in opium 
and other excisable articles. Considerable 
trouble was experienced a few years ago by 
the escape of political refugees there. The 
chief public institution is the College Duplcix, 
formerly called St Mary’s Institution, found¬ 
ed in 1882 and under the direct control of the 
French Administrator. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on th§ Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The Settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu¬ 
lation has in ftjeent years rapidly decreased. 
In 1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 70,526; in 
1901 56,595 and 1912, 56,579 ; but the density 
is still very high, being 1,068 persons per square 
mile. Kutubakonam is the only taluk in Tan- 
jore District which has a higher density. Each 
of the three communes—namely, Karikal, 
La Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu—possessos 
a mayor and counml. The members aro all 
elected by Universal suffrage, but in the muni¬ 
cipality of Karikal half the number of seats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend¬ 


ants. The country is very fertile, being irri¬ 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be¬ 
sides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
II miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonics. The port is merely an open road¬ 
stead, provided witli a light-liouso 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. Indian labourers emigrate from 
Karikal to the French colonies in large numbers. 
In 1899 Karikal was connected with Peralcm 
on the Tanjore District Board Railway, Karb 
kal finally came into French possession on the 
settlement after 1815. 



The Indian Frontiers. 


By one of the dramatic moves which char¬ 
acterise Asiatic politics, the Indian frontier 
problem has suddenly changed. For nearly 
seventy years it was dominated by one obses¬ 
sion, the fear of llussian invasion through 
Afghanistan. 13y the Anglo-Russian treaty of 
1907 that bogie was laid ; whether it will ever 
bo revived none can now say. But the old 
isolation of India has been so largely broken 
down ; she has been brought into such close 
contact with the world movements of the West 
and East, that there is no rest. The North- 
West has almost ceased to trouble the Indian 
Foreign Office, but the condition of Persia and 
the resuscitation of the laud route to India 
have brought problems no less acute in their 
train. 

Lord Curzon epitomised these changes in 
one of his budget speeches, when he said 

“ I doubt if even the thoughtful public lias at 
all realised the silent but momentous change 
that is going on, and that will one day have an 
effect upon India that is at piesent but dimly 
discerned. In the old days, and it may almost 
be said up to the last fifteen years, the foreign 
relations of India were practically confined to 
her dealings with Afghanistan, and to the 
designs or movements of the great Power 
beyond; and the foreign policy of India had 
little to do with any other foreign nation. It 
is true that wo had territories or outposts of 
influence that brought 11 s into contact with 
Persia and 'Turkey, and that we had occasional 
dealings with the Arabian tribes. Now all 
that is changed ; and events are passing which 
are gradually drawing this country, once so 
isolated and remote, into the voitox of the 
world’s polities, and that will materially affect 
its future. The change has been due to two 
reasons. Firstly, as our own dominion has 
expanded, and our influence upon our frontier 
consolidated, we have been brought into more 
direct and frequent relations with the countries 
lying immediately beyond. For instance, the 
annexation of Upper Burma brought us into 
contact with an important corner of the 
Chinese Empire, and created a batch of frontier 
and other political problems of its own. But 
the second reason is much more important. 
Europe has woken up, and is beginning to take 
a revived interest in Asia. Russia with her vast 
territories, her great ambitions, and her un- 
arrested advance, lias been the pioneer in this 
movement, and with her and after her lia\u 
come her competitors, rivals and allies. Thus, 
as all these foreigners arrive upon the scene 
and push forward into the vacant spots, we 
arc slowly having a European situation re¬ 
created in Asia, with the same figures‘upon the 
Stage. The great European Powers are also 
becoming the great Asiatic Powers. Already 
we have Great Britain, Russia, France, Ger¬ 
many and Turkey; and then, in place of al 
the smaller European kingdoms and princi¬ 
palities, we have tlio Empires and States of 
the East, Japan, China, Tibet, Siam, Afgha¬ 
nistan, Persia—only a few of them strong and 
robust, the majority containing the seeds of 
hicvitable decay. There lie in these events 
and in this renewed contact or collision, as the 
case may be, between the East and the West, 


imens of the greatest significance to this 
xuintry,” 

Duel with Russia. 

A sl^tch of the frontier difficulties of the 
Indian Government since the British began to 
assumo territorial power in India is really a 
reflection of the history of Europe. Our earli¬ 
est dangers were either internal, or came from 
the sea. The sea menace was not of long du¬ 
ration. The defeat of the •r'ortuguese and the 
Butch left us with only one serious rival, the 
French, and when the sea power of France had 
been shattered by the foiling of the gallant 
Suffren, her schemes for dominion broken by the 
feeble support given to the great Dupleix, and 
her hopes of advantage in India finally dispers¬ 
ed by the overthrow of llyder Ali, then <Mio for¬ 
eign menace lapsed for well-nigh half a century. 
Meantime the process of internal consolidation 
advanced so rapidly that when renewed pres¬ 
sure came from the North, there was no rival 
to the Britisli in India, and only one consider¬ 
able military power, the Sikhs under Eanjit 
Singh. Such were the conditions when fears 
of Russian intrigues in Afghanistan, and the 
belief that the Amir Dost Mahomed was lending 
a ready ear to them, induced the disastrous 
attempts to set the exiled Shah Shuja on the 
throne of Afghanistan, and inaugurated the 
most deplorable episode in Indian frontier 
policy, the war of 1838. That was the first 
stage in the long duel betw<$-n Great Britain 
and Russia for influence in Central Asia and 
on the confines of India. There aro no pages in 
British history which arc so unpleasant to turn. 
Our policy may be summed up in a sentence—■ 
impotent opposition to flic Russian advance 
in Central Asia. Russian policy was much 
more simple. In part her advance sprang 
from the inevitable clash of a higher civilisation 
with a lower; in part, 110 doubt, her officers 
were not loth to pay off, by setting us in a fer¬ 
ment in Central Asia, scores piade on the heights 
of Balaclava and at the Berlin Conference. It 
was not until war was avoided by a hair’s 
breadth that relations began to improve. The 
Russo-Afghan affray at Penjdeh in 1885 brought 
both countries to a realisation of what they 
were nearly fighting over. After that there 
was a slow improvement. The* Russo-Afghan 
boundaries were delimited. The frontiers on 
the Pamirs were settled. There were alarums 
and excursions during the Russo-Japanese war, 
when erroneous accounts were circulated of 
great Russian concentrations in Central Asia, 
and again, when intrigues with Tibet forced 
Lord Curzon to send the Younghusband Expe¬ 
dition to Lhasa. But th$? ground was gra¬ 
dually prepared for the An^lo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment, and since the conclusion of that instru¬ 
ment the Frontier question, ns it used to be 
understood, has faded into the background ; 
it has ceased to bo an international question, 
and has descended into a local issue between 
the Government of India and the Amir of Af¬ 
ghanistan and the Tribesn^n. 

Land Route Revived. 

The new frontlet question lies further N* k st; 
it is wrapped up in the revival of the tend route 



The Persian Gulf . io7 

to India. ^Thero are parallels in history to abortive proposal for a railway up the .Euph* 
the closinjf of these ancient highways, twenty- rates Valley, 
two centuries ago, when Alexander set out on 

his career of conquest, there was an easy high International Railways, 

road from Mesopotamia to Seistan, and not a All this is in process of rapid transformation, 
very difficult one to Mekran ; and so it came The landward isolation of India is doomed, 
about that migratory movements, eithpr com- In a very few years there will be through rail 
pulsory or voluntary, continued through con- connection from Haidar Pasha, opposite Cons- 
turies, ever extending their scope till chocked tantinople, with Baghdad, if not Basra, at the 
by the deserts of the Indian frontier, or the head of the Persian Gulf—in all save name a 
highlands of the Pamirs and Tibet, or the cold purely Gorman enterprise. The Russians are 
wastes of Siberia. Over the broad highway not content to permit their position to ba 
from Europe to I»dia there was for centuries turned. They have a concession to connect 
a great restless human tide ever on the move, any lino which they may build to Teheran with 
The closing of this road was due to the eruption a branch of the Baghdad Railway from Baghdad 
of the Afghan, the Turk und the Mongol, and to the Persian frontier at Khannikin; indcal 
in particular to the final downfall of the Empire they are under nil obligation to construct it. 
of the Khalifs before the destroying hordes of But their ambitions go farther. They desire 
Chcnghiz Khan and Tamerlane. A few ad- to extend their present railhead at Baku right 
venturous travellers make their way to Europe across Persia to connect with the Indian system 
through Turkish Arabistan, or via Persia, or at Karachi, as a joint Russo-British enterprise, 
even across the Karakoram or the Pamirs to Even if this scheme does not mature, railway 
join the Russian railways. But the only land construction in Persia is inevitable; a British 
route for goods is the recently improved cara- Syndicate is pressing for a line from Muham- 
van track from Nushki to Meshed through merah to the Teheran-Khannikin line at Kho- 
Seistan ; and the sea route which was opened ramabad. These changes, taken in conjunction 
by Vasco da Gama has so well served India with the decay of Persia, are profoundly affcct- 
that until a decade ago only one attempt was ing Indian frontier policy; they constitute the 
made to improve land communications—the real frontier question to-day. 

THE PERSIAN GULF. 

The situation In the Persian Gulf, which is pied as a cable station, but subsequently re- 
at present the corner stone of the Indian frontier turned to Persia. The only surveys of the 
problem, is ojfcp of baffling indeflnitencss. waters are British ; the only cables arc British; 
Our first appearances in these waters was in the few navigation marks are maintained by the 
connection with the long struggle for supremacy British India Company, and two steamship 
with the Portuguese, the French and the Butch, services, a fast mail service and a slow trading 
who had established trading stations there, service, arc run by tlie same corporation. 
With the capture and destruction of the great, Apart from these direct acts, Groat Britain 
entrepot ^vhich the Portuguese had established might at any time have seized the whole Ara- 
afc Ormuz, and the supersession of the land bian Coast and the Persian shore. But in 
route by the sea route, coupled with the ap- pursuit of a resolute self-denying ordinance, 
pcarance of anarchy in the interior, the import- she has kept tho peace and demanded no re- 
tance of the Gulf declined. The Indian Go- ward. 

vernment remained then? primarily to preserve _ _ , . 

the peace, and thif task it has since successfully European Intrusions, 

performed. Piracy, which was as destructive Left to herself, Great Britain would desire 
as the ravages of tho Barbary corsairs, was no other policy. But the affairs of the Persian 
stamped out, the Trucial Chiefs who occupy Gulf have passed into the region of international 
the Pirate Coast were gradually brought into politics, and the past quarter of a century has 
close relations with the British Government, witnessed successive efforts to turn the British 
amP the vessels of the Royal Navy have since position. Basing hpr interference on a treaty 
kept watch and ward in the Gulf, whilst our which gives her equal rights with Great Bri- 
Consuls have regulated the external affairs of tain, France attempted to acquire a coaling 
tho Arab rulers on the Arabian Coast. station at Jissa, near Maskat, and subsequently 

. , _ „ ... _ obstructed British efforts to stamp out the 

A Policy of Abnegation. slave trade, and the arms traffic, which was 

In return for these services Great Britain has supplying weapons of precision to the tribes 
claimed no selfish advantages. The waters of on our North-Western Frontier. Turkey, 
the Gulf are as freoto the navigation of other whether# acting on her own volition, or as the 
flags as to the lied Ensign. Tho only terri- avant courier of Germany, threatened tho terri¬ 
torial possession is the tiny station of Bassidu. tory of the Sheikh of Bahrein, who is 
Point after point has at one time or another in special relations with us, and of the 
been occupied by British troops. Muhammcrah Sheikh of Koweit, who owns tho only harbour 
and the lower valley of the Karun valley were which would make a Gulf terminus of tho 
occupied during the war with Persian in 1857. Baghdad Railway. Persia, stirred from Tclie- 
Bushire was long held in the same connection, ran, when Russian Influence at tho court of 
and still bears marks of our regime in the one the Shah in Shah was supremo, established a 
tolerable road. TIB Island of Kharak was foreign Customs service in the Gulf, and pressed 
occupied from 1838 to 1842, and again in 1857. our good friend, the Sheikh of Muhammerab. 
We had a military station at Kais during the Russia and Germany sent hcavily-subBidiscd 
Pffate wars, and a military and naval station merchant ships into thc^ulf, in order to esta- 
$t Kishrn froip 1820 to 1870. Jask w$s occu- blish trading rights, and posted Consuls, whero 
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Map of the Persian Gulf. 























































The Persian Gulf. 


there was neither trade nor legitimate interest. 
The last or these machinations, a Gernfan at¬ 
tempt to wring a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargah, was comparatively recently de¬ 
feated. The collapse of authority in Persia 
has raised, in an acute form, the whole future 
of the Persian shore. In short, the situation 
has changed from one where the influence of 
Great Britain was supreme, to one where it 
is challenged at every point, more especially 
by tho indirect process of commercial strategy, 
at which a nation, brought up in the traditions 
of free trade, is hafflicapped. 

The Gulf and the Empire. 

With these attacks there has come a closer 
appreciation of the bearing of the Persian 
Gulf on tho defence of the Indian Empire. 
The strategic importance of these waters has 
been laid down by a writer of unchallenged 
authority and unbiassed mind , Writing in 
the National Review , Admiral Malian said," Con¬ 
cession in the Persian Gult, whether by formal 
arrangement (with other Powois) or by neg¬ 
lect of the local commercial interests which 
now underlie political ami military control, 
will imperil Great Britain’s naval situation 
in the Farther East, her political position in 
India, her commercial interests in both, and 
the Imperial tie between herself and Austra¬ 
lasia.” Following this, successive British Gov- 
vernments have made decimations of policy 
which are satisfactory, as far as words can go. 
Speaking in the House of Lords on May 5, 
1903, Lord Laneiownc, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, said “ We (i. e., His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government) should regaid the esta¬ 
blishment of a naval base or of a fortified port 
in the Persian Gulf by any other Power as a 
very gravg menace to British inteiests which 
we should certainly resist with all the means 
at our disposal.” This declaration of policy 
has since been endorsed by Sir Edward Grey. 
But the question which arises is whether, in 
view of the intrusion of foreign Powers with 
aggressive designs^ and the changing condi¬ 
tions on the littoral, the purely ne¬ 
gative policy which has hitherto satisfied Great 
Britain will suffice. It is a hard fact, but a true 
one, that if British authority disappeared 
to-morrow, it would leave no other relic than a 
few ^consular buildings and the tradition of 
justice and fai# dealing. That is a question 
which can best bo considered after a brief survey 
of the various jurisdictions which arc established 
in the Gulf. 

* Maskat. 

Maskat, which is readied in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lief three hundred miles south 
of Gape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its nnlural strength and his¬ 
torical prestige pombinc to make it inseparable 
from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
fias always been intimately associated. 

Tho approach to Maskat is dramatic. The 
mail steamer gently feels her way along a coast 
more black and forhldding even than the iron- 
bound littoral of tnb Gulf of Suez, which is 
so familiar to the eastward passenger. Sud¬ 
denly there appears on the coast the white 
houses of the xradhfg settlement of Mattra, 
Wbhffi lies to the pprth of Maskat. Then with 


a sharp turn the bow of tho steamer passes 
under a gaunt rock painted with the names 
of the warships which have visited Maskat for 
half a century, and enters the landlocked har¬ 
bour. Twin fortresses erected by the Portu¬ 
guese command the heights which overlook 
the town ; the town itself clusters on the shore 
and climbs the high ground behind it, and it¬ 
self is shut off from the Arabian desert by a 
stout wall on the landward side. Formerly 
Maskat was part of a domain which embraced 
Zanzibar, and the Islands of ICishm and Larak, 
with Bunder Abbas on the Persian shore. Zan¬ 
zibar was separated from it by agreement, and 
the Persians succeeded in establishing their 
authority over the possessions on the eastern 
shore. Sultan Syed Feyzul, the intelligent Arab 
ruler, who reigned over Maskat only, though 
he claimed a shadowy suzerainty over the chiefs 
on the coast of Oman, died in October 1913. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa¬ 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the .Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 

in return for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon ns by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con¬ 
sent. Foreign intrigues with Maskat did not 
commence until 1891, when the French, in 
pursuit of the pin-pricking policy through 
which they were avenging Egypt, and perhaps 
to assist Russia, established a consulate tlieie. 
The Sultan was induced to code to France a 
coaling station at Jissa, but this was such a 
clear violation of tho Treaty of 1892 tliat it 
could not make good, and France had to ac¬ 
cept the poor alternative of a leased depot. 
A more serious dispute arose over the use of 
the French flag to cov er the slave trade. Native 
craft would secure the protection of the French 
flag by registering at Jibutil, and then defy 
the Sultan of Maskat, and they were enabled 
to traffic in slaves with impunity, inasmuch 
as there was raiely a French warship in the 
neighbourhood to search them. In April 1903 
the trouble, came to a head, and the French 
flagship Internet was sent to Maskat to demand 
the release of dhows which had been arrested 
for a flagrant breach of the quarantine rules. 
This emphasised the necessity of a permanent 
settlement, and thp question was referred to 
the Hague Tribunal, and a working compromise 
arranged. It was adjudged by the Hague tribu¬ 
nal in 1905 that ” after January 2, 1892, 
France was not entitled to authorise vessels 
belonging to subjects of H. H. the Sultan of 
Maskat to fly the French flag,” except on condi¬ 
tion that their “ owners or fltters-out had estab¬ 
lished, or should establish, that they had been 
considered and treated by Franae. as her proteges 
before the year 1863,” thoffidi “ owners of 
dhows who before 1892 had been authoiiscd 
by Franco to fly the French flag retained this 
authoiisation as long as France renewed it to 
the grantee.” The conclusion of the entente with 
France put an end to these pinpricks, but one 
important issue remains outstanding. France 
claims under the Anglo-French Treaty of 1862 
freedom of trado with Maskat. There has been 
carried on for years a lucrative arms traffic 
with the Gulf, rifles and ammunition being 
slipped Jrqnj Bjirope tq Mqsk^t, at>d 
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thence distributed all over the littoral and 
even to the North-West Frontier of India. 
The extent of this evil compelled the British 
Government to intervene, and elaborate ar¬ 
rangements were made to cheek the traffic by 
arresting the dhows carrying arms and by har¬ 
rying the gunrunners ashore. This is more 
fully considered under Gunrunning (q. v.) In 
effect, the British warships had to witness the 
dumping of cargoes on the shore at Maskat, 
see them loaded into dhows, and trust to their 
own vigilance to arrest these consignments 
on the high seas. Prompted by the Colonial 
Party, the French Government refused to 
yield one jot of their treaty rights, in the hope 
that Great Britain would buy them out by 
surrenders at Gambia. The difficulty has been 
largely overcome by the establishment of a 
bonded warehouse for arms at Maskat, where 
all consignments have to be deposited, and 
whence they are only issued under certificates 
of destination. 

The present troubles of the Sultan of Maskat 
are domestic rather than external. His hold 
over the tribesmen outside the city is pre¬ 
carious. In May 1913 the principal lbadi 
Sheikh, Abdullah-bin-Hamidas Salimi, rose 
in revolt, defeated the Sultan’s troops, and 
threatened the capital, which was protected 
by Indian Troops. 

British Consul , Major S. G. Knox, O.I.E. 
Agency Surgeon , Major J. W. Little, J.M.S. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, con¬ 
trolled by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill- 
namo of this territory has now ceased to have 
any meaning, but in the early days it had a 
very real relation to the actual conditions. 
The pirates were the boldest of their kind, and 
they did not hesitate to attack on occasion, 
and not always without success, the Company’s 
ships of war. Large expeditions were fitted 
out to break their power, with such success 
that since 1820 no considerable punitive 
measures have been necessary. The Trueial 
Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by a series 
of engagements, beginning with 1806 and end¬ 
ing with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by which 
they bound themselves to avoid all hostilities 
at sea, and tlio subsequent treaty of 1873 by 
which they undertook to prohibit altogether 
the traffic in slaves. The relations of the Tru- 
cial Chiefs arc* controlled by the British J Resi¬ 
dent at Bushire, who visits the Pirate Coast 
every year on a tour of inspection. The German 
attempt to obtain a concession from the Sheikh 
of Shargarh has been mentioned. A more 
serious question arose in 1912 when a landing 
party from H. M. S. Fox, searching fqj* contra¬ 
band arms at Dcbai, was fired at by the resi¬ 
dent Arabs and fcve men killed and nine wound¬ 
ed. The Sheikh made ample amends to the 
British Resident, and submitted to a fine. 
There was at first the suspicion that this emeute 
arose from the spread of pan-Islamism on the 
coast, studiously fostered from Constantinople, 
and that it indicated a weakening respect for 
British authority. But fuller enquiries tended 
to show that it arose from an unfortunate 
series of misunderstandings. The commer¬ 
cial importance of the Pirate Coast is increasing 
through the rise of Debai. Formerly Lingah 


was the entrepot for fhis trade, hut the exac« 
tions'mf the Belgian Customs officials in tho 
employ of Persia has driven this traffic from 
Lingah to Behai. Tho Trucial Chiefs are— 
Dcbai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, Ajman, Um-al- 
Gawain and Raa-el-Khcyma. 

e Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little archi¬ 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of tho 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a* million pounds sterling. Tho 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tid(f ships have to lie four miles from tho 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
landed in on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

Bahrein has passed through more than 
usually chequered experiences. Not the least 
formidable of these are the efforts of the Turks 
to threaten its independence. These took 
definite form in the third quarter of the last 
century, when Midhat Pasha, Vali of Basra, 
occupied the promontory of FI Kafr, as well as 
El Katif, over against Bahrein, and converted 
El llasa into a district. Thy war with Russia 
put an end to these designs, but they were 
revived and the Turks at El ICater are still a 
menace to Bahrein, but negotiations for their 
withdrawal are pending. The Sheikh , by the 
treaty of 1861, entered into special engagements 
with the British Government, by *whom his 
rights are guaranteed. 

Tn tho neighbourhood of Bahrein is tho vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. Tho generally accepted theory 
is that they are relies of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded if: these waters. 

Political Agent, Major A. P. Trevor. 

Koweit. 

In the. north-west corner of the Gulf lies tho 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis¬ 
cussion, General Chesncy selected it tinder the 
alternative name of the Grane—so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. Tho Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex¬ 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on tho 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

The political status of Koweit would baffle 
the ingenuity of the international jurist, to 
find a definition. Nominally the Shejjch owns 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, froiq whoiq 
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he has accep%d the honorary title of lvaimakam, 
or Local Governor. In practice, he has always 
been independent. In 1898, the 'lurks attempt¬ 
ed to convent their nominal sovereignty into 
something more actual; but the Sheikh Muba¬ 
rak approached the British Government and 
placed his interests under their special# pro¬ 
tection. When, however, the German sur¬ 
veyors earmarked Koweit for the terminus of 
their line, the position of the Sheikh was in¬ 
directly attacked. To the north of Kowoit 
there is a deep indentation in the lowlying shore 
chiefly occupied by* the swampy island of 
Bubyan. Here a long narrow channel runs to 
Umm Khasa, the Klior Abdulla. It is some¬ 
times held to be an alternative to Koweit as a 
Gull Terminus, and with a view to earmarking 
it, the Turks have established military posts at 
Umm Khasa and on Bubyan island. Threa¬ 
tened domestic feuds, raids by sea, and 
attack by land, Sheikh Mubarak, with a British 
backing, has fended off all assaults on his po¬ 
tion, and with realisation of the fact that Basra 
must, in any circumstances, be the commercial 
terminus of the Baghdad Bailway, tho impor¬ 
tance of Koweit has tended to recede. 

Political Agent , Captain W. 11. I. Shakcspcar. 

Muhammerah 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-xVrah lie the territories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in mueh 
the same relation as does Sheikh Mubarak of 
Koweit to tho Government of Turkey—Sheikh 
Khuzzal of MubfGnmerah. Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whoso behalf he go¬ 
verns his territories as Governor; in practice 
he is more like a semi-independent vassal. In 
personal characteristics, too, Sheikh Khazzal 
has much common with Mubarak ; he has 
proved that he possesses many of the qualities 
of an administrator, and has resisted Persian 
encroachments on his authority in all directions 
save one—despite his strong antipathy to the 
agents of a centralised government, the Per¬ 
sians have installcd^an officer of their Belgian 
Customs service at Muhammerah. The town, 
favourably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun Itiver, has grown in importance' since' 
the opening of the Karun Jlivor route to trade 
through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch Bro¬ 
thers* This route provides the shortest pas¬ 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Busbire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Kliorreitabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company, and 
surveys for a railway are being made. There 
is a tacit assurance from the Persian Govern¬ 
ment that if a practicable scheme is put forward, 
they will facilitate the work. Such a line, 
meeting the projected branch from Teheran to 
Khannikin, would intercept the trade of Central 
Persia and make Muhammerah the princi¬ 
pal outlet for the commerce of the* country. 
Shdkh Khazzal is belioved to have formed an 
excellent , working understanding with his 
brother chief across the water, and as the head 


of the great Kaab tribe he is no mean power 
in south-western Persia. 

Consul at Ahwaz , Captain A. II. ,T. Grey 

Consul for Arabistan ( Muhammerah ), Major 
L. B. H. Haworth. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly bo said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of tho 
Baghdad It ail way. It stands 011 the 8hatt*cl- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne trade 
of the Tigris and Euphrates It Ivors. This is 
already considerable, although Turkish obs- 
tiuction has closed 1 he Euphrates to navigation, 
as well as the Tigris above Baghdad—between 
Basra and Baghdad there are two services of 
river steamers, one controlled by Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers and the other by a Turkish Company. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shatt- 
el-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia; 
which follows the caravan route na Kerman - 
shah and Hamadan. When the Baghdad 
Railway is open, Basra must absorb tho whole 
trade of the eastern zone, that is the trade which 
finds an easier outlet on the cast than at Alex- 
andretta on the Mediterranean. That is 
without taking account of the possibilities of 
the irrigation scheme prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks, which should revive the glories of 
ancient Mesopotamia, and make Arabistan 
another Egypt. Even now ocean-going steam¬ 
ers trade regularly with Basra and load grain 
In bulk from its wharves. The one obstacle 
to the development of the port is the bar at the 
entrance to the Shatt-cl-Arab, where there are 
no more than ten feet of water at low tide, and 
where steamers drawing more than sixteen to 
eighteen feet have, even at high tide, to dis¬ 
charge part of their cargoes into lighters before 
making tho river. The cost of dredging the 
bar would not be large, and that done a first 
class port is almost ready made at Basra. No¬ 
thing can prevent it from becoming the port of 
the Middle East, and if ever the Baghdad 
Railway is extended to the Gulf, it will be for 
political not for commercial reasons. 

Political Resident and II. M. Consul-General for 
Turkish Arabia (Baghdad). J. G. Lorimer, C.I.E. 

Residency Surgeon^ and Assistant to the 
Resident, Captain N. E. H. Scott, i.m.S. 

British Consul , Mr. E. E. Crow. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of tho British Resident, and the cen¬ 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer¬ 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigni¬ 
ficance, Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
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to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pilate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara¬ 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kislim and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
arc lesB than three miles in width, and yet con¬ 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Mu sail dim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con¬ 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points thero is the possiblity of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi¬ 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos¬ 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. Now it has reappeared in connection 
with the Trans-Persian railway. It is under¬ 
stood that the British Admiralty insist on that 
lino meeting the sea at Bunder Abbas, where it 
would enter tho British zone, and whence, 
along the Coast of Mekran, it would be com¬ 
manded from the sea. 'Hie Russian con¬ 
cessionaires wish the line to strike the sea much 
further east either at the actual British fron¬ 
tier, Gwettur, or at Chahbar, where there are 
believed to bo tho makings of a deep-water 
port. So far the project has not passed beyond 
the stage of academic discussion, (q. v. 
Hallways to India). On the Mekran 
coast, thero is tho cable station of Jask, 
and the possible port of Chahbar, but here 
Persian authority is for all practicable purposes 
non-existent,' and tho British Government 
steps in when occasion demands. 

Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Lt.-Col. 
Sir Percy Cox, k.c.i.e., O.s.i., Bushire* 

Pirst Assistant , Captain 11. L. Bird wood. 

Second Assistant, Lieut. P. G. Loch. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire , Major S. 
Hunt. 

Consul at Kerman, Captain D. L. It. Lorimer. 

Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant to the 
Resident, Captain II. V. Biscoc. 

Summary. 

lTrom this brief summary of the conditions 
In the Persian Gulf, it will be seen that the 
British position is a nebulous one. We have 
stamped out piracy, we have kept r che peace, 


we *have sought no exclusive privileges, the 
commerce of these waters is freely open to the 
ships of all nations. But this policy is in the 
main negative rather,than positive; it is so 
barren of definite territorial achievements that 
it is singularly open to attack; it depends for 
its permanent success on the maintenance of 
the status quo in a part of tho world where con¬ 
ditions are fast changing nor was It in any 
way regularised by tho Anglo-Russian agree¬ 
ment. On the contrary, by that instrument 
tho British zone stopped fhort at Bunder Abbas, 
tho British sphere being restricted to tho east 
of a line drawn from tho Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and Bunder Abbas. 
All Persia between this line and the delimitation 
of the Russian zone by a line from Kasr-i- 
Shirin, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kakh, to the junc¬ 
tion of the Persian Afghan, and Russian fron¬ 
tiers—that is to say the whole of the Persian 
Gulf littoral—is in the neutral zone. The 
Agreement made no mention of the Persian 
Gulf, but with the Convention a letter was 
published from Sir Edward Grey to the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, announcing 
that the Persian Gulf lay outside its scope, but 
that the Russian Government had stated during 
the negotiations that it did not deny the special 
interests of Great Britain in the Gulf and It was 
intimated that Great Britain reasserted them. 
In many respects, the immediate position is 
not unsatisfactory. Foreign intrigue at Maskat 
has ceased. The Trucial Chiefs are firmly united 
to the British Governmei^. The negotiations 
with Turkey now proceeding will regularise 
the position. By them the Baghdad Railway 
will not proceed beyond Basra without the 
approval of the British Government. As far 
as Basra it will be a purely German enterprise ; 
but Great Britain will claim twtf representa¬ 
tives on the Board of Directors in order to 
prevent differentiation of rates. The Sheikh 
of Koweit will recognise the suzerainty of 
Turkey, but he is not to be interfered with, 
and Turkey will accept tho Treaty of 1899. 
The Turkish post at El KAtr, opposite Bahrein, 
will be withdrawn. There is promise of some 
definite achievement in the Muhammcrah- 
Khorremabad Railway. The real menace 
comes from the Persian shore. If the Persian 
Government recovers all will be well. But if 
tho Persian Government completely coflapses 
—by no means an impossibility—British policy 
will have to bo definite. Either she will have 
to assume territorial responsibilities in Sou¬ 
thern Persia, not from land hunger but hi 
order to keep others out, with tbff enormous 
military burdens which they will entail. Or 
else, she will have to concentrate on the naval 
key to tho Gulf and remain passive in face of 
what occurs within it. * 


GUNRUNNING IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


The question of guurunning in the Persian 
Gulf is insepcrablc from the position on the 
North-Western Frontier, because the copious 
supplies of modem rifles, with suitable ammu¬ 
nition, from this sourco have transformed the 
military value of the tribesmen. Prior to 1897 
this trade, though considerable, concerned 
Turkey and Persia rather than Great Britain. 
Arms were brought from Europe, France, 


Belgium, and England, to Maskat, where they 
wer,e discharged and freely distributed round 
the Persian and Arabian shores. The Frontier 
tribesman had to obtain his modem riflo by 
stealing, even if it meant the murder of a sentry, 
or else content himself >vith the jezail, or the 
rough country-made rifle; which is turned out 
in small numbers by the Kohat Pass Afridis. 
But after the rising Of 1897 these rifles, begim to 
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* See also Article on Trade of the Gulf, 
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filter into tbo North-Western Frontier, re¬ 
placing the homely jezail. The Sultan of Mas- 
hat issued a proclamation empowering British 
and Foreign men of war to search for arms, 
and the first consignment seized was in the 
s. s. Baluchistan. Still the traffic grew, and 
in 1902 steps were taken to cheek it through 
the instrumentality of the Governor of Kerman. 
As his authority was inconsiderable, in 1907 
the Government began to see that the traffic 
had assumed proportions which could not be 
neglected. In the year 1907-08 the value of 
the arms imported into Maskat reached a total 
of £270,000, and it is estimated that between 
1905 and 1911 no fewer than 200,000 rifles and 
millions of rounds of ammunition reached the 
Indian borderland through Maskat. In 1909 
a rigorous blockade was instituted in the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

France and Maskat. 

The seat of trouble lay in the French com¬ 
mercial treaty with Maskat, and in the refusal 
of the French Government to abrogate it, 
except as the price of concessions in West 
Africa. Under this treaty arms were openly 
discharged at Maskat, and dumped down in 
the town, under the eyes of the British Consular 
officers and men of war. They were then 
shipped in dhows across to the Mekran coast 
by Arab dhows, and landed on the Persian 
shore. There Persian Balueli sirdars received 
them, and transported them to spots in the 
interior, where the Afghan caravans wine 
waiting. These caravans were for the most 
part manned by Gltilzais, who transported the 
rifles right across Persia and Afghanistan to 
Kandahar, whence they were distributed 
throughout the frontier. It is impossible to 
gauge the extent or the trade, but thirty thou¬ 
sand rifles arc reported to have been run to 
Kandahar in a single year and the supply 
became so plentiful that it was no longer worth 
while to steal rillrs in India, nor to manufacture 
them in the Koliat Pass. 

Naval Blockade. 

Forced into indirect measures through the 
obstruction of France the Government insti¬ 
tuted the naval blockade. For this purpose 
the ships of the Fast- Judies Squadron were 
supplemented by a number of launches and boat 
cruisers, and a complete system of wireless 
telegraphy established. The Omani and 
Pirate coasts were watched by cruisers, and the 
departure of dhows was communicated by wire¬ 
less to Jask, thence communicated to the boat 

PERSIA AND 

The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf lias been allowed to obscure the 
frontier importance of Seistan. c Yet it lias 
been a serious preoccupation with the Govern¬ 
ment o f India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Bussia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that whore the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Uelmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian mistrule. It offers to an aggressive 


cruisers. These followed the dhpws who slipped 
ttfb cordcn into shallow waters. Then at Bobat, 
the northern frontier of British Baluchistan, 
a military post was established to intercept the 
caravans as they drew near Afghanistan. 

c Traffic Moribund. 

The effect of these measures was so marked 
that it nearly precipitated a serious outbreak 
on the North-West Frontier. The Pathans 
who returned from Mekran Coast about the 
beginning of June 1910 reported that they 
had been unable to obtain rifles, because the 
British ships had put. an end to the trade. At 
the same time cash in advance had been paid 
for these rifles and the money lay in the pos¬ 
session of the traders at Maskat. Between 
the rifles and the Mekran Coast, where they 
could be landed, was the seine of the British 
cordon. Excitement was rife, an 1 only the 
exceptional tact of the British Officers prevented 
an emeule. Further preventive measures were 
taken to break up the power of Barkhat Khan, 
Governor of Biyaban, who had been the most 
indefatigable of the Balueli Sirdars engaged 
in the gun running traffic. A small force of 
Infantry was landed at Gallag on the Mekran 
Coast and marched “ to show themselves ” 
at Bint. Then re-embarking it made a second 
landing at Sirik at the mouth of the Gaz Biver 
ami encountering the gun runners at the Pass 
of Pasliak inflicted a sharp reverse upon them. 
Another episode characteristic of this traffic 
j occurred at Debai on the. Pirate Coast when 
a landing party from U.U»1. S. “ Hyacinth,” in 
December 1910 to search for rifles was actively 
opposed and five Bill ('jackets were Killed and 
nine wounded. Under the threat or bombard¬ 
ment the Sheikh of Debai submitted to a heavy 
flue. In 1912, the traffic was brovght under still 
closer control by an arrangement with the 
Sultan of Maskat by which all arms landed at 
that port arc placed in a bonded warehouse 
and only issued on a certificate of destination. 
Even with this precaution the cordon is main¬ 
tained and in 1913 tic re was a little brush 
with gun runners on the Tangistan Coast in 
which one Bluejacket was killed. The cost 
of these operations was £131,115 in I912-I3and 
£]()fl,700 (estimated) in 1913-14, borne by the 
Indian revenues. c 

Information from the Flutter, iif August 
1913, stated that no arms caravans had passed 
into Afghanistan, the traffic was moribund, and 
the price of rifles was rising. 

SEISTAN. 

Russia an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwart 
the track of tho shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Bailway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when tlic 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst tha^jaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possiblo lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can bo little dmibt that liussian atten¬ 
tion tfas directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India© 
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Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russioh 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi¬ 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan, 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, " scientific missions ” and an imi¬ 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in¬ 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty lights, was YJemarcating the boun¬ 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import¬ 
ance of Seistan has waned. Whether on ac¬ 
count of the. Agreement, which bars the line 
of advance through Seistan, or because of the 
discovery of an easier route, we cannot de¬ 
termine, but Russian activities in railway con¬ 
struction have been diverted to the Trans- 
Persian route, which would take a direct line 
through Teheran from Baku, and meet the 
Arabian Sea at Bunder Abbas or Chahbar. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 405 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, andaall facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway has been pushed out 
from Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. The value of the trade 
carried over „ this route last year was 
Rs. 2:3,69,000. 

Text of the Agreement. 

This Agreement, which aimed at an amicable 
settlement of all questions likely to disturb the 
friendly relations of the two countries in Asia 
generally, and in Persia? Afghanistan and Tibet 
in particular, was signed on August 31st, 1907, 
and officially communicated to the Powers in 
St. Petersburg on September 24. After reciting 
the desire of both Governments to maintain 
the integrity of Persia, <imd to allow all nations 
equal fattlities for trade in that country, the 
Convention states that in certain parts, owing 
to their geographical proximity to their own 
territories, Great Britain and Russia have 
special interests. Accordingly (Art. I.): To 
the north of a line drawn from Kasr-i-Sliirin, 
Isfahan, Yezd and Kliakh to the junction of the 
Persian, Russian and Afghanistan frontiers, 
Great Britain agrees nq$ to seek for itself or 
its own subjects or those of any other country 
any political or commercial concessions, such 
as railway, banking, telegraph, roads, trans¬ 
port or insurance, or to oppose the acquisition 
of such concessions by the Russian Government 
or its subjects. II. Russia gives a similar 
undertaking concerning the region to the south 
of a line extending from the Afghan frontier to 
Gazik, Blrjand, KermaiH and Bandar Abbas. 
III. Russia and Great Britain agree net to 
oppose, without previous agreement, the grant¬ 
ing of gbneessions to subjects of either country 
in the regions*situated between tbo lines above 
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mentioned. All existing concessions in the 
regions above designated are maintained. 

IV. The arrangements by which certain Persian 
revenues were pledged for the payment of the 
loans contracted by the Shah’s Government 
with the Persian Banquc d’Escompte and de 
Prots and the Imperial Bank of Persia before 
the signing of the Convention are maintained. 

V. In the event of any irregularities in the 
redemption or service of these loans Russia 
may institute a control over the revenues 
situated within the zone defined by Article I. 
and Great Britain may do the same in the zono 
defined by Article II. But before instituting 
such a control the two Governments agree to 
a friendly exchange of ideas with a view to 
determining its nature, and avoiding any action 
in contravention of the principles of the Con¬ 
vention. 

With the Convention a letter was published 
from Sir E. Grey to the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg announcing that the Persian 
Gulf lay outside its scope, but that the Russian 
Government had stated during the negotiations 
that it did not deny the special interests of 
Great Britain in the Gulf; and it was intimated 
that Great Britain reasserted them. 

Chaos In Persia. 

So far from improving the domestic situation 
in Persia, the Convention preluded a condition 
of thinly disguised anarchy. Thero was 
little security for life or property outside tho 
zone commanded by the Russian troops in the 
North, and in 1913, the Central India Horse, 
a solitary Indian Regiment sent to Shiraz, was 
withdrawn. A dismal picture of Persian 
disorder was drawn in the Persian Blue Book 
published in July, 1913. Lord Curzon, summaris¬ 
ing it in a debate in the House of Lords on 
J uly 28 said :—“ The picture delineated in this 
Blue-book of Southern Persia is a picture of a 
country in the throes of dissolution, given up to 
rapine and brigandage, where trade is at a 
standstill, where armed bands rove about the 
country doing as they please, where British 
officers arc fired at and robbed, and in one 
particular unfortunate case an officer was 
killed ; a country where the central Govern¬ 
ment is impotent and local government ignored. 
That is the picture of the country in the Blue- 
book up to February in the present year, and 
I believe, it is the description of the present 
state of affairs. 

In Northern Persia—and I must discriminate 
between Northern and Southern ,Persia—the con¬ 
ditions are very different. I do not say there 
is no insecurity, but life and property are rela¬ 
tively safe in Northern Persia, and this is owing 
to the presence of an overwhelming force of 
Russian troqps in that part of the country. 
Now we have been told many times that tho 
number of Russian troops would presently bo 
reduced and the noble viscount (Lord Morley) 
made an impression in tho course of dobate by 
reading a categorical assurance, which he said 
the Russian Government desired to place on 
record, that such military measures as they 
were taking in Persia were of a purely pro¬ 
visional nature, and that they had no intention 
whatever of infringing the conditions of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. ‘ That 
the noble viscount said, * justifies us in framing 
our policy on the assumption tjrnt te tbeirs/ 
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That was read out to us in December 1911. 
At that time the Russian troops in Northern 
Persia numbered 3000; at present according 
to such information as we have, they number 
17,500. The Blue-book mentions that not a 
single Russian soldier was withdrawn in the 
past year.” 

Lord Morley thus indicated the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy. “I will’put that common 
policy in seven propositions—(1) maintaining 
the spirit and the letter of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention ; (2) maintaining the', independence 
of Persia and avoidance of partition and an 
approach to partition, economical, adminis¬ 
trative, geographical, political; (3) while 

faithful to the stability of our present alliance 
and to our real engagements wo are faithful 
also in an equal degree to the good of Persia ; 
(4) to uphold some form of constitutional Go- 
verftment; (5) to loso on chance of easing the 
distracted situation in which the Persian Go¬ 
vernment now is, by counsel, attention, and 
such assistance as from time to time we may 
consider it prudent to give; (6) to enable 
Persia by money or otherwise to restore order, 
on the southern roads; (7)—this, I think, is! 


the language of the noble ^marquess sitting 
opposite (Lord Lansdowne)—to avoid entangl¬ 
ing ourselves in a policy of adventure in Sou¬ 
thern Persia. I am inclined to add an eighth 
proposition, namely, that wo must beware 
of being forced into a position which would 
offend the opinion and sentiment of Maho-' 
medans in India.” 

Broadly speaking, the policy of Great Britain 
is to support the Persian Government in an 
attempt to ro-establish order on the Southern 
trade routes through the agency of a Persian 
gendarmerie organised' by Swedish officers, and 
to make advances of money for this purposo. 
There was an Improvement in tho condition 
of the Southern trade routes during the year. 
The Regent returned to control affairs at 
Teheran. 

Consul General and Agent of the Government of 
India, Khorasan and Seistan :-<>Major P. M. 
Sykes, c.i.k., o.m.g. 

Medical Officer, Seistan, and Offg. Consul , 
Captain, D. Heron. 

Agency/ Surgeon, Meshed, Captain, H, H. 
Thoburn, i.m.s. 


THE INDEPENDENT TERRITORY. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India whore the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
f and it was delimited in 1903. But the Govern¬ 
ment of India Jiave never occupied up to 
tho border. Between the administered terri¬ 
tory and tho Duraml line there lies a belt of 
territory of varying widths, extending from 
tho Gomel Pass in tho south, to Kashmir in 
tho north; this is generically known as the 
Independent Territory. Its future is the key¬ 
note of the interminable discussions of frontier 
policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature lias fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origiu, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It. is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong¬ 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu¬ 
lation. They must find the means of sub¬ 
sistence outsido, either in trade, by servico in 
the Indian Army or in the Frontier Militia; 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all tho world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of tho wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to¬ 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree, It has 


fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave tho tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policiesf lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron¬ 
tier policy until the Anglo-ltussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score'*of punitive ex¬ 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per¬ 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the GomaL, was ablaze. The ex¬ 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi¬ 
tion. Tho broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a djspatch from the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government tho “ limitation of your inter¬ 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex¬ 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The maih foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to r ,pay them subsidies for 
tlie performance of specific duties, but to res¬ 
pect, their tribal independence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step r,Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Tun jab, a province whose 
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head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these is the Jvhyber .Rifles, 
which have steadfastly kept the peace of that 
historic Pass. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargal, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kuslial- 
garli to Kohafc at the entrance of the Koliat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the Kurram 
Valley. These railways are to be completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac¬ 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re¬ 
ceiving a great development through the con¬ 
struction of tlie Upper Swat Canal (q. v. Irri¬ 
gation) which is absorbing the whole labour 
force of tho frontier. When it is completed 
there are other works awaiting attention. 

Greater Peace. 

So far this policy has been completely justi¬ 
fied by results. During Lord Curzon’s Vice¬ 
royalty there was no frontier expedition. The 
recalcitrancy of the Mahsml Waziris necessi¬ 
tated punitive measures, but they took the 
form of a blockade. Critics have declared 
that the blockade was scarcely distinguishable 
from an expedition, but that- is a secondary 
matter. It was not until 1908 that the peace 
of the border was directly disturbed, and tlien 
the continued recalcitrancy of the Zaklca Ivhcl 
sept of the great Afridi tribo compelled the 
Government to take action. General Will- 
cocks, moving swiftly down the Chura Pass, 
and Colonel Roos-Kcppel taking the Khyber 
Rifles down tho Bazar Valley inflicted such 
condign punishment on them that they were 
glad to accept terms of peace negotiated by 
the main Afridi tribe. A month later, action 
was necessary against the tyfohmands. In 
this case the rebellious tribesmen were actively 
supported by Afghan levies, assembled and 
fitted out in Afghan territory at Lalpura. Two 
brigades entered their country and defeated 
thorn. There was a diversion when Jashkars 
numbering nearly twenty thousand moved 
up from Afghanistan and threatened the Bri¬ 
tish post of Landi Kotal in the Khyber. They 
too wore driven back into Afghan territory, 
and the trouble was at an end. The Amir, 
who had been strangely quiescent, asserted 
his authority and the irregular warfare waged 
frpm Afghan territory ceased, 
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Policy Justified. 

" Those expeditions have been seized upon 
by critics to condemn the present policy. They 
justify it. Thanks to the confidence engen¬ 
dered by ten years of non-aggression, tho dis¬ 
turbed area was localised, the Khyber was 
kept open, the Afridis lent their aid in conclud¬ 
ing peace. For these reasons, when the Gov¬ 
ernment ot India proposed tho occupation 
of further strategical points in order to control 
the Zakka Jvhels, the Secretary of State wisely 
imposed ins embargp. The strength of the 
position was still further demonstrated when 
in 1910 the tribesmen suffered heavy losses 
in consequence of measures to suppress tho 
arms traffic (q. v. Gun-running). The frontier is 
always in a state of suppressed ferment. 
No one knows what will happen to-morrow. 
But the tribesmen, feeling confident in the 
knowledge that no attack on t&eir independ¬ 
ence is contemplated and growing richer in 
consequence of the development of trade and 
agriculture, arc more easily handled. With 
the removal of the Russian menace, or rather 
its transference to Persia, the importance of 
the North-West Frontier has tended to sub¬ 
side. There arc still heard muttcrings of the 
necessity for a reversion to the forward policy, 
and for the occupation of the Independent 
Territory right up to tho Durand line. But 
they arc not regarded seriously. The tribes¬ 
men are so saturated with rifles and ammuni- 
lion, as the result of importations from the 
Persian Gulf, that the task would be long and 
costly. When it was achieved the frontier 
problem would only have shifted. Instead 
of a frontier against the Independent tribesmen, 
India would have a frontier against Afghanis¬ 
tan, and the problem would still bo present, 
only in an aggravated form. 

It was not without reason that the Moral 
and Material Progress Report of India for the 
dcccnnium ended 1911-12 asserted that in 
general the last decade has been one of steady 
progress in the'work civilisation on the Fron¬ 
tier, and relations with the tribes have improved. 
The outlaw trouble has not been permanently 
settled, but allowing for these considerations 
the, general outlook justifies the hope that 
pacification and civihsation will make good 
progress. ^ 

As for the nomcnciatured of the Frontier 
tribes, the term Pathan is not racial. It is 
used to denote status, and is generally used of 
the Frontier tribes and thejr connections. 
Furthest to the South, on the borders between 
the North-West Frontier Province and Balu¬ 
chistan, arc found the Shiranis, who are an 
Afghan people. Wariristan is inhabited by 
the Waziris, who have two main branches, the 
Mahsud Waziris, found in Southern Waziristan, 
and the Darwcsh Khel Waziris, mostly in 
Northern Waziristan. The latter have two main 
sections, tho Ulmanzai and the Ahmadzai, and 
these again are subdivided into numerous 
elans. In the Kurram the Turis (who unlike 
their neighbours are Shiahs) form the strongest 
element. In the Khyber region the main 
tribes are the Orakzai and the Afridis, both 
found in the mountainous country south of the 
Khyber Pass comiqpnfor called Tirah ; a both are 
e^ensively subdivided, the strongest sections 
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of the Orakzai being the Laslikarzai and the 
Masozai, and of tflo Afridis the Malik Bin Khel* 
the Zakka Khel, the Kambar Khel and the 
Kuki Khel. Between the Khyber Pass and the 
Kabul Iiiver are the Mullagoris, and further 


south the Mohmands and tho Utman Khel. 
Beyond these are the Yusufzai, who form the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Swat and Dir. 
Chitral is inhabited by races whose origin is 
obscure. » 


AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian] 
Empire are dominated by one main considera-] 
tion—the relation of Afghanistan to a Russian 
invasion of India. All other considerations 
are of secondary importance. For neaily 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be¬ 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst tho British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged, tsincc then the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan has been 
to build up a strong independent Stale, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
llussia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to supixrrt the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trails-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It has been the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and*of Russian endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar¬ 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for ' its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, siic ^ouneeted the trans- 
Siberian railway with the trans-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
btinging Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. She was, until 
recently, credited with*the determination to 
build theCermes railway, which would menace 
north-east Afghanistan just as the Kushk¬ 
linsky line does north-west Afghanistan. Nor 
has Great Britain been idle. A great military 
station has been created at Quetta. This is 
connected witlf the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines width rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the ^holc of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the vprld, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern ^military science can achieve to 


add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan. 

Further cast the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud, at the entrance to 
the Khyber Pass. A first class military road, 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at. Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Tor Klium. Later, a commence¬ 
ment was made with the hoi Shilman Rail¬ 
way, which, staiting from Peshawar, was de¬ 
signed to penetrate the Mullagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the de¬ 
fence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the tw T o Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the .Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of Biitish policy has been to make it strong 
and fi iendly. In tlie first particular it. has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape fiorn the tangle 
of 1879, none icalised his great qualities. Pre¬ 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been tho 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter, 
lie beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a band against him. Aided by a Biitish sub¬ 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, incieased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
he established a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur¬ 
nish it. with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 
precipitated war over the Pcnjdeh episode 
in 1885,—determined'the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side. Finally the McMahon award elosed 
the old feud with Persia over the distribution 
of the waters of the Hcliuund in Seistan. It 
was estimated^ by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death," 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to¬ 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre¬ 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis¬ 


trusted it less than be distrusted Russia) and 
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f the occasion had arisen for him to make a 
choice, he would have opposed a Russian ad¬ 
vance with all the force at his disposal. He 
closed his country absolutely against all fo¬ 
reigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs have been entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who is in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Position To-day. 

It used to be one of the commonplaces of 
Indian discussion that the system which Abdur- 
rahaman Khan had set up would perish with 
him, because none other was capable of main¬ 
taining it. Abdurraliaman Khan died in 1901. 
His favourite son, Habibullah, who had been 
gradually initiated into the administration, 
)eacefully succeeded him, and has since peace- 
ully retained his scat on the throne. He 
concluded in 1905 the Dane Treaty, by which 
ho accepted the same obligations on the same 
terms as his father. He visited India in 1907, 
and apparently both enjoyed and profited by 
his experiences. Since then the purdah which 
screens Afghanistan has been lifted so little 
that there is no definite knowledge of what 
has passed behind it. It would however be 
impossible to describe the attitude of the Amir 
as friendly. It is said that the honours be¬ 
stowed upon him in India, especially the con¬ 
ferring of a Royal Title, increased the mega¬ 
lomania from which all Afghans suffer. He 
bitterly resented the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, without any prior reference 
to himself, and has never given his adhesion 
to it over. His attitude toward the Frontier dis¬ 
turbances of 1907-08 was peculiar. There 
is no doubt that tho Zakka lvhcl rising was 
stirred by refugees in Kabul. Thousands of 
Afghans, equipped in Afghan territory, parti¬ 
cipated in the Mohmand campaign. The 
great lashkar which attacked Land! Kotal was 
entirely composed of Afghans. The most 
favourable interpretation placed on his con¬ 
duct is that during his absence in India, fol¬ 
lowed by a long tour in the northern provinces, 
the situation in Afghanistan had got out of 
hand, and tho Amir let it take its course until 
failuro occurred, when he stepped in and as¬ 
sumed control of affairs. For the rest, the 
position of the ruler of Afghanistan is not an 
enviablo ono. His brother, Nasrullah Khan, 
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Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
* Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal, 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 


a noted Anglophobe and reactionary, is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the 
head of the orthodox party. The adminis¬ 
tration of the country is extremely lax. Ex¬ 
periences in Khost indicate that the strength 
of the central power has been exaggerated. 
Ip 1912, the Mangals of Khpst revolted against 
an unpopular governor and besieged him in 
ills own stronghold. Thcro was much talk of 
the prompt and severe punishment of the re¬ 
bels, but the troops never reached the valley 
and the rebels were bought off by tho dis¬ 
missal of the unpopular governor. 

Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Inasmuch as Afghan politics, in their rela¬ 
tion to Great Britain, were determined by the 
Russian menace, they have receded with tho 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
The part of the Anglo-Russia^ Convention 
relating to Afghanistan is as follows : I. The 
British Government disclaims any intention 
of changing the political position in Afghanistan, 
and undertakes neither to take measures in 
Afghanistan, nor to encourage Afghanistan 
to take measures, threatening Russia. The 
Russian Government recognises Afghanistan 
as outside the Russian sphere of influence, and 
agrees to act in all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the British Government, 
and it also undertakes to send no agents to 
Afghanistan. II. Great Britian adheres to 
tho provisions of the treaty of Kabul of March 
21, 1905, and undertakes not to annex or to 
occupy, contrary to tho'said treaty, any part 
of Afghanistan, or to intervene in the internal 
administration. The reservation is made that 
the Amir shall fulfil the engagements con¬ 
tracted by him in the aforementioned treaty. 
III. Russian and Afghan officials especially 
appointed for that purpose on the frontier, or 
in the frontier provinces, may enter into direct 
relations iii order to settle local questions of 
a non-political character. IV. Russia and 
Great Britian declare that they recognise the 
principle of quality of treatment for commerce 
and agree that all facilities acquired already 
or in the future for British and Anglo-Indian 
commerce and merchants shall bo equally 
applied to Russian Commerce and merchants. 
V. These arrangements arc not to como into 
force until Great Britain has notiflod A o Russia 
the Amir's assent to them. 

The Amir lias never given his adhesion to 
the Agreement; but Great Britain and Russia 
have agreed to regard the Agreement as if the 
Amir liad accepted it. 

TIBET. 

| derstanding between tho two countries. After 
Warren Hasting’s departure from India the 
subject slept, and tho last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. J.n 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandonedyin deference to the oppo¬ 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views, 
until the war with* Japan, British statesmen 
[were inclined to pay excessive deference But 
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th'c position ontWhc Tibetan frontier cqntinued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetaire 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa¬ 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibct 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re¬ 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish¬ 
ed suzerainty, the . Chinese Government were 
unable to setfirc respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct toucli with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which lie addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re¬ 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia oil a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re¬ 
turned to Russia at tKfc head of a Tibetan mis¬ 
sion, of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “ tho senior Tsanite Kbomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.” This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from tho Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Petorhoff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed* Tibet under the pro¬ 
tectorate# of Russia. This rumour was after¬ 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In View of*hese conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze¬ 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to LhlSsa to discuss the out¬ 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho¬ 
rities on the Spot. To this tho Home Govern¬ 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier* Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but afteT months 
of delay-it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention Of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, * with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti¬ 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 


sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
Indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees); the British to remain in occupation 
of the Cliumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that tho British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unablo to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem¬ 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent, to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1900) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri¬ 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
linos to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open¬ 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish¬ 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

The reason underlying the action of the 
British Government in modifying, in such 
material particulars, the Convention of Lhasa 
was apparent later. Tho Anglo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment was in process of negotiation, and under 
that Agreement Great Britain was pledging 
herself not to annex any portion of Tibetan 
territory, nor to send a representative to Lhasa. 

A seventy-five year occupation of the Chombi 
Valley would have been indistinguishable 
from annexation. The portions of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement which relate to Tibet are 
as follows. • 

Article I.—The two High Contracting Parties * 
engage to respect the territorial integrity of 
Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
its internal administration. 

Article II.—In accordance with the admitted 
principle of the suzerainty of China over Tibet, 
Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter 
into negotiations. with Tibet, except through 
the intermediary of the Chinese Government, 
This engagement does not exclude the direct 
relations between the British Commercial*- 
Agents and the Tibetan authorities, provided, 
for in Article V of the Convention between 
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Great Britain and Tibet of the 7th September, 
1904 , and confirmed by the Convention be¬ 
tween Great Britain and China of the 27tli April 
1908 ; nor does it modify the engagements 
entered into by Great Britain and China in 
Articlo I of the said Convention of 1906. 

It is clearlv understood that Buddhists, 
subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may 
enter into direct relations on strictly religious 
matters with the Dalai Lama, and the other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet; the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia 
engage, as far as they are concerned, not to 
allow those relations to infringe the stipula¬ 
tions of the present arrangement. 

Article 111.—The British and Russian Gov¬ 
ernments, respectively, engage not to send 
Representatives to Lhasa. 

Article 1Y.—The two High Contracting 
Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain, 
whether for themselves or for their subjects, 
any concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, 
and mines, or other rights in Tibet. 

Article V.—Tho two Governments agree 
that no part of the revenues of Tibet, whether 
in kind or in cash, shall be pledged or assigned 
to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

Annexed to the Agreement was a re-affirma¬ 
tion of the declaration for the evacuation of 
the Chumbi Valley after the payment of three 
annual instalments of the indemnity, pro¬ 
vided that tho trade marts had been effectively 
opened for three years and that the Tibetans 
had complied in all respects with the terms of 
the Treaty. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission tin? Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsib lifcy of signing tho Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex¬ 
plicitly reaffirmed. It. was asserted that she 
would bo held responsible for the foreign rela¬ 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having boon a “ constitut ional fiction”, it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to sec. 
that she had the power to make her will res¬ 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho¬ 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean¬ 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Urga, tho scat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas 

1909 . But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 


despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
fwce was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to tho frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in ’Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re¬ 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this* 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet-, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main¬ 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was that no more troops hail been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con¬ 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible peri/bn that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu¬ 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from *all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, tho Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape rot through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that. Tibet, came within the 
sphere of Chinese Internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to Ke regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. Tho Chinese Govern¬ 
ment subsequently accepted tho principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation 0 of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. 

Political Importance of Tibet. 

The political importance of Tibet in relation 
to India has of necessity been changed by the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. So long,,as that 
instrument is in force, it tends to decline. But 
no treaties are everlasting. The question has 
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been admirably summed up by Sir Valentine 
Clilrol (“The Middle Eastern Question ”), 
written before the Agreement was reached. 
“ What it would be impossible to view without 
some concern ” he wrote “ would be the as¬ 
cendance of a foreign and possibly hostile power 
at Lhasa, controlling the policy of a grea'*) 
politico-religious organisation whoso influence 
can and does make itself appreciably felt all 
along the north-eastern borderland of India. 
Lhasa is the stronghold of Lamastic Buddhism, 
a debased form of Buddhism largely overgrown 
with tan trie philosophy—Lhasa is in fact 
the Rome of Central Asian Buddhism, and the 
many-storied Po-ta-la on the hill to the west 
of the city is its Vatican, whence its influence 
mdiates throughout innumerable lamaseries 
or Buddhist monasteries, not only into Turkes¬ 
tan and Mongolia and Western China, but across 
the Himalaya^ into the frontier States of our 


Indian Empire. Corrupt and degraded as it is, it 
'is still unquestionably a power, and just because 
it i& corrupt and degraded it might lend itself 
more readily to become for a consideration the 
tool of Russian ambitions.Tibet as a Rus¬ 

sian dependency would, at any rate, no longer 
be a quantite nogligeable, and our north-eastern 
frontier, naturally formidable as it is, would 
require to bo watched, just as every civilised 
country has to watch its frontiers, whatever 
they may be, where they march with a powerful 
neighbour, and most of all in India, where our 
frontier is fringed with semi-independent 
Native States, over which our authority is con¬ 
ditioned- mainly on the hitherto unrivalled 
prestige of our Imperial power in Acia.” 

British Trade Agent , Yatuny ) —I>. Macdonald. 

British Trade Agent , Gyantse, —B. J, Could; 

1 . 0 . s. 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considircd as if the British lino were con¬ 
tiguous with that of Tibet. Tikis is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now tho northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
light up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory'between British India 
and tho true frontier. The fin-1 of these fron¬ 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State arc considered under Native States 
(q.v.); it is the most only important Native State 
in India with frontier responsibilities, and it 
worthily discharges them through the agency of 
its efficient Imperial Service troops—-four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat¬ 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogma, 
who make excellent fighting prate rial. One 
of tho most important trjidc routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
This Gurkha State stands in special relations 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident atJvhat.mamlu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma¬ 
chine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Ohiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput elan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration.« AH power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, hhs visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of liis 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet, 
<>r against Chinese aggression through Tibet. r J he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to bo frequent, and in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the con¬ 
fines of Khatmandu - one of the most remark¬ 
able military achievements* in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister -Nepal has been largely free from 
internal cnsturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit¬ 


ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex¬ 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would bo 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After¬ 
wards China had ofliciaily notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
tho Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble. In March 1911 tho 
Abors murdered Mr. Williamson, Assistant 
Political Officer at Sadiya, and Dr. Gregorson, 
who were visiting their country at the invita¬ 
tion of several headmen. A punitive column 
was sent against the Abors in October 1911, 
ami the murderers were punished. At the 
same time friendly missions were sent to the 
Mishmi and Miri countries. Close contact with 
these forest-clad and leech-infested hills has 
not encouraged any desire to establish more 
intimate relations with them. The area occupied 
by the Nagas runs northwards from Manipur. 
The Nagas arc a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted 
to the practice of head hunting, which is still 
vigorously prosecuted by the independent 
tribes. The Chin llills is a tract of mountai¬ 
nous country trt> the south of Manipur. The 
corner of India from the Assam boundary to 
the northern boundary of the Shan States 
is for the most part included in tho Myitkyina 
and Bhamo districts of Burma. Over the 
greater part of this area, a labyrinth of hills 
in the north, no direct administrative control 
is at present exercised. It is peopled by the 
Shans and the Kachins. Civilisation is said 
to be progressing and steps have been taken to 
prevent encroachments from the Chinese side. 
There is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
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sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
Thgse States arc still administered by the 
Sawbwas, or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
ttidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
uperintendents. The Northern Shan Rail¬ 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 


firade which would justify tie heavy expen¬ 
diture. The Southern Shan States are to be 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
dv Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. 


PERSIAN DEBT TO BRITAIN, 


A Parliamentary Paper sets out tho out¬ 
standing debt of the Persian Government to 
the British and Indian Governments, as follows: 

£ s. d. 

Portion of Anglo-Indian Loan of 
1903-4 (repayable by March, 

1928). 

Anglo-Indian advance of Pcbru- 
ary, 1912. 

Anglo-Indian advance of Aug. 

1912, after defeat of gendar¬ 
merie in Pars . 

Anglo-Indian advance of Nov. 

. 1912, for use of Governor- 
General of Pars . 


Anglo-Indian advance’of April* s. d. 

1 913, for general purposes of 
administration, including 
£30,000 for such purposes in 
Pars and £10,000 for the Bu- 
shire Cvstom House. 200,000 0 0 

Anglo-Indian advance of May, 

1913, for gendarmerie purpo¬ 
ses in Pars. 100,000 0 0 


Total.£754,281 16 4 

The 1903-5 loan bears Interest at 5 per cent., 
and all other advances bear interest at 7 per 
cent. 


314,281 15 4 

100,000 0 0 


25,000 0 0 

15,000 0 0 
( For Trade of the Persian Qulf q.v.) 










Railways, to India. 


The prdspect of Uniting Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds for genera¬ 
tions. The plans suggested have, Owing to 
the British connection with India, alwayi 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House Of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowelt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
"While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin¬ 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern Shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con¬ 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The advance of the Rus¬ 
sian railheads was regarded with extreme 
suspicion in England afi part of a scheme of 
adventure against India, and as the Russian 
lines crept southwards British Indian rail¬ 
ways were thrust forward to the Indian north¬ 
west frontier. As the two systems approached 
one another, enthusiasts adumbrated plans 
for linking them together. M. do Lcsseps, 
the creator of the Suez Canal, mado a journey 
to Bombay to lay one before the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment. He was, proposing to start home¬ 
wards through Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
so that he might examine a route that way, 
and via Orenburg to Moscow, when the Afghan 
wars broke out and ended the dream. 

The construction of a Trans-Persian railway, 
connecting India across Persia, with the Russian 
lines between the Black, Sea and the Caspian 
Sea has come to the forefront since the con¬ 
clusion of the Ang’o-Russian agreement re¬ 
garding Persia, and simultaneously with this 
and the advance of the Baghdad railway old 
projects for British lines running inland into 
Persia from thotPersian Gulf have been quick¬ 
ened. ^ 

The actual position in regard to these va¬ 
rious undertakings Is, 


Baghdad Bailway. 

Thd German" group holding the Anatolian 
railway concession was granted, in 1902. a 
further concession for extending that system 
from Xenia, then its southern terminus, through 
the Taurus radge to the extreme eastern Medi- 
terxaneon seaboard, and by way ol Nisibin, 
Mosul and Baghdad to Bard». This concession 
was substituted for a line projected by a more 
northerly route* through the pass of Diarbekr. 

& 

Black m ftwfc* a^ndoned, ; 


a Russo-Turkish agreement was passed, re¬ 
serving to Russia the sole right to construct 
railways in the northern part of Asia Minor, 
and Russia has since then prepared a number 
of projects for that region, branching out from 
Samsun, on the Black Sea. Russia lias also 
prepared her Caucasian railways for possible 
extensions in the game region, pushing her 
lines towards Van aud making an agreement 
with Persia, in February, 1913, for a line to 
Lake Urumia. 


The Anatolian railway company were appa¬ 
rently unable to handle their new concession and 
initiated fresh negotiations, which resulted in the 
Baghdad Railway convention of March, 1903. 
This caused much discussion in England, owing 
to the apparent Intention of the Germans to 
encroach on tho Persian Gulf. Attempts 
were made by the German group to secure the 
participation of France and Britain in the 
undertaking. They were successful in France, 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank group agreeing 
to take 30 per cent, of the finance, without, 
however, the countenance of the French Gov¬ 
ernment. But iu England, though Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s Government was favourable, strong 
objection was taken to the constitution of the 
Board of Directors, which established German 
control in perpetuity. It was regarded as a 
German political move and participation was 
rejected. 


The financial terms, with a Turkish kilor 
metric guarantee, were highly favourable to 
the company. Thus, the outside cost of con 
struction of the first section, which lies entirely 
in tho plains of Konia, is estimated to have 
been £625,000, and the company retained a 
profit of at least 1J millions sterling on this 
part of their enterprise. In the second sec¬ 
tion the Taurus rango is being encountered 
and construction is more difficult and more 
costly. The railway must for a long time be 
a heavy burden on Turkish finance. The 
country through which it passes from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the Tigris valley 
above Baghdad holds out little or no prospect 
of commercial advantage, and the financial 
system adopted offers no inducement to the 
concessionaires to work for increasing earn¬ 
ings. Thus, the Baghdad railway company 
sublet tho working of the line to the Anatolian 
Railway Company at a rate of £148 per kilo¬ 
metre, as against £180 per kilometre guaranteed 
by the Turkish Government. The weight 
of the Turkish obligations In connection with 
the railway had an important effect upon the 
discussions, in Paris in the summer of 1913, 
of tho international committee for the exami¬ 
nation of questions relating to the Ottoman 
debt. Tho committee was appointed In re¬ 
ference to the financial settlement between 
Turkey and tho Balkan States after the war and 
it became evident that for some Powers, what¬ 
ever the deserts of the Balkan Allies might be, 
tho Baghdad railway and Turkey’s ability to 
pay the guarantee upon it were the one fixed 
point to be guarded in the Ottoman Empire, 
Important negotiations took place between 
Germany and prance, in 1913, to regulate bbeif 

railway, «o as to future conflict of poii-- 
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tical interests in the regions of the Baghdad 
lines and the Fi^nch railway system in Syria. * 

The Baghdad Railway was by last summer 
advanced southward from Konin 182 miles, 
to Karapunar, on the northern slope of the 
Taurus. On the southern side of the moun¬ 
tains, the Mersinn-Adana line had been in¬ 
corporated and 10 miles of track constructed, 
from Adana to Dorak among the southern 
foothills of the Taurus. Work is now in pro¬ 
gress to link up Karapunar and Dorak. The 
distance between them through the mountains, 
is 56 miles. The limestone mountain gorges 
involve much iunncl work and it is believed 
that the work will occupy three years. 

Eastward from Adana, construction ad¬ 
vanced about 65 miles, by the middle of 1913, 
towards the head of the French Syrian lines 
at Aleppo, and work was begun on a short 
branch line ^connecting this new piece with 
Alexandretta Flans were submitted to the 
Turkish Government for the construction of 
a new port at Alexandretta, in accordance 
with the terms of a supplementary concession 
sanctioning the branch line. These include 
the construction of three docks, a feature of 
considerable interest. Work was begun early 
last year on a line running north-west from 
Aleppo to meet that coming from Adana. It 
will have to pierce the Amanus range of hills 
by a tunnel three miles long, which will take 
three years to construct. 

Progress has meanwhile been made with the 
early stages of the line running noith-east 
from Aleppo on routd*to Baghdad. This line 
is open to Jerablus, on the Euphrates, and ope¬ 
rations arc in hand for t he const motion of a 
large bridge at that spot, while motor boats 
and a steamer or two have been taken in pieces 
to Jerablus and launched for river tralllc to 
Baghdad. The journey from Beirut to Bagh¬ 
dad was thus reduced to 8-1 days, counting 
two days from Beirut to Jerablus by train, 
six days by steamer to Felujn, and, finally, 
10 hours’ carriage drive to .Baghdad. The 
river traffic is likely to*bc interrupted in the 
dry season. Earthwork is in progress east¬ 
ward from Jerablus, and construction has 
been commenced on the Baghdad-Mosul sec¬ 
tion, material for the latter being taken up¬ 
river from Basra to Baghdad by special barges 
and tugs* Reckoning all the sections completed 
and open for traffic?, ft distance of 397$ miles 
had been finished by the summer of 1913, out 
of a total of 1,029 miles, reckoning from Konia 
to Baghdad. 

A satisfactory agreement has been reached 
between Britain and Turkey, with the ac¬ 
quiescence of Germany, regarding the approach 
to the Persian Gulf. Its central provision 
Is that the railway shan not proceed beyond 
Basra without an agreement with Britain and 
Britain is to make no agreement that it shall 
proceed beyond Basra. Britain waives any 
question of her participation in the Baghdad- 
Basra section of the line. It is agreed that 
there are to be no differential rates on the rail¬ 
way, and in regard to the latter Britain asked 
for the right of appointing two directors of the 
railway; not for purposes or control but to guard 
British Interests. Britain recognises Turkish 
suzerainty over Koweit and Turkey recog¬ 
nises the independence of the Sheikh of Koweit 


and the continuance, unimpaired, of the pre¬ 
sent relationship between him and tho British 
Government. 

Germany also proposes to build a line from 
Baghdad to Khanikin where a pass through 
the mountains leads into the West Persian 
high-lands. Russia has agreed to build a 
railway from Khanikin, via Kcrmanshah and 
Ilamadan to Teheran, construction to begin 
within two years of the completion of the 
extension from Baghdad to Khanikin and then 
to be completed in 4 years. 

Trans-Persian Line. 

A trans-Persian line to join tho Russian 
Caucasian system with the Indian Railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import¬ 
ance in the late winter of 1911. Both tho 
Russian and the Indian railways are fully 
developed up to the points which would be tho 
termini of a trans-Persian line. The Russian 
railway system reaches Julfa on the Russo- 
Pcrsian border between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea. A line connecting with 
this runs from Batum, on the east coast of 
tiie Black Sea, to Baku on the west coast 
of the Caspian. Incidentally, article 59 of 
the Treaty of Berlin provides that Batum shall 
be “ a free port- essentially commercial". Tho 
Persian Foreign Minister on February 6, 1913, 
signed a concession to the Russian .Julfa-Tabriz 
and Enzeli-Tcheran Road Companies, giving 
the right to construct a railway from Julfa 
to Tabriz with an extension to Lake Urumiah 
ami a preferential right to build a railway from 
Tabriz to Kazvin. Julfa and Tabriz arc at 
present equipped witii a metalled road, on 
which a motor omnibus service is maintained. 
The road is the property of the concessionaire 
company and if, as seems likely, sections of 
it can be utilised for railway construction the 
work of constructing the line will he mate¬ 
rially expedited. The railway is to be begun 
within two years of the granting of the con¬ 
cession and completed within six years and a 
time limit of eight years is fixed for the exten¬ 
sion of the line from Tabriz to Kazvin, a further 
distance of 250 miles. The concession runs 
for a period of seventy-five years. Option is 
reserved to the Persian Government to purchase 
the Julfa-Tabriz line after a lapse of 35 years. 
Tho Russian Government Department of Rail¬ 
ways in June last approved the concession to 
Russian Syndicate for 1 the construction of the 
line from a point on the railway close to Baku 
to Astara, a point on the Caspian south-western 
seaboard, where the Russian and Persian terri¬ 
tories meet. More tiian one possible starting 
point for trans-Persian Railway is therefore 
in course of preparation. 

On the Indian side, the railway system is 
fully developed up to Baluchistan, close to the 
Persian frontier. A broad gauge line running 
through Quetta to Nushki was constructed 
with the intention of its development for the 
benefit of trade which already runs by caravan 
along the “ Nushki trade route " to the Pcr- 
siap province of Seistan. The Russian Gov¬ 
ernment favoured linking up the trans-Per¬ 
sian" railway with the Indian railways at this 
point. But the suspicious saw a strate* 
gical reason for this preference. The Indian 
Government found itself unable to approve 
the connection. They insist that the line shall 
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run cither fr«m Yezd or Kerman to the sea¬ 
board. This condition Is absolute. Tnoro 
remains, then, a connection with the Indian 
North-Western liailway at or near Karachi. 

The necessary financial arrangements for the 
preliminary work in connection with the propo¬ 
sal, which came from Kussla, to connect the 
railways with Russia and India were com¬ 
pleted in January, 1912. It was then stated 
tliat the Russian Committee were already in 
possession of a nearly complete survey of more 
than 300 miles from Asmara to Teheran and the 
length of the line from there to Gwadur on the 
Porso-Baluch Frontier is some 1,200 miles. 
Boon after this announcement, Mr. Johns was 
appointed by the Government of India to 
survey a railway route between Karachi and 
Gwadur, and found a good line with a general 
gradient of 1 in 250, the steepest being 1 in 90. 
Twelve of ^hc principal Russian Banks were 
interested in the project and the desired amount 
of English and French capital was guaranteed, 
one English banking house having even offered 
to furnish the whole of the English quota. 
The French concorns arc the Banquc do Paris 
ot des Pays Bas, the Credit Lyonnais the So- 
ciete Generate, the Comptoir National, the 
Banque do V Union Parisicnnc and Count d* 
Amaux. 

Meetings of tho international financiers 
concerned in the scheme were held and a 8o- 
eieto d’Etudes was formed. M. G. Kaindri, 
formerly a distinguished member of the French 
diplomatic service, vws selected as President, 
with Sir William Garstin as British Vice-Presi¬ 
dent and M. Ilomiakoff, ex-President of the 
Russian Duma, as Russian Vice-President. 
The Society consists of a council of adminis¬ 
tration of -24 persons. Tho Governments of 
all three countries gave their approval to the 
enterprise and on the. firm representations 
of the British Foreign Office a formal memo¬ 
randum was drawn up providing for absolute 
equality of British, Russian and French con¬ 
trol in the undertaking*. It has been agreed 
that in tho northern hair Russian interest shall 
be 60 per cent., French interest 33 1-3 per cent, 
and British 6 2-3 per cent., and in the southern 
half Russian interest 6 2-3 per cent., French 
33 1-3 per cent., and British 60 per cent. The 
total interests of the parties in the whole line 
will thus be equak The French and Russian 
proposal was that interests should be equal 
for the whole line. The above arrangement 
was made to meet British susceptibilities. 

No announcement has yet been made of the 
settlement of further details In regard to the 
line. Its general route will presumably be 
from Astara via Teheran to Kerman or Yezd, 
and thence to either Blinder Abbas, at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, or Chabar, a point 
on the Mekran Coast, about 100 miles west 
of Gwadur. As to the cost, £18,700,000 was 
the amount first declared by Russian experts 
as sufficient to cover the cost of construction 
and provision of rolling-stock for the 1,400 
miles of railway in Persian territory. English 
experts then believed that £15,000,000 would 
bo suffielent. Further investigation has, led 
competent experts on the English side to say 
that th^ capital involved must eventually total 
£30,000^)00 ati least. The line presents no 
great engineering difficulties, but there would 
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bo a great variety of gradients throughput its 
length, tho line will rise at several points to 
some thousands of feet above sca-lcvel, niul 
numerous detours will bo necessary both for 
gradients and to serve local needs. „ 

Central Asian Lines. 

There remains the possibility of linking up 
the Russian and Indian railway systems by 
way of Afghanistan. But many strategical 
objections have been raised to the trans-Persian 
railway and these considerations aro strength¬ 
ened tenfold in regard to bringing the Russian 
Central Asian lines nearer Kabul. Russia 
has in recent years considerably Increased her 
railway facilities in Central Asia. Tho line 
from Krasnavodsk on the East Caspian shore 
now extends, via Mcrv and Bokhara and Samar- 
khand, to Andijan, which is some 350 miles 
north-west of Kashgar, the important town of 
Chinese Turkestan. The great network of 
railways in European Russia is also now di¬ 
rectly connected by the Orenburg line with 
Tashkent, and a connecting line links it up 
with the southern railway just described. 
From Merv a line runs south to Kushk, on tho 
Afghan border, within a few miles of Herat. 
It is reported that Russia intends building 
another line extending tho Orcnburg-Tashkcnt 
connection to Tcrmes, a point on tho Oxus 
50 miles or less from Balkh, which, again, is 
close to the important strategical point, Maznr- 
i-Sharif. It is doubtful whether in a race, 
Russia, starting from Termcs, or Britain, start¬ 
ing from the Khyber, could reach Kabul first. 
Tonnes, where, it is stated, Russia proposes to 
throw a bridge across the Oxus, is tho highest 
point at which that river is navigable from tho 
Aral Sea. The suggestion has often seriously 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat should be linked to 
the Indian line which from Quetta proceeds 
to the Afghan border at Chaman. The dis¬ 
tance between the two railheads is About 520 
miles. 

Persian Gulf Lines. 

Britain's special interests in regard to Per¬ 
sian railways arc primarily associated with 
lines running inland from the Persian Gulf, 
to supersede the old camel routes. Special 
importance has for many years been attached 
to schemes for a railway from Mohammerah 
(at the opening of the Karun Vallejo where 
the Karun River runs into tho Shat-el-Arab, 
just above Basra, near the Turkish border,) 
northwards into the rich highland country 
of Western Persia. Britain has long establish¬ 
ed special relations with the Karun Valley 
and has a large trade there. An agreement 
was reached between the Persian Government 
and the representative of a British Syndicate 
in February, 1913, for the construction of a 
railway from Mohammerah to Khoramabad; 
in the interior. Persia offered tho syndicate 
a two years’ option, during which period the 
route of the line was to bo surveyed. The 
Persian Government undertook to decide, on 
the completion of the survey, whether it would 
build the railway as a State line under con¬ 
tract with the Syndicate, or whether it would 
grant the Syndicate a concession for the con¬ 
struction of the line. The Syndicate imme¬ 
diately began preliminary operations. Four 
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English engineers were sent out, and exactly 
two months after the agreement was announced 
they proceeded to Dizful, on the route of the 
line, for the purpose of making preliminary 
surveys. The Syndicate is composed of six 
groups, of which four are already connected 
with Persian commerce, viz., the Anglo-Pcr- 
sian Oil Company, the Imperial Bank, the 
Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Com- 
any (Messrs. Lynch), and the British India 
team Navigation Company. The Syndicate 
is prepared to undertake much more exten¬ 
sive railway construction in Southern Persia. 
As Russia will eventually build a line from 
Teheran to Khanikin, the Khoramabad line 
will probably be linked with this line, at Tlama- 
dan or elsowhcro, and Persia will thus have 
two routes from the Gulf to the north. 

Period of Transit. 

It is commonly said that the Trans-Persian 
railway would bring India within eight days 


of London. The possibility was demonstrated 
byetho performance of a party c Who travelled 
from London to Persia last, year and sent the 
following details of their journey to the Times. 
The party left London by the 8.35 p.m. train 
on a Saturday and arrived at Baku at 10-20 
p.m (London time, say, 7-30 p.m.) on the 
following Thursday, and at Enzeli, on the 
south-west shore of the Caspian, (reached by 
steamer from Baku), at 0 a.m. on the follow¬ 
ing Saturday,—that is, within six and a half 
days from London. They travelled via Folkes¬ 
tone, Flushing, Berlin* Warsaw, Snamenka, 
liostoff and Beslan, and were detained at War¬ 
saw some ten hours and at other points a full 
12 hours more, thus reducing the actual travel¬ 
ling to 5J days, which was a “record.” Thero 
remained, at the end of their journey, only 
the trans-Persian stage, which it is hoped to 
cover by the now lino, so that an express ser¬ 
vice from London to Delhi ought to be easily 
possible within the eight days. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Port. 

Argentine Republic. 




Senor Don E. Colombres 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. F. C. Danger 


Do. 

Do. 

Mr. C. W. Rhodes 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Austria-Hungary. 




Dr. F. Frcyeslcben ' .. 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

31 r. W. LI. Czcrwcnka .. 


Do. 

Do. 

Count Egon von Tliurn and Valsassina 

Consul 

Bombay. 

31 r. A. Tlatt . 


Do. 

Do. 

Vacant 


Do. 

Aden. 

Mr. E. Seiner. 


Do. 

3Iadra&. 

Iferr H. Schrader .. 


Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. W. U. Nicholas 


Do. 

K arachl. 

Mr. 0. S. Anderson 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

llerr E. Vogelsang 


Do. 

Aden 

Belgium. 




Mons. 31. Cuveller 


Consul 

Bombay. 

31r. G. Stadler 


Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. J. H. Fyfc. 


Do. 

Karachi. 

3Ir. E. S. Murray 


Do. 

Aden. 

3fr. A. H. Deane 


I)o. 

Madras. 

3Ir. W. 3racdonald 


Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. It. A. Scott ... 


Do. 

Akyab. 

3Lr. J. Lince 


Vice-Consul 

Calcutta 

31ons Lucicn Combe 


Do. 

Bombay. 

Bolivia. 




Kumar Shyitma Kumar Tagore 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Brazil. 




3Ir. Joakim D. S. Nahapiet 


Consul 

Calcutta. 

31 r. T. A. DeSouza .. • .. 


Do . 

Do. 

31r. J. Zuberbuhler • .. 


Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. 3Iartin Cohen 


Commercial Agent 

Do. 

Mr. J. B. Halliday 


Vice-Consul 

Rangoon. 

3ir. J. F. Brown 


Commercial Agent 

Do. 

Chile. 




Senor Don A. D.*Garces 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

31r. IT. H. C. Smidt 


Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. R. Menzios .. 


Do . 

3Iadras 

Senhor L. Grommers 


Do . 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. R. Eeishman 


Do. 

Chittagong. 

Mr. C. Kauffeld . 


Do . 

Rangoon. 

t * Ghina. 




Mr. Ilsiao Yung Hsi 

.. 

Consul . 

Rangoon. 

Costa Bica. 




Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 


Consul . 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 




3Ir. J. Zuberbuhler V 


Honorary Consul .. 

Bombay. 

Mr. C. Hummel . 

.. .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant . 

.. 

Do. ;; 

Calcutta. 
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Denmark 

Mr. O.J. Elton. 

Vacant 

Mr. E. 8. Murray 
Mr. R. T. Menzics 

Mr. I. F. Jensen. 

Mr. H. Curjel. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. J. Ilawko 
Mr. 8. 0. L. Eustace 
Mr. P. T. Christensen .. 

Ecuador. 

Kumar §hyama Kumar Tagore 

France. 

Mons. A. E. Roussin 
Mons It. T. Jueritte 

Mons. C. Barret. 

Mons. M. Ries. 

Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont 
Mr. F. E. L. Workc 
Mr* J. L. Brown 
Vacant 

Revd. P. J. Kteller 

Mr. J. EcFauclieur 

Mr. *T. Fernel .. .. • * 

Mr, F. Bordes. 

Germany. 

Count Karl Von Luxburg 
Baron E. von ltoscn 

Mr. II. R. Schuler 
Herr F. Hcyer 

Herr E. frouenhofer .. .. 

Herr E. Vogelsang 
Mr. Max Micrsch 
Mr. Fritz Gosling 

Mr. E. J. Foucar. 

llcrr Leo Ulrich .. .. .. 

Mr. Carl Kauifeld 

Herr Fritz Feez 

Mr. Adolf lluelcr 

Herr II. Bauchtold 

Greece. 

Mr. E. Apostolides 

Gautemala. 

Mr. H. J. Sanders 

Italy. 

CaVallere Giuseppe Saint Martin 
Cav. L. Zunini 
Cav. Dr. G. Gorlo 

Mr. J. Melkle. 

Vacant . 

Signor Gaieomo Bettoni 
Mr. Gordon Fraser 

Vacant . 

Vacant . 

Mt, H. J, Guy, R.N.R. 

Japan. 

Mr. Xametaro Tijima Sliorokui 
Mr.Y. Shibata .. 

Mr. Kasuwe Iwasaki 


Consul-General 
Consul t .. 
Do. 

Do. 


Vice-Consul 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. 


.. Calcutta. 

.. Bombay. 

.. Aden. 

.. Madras 
.. Rangoon. 
.. Karachi. 

.. Do. 

.. Calcutta. 
.. Moulmcin. 


.. Calcutta. 


Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

Consul 

Consular Agent 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 


.. Calcutta. 
Do. 

.. Bombay. 

.. Aden. 

.. Karachi. 

.. Madras. 

.. Chittagong 
.. Rangoon. 

.. Akyab. 

.. Coconada. 
.. Tellichorry. 
.. Do. 


Consul-General 
Attached to the 
sulato-Goneral. 
Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Commercial Agent 
Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.. Calcutta 
Con- ?)o. 

.. Do. 

.. Bombay, 

.. Karachi 
.. Aden. t 
.. Madras. 

.. Calcutta. 

.. Moulmein. 
.. Akyab. 

.. Rangoon. 

.. Bassein. 

.. Cochin. 

.. Do. 


.. Calcutta. 


.. Calcutta. 


Consul-General 

Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Honorary Vice-Consul 
Vice-Consul 
Consular Agent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Moulmein. 

Akyab. 


Consul-General 
Do. \. 
Consul 


I Calcutta. 
Do. 

Bombay* 
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Name. 


Appointment. 


Port. 


Liberia. ! 




Dr. IS. F. Underwood .. .. .. .. 

Consul , * 

. ( 

t . 

Br. Benode Bcliari Banerjee .. ., # .. 

Do. 

•* 

•• 

Mexico. 




Mr. K. L. B. Gall . 

Consul 

•• 


Netherlands. 




Mons. J. Barendrccht* .. 

Consul-General 


,, 

Mons. L. Grommers 

Consul 



Mons. J. G. Bendicn 

Bo. 



Mr. W. Grimm. 

Bo. 



Mr. T. L. F. Beaumont 

Bo. 



Mr. C. 13. L. Kappelhoif, Jr. .. 

Bo. 



Mr. It. A. Scott. 

Do. 



Mr. W. Massink .. 

Bo. 



Mr. J% VjaCruslia . 

Bo. 



Mons. L. Grommers 

Vice-Consul 



Norway. 




Mr. 11. J. Sanders 

Consul-Geneial 



Sir. ]<’, E. Hardcastle 

Consul 



Sir. W. Sleek . 

Bo. 



.Sir H. S. Fraser, Kt. 

Bo. 



Mr. J. F. Simpson . 

Bo. 



Mr. II. A. ltccs .. 

Bo. 



Mr. G. J. Smldt. 

Vice-Consul 



Mr. S. G. Ritherdon. 

Bo. 



Mr. S. Lucas . 

Bo. 



Sir. A. Gardiner . 

Vice-Consul 



Mr. D. Sliller .. m . 

Bo. .. 



Sir. E. G. Sloylan * 

Bo. 



Sir. J. Anderson .. 

Bo. 


. . 

Mr. J. McCracken 

1)0. .. 



Sir. J. J. Shaw 

Bo. 



Sir. E. F. B. Wyatt . 

+ 

Bo. 



Persia. 




Mirza Sir Bavood Khan Meftalios-Salianch, 

Consul-General 



lv. C. SI. G. 




Mirza All Akbar Khan, H.A., Banibter-af-Law. 
Khan Bahadur Ilaji Sliiza SJhujaut AH Beg .. 

Consul 



Bo. 



Hadji Mirza Mehdi • . 

Do. 



Slirza Ali Akbar Khan, h.a., Barristcr-at-Law. 

Vice-Consul 



Kumar Shyama Kumar Tagore 

Vice-Cousul-Geneial 


Vacant 

Vice-Consul 



Aga Mahmood .. 

J)o. 



Vacant .. • .. 

Do. .. 



• Peru. 




Mr. W. Smidt •. . 

Consul 


Sir. J. B. Strain . 

Bo. 

.. 


Portugal. 




Seuhor A. Cassanova . 

Consul-General 



Vacant 

Consul 



Sir. Iformnsji Cowasji Binshaw 

Sir. R. D. Binshaw *. 

Bo. 

Bo. . , 



Dr. E. M. doSouza . 

Bo. 



Senhor F. daCunha Pinto . 

Vice-Consul 



Mr. W. D. Young 

Bo. 



SI r. J. Short 

Bo. 



Mons. C. Jambon . 

Bo. 



Mons. A. Goguet Chapuis . 

Bo. ... 

- 


Russia. 




Mons. C. Nabokoff - . 

Slons. M. Hies .. .. • 

Consul-General 

Vice-Consul 

•• 


Mons. Vsevolod Ampenow .. .. t . 

Do. 



Sir. fik J. BodaUne .. .. .. 

^ r 

Do. ** 

•• 

•• 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Bo. 

Karachi. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Madras. 

Bo. ' 
Rangoon. 
Calcutta. 
Chittagong. 
Bo. 

Coconada. 

TutiCorin. 

Akyab. 

Babbcin. 

Bo. 

Moulmcin. 

Kaiachi. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madias. 

liornbay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Ban goon. 

Moulmcin, 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Bo. 

Aden. 

Bo. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 
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Kamc. 

Appointment. 

- 1 

Pent. 

Siam. 

Vacant. 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

Mr. 13. J. it. Stephen*) .. 

Po. .. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. A. If. Russell . 

Po. f . 

Moulmein. 

Mr. C Vau-der-Gucht .. 

Po. 

Po. 

Spain. 

Don J. Muaua Y. Martinez 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Po. . 

ijalcutta. 

Mono. L. Grczoux 

Vice-Consul 

Po. 

Mr. L. Lesdos 

Po. 

Po. 

Mons. M. Ries 

1)0. 

Aden. 

Mr. G. D. Coleman 

Po. 

Madras. 

Mr. W. Arch bald . 

Po. 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 



Mr. W. L. Wunklyu . 

Consul-General 

f 

Calcutta. 

Mr. Andrew Yule 

Po. 

Po. 

Mr. E. It. Logan 

Consul 

Madras. 

Mr. L. Volkart. 

Po. 

Bombay 

Mr. J. Muller. 

Po. 

Do. 

Mr. A. E. Adams 

Po. 

Aden. 

Mr. E. T. llicks. 

Po. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. T. 11. Wheeler . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

V acant 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Turkey. 



Halil Halkl Bey . 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Aziz Bad shall Sahib . 

Consul 

Madras. 

Hajl Muhammad Youssouf J small Saliib 

Po. 

li&hgoon. 

ElFendi. 


United States of America. 

Mr. W. U. Michael . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. « 

Mr. C. B. Berry. 

Vice and Deputy Consul- 

Po. 

Mr. 11. P. Baker . 

General. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. 11. Schulz . 

1)0. 

Aden. 

Mr. S. lv. Lupton 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. Jose do Olivares 

Po. 

Madras. 

Mr. Maxwell lv. Moorhead 

Po. 

Rangoon, 

Mr. Selby S. Coleman .. 

Vice and Deputy Consul .. 

Bombay, 

Mr. E. L. It offers 

i Po. 

Karachi. 

Mr. H. B. Osborn 

Po. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. K. H. Scott,. 

Po. 

Madras. 

Mr. P. Nalin . 

Po. 

Aden. < 

Mr. W. E. Bell. 

Consular Agent 

Chittagong. 

Mr. C. F. Both. 

Do. 

Cochin. 

Vacant 

Po. 

Bassein. 

Mr. P. ltobertson 

Po. 

Po. 

Mr. C. J. McNeil . 

Po. 

Moulmein,« 

Mr. W. 0. Orr. 

Do. 

Akyab. 

Uruguay. , 

Mons. C. Jambon 

Consul 

Calcutta. 












































The Army in India. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons enrolled for the protection of the fac¬ 
tories of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 3 665. Beforirtbis, 
detachments of soldiers were sent from Eng¬ 
land to Bombay, and as early as 1625 tho first 
fortified position was occupied by the East 
India Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired Jn 1040, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. TIcorge consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, four years before the French ap¬ 
peared in India. In 1668 the garrison of 
Bombay consisted of 285 men, of whom only 
03 were English, the remainder being French, 
Portuguese and natives. 

While 4hc origin of the regular sepoy army 
is usually dated from 1748, when Stringer 
Lawrence, “ the father of the Indian Army,” 
enrolled an Indian force in Madras, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that there was a considerable 
military establishment in Bombay prior to 
that date. In 1741 this establishment, which 
was considered as one regiment, consisted of 
a captain, nine lieutenants, fifteen ensigns, 
a surgeon, two sergeant-majors, 82 sergeants, 
82 corporals, 26 drummers, and 319 European 
privates, together with 31 “ masters ” (pro¬ 
bably Eurasians) and 900 topasses—presum¬ 
ably Goanese. These were distributed in 
seven companies, their total monthly pay being 
10,314 rupees. Thcro was in addition a kind 
of native militia, composed of 700 sepoys in¬ 
cluding native officers. These were maintained 
at a monthly cost of 312 rupees. They were 
not equipped or dressed in a uniform manner, 
but supplied* their own weapons—swords and 
shields, bows and arrows, pikes, lances or 
matchlocks. After the declaration of war 
with France in 1744, the forces at Bombay 
were considerably increased, and an artillery 
company was raised. Already in 1740 the 
French at Pondicherry had raised a large force 
of Musalman soldiers, armed and equipped 
in the European fashion; and the fall of 
Madras, which the French captured in 1746, 
induced the English East India Company to 
begin the formation* of a military establish¬ 
ment ef like nature. In January 1748 Major 
Stringer Lawrendb landed at Fort St. David 
to command the forces of the Company. The 
English foothold in India was then precarious. 
Ihe French under Duplcix were contemplating 
further attacks; and it became necessary for 
the English Company to form a larger military 
establishment. The new commandant at once 
set about the organisation and discipline of 
his small force. The garrison was organised 
in seven companies; and the peons, or factory 
guards, were also formed into companies. 
This was the beginning of the regular Indian 
Army, of which Lawrence eventually became 
Commander-in-Chief. In Madras the Euro- 
ean companies developed into the 1st Madras 
ustiiers; similar companies in Bombay and 
Bengal became the 1st Bombay and 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. The native infantry was similarly 
developed and organised by Lawrence and 
Clive-who was his contemporary, and military 
adventurers-*-both Musalman and Hindu—* 
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readily took service under tho East India 
Company. By degrees Royal Regiments were 
sent to India, the first being the 39th Foot, 
which arrived in 1754. 

Struggle with the French. 

From this time for a century or more tho 
Army of India was engaged in constant 
war. After a prolonged struggle with tho 
French, whom Duplcix had by 1750 raised 
to the position of the leading power in India, 
the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive and 
Eyre Cootc completed tho downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by tho battle of Plassey in Ben¬ 
gal and on the field of Wandewash in 
Southern India. In 1761 the final overthrow 
of the French was completed, and the terri¬ 
tories of that enterprising peoplo wero roduccd 
to a few settlements on the coast., tho principal 
of which, Pondicherry, was captured in 1793. 
But while the Army of India had accomplished 
this much, they had now to contend with tho 
great native poweis, both Iliudu and Mahorae- 
dan. A number of independent states had 
arisen on tho decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by the satraps of the Emperor of 
Delhi and others by the Mahratta princes who 
had succeeded to and extended the conquests 
of Sivaji; while in Mysore Hyder Ali, a Mussal- 
man adventurer, had established himself in 
the place of the Hindu Raja. A great and 
prolonged struggle took place with the ruler 
of Mysore, in which the forces of the Crown 
and the Company’s Army boro a distinguished 
part. This struggle extended over nearly twenty 
years, and terminated only with tho death of 
Hydcr’s son and successor Tipu when his oapltal 
of 8eringapatam was taken by assault in 1799.. 
Presidency Armies. 

The extension of British territory had 
necessitated a corrcspording augmentation in 
the strength of the armies of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, which were entirely separate 
organisations, as rendered requisite by the 
great distances and independent territories by 
which they were separated. But Bengal and 
Bombay troops had taken part in the wars 
in Southern India, although the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on the Madras Army. 
These armies had grown both in strength and 
efficiency. In 1787 the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, wrote to the Duke of 
York—‘‘A brigade of our sepoys would mako 
anybody emperor of Hindustan. The appear¬ 
ance of the native troops gave me the 
greatost satisfaction ; some of the battalions 
were perfectly well-trained, and there was 
a spirit of emulation among tho officers, 
and an attention in the men, which leaves 
me but little room to doubt that they will soon 
be brought to a great pitch of discipline.” 

Reorganisation of 1796. 

In 1796, when the native armies were re¬ 
organised, the European troops were about 
13,000 strong; the native troops numbered some 
57,000, the infantry being generally formed into 
regiments of two batallions each. In Bengal 
native infantry regiments were formed by linking 
existing battalions. The establishment of each 
two-battalion regiment was 1 colonel comman¬ 
dant, 2 lieutenant-colonels, 2 majors; 8 captains,' 
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22 lieutenants, 10 ensigns, 2 European non¬ 
commissioned officers, 40 native officers, 200 
native non-commissioned officers, 40 drummers 
and titers, 1,000 sepoys. Each battalion had 
two grenadier and eight battalion companies. 
Promotion and furlough rules for the officers 
were promulgated and interior economy was 
improved. At the same time the Madras and 
Bombay armies were reorganised. The Madras 
cavalry was formed into four regiments, having 
twclvo British officers each, the artillery into 
two battalions of five companies cacii and 
fifteen companies of lascars. The native in¬ 
fantry was organised in eleven two-battalion 
regiments, rather stronger than those of the 
Bengal establishment. There were also two 
battalions of European infantry. The Bombay 
Army was organised on similar lines, with an 
establishment of six two-battalion regiments 
and a Marino Battalion ; six companies of 
European artillery were formed in 1798. 

Policy of Wellesley. 

Besides the wars that have been referred 
to, the East India Company had been 
engaged in minor operations, particularly 
against the growing power of the Mahrattas, 
which menaced the stability of the British 
in India. In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley 
arrived as Governor-General firmly imbued 
with tho necessity of reducing the power 
and influence of the French, which had 
again arisen through the military adventurers 
who had established themselves in the service 
of various native powers. There was a French 
party at Scringnpatam, and the ruler of Mysore 
was in correspondence with Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte in Egypt. At- Hyderabad tho French 
advonturer llaymoinl dominated the State 
army, having under his command a disciplined 
force of 14,000 men who carried the colours 
of tho French llepublic and wore the Cap of 
Liberty engraved upon their buttons. In 
tho Maliratta States, and especially in Sindia’s 
service, adventurers of the same enterprising 
nation had disciplined large forces of infantry 
and artillery; .and the blind Mughal Em¬ 
peror at Delhi was held in the power of Perron, 
Sindia’s French General. One of tho first 
acts of tho new Governor-General was to dis¬ 
arm tho French party at Hyderabad, a measure | 
carried out by Captain (afterwards Sir John) j 
Malcolm. The French officers in the Nizam’s | 
service were deported to their own country, 
and a treaty of alliance was concluded under 
the terms of which a Contingent of Hyderabad 
Troops was supplied for service in the campaign 
of Scringapatain. Troops of all three presi¬ 
dencies took part in the campaign which termi¬ 
nated With tho capture of Seringapatam and 
the death of Tipu on the 4th May 1799. It 
was In this campaign that Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
came into prominent notice. It was now 
necessary to direct attention to affairs in the 
M&hratta States, which were encroaching on 
the territories of our ally the Nizam, and had 
a dangerous ascendancy throughout India. An 
opportunity occurred in supporting the Peshwa, 
who had been expelled from Poona by Holkar. 
The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas, originally mere predatory 
hordes, had beeome an organised nation 
under the rule of SiYajl, After his death 


the Government which ho had inaugurated 
passed from the fcoble hands of ills succes¬ 
sors, the Rajas of Satara, into those of 
the astute Brahmin Ministers, tho Posh was, 
who had their seat at Poona. Other Mah- 
ratta princes, descended from officers of State— 
Sindiq JJolka’r, tho Gaikwar and tho Raja 
of Berar—held sway over a great part of India, 
and were attempting to extend their domi¬ 
nions and consolidate their influence from tho 
Ganges to the Godavcry. The Mahrattas, 
famous as irregular predatory hordes in times 
gone by, had never beera^rcmarkablo for cou¬ 
rage, the place of which was supplied by their 
natural astuteness and capacity for organisa¬ 
tion. Tho genius of tho nation lay more in 
the direction of diplomacy and intrigue, and 
a false glamour appears to surround their 
name as warriors, to which history has lent 
an undeserved prestige. Their success must in 
part bo prescribed to their intellectual acumen 
and subtlety, and in part to tho effete con¬ 
dition of those with whom they had to con¬ 
tend, The edifice of their nationality was 
built on the ashes of the declining Mughal 
Empire. But even since the days when their 
military renown had rested on some solid 
foundation they had rapidly declined, and tho 
phantom of their fame was dissipated tho mo¬ 
ment they came into collision with European 
armies. Their artillery and infantry, com¬ 
posed of Jat-s, Rajputs, Arabs and other mer¬ 
cenaries, fought with desperate valour, but 
the far-famed Maliratta horse disappeared 
from tho field at the beginning of every action. 
General Lake in the north of India defeated 
the forces of Sindia in a succession of battles 
at Aligarh, at Agra, at Delhi and Laawari; 
while in the south General Arthur Wellesley 
captured Ahmednagar and Gawilgarh, and 
gained complete victories over thb combined 
forces of Sindia and the Baja of Berar at As- 
sayo and Argaum. In these campaigns a 
considerable British force and a largo portion 
of the Bengal and Madras armies were em¬ 
ployed ; they acquitted themselves with their 
customary valour, and $Lined some of the 
most notable victories recorded in English 
history. During the progress of these wars 
the Army of India was considerably augmented, 
and we find that on reduction to peace estab¬ 
lishment in 1805 there r were some 25,000 
British and 130,000 native troops in In&la. 

Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Indian Army has been from time 
to time subject to incidents of mutiny which 
were precursors of the great cataclysm of 
1857. In the fort of Vellore in 1806 were 
confined the sons of Tipu Sultan, these 
descendants of the most fanatical enemy of 
the English in India being permitted to 
maintain a largo body of adherents and an 
almost regal state. Naturally they intrigued. 
The native soldiers of the Company had grie¬ 
vances. The military authorities had issued 
a new pattern of turban, which owing to its 
resemblance to the head-dress worn by half- 
caste drummers, gave rise to a rumour that 
their conversion to Chrfctianity was intended. 
Other inconsiderate orders, prejudicial to tho 
religion and sentiments of both Hindus and 
Mahomed&ns, caused the smouldering ^dis¬ 
content already existing to break odt into open 
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mutiny. T'flere were many signs and*por¬ 
tents typical also of the greater rebellion. The 
officers had become estranged from their men 
and lived too much apart from them. The 
native troops suddenly broke out and killed 
the majority of the European officers and 
soldiers, their wives and cliildrcn, quartered 
in the fort, while the striped flag of the Sultan 
of Mysore was raised on the ramparts. But 
if the parallel so far is close, the method of 
dealing with the outbreak of 1806 differed 
widely from the weakness displayed at Meerut, 
in 1857. There was happily at the neighbour¬ 
ing station of Arcot a soldier of energy, de¬ 
cision, and courage both moral and physical. 
Colonel Gillespie with the 19th Light Dragoons 
and galloper guns came down upon the muti¬ 
neers like a hurricane, blew in the gates of 
the fort, destroyed most of the sepoys, and in 
the course of a few hours suppressed the re¬ 
bellion. This retribution struck terror into 
the hearts of other would-be mutineers and 
disaffection, which was rife tluougliout the 
Madras Army, did not elsewhere find active 
expression. 

Overseas Expedition. 

Almost as dangerous was the mutinous 
discontent excited among the British officers 
by the ill-advised measures of 8ir George 
Barlow, unfortunately acting temporarily as 
Governor-General in 1809, which was with 
difficulty quelled by the tact of wiser and 
more considerate men. It. was not only 
within the confine# of India that the Army 
distinguished itself during the period under 
review. Expeditions were made beyond seas. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon, 
Malacca, and the Spice Islands were wrested 
from the JJutcli; and Java was conquered 
in 1811 by a force largely composed of 
Bengal troops which hau volunteered for 
this servico. In 1814 took place the Nepal 
Wur, in which tho brave Gillespie' who had 
so distinguished himself at Afellorc and in Java, 
was killed when leading the assault on a fort 
near Dchra Dun. This war is chiefly of in¬ 
terest from its having introduced us to the 
Gurkhas, inhabitants of Nepal, who form so 
large and efficient a portion of our Indian Army. 
Second Mnhratta War. 

In f817 hostyities again broke out with 
the Mahrattas. The primary cause of • tho 
war were the Findaris, a military system of 
bandits of all native races and creeds who, 
formed mostly from the military adventurers 
who had bem employed by native poten¬ 
tates, had established themselves in strong¬ 
holds on the banks of the Narbada river, 
from whence they issued to plunder the 
country from the end to end. These people 
had become so formidable that a large army 
had to be assembled for their destruction, for 
they viewed with dismay and opposed with 
force the establishment of effective power in 
the land where they had so long carried on 
with impunity their lawless modes of life. To 
cope with this growing evil, armies were to 
close In from every diriction on the fastnesses 
of the Pindaris, At the same time a* watch 
had to be kept on the Mahratta States, whoso 
rulers# encouraged by the feeble policy that 
had followed when the strong hand of the 
Marquis Wellesley, was removed, were pre¬ 


pared to take up arms once more. Practi¬ 
cally the whole of tho Army took the field, and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
experiences of 1817 differed in no wise from 
those of 1803, except that resistance was less 
stubborn as the brigades of the European 
military adventurers no longer existed in tho 
Mahratta armies. The Chiefs of Poona, Nag- 
pore, Iuddro and Gwalior rose in succession. 
At the battle of Kirkec, where the tramp of 
tho myriad Mahratta horse shook the very 
earth, they were beaten off by one-tenth of 
their numbers after a feeble attempt to charge a 
native regiment. At Koregaum where the de¬ 
tachment under Captain Staunton offered so gal- 
ant a resistance to the attacks of a vastly 
superior force, the Arabs alone fought on the 
Bide of tho Mahrattas, 20,000 of whom Btood 
idle on the plain. At Sitabaldi a few regi¬ 
ments of Madras native infantry beat off the 
attacks of the army of tho llaja of Nagpore, 
and victory was assured by the charge of a 
troop of Bengal cavalry. At the battle of 
Mahidpur the hosts of llolkar melted like snow 
from the face of the desert before the deter¬ 
mined onslaught of a small army of British 
and native troops. This was the last war in 
Southern India. The tide of war rolled to the 
north, never to return. In the Punjab, to tlio 
borders of which our frontier was now extended, 
the Army was to meet in the great military 
community of the Sikhs, a braver and more 
virile foe. 

Reorganisation in 1824. 

In 1824 there was another outbreak of 
mutiny, this time at Barrackporc in a regiment 
that was unwisely dealt with when about 
to proceed to the Burmcso War. In that 
year the armies were reorganised, the double- 
battalion regiments being separated, and 
tho battalions numbered according to the 
dates when they were raised. Tho Bengal 
Army was organised in three brigades of 
horse artillery, flvo battalions of foot artil¬ 
lery, two regiments of European and 68 
of native infantry, 5 regiments of irregular and 
8 of regular cavalry. Tho Madras and Bombay 
armies were constituted on similar lines, though 
of lesser strength. There were also various 
local forces, sucli as the Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent, paid for by the Nizam, consisting of 
horse, foot, and artifiory. The irregular cavalry 
were all silladars, that is the troopers furnished 
their own horse and equipment, as do the 
greater part of the native cavalry of to-day. 
The irregular and local corps had each only 
two or three European Officers. 

First Afghan War. 

Jn 1839*thc occupation of Afghanistan was. 
undertaken, Kabul was occupied, and a large 
Army stationed in this country beyond the 
Indus. There followcdThe disasters of Kabul, 
the murder of British envoys, and the retreat 
in which a whole army perished. This disaster 
was in some measure retrieved by Subsequent 
operations, but it had far-reaching effects on 
the morale of the Army and on British prestige. 
The Sikhs. 

The peojde of the Punjab had witnessed 
from afar the disaster of the retreat from 
Kabul, It is true that they had seen 
also the advance of the victorious army, and 
the triumph of its return which was celebrated 
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with barbaric pageantry at Peshawar; but 
the British army had lost the prestige of in¬ 
vincibility which it had gained during a hundred 
years of victory throughout peninsular India, 
it is convenient here to give some account of 
the Sikhs in whom our army met a more for¬ 
midable enemy than they had hitherto en¬ 
countered, who have since supplied many of 
the best soldiers in its ranks, and who less than 
nine years later served with valour and fide¬ 
lity beneath our colours in the great struggle 
of the sepoy war. In the early part of the 
sixteenth century Baba Nanak, a peasant of 
a village near Lahore, founded the religious 
sect which was to play such an important part 
in the history of India. The religion lie preach¬ 
ed was pure monotheism and in no way mili¬ 
tant in its original form. The new faith, 
founded on the Unity of Clod and the religious 
equality of man, gradually made great head¬ 
way, lire philanthropy and tolerance of its 
tenets appealing to the hearts of men. The 
Gurus who succeeded Nanak were active in 
their teaching; they founded and built the 
Golden Temple at Amritsar; and t he sect 
began to assume a political significance. This 
brought them into coniliet with the Mughal 
Government, and Sikhism was subjected to 
that persecution which was alone necessary 
to transform it into a militant political force, 
liar Govind, the Sixth Guru, became a mili¬ 
tary as well as a spiritual leader, and on his 
death in 1045 left the Sikhs a strong and mili¬ 
tant power. 

After two hundred years the Sikh faith 
became established as a guiding principle to 
Work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged 
his little society of worshippers from Hindu 
idolatory and Maliomedan faith; Amar Pas 
preserved the community from declining into 
a sect of ascetics ; Arjan gave his increasing 
followers a written rule of conduct and a civil 
organisation; Par Govind added the use of 
arms and a military system ; Govind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political exis¬ 
tence, and inspired them with the desire of 
being socially free and naturally independent. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brah- 
minical doctrines were most strongly acted 
on by the vital and spreading Maliomedan 
belief. As in the ease of other sects whose 
vicissitudes are recorded in the history of the 
world, religious persecution gave to Sikhism 
that vivifying influence which was the neces¬ 
sary stimulus to permanence and progress. 
With varying fortunes the power of the Sikhs 
was consolidated, and by 1785 they were pre¬ 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the 
Iudus. Their prestige is illustrated in the 
story of the traveller Foster, who describes 
the alarm caused to a petty Chief and his 
people by the appearance of two Sikh horse¬ 
men under the walls of their fort. The great 
Chief llanjit Singh, the “ lion of the Punjab,” 
established his ascendancy throughout that 
province, and with the aid of European mili¬ 
tary adventurers such as Ventura and Allard 
organised a powerful regular army, llanjit 
Singh had the wisdom to keep on friendly 
terms with tho English; but his death was the 
signal for internal dissensions which in courso 
of time rendered tho Army the principal power 
In the state, and brought them into conflict 
with thoir English neighbours. 


in India. 

' Sikh Wars. 

A largo portion of the Bengal Army 
under Sir Hugh Gough took part in the 
first Sikh War in 1815-0, in tho opening battle 
of which, at Mudki and Forozeahahr, tho native 
troops did not greatly distinguish themselves; 
although they retrieved their reputation in 
subsequent actions when the Sikhs were de¬ 
feated at Aliwal and Sobraon. But the Ben¬ 
gal Army had for some time been undergoing 
that deterioration of cy,scipline which culmi¬ 
nated a dozen years later in tho mutiny. They 
were no longer the soldiers of Lake and Has¬ 
tings ; the heroes of Laswari, of Seringapatam, 
and of expeditions overseas. In the snows 
and deserts of Afghanistan and amid the bloody 
scenes of the Khurd Kabul Pass and Jagdalak 
they had lost much of their ardour and pres¬ 
tige, while they had witnessed the defeat and 
slaughter of their hitherto invincible English 
comrades. They fought well on occasion; 
stimulated by tho presence and example of 
English regiments; but their training and 
discipline left much to bo desired. The second 
Sikh War followed a few years later, when, 
after tho indecisive battle of Chillianwala, 
the Bikhs were finally vanquished at Gujarat. 
The other campaigns belonging to this period 
were the conquest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier 
and the Second Burmese War. On the eve 
of the Mutiny there were in the Bengal Army 
21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; in 
the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The conquest of 
the Punjab extended our frontier to the country 
inhabited by those turbulent tribes which 
have given so much trouble by their raids and 
forays, while they have supplied many soldiers 
to our army. To keep order on this north¬ 
western limit of the Empire the Punjab Fron¬ 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while 
they generally involved but little bloodshed, 
kept tho Force fully employed for many years, 
and involved much ardous work in the pur¬ 
suit of an elusive enemy. 

The Indian Mutiny. 

The history of the In^an Army in general 
and of the Bengal Army in particular is 
so closely bound up with«the great Mutiuy 
of 1857 that it is necessary to enter 
into some account of the causes which 
brought about that catastrophe, and to sketch 
in outline its chief events. In. 1850 Lord 
Dalhousic resigned the Viceroyalty of India 
after a term of office marked by Rtrenuous 
activity and by an extensive policy of annexa¬ 
tion. From Oudh a dissolute and incompe¬ 
tent king was removed and his territories were 
annexed to the British dominions, an act 
which could not but have a disturbing effect 
in a country where the natural and hereditary 
rulers of the people were regarded with tho 
greatest veneration. The territory of Jhansi 
was also annexed, the Government refusing 
to allow the Rani to adopt an heir to succeed 
her deceased liusbandC; and the Nana of Bi- 
thur, adopted son of tho last Pcshwa Baji 
Rao, was refused a continuanco of his adop¬ 
tive father’s pension. These two lattct, the 
Rani of Jhansi and Nana Sahib, became the 
bitterest and most cruel of our enemies. The 
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annexation Bf Oudh was a severe shock the 
susceptibilities of the feudal nobles of that 
province, from which, it must be remembered 
a large portion of the Bengal Army was re¬ 
cruited. There were thus political causes of 
disaffection in India apart from the constant 
presence of racial difference, fostered by poli¬ 
tical agitators and a seditious press. There 
were Princes and States ripe for rebellion ; 
while on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi 
there sat the shadow of a monarch whom tra¬ 
dition and the great^ss of a name caused to 
be venerated by Mussulmans throughout 
India. And in tho Bengal Army political 
agitators found a fertile soil for planting the 
seed of corruption. 

The infantry of that army had in its ranks 
a great majority of Oudh sepoys; while men 
of the same race formed the hulk of forces 
such as *he Gwalior Contingent, maintained 
by Native States under the terms of treaties 
with the British Government. A small per¬ 
centage of Mahomedans of lfindustan was 
also to be found in the Bengal Native Infantry, 
while they supplied the greater part of the 
Cavalry of that Presidency. It will tl us be 
understood that in both armies there was a 
dangerous preponderance of one class, facili¬ 
tating and extending combination on the 
part of the disaffected. It was different with 
the armies of the other Presidencies, which 
were entirely separate from the Bengal Army, 
and under their own Commanders-in-Chief, 
and whore men of every eastc and creed were 
mingled in the ranks, a system which obviated 
the likelihood of combination among men ever 
prone to he suspicious of one another. There 
were in the Madras Army family ties to keep 
the men true to their salt, in that Presidency 
the sepoy hafl in almost every instance a large 
number of relatives living with him. lie was 
not likely to abandon these relations to their 
fate, and mutiny against the Government 
he served. Tho Presidential system, in fact, 
offered ail effective safe-guard in the “ water¬ 
tight compartments *• ttfiit prevented those 
armies from intermingling. There was not 
only no sympathy but some antagonism be¬ 
tween the different armies ; and on one occa¬ 
sion when regiments of the northern and south¬ 
ern Presidencies wc#e serving together, an 
order bad to he Issued that the Madras sepoys 
were not to irritflto their brethren by calling 
them “ Bengalis ” which was regarded as an 
opprobrious term, applicable properly to a 
despised and unwarlike race which has never 
furnished ftny soldiers. While the suscep¬ 
tibilities of the Oudh sepoy had been hurt by 
the annexation of his country, the Muhamma¬ 
dans still held in veneration the x>uppet who 
occupied the throne of the great Mughals and 
cherished the recollection of former glory nnd 
power. They had in addition the influence 
of a fanatical religion to incite them to a holy 
war against the Christians. Their combina¬ 
tion with the Hindus is, however, somewhat 
remarkable, and the causes which brought 
these antagonistic peoples into alliance must 
be sought for elsewhere than in political in¬ 
fluences. That there were leaders such as 
the Nana, the Rani of Jhansi and the Maulvi 
of Py^ibad who made use of the native army 
for purposes t>f rebellion has already been indi¬ 
cated. But tho army would not mutiny merely 
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at the instigation of a few political intriguers 
and agitators. The seeds of disaffection had 
long been growing in the Bengal Army. Tho 
disasters of the Afghan War had taught the 
sepoy that his European comrade was not 
invincible. The proportion of Native to British 
soldiers in India was far too great. The Indian 
Empire in those days rested too largely 
on mercenary forces. There were in the coun¬ 
try only some 38,000 British soldiers, while 
the native troops numbered 200,000 men, 
exclusive of the numerous levies of indepen¬ 
dent or semi-independent princes. A great 
establishment of native artillery had grown 
up. While the Bengal sepoy had deteriorat¬ 
ed in morale, he had cause for discontent, 
lie had been alternatively pampered and 
abused. The grant of extra allowances 
on all occasions for field service had in the 
first- place excited his cupidity ; their with¬ 
drawal had aroused his discontent. He feared 
that attempts were being made to destroy 
his casfe and subvert, his religion, the points 
on which he was most, sensitive. There was, 
too much centralisation of power in the hands 
of the militaiy authorities at Army Bead- 
quarters. The proselytising spirit was abroad, 
and some amiable but fanatical officers preach¬ 
ed their religion about the country. The cru¬ 
cial question of flu* greased cartridges brought 
matters to a head. With a great deal of reason 
the sepoys complained of the, new cartridge, 
the paper of which was greased with animal 
fat, said to be that of swine and oxen, tho 
former abhorrent to Musalnians, the latter 
sacrilegious to Hindus. Tho mysterious un¬ 
leavened cakes were circulated, and while 
their significance was realised by some, it was 
ignored by those in authority. 

Course of the Rising. 

The introduction of the new cartridge for 
the Enfield Jtillc in January 1857 caused wide¬ 
spread alarm among the native ranks of the 
army. At Bevhampore the 19th Bengal In¬ 
fantry mutinied, and was marched to Bar- 
rackpore, and there disbanded on the 31st 
March. On the 29tli March, sepoy Mangal 
Pande, of the 34th Bengal Infantry at Bar- 
rackpore, attacked and wounded tho Adjutant 
and European sergeant-major of his regiment. 
At Meerut on tho 24th April eighty-five men 
of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry refused to lake the 
now cartridge. They were tried and sen¬ 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, their sen¬ 
tence being announced and fetters rivettod 
on at, parade on the 9th May. This degrading 
aggravation of punishment was the Fpark that 
fired the mutiny. Next evening the troops 
in Meerut, upse, and, aided by the bazaar rabble, 
killed every European they met, released their 
comrades from the gaol, and went off to Delhi. 
It is unfortunate that there was at Meerut no 
senior officer capable of dealing with the crisis. 
There were in garrison two batteries of field 
artillery, as well as one of the finest cavalry 
regiments in the British Army, the Carabi¬ 
neers, and a battalion of Rifles. But fatal 
inaction paralysed the Europeans, and tho 
mutinous soldiery inarched unmolested to 
Delhi. Here tho troops soon followed suit, 
murdered some of their officers, while others 
escaped, and a number of Europeans of all 
ages f\nd bot)i sexes was n*assacrc4 \w \\\e 
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place ancl in the streets. An army was at 
once organised for the recovery of Delhi, while 
forces were collected in the Punjab, which 
remained, loyal under the strong hand of John 
Lawrence. The .British columns having de¬ 
feated the rebels who opposed them at Jladli- 
ki-Saral, arrived before Delhi on the 8th June, 
and began the long scigo which terminated 
with the capture of the city in the middle of 
September, when the heroic Nicholson fell 
in the hour of victory. Meanwhile the mutiny 
had spread to other corps of the Bengal Army. 
The native troops at Cawnporc rose on the 
4th June, massacred the Europeans ot the 
Garrison who surrendered on the 27th, while 
the women and children were butchered on the 
15th July, the day before Havelock’s relieving 
column defeated the Nana and entered Cawn¬ 
porc. There was mutiny at many other places 
during this period not only at stations north 
of tho Jumna, but in Central India, and in 
Ttajputana, where the disaffected troops of 
tho Gwalior Contingent were stationed at 
Gwalior, Nocnntch, Nasirabad and other can¬ 
tonments. At Jhansi a general massacre 
took place, when the Europeans unwisely 
surrendered to their pitiless foe. Throughout 
Bundclkhand and the Central Provinces the 
wilder spirits of the country rose and handed 
witli the mutineers. With few exceptions 
the Bombay Army remained loyal, as did the 
Madras Army ami the Hyderabad Contingent, 
although there were pome isolated out-breaks 
at Hyderabad and at Shorapur. But generally 
speaking the rebellion did not spread south 
of tho Tapfci River. On the 30th September 
the troops at Lucknow rose, and there began 
the long and glorious defence of the Residency 
by tho beleaguered garrison under Sir Henry 
Jawronce; Lucknow was relieved by Have¬ 
lock and Out ram on the 27th September, but 
tho rebel hold on the defenders was not relin¬ 
quished until Sir Colin Campbell advanced and 
drove off the mutineers with terrible slaughter 
two months later. Having relieved Lucknow, 
Sir Colin Campbell marched to Cawnporc, 
where General Windham had been driven into 
tho intrcnchments, and was with difficulty 
bolding his own against the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent under Tantia Topi. O 11 the 0th December 
1857, Cawnporo was relieved, and the rebels 
retired on Kalpi. It was not until 1858 that 
the Rmall army under Sir Hugh Rose, the most 
skilful and enterprising leader of those times, 
marched through Central India, relieving many 
beleagurod places, fighting many pitched 
battles, and avenging the massacre of Jhansi 
in tho storm and capture of that place, at the 
capture of Kalpi, and at Gwalior where the 
Rani of Jhansi was killed at tho toad of her 
troops, and Sindia was restored to the capital 
from which ho had been expelled. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. 

When tbo country had been pacified, the 
Government of India was assumed by Queen 
Victoria, and the East India Company ceased to 
oxiBt. The Company’s European regiments wore 
transferred to the crown, and a regular systom 
of relief of British regiments employed in 
India was Instituted, the charges being paid out 
of the Indian revenues. The Bengal Army had 
almost disappeared: and while a new army 
was raised lu that Presidency, the Madras 


and Bombay armies were also •reorganised. 
Native artillery was abolished, with the ex¬ 
ception of Rome mountain batteries and the 
field batteries of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
The officering of the reorganised armies was 
carried out by the organisation of a Staff Corps 
for clch Presidency, on which the officers were 
all borne on a general list and supplied to regi¬ 
ments and to the staff. On completion of the 
reorganisation in 1863, tho armies had the 
following strength :— 

Bengal Army—19 Cavalry and 49 Infantry 
regiments. 

Madras Army—4 Cavalry and 40 Infantry 
regiments. 

Bombay Army—7 Cavalry and 30 Infantry 
regiments. 

Punjab Frontier Force—6 Cavalry and 12 
Infantry regiments. 

Hyderabad Contingent—4 Cavalry and 6 
Infantry regiments. 

Other Local Corps—2 Cavalry and 5 Infantry 
regiments. 

The total strength amounted to 140,000 
men ; and there were in India 65,000 British 
soldiers. Tho regiments were officered by a 
reduced cadre eventually fixed at eight British 
officers to each crops, except that the Hydera¬ 
bad Contingent and other local corps had an 
establishment of four only. Tho promotion 
of officers was made dependent on length of 
service, 12 years to Captain, eventually re¬ 
duced to nine years, 20 years to Major, reduced 
to 18 years, and 26 years to r licutcnant-coloncl. 
The Staff Corps system, \fhieh still continues 
in fact, though not in name, has tho disad¬ 
vantage that, it entails the frequent transfer 
of officers from one corps to another. 

Minor Campaigns.^ 

During the period succeeding tho 
mutiny, until 1879, when tho second 
Afghan War began, there were many 
minor campaigns, including tho Ambeyla 
expedition, the China War of 1860, and tho 
Abyssinian War, when ®Napicr of MagdaJa, 
who had fought in the Sikh Wars and in the 
Mutiny, commanded the expeditionary army. 
There followed the Afghan War, in which the 
leading figure was Lord Roberts. There were 
expeditions to Egypt ai^l China, and various 
frontier campaigns, the most important of 
which was that on the North-West Frontier 
in 1897, since when that turbulent country 
has been generally quiet. There were also 
tho prolonged operations following on the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
East Africa and Somaliland, and the expedi¬ 
tion to Lhasa. But since the Afghan War 
tho Army of India, except that portion of the 
British garrison which was sont to South Africa; 
has had little severe fighting, although engaged 
in many ardous enterprises. 

Reforms. 

The twenty years which began in 1885 
witnessed many reforms ana augmen¬ 
tations of the Indian Army, due to prepara¬ 
tions to resist the menace of the Russian ad¬ 
vance towards India^ The composition of 
the Awny was improved by the elimination 
of unwarlike men from the ranks. In pursua- 
anco of tids reform many Madras regfepents 
were reduced and replaced by ccrfps composed 
of more* virile races, “ Class’’ troops and 
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companies ^cre formed instead of men of every 
caste and creed being mingled in the Tanks 
and in some cases class regiments were raised. 
But it is generally held that, it is better to 
form regiments of class companies and troops, 
although the class Tegiment has its advocates 
among those who hold that such an organi¬ 
sation facilitates segregation in case of trouble. 
In 1887 wo find the British Army in India 
numbering about 74,000 and the Indian Army 
153,000 men. In 1888 Indian battalions wore 
grouped in threes, «eaeh with a regimental 
centre, and reserves for the native army were 
instituted; these have been gradually aug¬ 
mented until the establishment numbers 25,000. 
In the following year Imperial Service troops, 
to be placed at the disposal of the British Gov¬ 
ernment in case of emergency, were raised in 
Native States. These number 21,000 men 
officered eby Indians and having Inspecting 
Officers furnished by British Officers of the 
Indian Army. In 1801 the Staff Corps of the 
three Presidencies were amalgamated, the 
first stop in the abolition of the Presidency 
distinctions, furthered two years later by the 
abolition of the appointments of Commander- 
In-Chief of the Madras and Bombay Armies. 
While the fighting strength of the Army had 
been augmented and improved during all 
these years, the administrative services had 
not been neglected. The Supply and Trans¬ 
port services were improved and the Ordnance 
and Military Works were reorganised, and 
measures were taken for the improvement 
of defences, mobilisation and equipment. 
Changes were made in regimental organisa¬ 
tion, and the pay and allowances of the troops 
were raised from time to time. 

The number of British officers has been 
augmented *at intervals. The establishment, 
in the nativo infantry formerly consisted of 
a Commandant, two Wing Commanders, and 
five Wing Officers. In 1900 the Double Com¬ 
pany system was instituted, each pair of com¬ 
panies being placed under *a Double Company 
Commander, the wing* Commanders being 
abolished. The establishment, of regiments 
now includes 13 or 14 British officers, squa¬ 
drons and companies being commanded by 
native officers, of whom there are 10 in a regi¬ 
ment. Risaldars afld Subadars commanding 
troops and companies, while Jemadars arc 
their subalterns. 

Lord Kitchener’s Work. 

The mos£ momentous changes that have 
taken place in the Indian Army since the post- 
mutiny reorganisation were carried out, under the 
regime of Lord Kitchener, who assumed the 
office of Cotnmandcr-hv Chief at, the end of 1902. 
When Lot( 1 Kitchener arrived in India, the Oom- 
mander-in-Chicf had only executive command 
of the Army, with an Adjutant-General and 
a Quartermaster-General as Ids Chief Staff 
Officers. There was no General Staff, the 
Staff of the Army In India being divided bet¬ 
ween the departments of the Adjutant-General 
and Quartermaster-General. The administra¬ 
tive departments of the Army were under the 
Military Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, of which the Commandcr-in-Chief 
was# an extraordinary member. The condi¬ 
tion of affairs was not satisfactory. The pro¬ 
posals of the Commander-iorChief regarding 
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measures involving expenditure had to bo 
submitted to the Financial Department through 
the Military Department, which had entire 
control also of the Supply and Transport* 
Ordnance, Military Accounts, Remount and 
Military Works Departments. The 'conse¬ 
quence was frequent differences of opinion 
between the Military Department and Army 
Headquarters. 

Lord Kitchener organised a General Staff, 
and established a Staff College at Quetta for 
the training of officers in the requisite duties; 
a Chief of the Staff was appointed, and the 
proper division of the work of Staff Officers 
was made, those of the General Staff being 
made responsible for the branch dealing with 
the Art of War, including the training of troops, 
while routine and administrative duties were 
undertaken by officers of the Adjutant-Genc- 
raVs and Quartormaster-Gcnorars Departments. 

O 11 arrival in India Lord Kitchener found 
that the military system, originally consti¬ 
tuted on sound lines, had gradually departed 
from the intentfoir of its founders,'and much 
of the power properly belonging to the Cotn- 
mander-in-Chief had been usurped by the 
Military Department, while a succession of 
economical Finance Ministers had so cut down 
the military estimates and held the purse¬ 
strings so tightly that it was impossible to 
force through any cosily measure for the de¬ 
fence of the country. The military chaos 
which was the slow growth of a hundred and 
fifty years of constantly changing conditions 
required remoulding into an orderly cosmos. 
The army was in many respects, with its want 
of proper organisation for external war, its 
ponderous ami antiquated administrative sys¬ 
tem, its faulty distribution in units scattered 
on no known strategical plan, more suited to 
the circumstances of a bygone age, when the 
country had only recently been conquered 
and troops.had to bo retained at, remoto and 
isolated stations to overawe the inhabitants. 
While the Commandcr-in-Chief was a strong 
and determined man with a genius for organi¬ 
sation, the Viceroy was also a great personality, 
holding strong convictions, and naturally a 
champion of the civil power. Lord Kitchener 
wished* to remove the obstruction of the Mili¬ 
tary Department. Lord Curzon could brook 
no weakening of the power of the Civil Gov¬ 
ernment. The question was not merely one* 
of tho abolition of a Department which had 
grown obsolete in its methods. It, was a ques¬ 
tion of the status of the Chief Military Author¬ 
ity in the country. 

Military Department abolished. 

On tlm recommendation of a Committco 
composed of Lord Roberts, Sir George White 
and Sir Edward Law, the Military Depart¬ 
ment was abolished, and tho Military Supply 
Department established in its plaeo in 1905. 
Lords Curzon and Kitchener again came into 
conflict regarding the personnel of the new 
Department, and the former resigned. Tho 
Commander-in-Chicf now set about the task 
of reform. He had since his arrival in India 
been studying the situation, reviewing the state 
of our military organisation, grasping its defects 
and contemplating Its needs. The advance 
of Russia towards the Hindu Khush domL 
nated the situation as it had done for the bea 
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part of a hundred years. Under the old chaotic 
system the mobilisation scheme provided for 
the despatch of two armies, one through the 
Khyber, the other by way of Quetta to Kan¬ 
dahar. From the North-West alone, whence 
the conquering hordes of all the invaders whose 
march is recorded in history had poured from 
time immemorial, was the Empire of India 
subject to menace from without. 

.But under the system then existent the 
measures arranged for defence provided for a 
force of only four Divisions of all arms. This 
force was not only inadequate in numbers 
but in capacity for expansion. Its distribu¬ 
tion and organisation were more suited for 
policing internal India than to contend with 
an external foe. The troops were distributed 
in Districts under generals whose commands 
were geographical in designation and in area. 
Here were no complete Army Corps, Divisions, 
and Brigades ready to take the field. In case 
of war the troops for the field army were to 
be drawn from all parts of India, tl\c various 
units being sorted out into ^Brigades and Divi¬ 
sions on arrival at the base of operations, and 
provided with a scratch lot of generals and 
staff officers for the occasion. 

Army Re-distributed. 

It was in the reorganisation of the scattered 
and heterogeneous forces of the Indian Em¬ 
pire that Lord Kitchener’s groat work lay. 
Home steps had already been taken towards 
the abolition of those Presidency distinctions 
which formerly divided the Indian native 
forces into three armies supplemented by a 
congeries of local forces. But he found three 
armies, each confined to its own geographical 
limits, beyond which its units and its personnel 
did not ordinarily proceed; or when they did, 
they carried the chains which linked them to 
their respective Presidencies. The units of 
the Indian Army were renumbered, a fruitful 
cause of confusion being thus eliminated ; 
Presidency and local distinctions were abo¬ 
lished, and a homogeneous army, though 
composed of heterogeneous races, freo to bene¬ 
fit by the experience of service in any part of 
India, was created. The experience of 1857 
proved the measure of safety provided by the 
presidential system of three armies with nothing 
in common between them ; but the new re¬ 
gime considered that the conditions of fifty 
years ago were obsolete, and had been entirely 
changed by increased facilities and rapidity 
of communication throughout the Empire. 

The whole army was formed into nine Divi¬ 
sions, exclusive of the Burma Division, each 
with its proper complement of the throe arms, 
under its General with staff complete. These 
. Divisions wero organised for war ; 'each one 
could take the field intact, leaving behind 
sufficient troops for the maintenance of internal 
order. Arrangements were made for the 
organisation of supply and transport. The 
reserve was not sufficiently large to supply 
the wastage of war; it was expanded, the 
infantry reserves being augmented, while the 
cavalry was included in the system. Small 
and isolated stations were by degrees aban¬ 
doned, the Divisions^ or at least the Brigades, 
being assembled with, a due regard to strate¬ 
gical requirements and to the necessities of 
training, though some 4re extended over a 


wide area of country. The nito divisions 
wore* distributed between two armies, each 
with its Commander, their heads resting on 
the main routes at Quetta and Peshawar. 

The Military Supply Department, with its 
Member on the Governor-General's Council, 
was abolished in due course; an Army De¬ 
partment was created, to deal with much of 
the business carried on by Its predecessor, 

| with a Secretary in Charge. The Commander- 
in-Chief is now the only Military Member of 
I Council, and it is a qu^tion whether he has 
not a burthen greater than one man can bear. 
The recommendations of Lord Robert’s Com¬ 
mittee have been ignored, for that Committee 
recorded the opinion that “the concentration 
of the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army under one head, if that head is to be 
the Commander-in-Chief, would be opposed 
to all modern principles in regard tor Armies.” 
It was feared that the system now obtaining 
would lead to the diversion of too large a por¬ 
tion of the time of the Commander-in-Chief 
from his natural military duties; and it cer¬ 
tainly appears that the* functions and status 
of that high officer have largely altered. 

Indian regiments are numbered consecu¬ 
tively, the infantry from 1 to 130, the cavalry 
from 1 to 39. They have subsidiary titles 
based upon their composition, their territorial 
origin, or the names of distinguished officers 
with whom they were connected. 

British troops are periodically relieved from 
England and the Coloring}, regiments ordi¬ 
narily being some fifteen years in India, where 
thcyaio kept on a war-footing by drafts sent 
from the regimental depots. Native troops 
consist of every warlike class, a great variety 
of races being found in the ranks. Gurkhas 
and Sikhs to a great extent, are organised in 
class regiments. There are Rajputs of both 
Oudh and the United Provinces ; Jats, Dograsd 
Mahrattas, Pathans, Baluchis and Hazaras. 
Mahrattas are enlisted in Regiments of the 
old Bombay ArmyMahomndans from the 
south of India and irom Tlindustan arc found 
in the ranks of many corps, and most of tlio 
Frontier tribe's furnish their quotas. 

The native officers generally rise from the 
ranks, but some arc given*direct commissions, 
although this system has not. been largely 
adopted. The volunteers fewm a valuable 
and efficient body of men, who would be most 
useful in emergency, having a good knowledge 
of the use of arms and furnishing some of the 
best shots in the country. *> 

The Military Police is largely composed of 
warlike races, especially in Burma, which is 
mainly garrisoned by these corps, while in 
Central India the aboriginal Bhils find em¬ 
ployment in the ranks. These, however, though 
a useful auxiliary, do not form part of the Army, 
and serve under the orders of the Civil Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Divisions of the Army are distributed 
as follows, their headquarters being at the 
Stations indicated. 

Northern Army. IIcadquartorS'Murrce. 

1st division •.. Peshawar 

2nd „ .. Rawal Plndi 

3rd „ .. Lahore . 

7th .. Meenut * 

8th r . Lucknow 





• 3 ii'lian Brigades. 

Derajot Brigade .. Dora Ismail Klmn 

Baimu Brigade .. Bannu 

Southern Army. Headquarters—Ootacamund. 
4til Division .. Quetta 

5 th ,, .. Mhow 

fith ,, .. Poona • 

Oth ,, .. Ootacamund 

Burma Division .. Mandalay 

Services of the Sepoy Army. 

The history of tho^Vrmy of India lias now 
het'n traced since its inception down to the pre¬ 
sent time. The military history of the world pre¬ 
sents no more remarkable spectacle than that of 
the great army of soldiers of fortune which, led 
by a few British officers, has carried our Hag 
into every corner of the Eastern Hemisphere 
during the past hundred and fifty years. Sol¬ 
diers by •birth and breeding, who with their 
first accents learnt to lisp of war, the sepoys 
of Hindustan and of the four quarters of India 
have served the Empire from Northern China 
to Ceylon, and from Egypt to the islands of 
the Eastern seas. In the conquest of India 
itself, in seconding the valour of a handful of 
British soldiers, they have borne a conspi¬ 
cuous part. The very men who opposed 
us so courageously in war—'Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
Patbans of the North-West Frontier, Jats and 
Rajputs—have fought with no less valour in the 
ranks of our army. They braved the terrors 
of the black and unknown seas in sailing to 
the conquest of Bourbon, Mauritius and Java. 
With Cornwallis fml Harris they traversed 
the passes which, dark with jungle and worn 
by mountain torrents, led them to Mysore 
and Seringapataih. Under Stringer Laurence 
Clive, Eyre Coote, Lake and Wellesley they 
helped to «oust the French from Southern 
India. The great theatre of war in which 
they fought was diversified by every physical 
feature and characterised by considerable 
varieties of climate. It was inhabited by 
peoples of many races <*nd many tongues. 
Pathans, Mahrdttasf Silths and Rajputs re¬ 
presented the civilisation of the Orient; ab¬ 
original Bliils and Goinls shared witli savage 
beasts the fastnesses of forest and mountain. 

Not only the hostility of man, but the forces 
of Nature had td ba encountcd and overcome. 
Ther# were ranges of rugged mountains abound¬ 
ing with wild befcsts and clad with dense forests, 
whose solitudes were seldom disturbed by the 
presence of man, and culminating in tall peaks 
crowned by massive forts, hoary with age 
and bristling with guns. There were rich 
alluvial plains, dotted with villages and large 
and populous cities, and watered by mighty 
rivers whose streams poured in turbid floods 
during the rainy season, but shrank to silver 
threads in the fierce heat of summer. Death 
lurked in many shapes. Cholera followed 
in the track of the troops and fever claimed 
numerous victims. Even the wild beasts 
with which the jungles were infested took 
their toll from the advancing armies. 

The sepoy emerged triumphant from the 
difficulties and dangers which beset him. Led 
by British officers an*d in company jvith Bri¬ 
tish soldiers he helped by his discipline and 
valfur to add all this country to the Empire. 
Peace wa# established in the land which had 
been racked with anarchy. The tide of war 


rolled to the north, never to return. From 
Chitral to Makran our soldiers have followed 
in the footsteps of Alexander the Great. On 
the banks of the Hydaspcs, on the \ery ground 
where tho Macedonians defeated Porus two 
thousand years before, they fought tho battle 
of Chillianwala against the Sikhs, who havo 
themselves since been among the bravest 
soidiers of our army. Every pass on the 
frontier traversed by the invaders of old con¬ 
tains flic bones of brave men who havo fallen 
in our service. The rude mountaineers of the 
frontier have eagerly entered tho ranks of 
our army. Beyond the limits of India our 
soldiers have entered most of the capitals of 
the East. They have carried the flag to Cabulj 
to Cairo, to Lhasa, to Peking, to Ava and to 
Mandalay. Sepoys accompanied Baird, and 
eighty years later Wolseley, to tho Nile's enor¬ 
mous images. Their bayonets have flashed 
in the sweltering sun of Egypt and the Sudan, 
in the dense jungles of Burma, in the inhos¬ 
pitable regions of Afghanistan; and on the 
torrid and desolate shores of the Persian Gulf. 
The clangor of their trumpets has resounded 
beyond the snowy passes that lead to the 
Hoof of the World. They have ranged equa¬ 
torial Africa from the deadly swamps of the 
maritime plains, and the waterless regions 
of Somaliland, to the dark and gloomy forests 
of Uganda and tl e far interior. The dark 
page of the Mutiny is itself illumined by many 
gallant deeds performed in our service by the 
native soldiers of the Empire. Lucknow was 
not defended by Europeans alone; among 
the bravest men on the Ridge before Delhi 
were men of Indian races; in the glorious 
campaign in Central India 1858 the wings 
of Sir Hugh Rose’s Army were composed of 
native cavalry; the mutiny veterans who 
tottered into the arena at the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi had in their ranks many sol¬ 
diers of native race. 

Improvements in Conditions. 

Many improvements have been made in the 
pay of the soldier and the conditions of service. 
They are thus summarised in tho Report on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
the decade 1901-02 to 1911-13. The decade 
began with an increase of the pay of British 
troops due to the adoption in India of the pro¬ 
posals of the Home Government for an increase 
of 2d. a day from the 1st April 1902. This 
involved an additional charge on Indian re¬ 
venues of some £225,000 a year. In April 
1904 a further increase of from 4d. to 7d. a day 
was given in the form of service pay. The 
whole of the service pay issued in India was 
in accordance with the decision of the Lord 
Chief Justice, acting as arbitrator between 
the Imperial and Indian Governments, borne 
by the latter, the extra charge being thus 
raised to about £700,000 a year. From the 
1st January 1909, in accordance with tho in¬ 
tention announced In the Proclamation of the 
King Emperor on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the transfer of Government to the Crown, a 
general Increase of pay for all ranks was granted 
to the Indian Army, and arrangements were 
made for tho free supply of fuel by Govern¬ 
ment at a cost of £427,000 a year. The in¬ 
crease was Rs, 3 a month for non-commissioned 
officers and men of the siiladar cavalry and 
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Its, 2 for other troops. Other measures that 
may bo noticed wore the raising of the kit- 
money granted on enlistment and the intro¬ 
duction of a boot allowance, the grant of free 
grass to silladar cavalry when on the march 
or at manoeurvres and of free passages by rail 
(within certain limits) for men called home 
on urgent private affairs—all introduced in 
1906; the revision and improvement of the 
pension rules of the Native Army, and the 
abolition of the punishment of flogging in time 
of peace, except for offences for winch that 
punishment is permissible in civil life, in 1907- 
OS ; and a. revision of tho rates of pay of 
captains and subalterns of the Indian Army, 
and of regimental salaries, involving a con¬ 
siderable addition to tho emoluments of the 
junior grades in 1909. Since 1910 considerable 

n ress has boen made with the improvement 
he accommodation for the native troops. 
It had become obvious that this improvement 
was a matter of .urgency in many cases, and 
with the persistent rise in prices and wages 
comfortable and durable buildings could no 
longer bo constructed without a considerable 
increase of expenditure. In the new lines, 
a soumj type of construction has been adopted, 
and tho work has been entrusted to the Mili¬ 
tary Works Service instead of to regimental 
agency. Finally a bonus of half a month’s 
pay, was granted to all non-commissioned 
officers, and men and reservists of both the 
British and Indian armies, and to tho ‘equiva¬ 
lent ranks of tho Royal Indian Marine, at the 
Coronation Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about 
£166,000. On the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a money grant to be spent 
at tho discretion of officers commanding, was 
mado to all British and native troops. 

Reserves. 

The Indian Army Reserve dates from 1886, 
Under existing arrangements, it consists of 
men with not less than three years' colour 
service. Men passing into the Reserve still 
belong to their respective regiments, and come 
up for two months’ training once in two years. 
In 1904 when the strength of the Reserve was 
about 24,500 men, it was decided to raise it 
gradually to 50,000 men, reducing tho reserve 
pay from Its. 3 to Rs. 2 a month, and also to 
form an Indian cavalry reserve by extending 
the system to Silladar cavalry regiments. 
Reservists obtain a pension after 25 years’ total 
service. There is a small body of reserve officers. 

The Imperial Service Troops. 

The voluntary movement towards co-opera¬ 
tion in the task of Imperial defence that led to 
the formation of the force of Imperial Service 
Troops was initiated in 1887 by an offer made 
by the J$j*am of Hyderabad, whose examples) 
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was at once followed by a number ff the leading 
Native Princes. The troops, which are under 
regular inspection by British Officers, though 
available for Imperial service when placed at 
the disposal of the British Government by 
their Rulers, belong to tho States and are re- 
cruitsd from their subjects. Their armament 
is tho same as that of the Native Army, and in 
training, discipline, and efficiency they have 
reached a high standard of excellence. They 
have done good service on the North-West 
Frontier and also in China and Somaliland. 
At the beginning of tffb decade (1901-02 to 
1911-12) twenty-threo States between them 
supplied a total of over 16,000 men. Some 
additional offers of contingents have since 
been accepted, and the total strength on 1st 
April 1912 was 22,271, towards which twenty- 
nine States contributed. The total included 
some 10,000 infantry, and 7,500 cavalry, while 
transport and camel corps contributed^,700 and 
700 men respectively. Sappers also numbered 
about 700. Gwalior contributes nearly 4,000 men, 
and Kashmir over 3,500; Patiala, Hyderabad 
and Alwar contribute over 1000 each. 

Volunteers. 

The Volunteers of India may be classed under 
the head of British forces. They include foot 
and mounted Rifle regiments, light horse, and 
garrison artillery, with some electrical engineer 
and other specialised companies. Their role 
is the defence of ports, railways, cantonments, 
and civil stations, a number of riilo corps are 
recruited from railway employes, forming 
valuablo bodies for the defence of their respec¬ 
tive railways. Their uumbors are as follows 


Naval Volunteers 



523 

Cavalry and Volunteer Rifles .. 


4,040 

Artillery Volunteers 



1,735 

Engineer Volunteers 


* . 

467 

Rifles 



35,904 

Supernumerary 

Total for 1913 



96 



43,671 

1912 



43,059 

1911 



41226 

;; 1910 



40,969 

„ 1909 



38,875 

„ 1908 



37,215 

„ 1907 



35,484 

„ 1906 

c 


33,972 


The Imperial Cade| Corps.* 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded la 
1901 with the object of providing military 
training for the scions of ruling and noble 
families. Tho Corps consists of about 20 young 
men of noble birth who have been educated 
it the Chiefs’ Colleges. The course of instruc¬ 
tion lasts between two and three years, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science. Its headquarters are at Dehra Dhun. 

rHE ARMY. 


The sanctioned establishment of the army panies It. G. A. 8 British and IB Indian moun- 
iti India on tho 1st April 1912 included 9 regi- tain batteries, 20 service companies and 2 
me&ts of British cavalry, 52 battalions of Bri- railway companies of sappers and miners, and 
tish infantry. 39 rogiments of Indian cavalry 5 signal companies. As compared with tho 
(excluding attached squadrons and Body- establishment on tho 1st ’of April 1902, the 
guards), .Wv regiments of Indian infantry, figures show an increase of 3 regiments of 
11 batteries R. JL ‘A. with 9 ammunition Indian cavalry, 5 regiments of Indian infantry, 
columns, 45 batteries R. f. A. with 12 ammu- 3 batteries R. F. A. 2 heavy batteries R. Of/,, 
nltfon columns, 6 heavy batteries and 21 com- 2 Indian mountain batteries, 3 service and 2 
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railway companies of sappers and miners, and 
5 signal companies. No artillery ammunition 
columns were shown in the returns ten yea*s| 
ago, their formation having been part of a 
scheme undertaken at the beginning of the 
decade for Improving the organisation of horso 
and field artillery. The most notable chance 
in the sanctioned establishment was tho addi¬ 
tion of 3 regiments of cavalry and 6 of infantry 
in 1903 by tho absorption Into the regular 


army of tho Hyderabad contingent. 

Tho table below shows the total sanctioned 
establishment of the military forces in 1902 
and 1912, with tho actual strength also in 1912. 
To the auxiliary forces included in tho table 
might bo addod tho Military Police (total 
strength about 21,500) and the Border Military 
Police, Militia and levies (total strength about 
13,500). 



Sanctioned Estab¬ 
lishment 1st 
April, 1902. 

Sanctioned Estab¬ 
lishment 1st 
April, 1912. 

Actual Strength, 

1st April 1912. 

jTroops under the orders of tire 
Commander-in-Chief in India— 
British Officers 

5,058 

0,180 

6,135 

British Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned Officers 

and Men. 

71,070 

73,390 

73,472 

Indian Officors, Non-Com¬ 
missioned Officers and Men. 

148,049 

159,910 

151,038 

Troops not under the orders of 
the Commander in Chief— 
British Officers 

130 

7 

7 

Indian Officers, Non-Com¬ 
missioned Officers and Men. 

7,885 

21,059 

22,089 

Reserves . 

24,842 

35,736 

38,811 

Volunteers— 

1st April 1902. j 

1st April 1912. 

Enrolled Strength .. 

31,397 | 

38,948 

38,247 

Efficients . 

29,479 


EXPENDITURE ON MILITARY SERVICES. 

The figures of expenditure which bring out in a general way tho chief features of the decade, 
ended 1912 arc given in the following table below, which shows in summary form the expenditure 
year by year on all military services:— 




Gross. 

Net. 



Arm#'. . 

Military 

Works. 

Special 

Defences. 

Marine. 

Total. 

All Military 
Heads. 



* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-4)3 * 


17,346,392 

1,096,669 


409,222 

18,852,283 

17,634,013 

1003-04 


17,805,208 

1,034,654 

27,054 

613,751 

19,540,667 

18,140,823 

1004-05 

.? 

20,175,694 

981,599 

128,295 

620,789 

21,906,37* 

20,096,193 

,1005-00 


19,267,130 

1,094,905 

146,306 

551,070 

21,059,411 

19,070,039 

1006-07 


19,657,845 

1,127,515 

138,358 

4*3,385 

21,587,103 

20,170,360 

1007-08 


18,647,*33 

1,166,943 

116,287 

485,024 

20,415,787 

19,24,8354 

1008-00 


10,177,206 

| 967,302 

29,044 

470,957 

20,650,629 

19,002,988 

1909-10 


18,901,101 

858,342 

28,604 

461,167 

20,289,284 j 

19,112,823 

1010-11 % 


19,131,^80 

900,437 

7,987 

445,867 

20,486,071 

19,266,042 

1011-12 

• 

' r 

10,536,546 

900,057* 

4,706 

450,728 

20,901,637 

i__ 

19,558,580 
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The expenditure on these services in 1012-13 and the Budget estimates «for 1913-14 are 
appended :—• « 



Accounts, 

1909-1910. 

1 

Accounts. 

1910-1911. 

Accounts 

1911-1912. 

1 

1912-1913. 

1913-1914 

Budget. 


Budget, j 

Revised. 

Expenditure — 

India 

R*22,90,10,489 

23,13,41,500 

23,57,78,200 

m 

22,83,24,000 

23,23,64,000 

23,18,00,000 

Equivalent in 
Sterling .. 

£ 15,307,300 

15,422,707 

15,718,551 

15,221,600 

15,490,900 

15,457,300 

England 

£ 4,041,918 

5,003,304 

5,183,086 

5,190,900 

5,491,100 

5,550,500 

Total expendi¬ 
ture 

£ 20,249,284 

20,480,071 

20,901,037 

20,412,500 

20,982,000 

21,007,800 

lleceipts — 

India 

[{. 1,08,04,340 

1,20,30,453 

1,29,46 776 

1,43,88,000 

1,47,95,000 

1,48,85,000 

Equivalent in 
Sterling .. 

£ 724,290 

802,030 

803,119 

959,200 

986,300 

992,400 

England 

£ 412,071 

418,999 

479,938 

358,800 

360,300 

368,000 

Total Receipts 

£ 1,136,901 

1,221,029 

1,343,057 

1,318,000 

1,346,000 

1,301,000 

Net Expenditure.. 

£ 19,112,323 

19,205,042 

19,558,580 

19,094,500 

^19,035,400 

19,646,800 


KKTAIililSHKD STRENGTH of EUROPEAN and NATIVE ARMIES in BRITISH INDIA 
(exclusive of Native Artificers and Followers) for tho year 1911-12. 



Northern Army. 

Southern Army. 

Total. 

CORPS. 

its 

-0 

S’g 

C '3 a 

O 

Warrant & 
Non-C ora- 
mission e d 
Officers 
Privates. 

Total. 

C 0 in m i s- 
sioned Offi¬ 
cers. 

Warrant 
>< on-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers <fc 
Privates. 

Total./ 

Co m m*i s - 
sioned Offi¬ 
cers. 

Warrant & 
Non-Com - 
mission e d 
Officers & 
Privates. 

Total. 

European Army. 







a 

0 

0 


ltoyal Artillery .. 

298 

7,825 

8,123 

282 

7,308 

7,050 

580 

15,193 

15,773 

Cavalry .. 

102 

3,594 

3,750 

81 

1,709 

1,878 

243 

£>391 

5,034 

Royal Engineers . 

193 


193 

113 


113 

306 

.. 

300 

Infautry 

Invalid & Veteran 
Establishment. 

784 

28,16* 

28,948 

072 

24,126 

24,798 

1,456 

52,290 

53,746 

.. 

Indian Army 
General List, In¬ 
fantry 

General Officers 
unemployed .. 

58 


58 

33 

•• 

33 

91 

•• 

91 

Total, European 
Army .. 

1,495 

39,583 

t 

41,078 

1,181 

*33,291 

34,472 

2,076 

72,874 
_e_ i 

75,550 


For tho Administrative Commands (q v.). 
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British. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 

British. 

Native. 


CORPS. 

2 

8 

€ 

o 

Warrant 

and 

N. C. O. 

E o‘ . 
<3 . *d A 

a °S| 

O fc 

B 

a? 

o 

o 

Warrant 

and 

N. C. O. 

Officers . 

N. G O. 
and 
Men. 

Officers. 

Warrant 

and 

N. C. 

Officers. 

N. C. O. 
and 
Men. 

Native Army.— 
Artillery 
Body-Guards 

57 


6,436 

ii 


3,616 

68 


10,051 

3 


208 

4 


142 

7 


350 

Cavalry .. 

372 


J 5,509 

213 


9,0 47 

585 


24,556 

Sappers <fc Miners 

24 

120 

1,774 

46 

i87 

3,363 

70 

316 

5,137 

Infantry 

1,111 


67,231 

010 


53,444 

2,021 


120,675 

Total, Native 

Army .. 

1,567 

120 

91,! 57 

1.184 

187 

69,612 

2,751 

310 

100,769 

Imperial Service 
TroopsJ 

UJ 


.. 9,22a! 



.. | 13,169 


.. [ 

.. | 22,394 

4 ++ 

f Artillery .. 



~7 1,224 

.. i 


536 



1,760 

Ps OO 

Cavalry .. 



868 



4 L6 



1,284 

£.2 J 

to 

Sappers St 
Miners .. 



560 



714 



.. 1,274 


. Infantry... 



.. 18,082 



12,224 



.. 30,306 

Volunteers— 
Efficients 


19.738 



19,906 



39,644 


Res 

ervists 


1 1,620 



1,500 



3,120 

• • _• •_ 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian •waters. It has natu¬ 
rally varied in strength from time lo time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its Composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to tha disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1900, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur¬ 
ated, it consisted of tw§ second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the ayns traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the Easfr Indies squadron had con¬ 
siderably improved. Tho, battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place' of the second class 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. This 
is apparently part of the scheme for con¬ 
stituting a Pacific Fleet of throe “ units,” one 
unit being the Australian fleet which is ulti¬ 
mately to consist of 8 battle cruisers, 10 pro¬ 
tected cruisers, 18 destroyers and 12 submarines, 
but up to the present it has completed, or 
nearly so, one battle cruiser, three others, six 
destroyers and three submarines. The other 
two ** units” will be the squadrons stationed 
iu China and Indian waters respectively. 

Tho East Indies Squadron now consists of 
the following ships:— 

Flagship: Swfftsure, battleship, 11,800 

tons. 

Rear-Admiral It. H. Peirse, o.b.; m.v.o., Com- 
mdnder-in«Chief. Captain, Raymond, A. 
Nugent. 


Dartmouth, cruiser, 5,250 tons: Captain, 
H. L. Mawbey. 

Pelorus, cruiser, 2,135 tons ; Captain, F. H. 
Mitchell. 

Fox, cruiser, 4,050 tons: Captain F. W. 
Caulfield. 

Philomel, cruiser, 2,575 tons. Commander 
G. N. Ballard. 

Alert, sloop, 900 tons : Commander, A. E. 
Wood. 

Espiegle, sloop, 1,070 tons. Commander, 
W. Nunn. 

Odin, sloop, 1,070 tons: Commander W. 
Mellor. 

Contributions to the Navy. 

A cock ami bull story, to the effect that the 
Native Chiefs of India were going to present 
three super-Dreadnoughts and nine first class 
cruisers to the Imperial Navy, was started in 
November 1912, and directed public attention 
to the question whether India was paying an 
adequate amount for the services rendered 
by the Navy. Even the Naval Annual (1913 
edition) took part in tho agitation for an in¬ 
creased contribution by India. It says:— 
“ Humour lias been persistent regarding the 
attitude of India towards the Navy. Some 
exaggerated •tatemonts were published during 
tho year, but nothing definite has been done. 
This is the more surprising when it is remem¬ 
bered that, although the seaborne commerco 
of India totals 115 millions sterling, the annual 
contribution to the Navy is only £100,000 out 
of a total revenue of 82 millions sterling. It 
Is true that very heavy expenditure is involved 
in the military forces of India, but the com¬ 
merce, coast protection, and transporting of 
troops is dependent upon Britain’s sea power. 
There is a prospect that India will voluntarily 
follow the example of tho self-governing 
Dominions,” 
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The proportion of contributions from the' overseas Dominions towards ?laval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the ftnvy Estimates for 1913-14:— 


Received from 

Nature of Service. 

Total. 



Maintenance of ITis Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 
Indian d roop Service (on account, of work performed by 

£ 

100,000 



t he Admiralty) 

3,400 

India .. 


llepavnient on account of Services rendered by His Ma- 



jest.y’s Ships engaged in the suppressiwi of the Arms 




Traffic hi the Persian Gulf .. 

64,000 

Australian Common- 

[ 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 

wealth Dominion of 

1 

Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

10,800 

Canada. 

Australian Commonwealth. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. 

7,500 

Do. 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 


of the Royal Navy Reserve.. 

41,000 

Dominion of New Zealand 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im¬ 


perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 



Naval Reserve 

100,000 

Union of South Africa 

General maintenance of the Navy .. ,. 

85,000 

Newfoundland 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Resent' 

s;ooo 


Total 

415,300 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

That table, however, only shows a part of thn expenditure made by India on the Navy. 
Slneo 3HOI) India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government in con¬ 
sideration of services performed by the Ko\al Navy. Under existing arrangements, which date 
from 1800-7, the subsidy of £100,000 a year, already referred to, is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. Thu chief heads of marine expenditure, which 
amounts to nearly £100,000 annually, are shown below'. Charges and receipts In respect of pilot¬ 
age are no longer brought to account under this head ;—• 














The Indian Marine . 
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ROYAL INMAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marino (The Sea Serviod' 
under tho Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1012 when tlio East- India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with arme.d 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle¬ 
ments from tho Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
Tho first two ships, the Dragon and lloseander 
(or Osiandor), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain 4 >,5S fc, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the (Government in India have always 
maintained a sea sen ice. 

The periods or titles have been as follows:— 

Hon. K. I. Co’s Marino .. 1612—1080 

Horn bay „ .. 1080—1800 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1803 

Rombay f *ttarine .. .. 1803—1877 

If. M. Indian Marine .. .. 1877—1892 

Royal Indian Marine . .1892, Present day. 

'Phe Marine lias always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1008 when 
tho E. India Co. took over Bombay, Caplain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy- 
Governor. from then until 1877 the Marine 
was under tho Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es¬ 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im¬ 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Pomhay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 


War Service of the Marine. 

1012-1717. Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap¬ 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 17f0 Capture of Castlo of Gheria, 
1774 Maliratta War, capture of Tannab. batter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trineomnlce, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign uruler Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 Wir with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port. Louis. Early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi¬ 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against .Sultan of 


Sambar. 1817-18 Maliratta War, capture 
of Forts at Severndroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Bcni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-20 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
ratcr. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Seinde War 
Battle of Meance, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-40 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban; 
Bassein, Promo and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Busbire, Mnhammerah and 
Aliwaz. 1850-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Hoyt. 1800 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan ami Pekin. 1871 Abys¬ 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-bshai Expedition. 1890 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Tmtirbe; 
Mombiissa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China, 
relief of Pekin. 1902-0J Somaliland Expedition. 

Personnel, 1913 (4). 

Director. 

Captain Waller Lumsden, o.v.o., a.-d.-c., 
r.n. (Retired), Office Residence, Marine House, 
Bombay. 

(The Director, R.T.M., advises the Govern¬ 
ment of India on all maritime malters). 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR. 

Captain G. S. llmvett, ILLM., Off. Residence, 
Marine House, Calcutta. 

Assistant Direc tor, 

Captain E. .T. Hordern, R.I.M., OIL Residence; 


R.I.M. Dockyard, Bombay. 

Officers. 

Commanders .. .. ,, .. 32 

Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants ,. 72 

Chief Engineers ]0 

Engineers and Assistant Engineers .. 72 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners .. ,, ., ., 29 

Clerks 20 

Engine Drivers .4 


„ Petty Officers a no Men. 

2,225 Recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Ships. 

Troopships .. . .R. I. M. S. Dufferin ..0315 tons .. 10,191 Horse Power. 

„ . .. „ Hard in go ..5405 „ .. 9,300 

„ .. .. „ North brook.. 5039 „ .. 7,249 ,, 

(The above would be armed In the event of war.) 

Station Ship .. . .R.'I. M, S. Dalhousic ..1524 tons .. 2,202 noise Power, Aden. 

,, .. „ Mayo ,.1125 „ t. 2,157 Rangoon. 

Despatch Vessel .. „ Lawrence .. 903 .. 1,277 „ Persian G. 

Carries 4.4 pds., F. gun. 

Special Service .. „ Minto ., 900 tons .. 2,025 ;; Persian Gulf, 

(employed on suppression of arms traffic). 

Surveying Ship . ,R. I* M, S. Investigator .1014 tons .. 1,500 Horse Power. 

„ .. .. „ Palinurus .. 299 „ .. 480 „ 

River Steamer .. „ Comet .. 182 „ .. 190 „ Baghdad, 

(carries 2 0.45, 5 Barrel Nordenfelt guns). 

River Steamer . .R. I. M. S. Bhamo ,. 172 tons .. 250 Horse Power, Burma. 

•. .. „ Sladen .. 270 „ .. 360 „ ;; 

« Carries 3 Q. F. guns. 

Hi addition to the above are 31 launches composed of special service launches, target, 
towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, etc, 
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Dockyards. 

There are two Royal Indian Marine Dock¬ 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Dombay, together 
with factories which enables the whole of the 
repairs for the ships of the East India Squadron 
of the Noyal Na\y and for the ships of the 
Royal Indian Marine and local (Governments to 
be carried out, and tugs, lightships, pilot 
schooners, launches, etc., constructed. 

Principal Oitkkks, Romp ay Dock Yard. 

R. 1. M. Officers. 

Stuff Officer, Lieut. E. W. Huddleston. R.i.vr. 

Inspector of Muchincrp. Chief Engineer, 
T. II. Knight, JU.vr. 

(TVIM \N OFFICERS. 

Chief Constructor, Mr. '1'. Avery 

Const) urtor, Mr. D. II. North. 

J’rincipuf Officers, Calcutta Dockyard. 

If. 1. M. OlTICKRS. 

Stuff Officer, Commander J. ,T. W. Caldeion, 
R.l.M. 

Inspector of Much inert/, Chief Engineer, 
.T. Lush, r.t.m. 

ClVTI, OfMCKRS. 

fonsti urtor, ]Mr. (L i*. Ncwnhiim. 


Appointments*' 

f In addition to tho regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the lh J. M. Dockyards, the following appoint¬ 
ments under local Governments arc held by 
tjfiicors m the’Royal Indian Marine. 

Bomhay. 

Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, 1st 
Engineer and Ship Wright Surveyor and 2nd 
and 3rd Engineers and shipwright surveyors 
to the Government ^f Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Tort Officer. Deputy Port Officer and As¬ 
sistant Port Officer, 2nd and 3rd Engineers 
and shipwiight surveyors to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Burma. 

Principal Port Officer, Burma, First Assist¬ 
ant Fort Officer, Unngoon. Kngitfver and ship¬ 
wright. surveyor to Government of Burma. 

Assistant. Do. do. do. do. 

Port Officer, Akyub, Moidmoiu and Basse!n. 
Maiine Triin^pnif Officer, Mandalay, and Snper- 
1 intending Engineer, Mandalay. 

Ai>i;n. 

Port Officer. 

Karachi. 

Port Officer. 

Port Bi.mil 

( Engineer and Harbour Master. 


Expenditure. 

Recent expenditure on the lloyal Indian Maiine under all heads has Vleen :— 

For 1911-1912 . 11 s. 3,7(12.000. 

For 1012-1013 . Rs. 3,822,000. 

Against this were roeeipls, from Dockyards, for outside work doin', and from salt's of 
vessels, stores etc, which amounted in 1011-12 to Ks. f,27.»,000 and in 1012-13 If, Its. 1,318,000, 
so that, the actual cost, to the State for t ho w hole sendee was :—• 

] 011-1012. Bs. 2,189.000. 

1012-1013. Rs. 2,504,000. 


THE NICHOLSON COMMITTEE. ’ 


The Earl of Crewe (Secretary of State for 
India) announced In the House of Lords on 
November 2, 1011; that the Government of 
India Was conducting an inquiry into the vari¬ 
ous departments, with the view of seeing what 
economies might, be oflected, and in that op¬ 
eration the Department of tho Army was pro¬ 
perly included, but there would be no sacrifice 
of the safety of India or any risk in maintain¬ 
ing order. They had been asked by the Gov¬ 
ernment that they should he assisted in making 
an inquiry into the whole military position 
by a Committee over which Fjf'Id-Marshal 
Sir W. Nicholson would preside. 

The Committee met in Simla in May 1012, 
consisting of:—F. M. Sir \V. (afterwards Lord- 
Nieholson ; Lt. General Sir Percy Lake, Chief 
of the General Staff in India; Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Seal Ion, Indian Army ; and Sir William Meyer, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras 
(now Finance Member of Council). The Com¬ 
mittee were instructed by their terms of re¬ 
ference:—First, to carry out a comprehensive 
survey of tlie various circumstances requiring 
the use of Military Force which may arise out of 
the external or interal situation in India under 


the conditions which now exist or may probably 
arise during the next few years. Secondly, 
to consider and report ( on the numbers and 
constitution of tbe armed force widely should 
he maintained in India to .meet these obliga¬ 
tions. Thirdly, to consider and report whether 
any, and if so, what measures for the reduction 
of Military expenditure are compatible with 
the efficient, maintenance of thfct force. Its 
deliberations, which were private, continued 
until Lord Nicholson left, India in April, 1913, 
and it was announced in the House of Commons 
that the Committc’s report would not be pub¬ 
lished. According to the Military correspon¬ 
dent of The Times (June 2, 1913) it has “ been 
known for some time past that a division of 
opinion has taken place within the Committe. 
Lord Nicholson and* Sir William Meyer havo 
signed what must be called by courtesy a ma¬ 
jority report, because the distinguished Field- 
Marshal was given the invidious advantage of 
a casting vote. But Sir Percy Lake and Sir 
Robert Scallon are credited witty having taken 
strong exception to many of the proposals 
made by their colleagues, and gull doubtless 
draft a minority report,” 



Three important facts have to be borne 
mind in considering the finances of India. The 
first is that the Budget of the Government of 
India includes also the transactions of the Local 
Governments, and that the revenues enjoy 
bv the latter are mainly derived from sources 
which they share with the Cential Govern¬ 
ment. The principles underlying the relations 
of the supremo with the local governments are 
explained in the chapter dealing with this ques¬ 
tion. Generally speaking certain heads of 
revenue arc divided equally between the pro¬ 
vinces and the Imperial Government, and cer¬ 
tain heads are enjoyed entirely by the local 
governments. These vary with different pio- 
vinces, but broadly it may be said that the divi¬ 
ded heads are land revenue, excise, stamps, 
income-tax and the in-comings from the large 
iriigation works. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments take the whole of tlio receipts under 
forests and registration, and the income of the 
spending departments which they manage, 
such as ordinary public works, police, educa¬ 
tion, medical, courts and jails. The Govern¬ 
ment of India take the whole of the revenue 
accruing from the export of opium, salt, customs, 
mint, railways, posts and telegraphs, military 
receipts and tribute from Nativo Slates. As 
regards the expenditure, the Government of 
India are mainly responsible for the outlay 
relating to defence, railways, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, interest on debt and home charges; 
and the provinces for* charges connected with 
land revenue and general administration, 
forests, police, courts and jails, education and 
medical, whilst charges for iiligation and ordi¬ 
nary public works are common to both Im¬ 
perial and Pipvincial. The second point is 
that a very large proportion of the revenue of the 
Government of India is derived not from 
taxation but from great Slate enterprises. It 
may be taken roughly that nearly two-thirds 
of the gross revenue is derived from sources 
other than taxation t sujilt as the land 
revenue, opium, forests, tribute from Native I 
States, posts and telegraphs, railways and 
irrigation. The third point is that the 

Secretary of State for India enters into very large 
financial transactions on behalf of the Indian 
Govcmipent in order to meet what are generi- 
cally known as f>ho Home Charges. These 
amount now to some eighteen millions sterling 
and are met by the Secretary of State selling 
for gold drafts in rupees on the Indian Trea¬ 
suries known* as the Coun*il Bills or telegra¬ 
phic transfers. These Home Charges were 
for many years erroneously described as a 
“ drain ” on India. A large proportion how¬ 
ever goes to defray the interest on the sterling 
debt and tho outlay on the purchase of stores 
and railway materials which cannot be ac- 

S uired in India. The only part of the Ilomc 
harges which by any stretch of the imagination 
can bo termed a “ drafh" is that which 
stands for civil and military officers on leave 
or pension, and here it is now recognised that 
India receives exceedingly good value for 
services'* rendered. One supplementary point 
which needs consideration is that the finances 
of India have been artificially inflated for several 
vears*by tteo unusual' opium receipts. The 
Government of India sell opium for export to 
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China or the light of exporting opium to China; 
and in view of the approaching end of this trade 
inflated prices were given for opium for export. 
This led to large windfall surpluses which have 
made tho Government finances appear more 
prosperous than they really are. 


Ten Years’ Finance. 

We may now turn to the financial results 
of the last ten years in pounds sterling. 



lie venue. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Surplus. 

1902- 3 

1903- 1 

£ 

65,300,000 

71,000,000 

£ 

62,200,000 

08,000,000 

£ 

3,100,000 

3,000,000 

1904- 5 

1905- 0 

71,100,000 

70,800,000 

07,700,000 

08,700,000 

3,400,000 

2,100,000 

1900-7 

1907-8 

73,100,000 

71,900,000 

71,500,000 

70,700,000 

1,600,000 

300,000 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 .. 

69,800,000' 

74,000,000 

73,500,000 

74,000,000 

♦3,700,000 

600,000 

1910- 11 .. 

1911- 12 .. 

80,300,000 

82,835,750 

70,900,000 

78,895,410 

3,400,000 

3,940,334 

1912- 13 .. 

1913- 14 .. 

80,985,300 

82,321,800 

83,623,400 

81,010,000 

3,361,000 
fl, 311,200 


♦Deficit. tDstimated. 


Budget for 1913-14. 

After this general statement wo can consider 
the budget for the coming year. All Indian bud¬ 
gets arc framed oil the expectation of a normal 
season. But tlio character of the season de¬ 
pends almost entirely on the nature of an erra¬ 
tic monsoon rainfall; consequently in the words 
of an ex-Financc Minister, every Indian bud¬ 
get is a gamble in rain. If the rains arc good 
then there will be a large surplus ; if the rains 
fail, there will be a deficit. These conditions 
make close estimating in India impossible, and 
induce periodical large surpluses varied by 
deficits. In the current budget the opium sur¬ 
pluses disappear ; the export to China lias cea¬ 
sed, for nil practical purposes. Apart from 
opium tho prospects were bright when tho 
estimates were framed, and the Finance Minis¬ 
ter estimated a revenue of £ 82,322,000, and 
an aggregate expenditure of £ 83,850,000. 
thus there is a difference of £1,528,000. This 
arises from the inclusion of provincial finance 
in the Imperial Budget. For several years 
very large sums have been allotted to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments from the opium surpluses 
for non-rccurring expenditure on education and 
sanitation. These the Local Governments 
were unable to spend, owing to the delay in 
maturing their plans. Consequently all the 
provincial Exchequers are overflowing, and 
now that adequate plans have been madcr of 
expenditure, it is proposed (o dtaw upon 
them during the current year to the ex¬ 
tent of £2,839,200. If these anticipations 
arc realised, tho year will close with an Imperial 
surplus of £1,311,200. 


Indian Finance 

iif 
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The detail# of the budget aro set out in the^ following table. As the manner in which tlio 
groat heads of income like land revenue, runways, irrigation and customs are realised is 
described in separate articles ( q . v.) they need not detain us here. 


IUSVJiNUE. 

•Accounts, 

1931-1012. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1932-1913. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1913-1914. 

Principal Hoads of Revenue— 

Land Revenuo 

Opium . 

£ 

20,764,697 

5,961,278 

£ 

21^44,900 

5,002,000 

£ 

21,399,900 

1,445,000 

Salt . 

Stamps . 

3,391,212 

4,815,129 

3,330,700 

5,095,800 

3,405,300 

5,231,500 

Excise 

Customs 

Other Heads .. 

7,609,753 

6,468,567 

5,194,604 

8,173,700 

0,984,600 

5,453,200 

8,410,900 
* 6,862,800 
* 4,919,100 

Total Principal Heads .. 

54,205,240 

55,351,700 

51,680,500 

Interest 

Post Otlice . 

3,448,741 

2,134,279 

1,403,900 

2,259,500 

1,287,300 

2,360,800 

Telegraph 

Mint . 

1,087,425 

367,100 

1,142,000 

532,000 

1,191,800 

240,000 

Civil Departments .. . 

Miscellaneous 

1,238,131 

813,076 

1,295,300 

713,100 

1,296,300 

589,200 

llailway : Net Receipt# . 

Irrigation . 

15,891,725 

3,980,052 

18,217,400 

4,362,900 

17,623,500 

4,403,900 

Othor Public Works .. . 

Military Receipts . 

326,924 

1,343,057 

300,900 

1,310,600 

280,900 
• 1,301,000 

Total Revenue .. 

82,835,750 

86,985,300 

82,321,800 

EXPENDITURE. 


• * ' 


DIreet Demands on the Revenues 

Interest 

8,670,174 

2,037,735 

8,743,100 

1,807,900 

9,469,700 

1,310,000 

Post Otiice . 

Telegraph . 

2,008,470 

1,093,934 

2,03(f,400 

1,121,100' 

2,057,200 

1.231,000 

Mint .' 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments.. 

110,607 

16,406,160 

142,300 

16,722,900 

103,700 

19,434,500 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges. 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous 

Charges .. .. .. •.. 

Irrigation . 

4,898,823 
1,000,000 

12,103,955 

3,174,883 

4,940,400 

1,000,000 

12,601,300 

3,313,100 

5,087,000 

1,000,000 

13,071,200 

3,564,600 

Other Public Works. 

Military Services . 

5,454,048 

20,901,637 

6,193,600 

20j982,000 

6,513,100 

21,007,800 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and 

Provincial. 

Deduct —Portion of Provincial Expenditure 
defrayed from Provincial Balances 

77,926,332 

444,943 

79,604,100 

83,849,800 

r 

2,839,200 

Total Expenditure charged to Revenue , 

78,895,416 

83,623,400 

«31,010$00 
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Allocation of Surpluses. 

Out of the Budget surplus tho following 
allotments wore made :— 

2 } croros for non-recurring expenditure on 
education. 

croros for urban sanitation. 

30 lakhs to Hurma for communications. s 

20 lakhs to Assam for development. 

1 croro in aid of general provincial re¬ 
sources. 

Tho last mentioned grant was allocated at 
the rate of 12 lakhs to each of the larger pro¬ 
vinces and 8 lakhs each lor the smaller ad¬ 
ministrations. It is to bo devoted to such 
schemes as each Local Government may deem 
to be most necessary in view of varying and 
special requirements. The object of making 
these allotments was to place the Provinces in 
possession of such substantial sums that they 
would be ablo,jt '0 make out and adiicre to well 
considered programmes of development. 

In the current budget the Finance Minister 
found himself able, in spite of t-lic loss of the 
opium revenue, to avoid tho imposition of now 
taxation, to maintain the existing standard ot 
expenditure, and to provido substantial con¬ 
tributions to meet the ever-growing needs of 
the country. One crore was allotted for 
recurring expenditure on education and sani¬ 
tation, distributing 85 lakhs to the Major 
Provinces, assigning 7 lakhs as Imperial ex¬ 
penditure, and retaining a reserve of 8 lakhs, 
'ten lakhs were added to the provision for 
agricultural expenditure ; 10 lakhs were allot¬ 
ted for medical relief * and 791 lakhs, or 
£ 530,000 wero allocated for the abolition of 
provincial cesses to enable Local Governments 
to forego the amounts which were appropriated 
for Provincial use from the cess on land, thus 
permitting the funds of local bodies to be 
increased by that amount. 

Capital Expenditure. 

Ttefercnco has been mado to the fact that the 
Secretary of State conducts large financial 
operations on behalf of ^the * Government of 
India. Tho manner in winch this is done has 
formed the subject of sharp controversy, and 
is under inquiry by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, (q. v.) 
Briefly, the criticism is £hat the Secretary of 
Stato has Reaped up huge balances in London 
in excess of his requirements f£18 millions, 
against a customary £4 millions) by selling 
Council Bills beyond his needs. It *a propos¬ 
ed in the current year to reduce the balances 
in London and alndia by no less a sum than 
£U millions, by meeting capital expenditure 
from balances rather than from loans. During 
the year the capital requirements of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are put at £19J millions for 
irrigation, railways and the new capital at 
Delhi. By drawing so largely on the balances, 
this capital expenditure will be met by direct 
Government borrowings in India of only £2 

THE LANI 

The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in india has operated from time imme¬ 
morial. It may bo roughly formulated thfis— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the rcverftie derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent, On strictly theoretical grounds, ex¬ 


millions. There will be no addition to the 
sterling debt. The loan transactions of India 
for the past four years are a striking index 
to the ocomomic strength of the country. 
India borrows only for remunerative expendi¬ 
ture on railways and irrigation, if we exclude 
the exceptional circumstances of the new Delhi. 
The net result of the loan transactions, taking 
into account the discharge of temporary - 
debt, and including both the direct borrowings 
and the capital raised through the railway 
companies, is as follows :— 

In 1909-10 there was a net addition of 
£13 millions. 

In 1910-11 there was a net addition of 
£61 millions. 

In 1911-12 there was a net addition of 
£l& millions. 

I 11 1912-13 a net decrease of £1 million. 

Profit and Loss. 

On March 31, 1913, the debt of India amount¬ 
ed to £274,402,873—-namely rupee debt-, con¬ 
verted into sterling at Is. 4d. the rupee, 
£95,223,680, and sterling debt £179,179,193. 
There were also other obligations of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, including savings banks 
balances,judicial and departmental deposits, 
balances and service funds, etc., amounting to 
£20,277,915, and the various railway annuities, 
representing at present an annual charge of 
£3,357,600. Dp to the same date the Govern¬ 
ment of India had devoted £143,904,807 to the 
construction of railways and £37,646,800 to tho 
construction of irrigation works. It had pur¬ 
chased from guaranteed companies ( in some 
cases by cash payments, in others by annuities, 
and in 0110 ease by the direct issue of India 
stock to the company) nine railways, on which, 
at the time of purchase, £108,092,386 had been 
spent from capital raised by tho companies. 
Its advances to railway companies stood at 
£11,272,232, and it had lent £12,080,234 not to 
Native States, corporations, agriculturists, etc. 
Other assets were the Gold Standard Reserve, 
consisting of £4,000,000 held in rupees in India, 
sterling securities of a market value of 
£15,945,669, £1,620,000 in gold at the Bank of 
England, and £1,005,664 in cash at short notice 
in London; the cash balances in India, 
£19,293,333 ; and the cash balances in England, 
£8,784,200. 

The new asignments made for education in 
1913-14, added to those (amounting to £373,100) 
which were made in 1912-13, bring up to 
£695,400 the total provision up to date, from 
special grants mado by the Government of 
India, for annual expenditure in pursuance of 
the statement mado at the Delhi Durbar of 
December 12, *911. The capital expenditure on 
permanent works at tho new capital at Delhi 
incurred or estimated to be incurred is as fol¬ 
lows 1911-12, £5,000 ; 1912-13, £112,000 ; 

1913-14, £1,333,000. 

> REVENUE. 

ccption may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
tho Government and the cultivator. Tho 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to tho value of hie 
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holding. The official term for Hie method 
by which the hand Revenue is determined is 
V Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle' 
ment in India—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti¬ 
vator. The Permanent. Settlement was intro¬ 
duced info India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu¬ 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1H59. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere tho system of Temporary .Settle¬ 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic suney, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra¬ 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle¬ 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu¬ 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
tor this work. Tho duties of a Settlement 
Officer arc thus described in Slraohey’a India 
(revised c lit ion, 1911):—“Ho has to deter¬ 
mine the amount of the Government demand, 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land, lie has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to iiim is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de¬ 
partments and other reforms have howcvei 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much greatei 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements, 
All the work of the settlement officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as¬ 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of tho Government before they become finally 
binding; and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of tho settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject ot 
future dispute, whether affecting the interest* 
of the State or of the people. The intention 
la to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists." 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ityotwari and Zemin- 
dciH tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
war i tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land¬ 


lord pays on a rental assessment. In the ease 
of the former, however, thefts are two kinds 
►of Ityotwari holdings—those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov¬ 
ernment, and those in which the laud is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil¬ 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
fe venue oil the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. r l^e basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favouiable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at tho time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by Ills own enterprise or by “unearned incre¬ 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-elassify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess¬ 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of th£ revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circums¬ 
tances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti¬ 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls, as low as 35 and even 25 per¬ 
cent. and only raacly^s the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to ltyot- 
ivari tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is tin# extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About t\fclvc years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an Influ¬ 
entially signed memorial to fix onc-flfth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this menfbrial and other 
representations tho Government of India 
(Lord Ourzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu¬ 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact" and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade." This Resolution, to¬ 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume; it is still the authoritative expo¬ 
sition of the principles controlling ^hc Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es¬ 
tablished by this Resolution the Rowing 
points are noted —(1) In Zemindari tracts 
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progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government's po'Iicy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed' 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) in the same areas the State docs not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inte¬ 
rests of the tenants against oppression at th£ 
hands of the landlords ; (3) in Iiyotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with now settlements simplified and cheap¬ 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate no#* burdensome; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance - 
{c 1 ) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to bo imposed progressively and gra¬ 
dually, and n«,t per sattum ; (5) greater clasti- 
eity in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(r) a more general resort to reduction of assess¬ 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi¬ 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time; to time to protect the in¬ 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses¬ 
ion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1880 placed important checks on en¬ 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Aet was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
Ins heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em¬ 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of i(s revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly rcstreted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
elf cut of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good (leal of legis¬ 
lation affecting land tej.ure has been passed 
from time 1 to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal, 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 


the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
** so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed." 

Government and cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul¬ 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo¬ 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov¬ 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated:—"The 
Survey Depaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc¬ 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing' settlement operations to a mini¬ 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec¬ 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis¬ 
tress supensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

The amount of gross revenue raised on the 
land is about £21,000,000 per annum , out of 
a total from all sources of about £75,000,000 
per annum. This compares very favourably 
with the £34,000,000 of land revenue recorded 
as having been raised annually from a smaller 
empire by Aurangzebc. 

The literature of the subject is eonsiderabl. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information:—"Land Reve¬ 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s " Land Systems of British 
India"; Sir John Strache>’s "India, its 
Administration and Progress 1911," (Macmil¬ 
lan & Co.): M. Joseph Chailley’s "Adminis¬ 
trative Problems of British India" (Mac¬ 
millan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis¬ 
tration Reports of the Respective Provincial 
Governments. 
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The Excise revenue in British India is dcriv- in the Madras Presidency, and yields about 
ed from the manufacture and sale of in toxica- two-thirds of the total receipts from liquors, 
ting liquors, hemp drugs and opium. It is a It is usually prepared by distillation from the 
commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- Mahuva flower, molasses and other forms of 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in unrefined sugar, fermented palm juice and lice, 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
Therc is, however, abundant evidence to show istration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and and the first steps to bring these systems under 
was a source of revenue. control were the limitation of the number of 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
sumed arc country spirit; fermented palm juice ; of an improved Out-Still System under which 
beer made*, from grain ; country brands of rum, the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer a special shop was annually granted. This of 
and imported wine, beer and spirits. Coun- course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
try spirit? is th domain source of revenue, except Government to impose hap-hnzard taxation 
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on the liquor traffic as a whole, by means of that the various systems liaVe been or are gra- 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still-tillery System under which the manufacture 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
dard of purity or a ilxed strength of liquor, by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
Moreover for political and other reasons the the supply price to be charged arc fixed 
extent of control could not at first be complete, in the contract and the right of vend is separa- 
Thcro were tribes of aborigines who regarded rely disposed of. This is the system that now 
the privilege of making their own liquor in prevails over the greater portion of British India, 
their private homes as a long established right; The other significant reforms have been the 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
tions to their god should be such as had been regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
made by their own hands. The introduction vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
of any system amongst those peoples had to in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as of disposal of vend licences, reductions and 
the Administration began to be consolidated, re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all and control of local Advisory Committees, 
over the country under the crude arrangements anil gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- view to checking consumption, 
tral Government enclosures called Distillc- The average incidence of taxation per proof 
lies, thus enabling Government to perfect its gallon of distillery spirit amounted in 1911-12 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; to Us. 5-2-6, Its. 4-8-0 was derived from still- 
ami to regularize its taxation by imposing a head duty and He. 0-10-0 from vend fees. Tho 
direct still-liead duty on every * gallon isued average consumption per 1000 of the popula¬ 
tion! the Distillery, Under Distillery arrange- tion in distillery areas varies from 23 gallons 
ments it has also been possible to regulate in Eastern Bengal to 173 gallons in the Bombay 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of Presidency Proper (1910-11). 
liquor and its disposal subsequent to its Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms, 
leaving the Distillery by means of a s-ystem of called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. the revenue is obtained from a ilxed fee on every 

tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor. 

Various Systems. j n Bengal and Burma the sale of shop licenses 

Tho Out-Still System may be taken to in- is the sole form of taxation. Country brands 
elude all systems piior in order cf development of rum, and so called brandies and whiskies, 
to the imposition ot Still-head duty. Briefly arc distilled from grape juice, etc. Tho manu- 
stated the stages of development have been— facture is carried out in private distilleries in 
First: farms of large tracts; Second : farms various parts of India. A number of breweries 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- has beeea established, mostly in the hills, for 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular the manufacture of a light beer for European 
places without any exclusive prhiicge over a and Eurasian consumption, 'rtie uniform fee of 
definite area ; Fourth : farms of similar right 3 annas per gallon is levied all over India at 
subject to control of means and times for di&- the time of issue. 

tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- Foreign liquor is subject to an import duty 
ments have had to deal with the subject in at the tariff rates, the most important of which 
different ways suited to local conditions, and is Us. 9-0-0 por proof gallon on spirit and 3 
so the order of development from the lower annas per gallon*on Beer. It can only be sold 
forms of systems to the higher has not been undir a license. 

always everywhere identical in details. Vet DKU<;<\—The narcotic products of tho hemp 
iu its essence and main features the Excise plant consumed in India fall under three main 
Administration in most provinces of British categories : namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
India has progressed on uniform lines, the key tops of the c»Ji i vattd female hemp plant; 
note lying in attempts, where it lias not been eharas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
possible to work with the Ilxed duty system active drug when collected separately; and 
in its simplest forms, to combine the fanning bluing, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
and lived duty systems with the object of scour- whether male or female cultivated or uncultl- 
ing that evory gallon of spirit should bear a cer- vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
taln amount of taxation. The Out-Still System tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
has in its turn been superseded by either the storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
Frec-supply system or the District Monopoly quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
system. The Free-slippiy system is one of licenses anil restriction on private possession, 
free competition among the licensed distil- Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
lei’s in respect of manufacture. The right of usually sold by auction. 

vend is separately disposed of. The District Opium. —Opium is consumed In all provin- 

monopoly system on tho other hand Is one iu ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- in the form of pills ; but hi some places, chiefly 
ture and sale in a district Is leased to a farmer on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
gubjcct to a certain amount of minimum still- dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
head duty revenue in tho monopoly area being in the City of Bombay and other large towns, 
guaranteed to the State during the term of The general practice is to sell opium from the 
the lease. Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 

Tho recommendations of the Indian Excise house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
Committee of 1905-00 resulted in numerous to tho public is sold by annual auction to one 
reforms in British India, one of them being oc several sanctioned shops. 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Govcmmont from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and tho salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There arc four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in ltajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Ilann of 
dutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the ilidus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
} are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The ltajputana supply chielly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In tho ltann 
of dutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. I 11 Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva¬ 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the largo volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
tho Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 


both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the' 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and llajaputana the salt manu-^ 
factories arc under the control of the Northern 
India Balt Department, a branch of the Finance 
Department. In Madras and Bombay the 
manufactories are under the supervision of 
Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of tho free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu¬ 
guese territorories of Goa and Damaun, op the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Its. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced 
to its. 2 ; in 1905 to JRs. 1-8 and in 1907 to lie. 1 
at which figure it now stands. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. To illustrate the growth of 
consumption, in 1902-03, with a tax of Its. 2-8-0 
per maund, the revenue was 838 lakhs, for 
1913-14 with a duty of lie. 1, the estimated 
revenue is 407 lakhs. The consumption for the 
coming year is put down at 47,996,000 maunds. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Indian fiscal system consists of a 
moderate tariff for revalue purposes only. 
There is a general import duty of five per cent. 
ad valorem on all goods imported by sea, with 
special conditions for textiles and a largo free 
list. Export duties are levied only on rice, at 
the rate of three annas per maund of 82 
pounds. Tho export is principally from Burma. 

Tho import duties have varied from time to 
tiino according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent, in tho days of financial stringency 
which followed they wenPrancd to 10 and in 
sonic cases 20 per cent. Jn 3 875 they were 
reduced to five per cent., but tho opinions of 
Free Traders, and tho agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induce 1 a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources 
of revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties 
were reiraposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being 
excluded. Continued financial stringency brou¬ 
ght piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
31 per cent, on all woven goods—an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced In the country. The products of the 
hand-looms arc excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular In India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported ty) China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d. an ounce; and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £ l minion annually, # . 


The principal exemptions from the tariff 
are food grains, machinery, railway material 
and coal. Iron and steel pay a nominal duty 
of one per cent. 

The Customs revenue* for tho current year 
is estimated at its. 10,29,42,000, or £0,862,800; 

The Customs Department is administered 
by an Imperial Customs Service responsible to 
the Imperial Government in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry, but acting through 
the Local Governments. The senior Collectors 
are Covenanted Civilians specially chosen 
for this duty ; the subordinates are recruited 
in India and in England. 

Income Tax. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9J d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the presont schedule was con¬ 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pios in the rupee, or about 
Old. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees.. The tax is paid by about 
300,000 people, and although it is unpopular 
chiefly because it was nominally only tempor¬ 
arily imposed, and because it falls most, heavily 
on those with fixed incomes, there is no likeli¬ 
hood of its repeal. The yield of assessed (axes 
is Us, 2,63,72,000, or 21,758,200. 
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THE DEBT 

< 

The registered debt of India consists of rupee 
loans raised in India and sterling loans raised in 
England. At the end of 3910-11 the rupee loans, 
bearing interest, amounted to Rs. 37,92,40,200 
(=£91,049,347) and the sterling debt to 
£177,981,751. There were also at the end of the 
year Its. 17,31,055 (=£115,464) and £16,584 of 
the rupco and sterling loans, respectively 
not bearing interest, chiefly representing 
unconverted paper. 

When the trading charter of the East India 
Company expired in 1835, the rupee debt was 
Us. 332*95 millions, fifteen years later, in 
1850-51, the debt reached Its. 453*30 millions, 
and it stood at almost exactly that sum in the 
year preceding the mutiny of 1857. That con¬ 
vulsion caused a large increase in the rupee debt 
which stood at Its. 635*55 millions in 1859-60, 
the year following the suppression of the revolt. 
The debt then gradually rose to Its. 697*57 
millions by 1874-75, and another large increase 
occurred in the succeeding decade, due to the 
great famine of 1877-78 and to the military 
operations in Afghanistan which followed the 
famine, By 1883-84 the rupee debt rose to 
Rs. 931*25 milions. There was then a further 
increase to Its. 980*4 millions in 1887-88, to 
Its. 1,007*48 millions in 1888-89, and to 
Rs. 1,052*8 millions in 1893-94. A three per 
cent, loan was raised in July 1896, and the debt 
stood at Its. 1,082'12 millions at the end of 
1896-97 and increased to Rs. 1,191*99 millions 
in 1903-04, to Rs. 3,258*75 millions in 1905-06, 
to Its. 3,366*67 millions in 1909-10, and to 
Rs. 1,379*24 millions in 1910-11. 

Growth of Debt. 

Tho interest-bearing sterling debt was very 
small until tho mutiny year, but the increase 
was rapid after that. As in India, the rate of 
interest on the sterling debt has been gradually 
reduced from 4, 41, and 5 percent, to 21, 3, and 
3i per cent, respectively. At the end of 1910-11 
proportions of the debt held at these rates are 
£11,892,207 at 21 per cent.,£66,724,530 (includ¬ 
ing 3 per cent., India stock of the nominal value 
of £3,000,000 issued in August 1000, £2,009,500 
issued in 1901-02, £1,500,000 issued in May 
1902, £1,500,000 issued in 1903-04, £2,500,000 
issued in 1904-05, £12,089,146 issued in 1905-06, 
and £2,000,000 issued in 1906-07) at 3 per cent, 
and £85,511,748 at 3£ per cent. In May 1907 
a 31 per cent, sterling loan of £3,500,000 was 
raised and in January 1908 a further 34 per cent, 
loan of £5,000,000 was raised towards providing 
for railway capital expenditure of 1908-09 and 
for the discharge of certain Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway debentures. ‘Simi¬ 
larly in February 1909, a loan of £7,500,000 and 
in January 1910 a further Joan of £7,500,000 
were issued at tho same rate of interest. In 
October 1910, 3J per cent. India Bonds for 
£4,000,000 were issued for the discharge of the 
Madras and Indian Midland Railway debentures 
and in March 1911 a new 3$ per cent sterling 
loan of £3,500,000 was issued to provide funds 
for capital expenditure hi 1911-12, 

Railway Expenditure. 

A large proportion both of the sterling and of 


OF INDIA. 

the rupee debt was incurred in connection with 
the construction of railways and other public 
works. Considerable additions to the rupee and 
sterling debt were made in the two years 1896-97 
and 1897-98 in consequence of famine, plague, 
war, and the prosecution of railway extension, 
and to the sterling debt in 1900 and subsequent 
years for the purchase of the G. I. I\ Railway, 
the discharge of its debentures, and advances of 
Indian Railway Companies. In addition to the 
loans raised during 1907-08 the Secretary of 
State incurred liability in respect of £2,144,800 
debentures of the Madras Railway Company on 
the purchase of the undertaking on the 31st 
December 1907. At the end of 1910-11 tho 
total registered debt in India and England was 
distributed in the proportion of 15 and 85 per 
cent, between “ Ordinary Debt*’ (£40,426,082 
with interest £1,606,587) and "Debt incurred 
for Railways and Irrigation Works" 
(£229,637,063 with interest £7,383,095). 

Interest. 

The interest on the rupee debt was at the rate 
of six per cent, in 1822, and the debt bearing this 
rate was not finally paid off until 1858-59. 
Meanwhile the Government borrowed, from 1823 
until 1852-53, at five per cent, and from 3824 
(but in a small way until 1835) at four per cent. 
The bulk of the five per cent, debt, was converted 
to four per oont. in Ui">4, but the shock to the 
credit of the State caused by the mutiny neces¬ 
sitated more borrowing at the higher rate of 
five per cent, and that loan was not finally ex¬ 
tinguished until 1871. Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment were compelled to borre^v at 5J per cent, 
in 1859, and this 64 per cent, loan was not closed 
until 1878-79. A small sum was borrowed at 
4£ percent, in 1856-57, and the debt at this rate 
of interest was largely increased in 1871 by the 
conversion of the 5£ per cent. loan. By 1878-79 
practically tho Vjiolcfupcc debt bore interest at 
4 4 and 4 per cent. Rs. 151*48 millions at 41, and 
Rs. 613*38 millions at 4 per cent. The 4£ per 
cent. loans were all converted to 4 per cent, by 
1893, save for a sum of Rs. 10 millions, being a 
loan from the Maharaja Ilolkar on account of 
the Imlorc State Railway, which not con¬ 
vertible until about 1970*. In the same year a 
small loan of Rs. 35*5 millions was raised at 3£ 
per cent, and in the following year the bulk of 
the 4 per cent, loans was converted to the rate 
of 34 per cent. In 1896-97 a nc*v loan of Rs. 40 
millions was raised at 3 per cent. On the 4th 
July 1900 a loan of Rs. 30 millions was raised at 
3J per cent, and this was followed by other 
loans, at the same rate of interest, of Rs. 10 
millions on the 14th August 1901, Rs. 15 millions 
on the 9th July 1902, Rs. 20 millions on the 
22nd Jilly 1903,'Rs. 30 millions on the 13th July 
1904, Rs. 40 millions on the 2nd August 1905, 
Its. 45 millions oft the 31st July 1906, Rs. 25 
millions on the 17th July 1907, Rs. 20 millions 
on the 4th August 1908, Rs. 25 millions on the 
28th July 1909 and Rs. 15 millions on the 20t.h 
July 1910. At the end of 1910-11, lfs. 1,248*42 
millions boro interest at 3$ per cent. Rs. 85*32 
millions at 3 per cent, and lls. 35*5 millions at 
i per cent, t ** 
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STERLING DEBT. 



Capita* of Debt. | 

Kate % 

Annual Interest 
payable. 

Debt Bearing Interest. 

31st 
March 
1012 4 

31st 

March 

1913 

31st 

March 

1912 

31st 

March 

1913 

India 3J per cent. Stock 

88276210 

91276210 


3089007 

3104007 

India 3 per cent. Stock 

60724530 

(>6480596 

3 

2001735 

1904417 

India 2 per cent. Slock 

l1892206 

11800336 

21 

297305 

205158 

India Bonds 

3500000 

3000000 

3.1 

</v 

122500 

105000 

India Kills 

4500000 

Nil. 

Various 

133701 

Nil. 

East India Railway Debenture Stock . 

1435650 

1435650 

41 

64604 

04604 

Hasten! Bengal llV- Debenture Slock . 

318666 

348666 

4 

13946 

13046 

South India Ry. Debentures Stock 

425000 

425000 

41 

19125 

no 125 

(J. 1. f\ Railway Debenture Stock 

270J450 

2701 150 

4 

108058 

108058 

Madras Railway Debentures .. 

170000 

170000 

n 

0375 

6375 

Madras Railway Debentures 

249700 

Nil. 

3| 

8115* 

Nil. 

Indian Midland Ry. Debentures 

421200 

421200 

4 

10848 

10848 

Do. Do. 

645000 

Nil. 

3 ■/ 

21187 

Nil. 

Do. Do. 

407500 

407500 

31 

11202 

J 4202 

Do. Do. 

J272900 

690000 


41309 

22125 


182970012 

170162608 




Debt rot bearing Intelest— 






India r» per cent. Stock 

9305 

* 9305 




India 4 pel cent. Sti ck 

7278 

7278 





182986595 

179179101 


5001800 

5854885 


INDIAN RAILWAY ANNUITIES. 



| 31st March 1012. 

| 31st March 1013. 

Kant Indian Railway 

Annuity terminating in 1053 

Interest lieu of deferred annuity 

Mint cm Bengal Railway Annuity terminating in 1057 

Scindi Punjab Delhi Railway Annuity terminating in 1958 
G. I. P. Railway Annuity terminating in 1048 .. .. 

Madras Railway Annuity terminating in 1050 .. .. 1 

1 * • 85f)537 

202000 

110850 
371301 
1208510 
48&J81 

850537 

202000 

110850 

371301 

1208516 

488381 


3357645° 

3357045 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The Mint in Calcutta dates from the end of 
the 17th century. The present building, de¬ 
signed by Major N. W. Forbes, was opened in 
1831, the central portico being held to be a 
copy, on half dimensions, of the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva at Athens.*’ The Copper Mint, to the 
north-east of the Silver Mint, was opened in 
1805. 

Mint Master, Lt.-Cul. \V. G. It. Cordue, R.E. 

Deputy Mint Master, (’apt. G. II. 'NVillis, 
M.V.O., R.E. 

Assay Master, Lieut-Col. ,T. ,T. Bourke, i.m.s. 

. Deputy Assay Master, Lieut-Col. F. T. C. 
Hughes, I.A., F.r.s. 

The Bombay Mint —The first Mint establish¬ 
ed in Bombay, in 1070, was for the coinage of 


“ rupees, pies and bujruks,” authority for its 
working being granted by letters patent. Tho 
erection of the present Mint was sanctioned by 
the East India Company in 1823, and was de¬ 
signed by Major John Hawkins of the Bombay 
Engineers. The cost of construction was esti¬ 
mated at 36 lakhs. 

Mint Master , Major A. T.. C. McCormick.R.E. 

Assistant Mint Master, Mr. A. E. B. Gordon. 

Assay Master, Lt.-Colonel J. Lloyd Thomas 
Jones, i.M.S. 

Deputy Assay Master, Captain H. B. Drake, 
r I.M.S. • 

During the year 1911-1912 gold to the value 
of Bs. 27,12,43,693 was tendered at the tw 0 
Mints. - 1 ’ 





Mint and Coinage. 

'Die Silver coinage lor the year 1911-12 vfus as follows:— 
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— 

Calcutta. 

Bombay , 

Total . 

itiipees 
liulf-li lipbes 


Value in Bit. 
1,28,26,927 
11,4(5,422 

Value in Rs. 
1,16,81,687 
2,92,715 

Value, in Hu. 

2,45,0#,624 
11,29,137 

(Jlltiiter Rupees 
One-Eighth Rupees 


5,61,199 

9,05,552 

2,92.046 

2,07,761 

8,53,245 

12,73,311 


Total 

1,55,00,111 

__ 1,25,74,209 

2,80,74,320 


Thefwoik was confined to t!i< v rccoinage of 
1835 and 1840 rupees and immin ent coin. 

At (he Bombay Mini were coined 
37,471*509 British dollars 

915,779 ten-eent pieces f 

504,008 flxe-cent pieces ^ 8in n ai on . 

41,700,000 nickel onc-aima pieces. 

The bronze coinage of the year consisted < 
pice, half-pice, and pie-pieces "of the aggregate 
\ulue of about Rs. 9,25,(525. 


The copper coinage, comprised (I) cents of the 
value of I Is. 29,920 for the Ceylon Cm eminent, 
and (2) Amman cash of the value of Its, 1,971 
for the Fudukottai Darbar. 


The Revenue and Expenditure of the two 
Mints (including interest on capital outlay and 
other pro forma charges) amounted to Revenue, 
its. 24,47.248 and lixpcmhture, Its, 24,99,902. 

Tile Cold and Silver Assays made during the 
year numbered. 


Calcutta. Bomba a. 

Year. Cold. Silver. Cold. Sihcr. 

1911-12 (579 11,920 272 21,520 

The Indian denominations with their .British 
equivalents are 


Pie * 1/12 penny. 

Pice (2 pies) 1 farthing. 

Anna (12 pics) 1 penny. 

Rupee (1(5 anna.') J,s*. 4d. 

A lakh (lac) is 100,000 rupees and a more is 
100 lakhs. 

The equivalents of the rupee in various 
currencies arc approximately as follows •—• 

One rupee = 1,(58 franc (France, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium, Ac.). 

1.3(5 murk (Germany). 

,, J .(> krone (Austria-JJuiigary). 

„ 0.224 dollar (United States). 

,, - 0.05 yen (Japan). 

The denominations of currency notes in 
circulation are 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, J,000, 
and 10,000 rupees. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un* 
restiieted coinage of silver for the public from 
(he 26th June 1892, and Act VJJL of 1892, passed 
on that date, repealed Sectiqjis 19 to 2<5 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of #87 )? which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1892 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangement* made with 
the Native States of tJhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov¬ 
ernment rupees. •The re-coinage of these, 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was •necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government pure]lasing the 
silver required, and paying for it. mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. J 11 that and the following month a 
more of rupees was coined and over 17 mores of 
rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910, 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the (jprrcncies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern¬ 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
n separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo¬ 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The • whole 
profit was invested iu sterling securities, the 
intcre^ from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 


should be kept in rupi es in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan¬ 
dard Reserve. It- was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-luilf of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the lemaindcr being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern¬ 
ment of India offered bills on tlic Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet, such demands. During Apiil to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent¬ 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of# eoinajm promts to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
31st March 1912, U 13 Reserve amounted to 
£22,571,222. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 tiicre has been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the fast coinage of 
single mohurs was in the year 1891-92. 

Art XXII of 1899, passed on the I5th Sep* 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (sovereign 
and half-sovereigns) stall be a legal tender in 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign. 
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tlu1f-pi<*e ov onc-eightli of an anna 


50 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
aic :— 



Fine i 
Silver. 
grains. 

Ailoy. 

grains. 

Total. 

1 grains. 

* 

Rupee .. .. 

165 

3 5 

180 

Hall-rupee 

8 24 , 

7] 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 

4U 

33 

45 

anna piece 

Eighth of a rupee or 


n 

222 

2--pice 

205 


One rup'*e =* 105 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling— 80,', grains of fine silver. 
One rupee w shillings 2*0430. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835, and 
into the Madras and 'Jombay Presidencies b' 
Act, XXII of 1814. 

The weight, of the copper coins struck' midci 
Act XXIIL of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1 835. It was as follows*-— 

GRUNS 

TROY. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 200 

Picc or fjuttiler-anna.100 


Pic, being one-third of a pice or one- 

tv/ePh ef an anna .. .. .. 331 

Ttic weight and dimensions of bronz? coins 
ato as follows *— 



Standard 

Diameter 


WJilUHT IN 

in milli¬ 


I^RAPIS TROY. 

metres. 

Picc 

75 

*?5*4 

Halfpipe 

371 

21*15 

Pie 

.. 25 

T 45 


Nickel. 


The Act of !003 also provides for^he coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
.the Mint and issue. The notification also pros¬ 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres, and its least 
diameter 10*8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by tlie Government of India in J909, but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. 


The Paper Currency. 


Under Acts VI of 1830, III of 1840, and IX of 
1843, the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras were authorised to issue notes 
payable on demand, but the issue of the notes 
was practically limited to the three cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. These Acts 
were repealed, on the 1st March 1802, by Act 
XIX of 1801, providing for the issue of a paper 
currency through a Government Department, 
by means of notes of the Government of India 
payable to bearer on demand. Since then no 
banks have been allowed to issue notes in India. 

Act II of 1910 amended and consolidated the 
law on the subject. By it, a note of the value of 
five, ten, or fifty rupee's, as well as a note of any 
other denominational value which the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
(iazette of India, so specify, was declared to be a 
“universal cuirency note,” that, is, legal tender 
throughout British India and eneashabie at any 
office of issue in British India ; the then existing 
sub-circles of Cawnpore, Lahore, Karachi, and 
Calicut were abolished, and the first three of 
those constituted separate circles ol issue tn 
addition to Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
.Rangoon. At the same time, by a notification 
issued under the Act, the further issue of 20- 
rupee notes was discontinued. By another 
notification issued in 1911 under section 2 of the 
sumo Act a currency note of the denominational 
value of one hundred rupees was declared to be 
a “ universal currency note.” 

Act VII of 1911 raised the invested portion of 
the Currency Reserve from 12 crores to 14 crores 
with permission to make the additional invest¬ 
ment in sterling securities if desired. 

* Department of Paper Currency, 

he function of this department is to issue, 


without any limits, promissory notes (called 
currency notes) of the Government of India 
payable to the bearer on demand, of the deno¬ 
minations of l?s. 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, and 
10,000, the issue being made in exchange for 
rupees or half rupees or for gold coin, which is 
legal tender, from any Paper Currency office or 
agency, and for gold bullion and gold coin, which 
is not, legal tcmleffrom circle offices on the 
requisition of the Comptroller General. 

Supply and issue of Currency Notes. 

Currency notes arc supplied by the Secretary 
of State through the Baftk of England on an 
indent from the Head Commissioner. The 
Head Commissioner or Confmissioners supply 
Currency Agents with all the notes required for 
the purposes of the Paper Currency Act. Every 
such note, other than a “ universal " note, bears 
upon it the name of the place froili which it is 
issued and every note is impressed with the 
signature of the Head Commissioner or of a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

The. officers in charge of the circles of issue arc 
authorised to issue, from the office or offices 
established in their circles, currency notes in 
exchange for the amount thereof (1) in rupees or 
half-rupees or in gold ^oin which is legal tender 
under the Indian Coinage Act; or in rupees 
made under the Native Coinage Act, IX of 1876, 
and (2) on the requisition of the Comptroller 
General, to all treasuries, in gold coin which is 
not legal tender under the Coinage Act or gold 
bullion at tlio rate of one Government rupee for 
7*53344 grains troy of fine gold. Currency 
notes can also be issued against gold coin or 
bullion or silver bullion or sterling securities held 
by the Secretary of State for India in CouucU. 
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Notes when legal tender. • 

Every note is a legal tender in its own circle 
(except by Government at the office of issue) for 
the amount expressed in*that note; that is to 
say, whenever a note forms the integral sum or 
a portion, of any payment, cither to Governnfbnt 
on account of a rovenuc or other claim, or to any 
body corporate or person in British India, it is a 
legal tender. Five, ten, fifty and hundred rupee 
notes are legal tender throughout British India. 

Notes of higher denominations than five, ten, 
fifty and hundred rupees are payable only at the 
office or offices of issue of the town from which 
they have been issued. In ordinary circumstances 
every Government treasury, of which there are 
about 150 in British India, cashes or exchanges 
notes if it can do so without inconvenience; 
and when this cannot be done conveniently for 
large sum% small sums can generally be ex¬ 
changed for travellers. 

Reserve. 

The whole amount of currency notes in circu¬ 
lation is secured by a reserve of gold and silver 
coin or bullion and securities of the Government 
of India or of the United Kingdom. The total 
amount of such securities is limited to 140 
millions of rupees, of which not more than 40 
millions of rupees may be in sterling securities. 
Under the Act of 1882 the maximum limit of the 
securities was fixed at sixty millions of rupees ; 
but, the issues having largely expanded, the 
Government of India was empowered by Act 
XV of 1800 to raise tlffc limit to eighty millions. 
The power was utilised td raise the invested 
reserve to seventy millions on the 10th Decem¬ 
ber 1890, and to eighty millions a year later, on 
the 3rd December 1891. By notification No. 
5306 of the l*t.h December 1890, the invested 
reserve was raised to one hundred millions, the 
power to do so having been given by Act XX [ 
of 1890. Act III of 1005 raised the limit to 120 
millions and in August of that year 20 millions 
of the reserve were invested Ijy the Secretary of 
State in consols and* exdiequer bonds. In 
1908-09 the exchequer bonds were replaced by 
Consols. By Act VII of 1911 the limit was 
raised further to 140 millions, and in April of 
that year 20 millions were invested by tlic 
Secretary of State in C#nsols. 

Currency Chest. 

Under the Gold Noto Acts of 1898 and 1900, 
the Government of India had obtained authority 
to hold a part of the metallic portion of the 
reserve in gold coin (or temporarily in silver 
bullion) in London instead of in India. The 
object of these enactments was merely to afford 
temporary relief to the Indian money market in 
seasons of stress. A certain amount of gold had 
In this way been held in London during 1899 and 
1900, but not to any large extent, and the 
occasion for doing so ceased, except in regard 
to gold in transit, from the middle of 1900. Act 
II of 1910, however, gives Hill power to hold the 
metallic portion of the reserve or any part of it, 
either in London or in India or partly in both 
places, and also in gold coin or bullion or in 
rupees o» silver bullion, at the free discretion of 
Government subject only to the exception that 
rupees should be kept only in India and not in 
Londot. A currency chest was accordingly 
opened in London and a some of £6.000,000 was 
remitted from India in pursuance of this policy, 


and a further sum of £1,045,000 was transferred 
to the chest from the Secretary of State’s 
balances during the course of 1905-06. On tho 
31st March 1913 the London currency chest held 
£6,000,000 on behalf of the Currency Reserve. 

Metallic Reserve. 

The metallic reserve may consist of sovereigns; 
half sovereigns, rupees, and half rupees, 
and gold and silver bullion, the last named 
being valued at tho sum spent on tho 
purchase of such bullion. No gold was con¬ 
tained in the reserve between March 1870 and 
February 1898, and the quantity increased very 
slowly until February 1899, hut from that date 
it rose rapidly till the end of March 1900 when 
it amounted to £7,500,012. Government then 
took measures to reduce what was. considered 
to be an inconveniently large gold reserve, and 
at the end of March 190L the value of the gold 
reserve had fallen to £5,778,518. In the next 
three years it again increased continuously 
from £7,023,92L at the end of 1901-02 to 
£9,859,504 at the end of 1902-03 and £10,789,567 
at the end of 1903-04. During the next three 
years it remained practically steady, the amount 
held oil the 31st March 1907 being £10,088,841. 
In 1907-08 tiie serious monetary crisis in 
America and the contraction in the exports 
from India owing to tho famine led to a very 
large increase in the demand for gold at the 
Currency offices with the result that on the 
31st March 1908 the value of the gold reserve 
had fallen to £6,417,841 inclusive of £3,705,000 
held in England. Adverse trade conditions 
continued in 1908-09 and on the 31st March 
1909 the gold reserve had dwindled down to 
£1,523,414, of which £1,500,000 jvas held in 
England. Normal conditions returned in 1909- 
10 and the stock of gold in tho reserve rose to 
£8,701,716 on 31st March 1910. On the 31st 
March 1913 the stock in the reserve amounted 
to £25,500,000. 


Gold in Paper Currency Reserve (£ Million). 


March 31. 

In India. 

In London. 

Total 

1897 




1898 



’*1 

1899 

2 


2 

1900 

71 

’ ’ ii 

l) 

1901 

6 


0 

1902 

7 


7 

1903 

10 


10 

1904 

11 


11 

1905 

10] 


10'. 

1906 

4 

” 7 

11 

1907 

3] 

7 

10* 

1908 *. . 

2J 

3 A i 

6 

1909 


H 

n 

1910 

(» 

*4 

8] 

1911 

6 

5 

11 

1912 

15 V 

51 

. 21 

1913 

10i 

6 

25* 

Distribution 

of Reserve, 

, March 31 : 

, 1913. 


£ 


Rupees . 11,000,000 

Gold in India . 19,500,000 

Gold in London ,. .. .. 6,000,000- 

Socuritics.._9,500,000 

Total .. 46,000,000 
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Interest. 


The interest accruing on tiie invested reserve 
is entered in a separate account, and paid to the 
credit of theGovcnimont of India, under thr head 
“ J'rolltB of note circulation.” 'I’he interest on 
the one hundred and twenty millions of rupees 
in the invested reserve amounted in 1910 - 1 L to 
.Us. 40,31,0:30 made up of Ks. 34,70,420 in India 
and Ks. f).00,610 in England, the expenditure 
of the Department being about 11 s. 13,71,404 
on the average for the last the years. 

Circulation. 

The average monthly circulation of the notes 
lias been, in millions of rupees:—■ 

Dive years ending.. .. 1880-81 120*07 

„ „ .. .. 1883-80 112*65 

„ „ .. .. 1800-t) | 171*07 

.. 180.')-00 28*2*41 

.. 15)00-01 205*30 

„ „ .. .. 1005-00 301*80 

„ „ .. .. 1010-11 481*07 


Hie ciiculalion of the dill event tleuominat ions 
of notes on the 31st March 1892 and 1911 was 
as follows :— 



. 1802 

1011 


Rs. 

Rs. * 

* 5-rupee .. 

24,03,073 

3,21,28,805 

10 „ .. 

3,57,10,580 

12,52,80,130 

20 „ .. 

63,72,180 

21,34.020 

r»o „ .. 

1,08,00,750 

2,63,21,400 

100 „ .. 

ty>5,92,400 

11,00,01,300 

500 „ 

2.28,20,500 

2,81,52,500 

1.000 „ 

0,00,32,000 

8,51,04,00(1 

10,000 ., 

5,20,20,000 

12,97,00,000 

According to tne 

latest, official crtimutc the 

circulating medium is 

as follows : 

— 

Rupees .. 

£120,000,000 

Sovereigns 

£ 40 

oofi.ooo 

Currency Notes . £ 40,000.000 


The Gold Reserve Fund. 


The Gold Home Fund was first, started in 
the beginning ot 1001 when the profits which 
had accrued from the coinage of rupees fiom 
Apiil 1000 amounting to £3 millions wcie 
credited to the fund, gradually remitted to 
England from time to time and there invested 
in sterling securities. In the following years 
the demand for rupees for trade lequiivmcnts 
neeessiated further heavy rrinage and the 
investments held in the Gold Reserve Fund 
rapidly swelled by the credit, of the profits 
and the interest, thereon and amounted at, the 
close of 1005-00 to £L2A millions. Dining 
the latter half of this year, abnormal trade 
activity resulted in an unprecedented demand 
for silver currency and necessitated exception¬ 
ally heavy coinage in a short space of time. 
To avoid th<i possibility of a recurrence of 
similar inconvenience, a separate silver branch 
of the Gold Reset ve Fund was formed and 
was brought up to its proposed limit of rupees 
0 crores (£4 millions) bj March 1007 ; and 
after being for a short time known as the "Gobi 
and Silver Reserve Fund ” it was finally named ) 
the Gold Standard Reserve. At the close! 
of 1900-07, the Reserve contained nearly M17 | 
millions, of which £121 millions vveie held in I 
securities, £4 millions in rupees in India and | 
the rest in gold in India and as a book credit, j 
It, is not necessary in this report to recount i 
the events of the latter half of 1907-08. It I 
will be sutlicient, to mention that the sale in 
India during the first half of 1908-09 of sterling j 
bills on bon don resulted in the ‘withdrawal i 
from circulation in India of some Rs. 12 crores, 
the equivalent being withdrawn in gold by the 
Secretary of State from the Reserve in London, 
securities to the value of over £8 millions being 
put on the market. By November 1908, the 
silver in the Reserve in India had reached 18*05 
crores. The subsequent improvement, in trade 
conditions necessitated a portion of this silver 
beiug transferred to the Taper Currency Depart¬ 
ment to meet notes and frequent, similar trans¬ 
fers continued to be made, the account being 
adjusted by a transfer in the opposite direc¬ 
tion in London, made in gold from the Cur¬ 
rency Reserve held there to the Gold Standard 


Reserve. By March 1011, the silver blanch 
in India contained only, 2*00 crores and the 
balance remained at 1 his figure till September 
1012 , when the resumption of coinage made 
it, possible giaduully to increase it up to Rs. 0 
ciorcs, of whieh 41 were held in Bombay. 

Tim following statement, compares the com¬ 
position of the Gold Standard Reserve at the 
beginning and end of the official year *.—■ 

1st A pi il 31st, March 
1012. 1013. 

& £ 

1. .Securities .. .. 10,7484J85 13,945,000 

2. Cash placed by the 

Seeretaiy of .State .. 1,073,710 1,005,004 

3. Gold held at the Bank 

of England . . 1,020,000 

1. Rupees ill India* ♦ ,r 1,034,302 4,000,000 
5. Gold held in India . .... 


Total .. 19,750,097 22,571,333 

• _ 

'lho balance of the Gold- Standard Reserve 
mi the 31st, October. 15)13, in India and hi 
England amounted to £ 23,000,511, and was 
held in the following form : — 


1. Rupees in India equivalent to 

(at, £ 1 Rs. 15). 3,000,000 

2. Gold in India . 11,59,500 

3. Gold set, ahde in the Bank of 

England . 1,840,000 

4. Cash placed by the Secretary of 
State for India in Council at short 

_ “wfcKu .1,142,180 

5. British au<l Colonial Government 

Securities and Corporation of 

London Bonds held on 30th • 

September, 1913 < market price on 

30th September, 1913) .. . .15,91 p,*i8 

23,000,511 


Total 
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The Indian Railways. 


The histoiy of Indian Railways very closely 
rejects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time aftcifthc establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi¬ 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from .Calcutta to Kaniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles. Great India.* Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on 
serious scale dates from f.ord Dalhousie’s great 
minute#of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad¬ 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking thc#Prcsidcncies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports, j 
This reasoning commended itself to the IMI 
rectors of the East India Company, and it; 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu¬ 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in Tndia available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. Thgpc companies were (t) 
Idle East Indian f (?) the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula ; (3) the Madras; 0) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (ft) the Eastern Bengal 
('*) the Indian Rt.wh, now the Oudh and 
Rohilkund Stnto Railway: (7) the Sind. 
Punjab and Uellii, now merge 1 in the North 
Western State Railway; (8) the Omit South¬ 
ern of India, now (he South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it evists to-day. 

Early Disa^pofntments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee 011 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors wuuld come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all Qie land required; in return 
tho companies were required to share tlit* 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 2S'/ to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov¬ 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and tho Government were to exer¬ 
cise close control over expenditure and work¬ 
ing. Tho early results were disappointing. 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed tills to tlie 
unnccefteaiily liluh standard of construction 
ndopted,*and to the engineers’ ’miorapee of 
loc.l condition 0 : the result wa° that bv 1809 
the deficit mi tho Rahway b'u7g*fr was Us. J661 
lakhs.# Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 


secured sanction to tho building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds "were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con¬ 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metro 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov¬ 
ernment had therefore again to resort to tho 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bongal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Alaratha (1882), and tho Assam* 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran¬ 
tees, hut on easier terms than the first com¬ 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 miles 
Famine and Frontiers. 

T 11 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov¬ 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted :—the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tirliut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im¬ 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construe lion in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. Jn the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles wete opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,491 (on the broad gauge, 0,562, the 
metre 1,805, and narrow 07). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. Jt, was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on flu; frontier. The Penjdoh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and CJiaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
llarnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted vvitli rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces¬ 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com¬ 
panies were offered a re bate on the gross earn¬ 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
lirfb, so tltat the dividend might rise to four 
per cent., but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Under these con¬ 
ditions, there were promoted tho Ahmcdabad- 
Prantej, the South Bcliar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the cast 1 of the first 
were the teims strictly adhered to. Tho Bars! 
Light Railway, on tho two feet six Inches gauge, 
entered tho field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. Tho rebate 
terms being found unattractive in view of tho 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guarantee of 3 i)cr cent with a share 
of surplus protits, or rebate, up to the full ex¬ 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple¬ 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
puipose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar¬ 
antee from 3 to 3} per cent and of rebate from 
3£ to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
pioflts over 5 per cent, in hot Ji cases. At last 
tiie requirements of the market were met, and 
there has since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies piomotcd stands at a sub¬ 
stantial premium. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more important chance 
was in progress. The giadual economic de¬ 
velopment. of the country vastly increased 
the traflie, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contincts allowed (iov- 
ernment to lenew them on mote favourable 
terms. The development, of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind tiunsfurmcd the North-West¬ 
ern State Kailway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable .Frontier lines, 
this was tlie Cinderella Kailvuiy in India—the 
scapegoat of the eiitics who protested against 
tin 1 unwisdom of constructing railways fiom 
borrowed capital. Hut with the completion 
of the Chenab and -lliehim Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with trallic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large protlt 
for the State. In 190(1 the railways for the 
llrst time showed a small gain to the State. 
J 11 succeeding years the net leeeipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
J 11 the following \<ar there was a relapse. Had 
harvests in India, accompanied by tin* mone¬ 
tary panic caused by tin* American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling otf in leeeipts just 
when working expenses weio lising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
protlt, there was a deileit ot £1,210,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. Hut in the 
following year there was a 1 excision to a pio- 
llt, and the net Kailwav gain lias steadily in- 
cieased. For the year ended March 1913 this 
gain amounted to t.V49 millions (Ks. 823 lakhs). 
Although in a country like India, where the 
finances are mainly dependent upon the (dia¬ 
meter of tiie monsoon, the railway revenue 
must Jluetuate, there is no reason to anticipate 
a further deficit, but every ground «for hoping 
that, the ruilwav profits will 1111 the vacuum 
in the Indian revenues caused by the cessation 
of the opium trade with China. 

Contracts Revised. 

A very important factor in this changed 
position is the revision of the original con¬ 
tracts under which tiie guaianteed lines were 
constructed. The live per cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d per uipee, and the half- 
yearly settlements, made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 


to fall in was the East Jn(liafi,c,thc great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North¬ 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur¬ 
chasing the lino, paling the pure base-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
frcy.u revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail¬ 
way finis became a State line; but it was re¬ 
leased to the Company which actually works 
if. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended lOOO^.dter meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which tiie 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
on all capital outlay subsequent to the dnte 
of purchase, a deaf piofit, of nearly ten mil¬ 
lions. At tiie end of seventy-four years from 
1880, wiiiMi the annuity expires, the Govern¬ 
ment will come into receipt of a 'clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions steiling. No other iailvvay show’s 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
111 addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
e.ijoxs cheap coai. Hut with allowance for 
Miese faetois all the other guaranteed com¬ 
panies which have been acquiicd under similar 
condition-) as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as¬ 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must, he added to the capital 
debt, of the Indian mil wars in order to counter¬ 
balance tiie loss dining tlie period when tlie 
revenue did not meet, the interest- charges. 
According to one estimate it diould lie £50 mil¬ 
lions. Hut even if that figure be taken, 
Gov» rnment have a magnificent-, asset in their 
railway propeitv. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a eoiiosponding 
change in Indian Kailway policy. Up to 
1900 the gicat- w.oik had been tin 1 pi ova ion 
of trunk lint's. 13fit- vfitli the completion of 
the Nagila-Muttia Jim', providing an alter¬ 
native broad gauge route fiom Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Kajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A diieet 
broad gauge route front Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but cliietly for stiategio pm poses. 
The lioor commercial proApects of the lino 
and the opposition of tin* Kao of Cuteh to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection betweefi India anil 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed; the mountainous character of the 
region to be tiaversed, and tiie easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
tliis scheme of any living importance. The 
metre gauge systems of Northern and South¬ 
ern India must also he connected. But these 
works are subordinate to the necessity for 
bringinir the open lines up to their trafi'c ic- 
qnirements and providing them with feeders. 
The sudden increase in the trade of India 
found the main lines totally unprepared. Cost¬ 
ly vvoi*k> were necessary to double lines, im¬ 
prove the equipment, provide new and better 
yards and terminal facilities aiyj to if crease 
| the rolling stock. Consequently the demands 
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on the open Hnqp have altogether overshadowed 
the provision* of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for tiie purpose, uml a si nail Cuiiiiiiiitco c»t 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider vAys and means. This 
Committee found that* the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway •on- 
struetion in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not be 
reached in practice, ami the full provision has 
been made in the current budget for the first 
time by drawing largely on the Government 
balances. 

• Government Control. 

As flie original contracts carried a definite 
Government guaranti e of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exorcist 1 strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
dining construction, and over management, 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and countcichccks established, leading 
up to the hallway Branch of the Public Woiks 
Department of tiie Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian 11 ail ways out¬ 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and tin' interests of Govern¬ 
ment ami the Companies synchronised, it became 
pot only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed] 
by the Secretary of S|nte to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the | 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should he replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1003. 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government, of India in which it. w represented, 
bv (lie Department of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry, It prepares (he railway programme of 
expenditure and considers Life greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all (lie lines. 
Its administrative duties include the construc¬ 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of now works on open lines, the improve¬ 
ment of railway management vvilli regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for* through traffic, the settle¬ 
ment, of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, ami 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure vf the Company's lines. TVo minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu¬ 
tion of the Railway Boaid. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Industry, tip* powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right, of independent, access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits Hi the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail¬ 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com¬ 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an in formal, mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile I 
differences. The constitution of the Boanl is | 
now tmdergifing further inquiry, and the 


development gencially favoured in the establish¬ 
ment of a Railway Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Di lectors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi¬ 
neer, a Locomotive .Superintendent, a Store¬ 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap¬ 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor. 
’The State Railways are similarly organised, with 
a slightly different nomenclature; the head 
of the line is termed the Manager. 

Clearing House. 

Proposals have several times been mado 
for the establishment of a dealing House 
but the distances are too great. Tiie work 
which would ordinarily bo done by the Clearing 
House is done by the Audit Office of each 
Railway. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment, of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1870. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in HMKi 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer¬ 
ence* Association. It is under the direct, con¬ 
trol of tin* railways, It elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was stalled 
tiie broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought, advisable to have a broad gauge in 
order to resist, the influence of cyclones. But¬ 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £ 17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gaugo of 
;{ feet, fig inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in tin' air. 'The oiiginal intention 
was to make the metre gauge lipes provisional; 
they were to he converted into broad gauge 
as soon as the tiallio justified it : consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert, them 
to the broad gauge So, except in the Indus 
Valiev, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they become a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there 
iffa great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with ^he Rr.jputanalines and Kathia¬ 
war. Another System in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Marat ha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
hut, the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s ffyderahad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot he long delayed. All the Burma lines 
arc on the metre gauge. Since the opening 
of the Baisi line, illustrating the capacity of 
the two feet six inch gauge, there has been 
developed a tendency to construct, feeders on 
this rather thqn on the metre gauge. 
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STATISTICAL RES! 

During the last year for which figures ore 
available there were 668 miles of line opened 
to traffic, bringing the total Mileage open, to 
33,484 miles of the following gauge:— 

17,189 of 6 feet 6 inch (standard gauge) 
14,165 of metre gauge. 

3,692 of 2 feet 6 inches gauge. 

438 miles of 2 feet gauge. 

857 miles were sanctioned during the year, 
namely, 34 of the standard gauge, 3 72 miles 
of metro gauge and 151 of special gauge. 

At the close of the year there were 2,455’2 
miles sanctioned or under construction, namely, 
1002*28 on the standard gauge, 536'39 on the 
metre gauge and 823*12 on the 2 feet 6 inch 
und 3'50 on the 2 feet gauge. 

Capital Expenditure. 

The actual capital outlay (excluding premia) 
for the purchase of Companies’ lines) from the 
commencement of operations on all opened 
lines amounted at tlie close of the current 
year 1012 to Its. 46,515 lakhs and that on lines 
under construction Its. 1,086 lakhs. In addition 
11s. 01 lakhs wore incurred on miscellaneous 
items, bringing the total outlay to Its. 47,092 
lakhs. 

Current Budget. 

For the current year there is sanctioned 
an expenditure of capital account of Us. 1,800 
lakhs (612,000,000) divided as under:— 

Its. 

Lakhs. 

(o) For open linos, including 
Its. 760*12 lakhs for roll¬ 
ing stock ..3,518*08 

(1) Sharo capital of purchased railways being 


<TS OF WORKING. . f 

. (A) For lines already undor con¬ 
struction— 

(0 began prior to 1912-13 203.78 

00 begiu aiurlng 1912-13 17.5 

» (e) For lines to be begun in 

1913-14 . 


Total .. 1,800.00 


Results To the State. 

The financial result to the State during Iho 
year 1912 of the working of the State railways, 
after meeting, in addition to the expwiscs of 
working, all charges for interest on capital 
outlay by the State ami on capital raised by 
Companies, also annuity payments connected 
with the purchase of railways by *tho State, 
was a net gain of lts. 823*33 lakhs (£5*49 
million.) This result, however, is arrived at after 
inclusion in the charges against revenue of a 
sum of Us. 140*35 lakhs (£936 thousand) re¬ 
presenting the portion of annuity payments in 
redemption of capital. Omitting this Item, 
which is not properly a revenue charge, the true 
result for the veur is a net gain of Us. 964 lakha 
(£‘0*42 million). 

This figure of 823 lakhs compares with 406 
lakhs in 1911 and 298 lakhs in 1910. 

Capital Liability. 

The capital liability on account of railways 
classed as State railways at the end of 1912 
is sot out in the following table 

)ald off by annuities: — 

£ 


Commutod value of stock purchased.. 97,829,817 


Deduot— 

Commutod capital representing annuities which were pur- *12,7^5,652 
chased by creation of debt (liability Included under 
item 3). 

Now stock of the Groat Indian Peninsula railway exchanged 1,750,000 
for portion of annuity (liability included under item 5). i 

New stock of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 11 ail way 1,500,000 

Company issued in exchange for portion of aunuity 
(liability included under item 5). 

Capital redeemed by annuity payments ,, .. „ ., 10,374,107 


26,350,759 


Notoutstanding .. 71,470,058 

(2) State outlay . 138,035,180 

(3) Dojat incurred for purchase of railways . 55,064,164 

(4) Capital advanced by Government to Companies . 12,664,140 


5) Capital raised by Companies on the Secretary of State’s guarantee (Includ- 67,206,553 
Ing overdrafts of capital). 


Total Capital Liability .. 334,500,085 
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Earnings for the Year. 

The groat Varnings of all Indian railways 
during the year amounted to Its. 0,165 lakhs 
compared with Its. 5,527 lakhs in 191 an 
increase of 637 lakhs The working expenses 
were Its. 132 lakhs n»re than in 1911. The 
net earnings amounted to Its. 3,149 lakhs, 
against Its. 2,644 lakhs, leaving an increase of 
505 lakhs. These net namings yielded a return 
on the capital outlay (Its. 46,515 lakhs) of 0* 77 
percent, as compared with 5*87 per cent, in 
1911. 

Passengers. 

The total number of passengers carried was 
417 millions against 389*86 millions and the 
earnings therefrom amounted to 1,956 lakhs 
as. compared with Its. 1,849 lakhs for 1911. 
The* number of third class passengers carried 
was more by 27*09 millions and the earnings 
therefrom amounted to Its. 128*20 lakhs. The 
average fate charged to passengers of all classes 
was 2*45 pies per mile, just over one-lifth of a 
penny, and the average distance travelled was 
about 37 miles. There lias been no material 
fluctuations in these figures since 1881. 

Goods. 

The aggregate tonnage of goods moved during 
the year was 78*47 million tons and the earn¬ 
ings therefrom were its. 3,791*84 lakhs, an 
increase on the previous year of 7*21 million 
tons and its. 498*52 lakhs in earnings. The 
average; rate for all description of goods carried 
per ton was 4*66 pies and 4*73 pies in 1911 or 
just under a half-penny. The average distance 
for which goctis were jarried was 199 miles 
compared with 187 miles in the previous year. 

Branch Lines. 

The increasing interest taken In the pro¬ 


motion of branch lines and for the construc¬ 
tion of feeder linos was a marked feature of 
the year. There were under negotiation at 
the close of 1912 proposals for the construc¬ 
tion of 22 miles of railway of 2 feet gauge and 
1,005 miles of 2 feet 6 inches gauge and 251 
miles of 3 ft. 3J ins. gauge and 218 miles of tho 
standard gauge, or a grand total of 1,496 miles 
under consideration involving a capital outlay 
of 7*88 crores of lupees. 

Accidents. 

IHiring the year 7 passengers were killed 
and 159 were injured by accidents to trains ; 
199 were killed and 635 were injured by acci¬ 
dents from other causes including accidents 
from their own fault; total killed 206 nml 
794 injured. 

Amongst railway servants 20 were killed 
by accidents to trains and 130 were injured; 
385 killed and 736 injured hv accidents from 
other cruises ; total 405 killed ami 806 injured. 

From various other causes 1,534 persons 
were killed and 419 injured, tlijs total embrac¬ 
ing 1,173 trespassers and 23 i suicides. 

The grand total of all causes was 2,115 killed 
and 2,109 injured. 

Tho number of passengers killed from causes 
beyond their control was 0*02 per million of 
passengers travelling, which gives an average 
of 1 in 2,188*41 millions of miles travelled. 

Railway Staff. 

Tho total number of railway servants was 
589,422, of which number 7,850 were Europeans 
and 10,066 Anglo-Tndians and 571,506 Indians. 
Of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians 14,090 
were enrolled as volunteers. 
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The Assam-Bcngal ltallway, which is con¬ 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta¬ 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar 11 ills«iut® Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company whoso 
contract is terminable in 1921. 'The main line 
has an open mileage of 804*99 ; 54*51 miles are 
under construction or sanctioned bringing the 
total to 859*50. #Thc total capital outlay is 
Rs. 1,504 lakhs, gross earnings 64 lakhs, net 
earnings, 17 kfkhs and the percentage of net 
earnings on the capital outlay 1*15. 
The loss to the State for 1912 was 

Its. 29,40,469. 

• * 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by t#| 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex¬ 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
mettc gauge system at Cawnpor^ and with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khati- 
l^r and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 


at Benares. The open mileage is 1,177*27 
under construction or sanction 62*02, total 
1,239*29. The total capital outlay amounts 
to Rs. 968 lakhs, gross earnings 112 lakhs, 
not earnings Rs. 73 lakhs and interest divided 
between the Government and Company 
Rs. 38,037, percentage of total net income on 
capital outlay 7*91. 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Cenrtal Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Jvatni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection Avith the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Ilariharpur. 
Open mileage 2,546*95; under * construction 
or sanctioned 465*35; total 3,012*30. Tho 
total capital outlay is Rs. 3,636 lakhs, gross 
earnings Rs. 402 lakhs, net earnings 218 
lakhs, percentage of net earnings on capital 
outlay is 6*01. The gain to the State Is 73 
lakhs. 
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Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay ,• Baroda and Central India 
Pail way is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. r l’he original contract 
was terminable in 1880, blit the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
Revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge s>stein of State railways 
was lcas(;d to tiie Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Mi'ittfa, giving broad gauge connec¬ 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi, 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of tin' Company in April 
1907 the purchase price was fixed at til,085,581, 
The Secretary of State’s capital is £*28,000,000 
of preferred capital and £10,500,000 of deferred 
capital ; the Company’s capital, £2,000,000 
of preferred capital. The statistical working 
of the broad gauge shows a mileage of 945*85, 
the capital outlay 2,195 lakhs, gross earnings 
827 lakhs, net earnings 10 L lakhs, percentage 
of net- earnings on tin* capital outlay 7'28; 
gain to the State 55 lakhs. 

The metre gauge system of the Company 
shows a mileage of *1,815*01 ; total capital 
outlay 1,055 lakhs, gross earnings 215 lakhs 
net earnings, 101 lakhs; percentage of net 
earnings on the capital outlay 9*78; gain to 
the State 101 lakhs. 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the hallway system of India on account 
of the difficult and sparsely populated countr> 
which intervenes. It was commenced as a 
State ltailway and transferred in 1890 to a 
Company under a guarantee. The mileage 
is 1,811*85, total capital outlay Its. 1,701 lakhs, 
gross earnings 202 lakhs, not earnings 81 
lakhs; percentage of net earnings on the capi¬ 
tal outlay 4’81, gain to the State 15 lakh*. Bur¬ 
ma extensions have a total mileage of 258*18. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Bailway was pro¬ 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in J862. Jn 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the noith hank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. The open mileage is 1509*88, 
capital total outlay 2,900 lakhs, gross earn¬ 
ings 843 lakhs, net earnings 139 lakhs, per¬ 
centage of net earnings on capital outlay 4*81, 
Gain to the State 38 lakhs. 

The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi¬ 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
diroct access to the port of Calcutta froni North¬ 


ern India and is consequently fed by all tho 
large railway systems connected iwith it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
pacing the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is tiiniinablc in 1919. The 
open mileage is 2,624*61 under construction 
or sanction 84 7, total 2,709*31. Total capital 
outlay (on 2,821 miles) Its. 0,349 lakhs, gross 
earnings 4,015 lakhs .net earnings Rs. 632 lakhs, 
percentage of net earnings on capital outlay 
9*90; gain to the Slate 203 lakhs. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro¬ 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per eeid. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thnna was open for traffic in 1858. Saifetion 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raiehur, where it. connects with tho 
Madras Railway, and to .Tubl)ulpore«»whcre it 
nurds the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15:1 miles on the Bhoie 
Ghat and 9J miles on the Tlml (that which 
rise 1,121 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract, 
with the Government terminated and undor 
an arrangement, with the Indian Midland Rail¬ 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to vvoik. The open mileage is 
2,102 57, under construction or sanction 880*17, 
total 8,519*71. The total capital outlay on 
the Compan.\’s own system of 2,419*38 nub's 
is 5,182 lakhs, gross earnings. 892 lakhs, not 
earnings 209 lakhs, percentage of net earnings 
on eapilal outlay 0*7,4; gam tu the State 39 
lakhs. 

Madras Railway. 

Tho Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westoily direction to 
(’alien!. On the expiry ( of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South¬ 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to moot the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Maliraita Railway Com¬ 
pany. The mileage is 2,122*77, .under construc¬ 
tion, or sanction 1178, total 3,143*77. The 
capital outlay on the Company’s own system 
nf 2.552*53 miles is 31,27 lakhs, gross earnings 
353 lakhs, n 4. earnings 101 lakhs, percentage 
of not earnings on capital outlay 5*10, loss to 
the State 24 lakhs. (The annuity payment is 
Rs. 73 lakhs.) 

The North-Western, 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail¬ 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, .Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri ami 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the sanio time the Punjab Northern ^tatc R^jl 
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way from Laffoic towards Peshawar was begun. | 
In 1880 the Sind-Punjab-Dclhl Itailway .>»as 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways underlie name of the North- 
Western State Hailway. .1 is the longest railway 
in India under one ^administration. r i'he 
opened mileage is 4,90:1‘59, under construction 
or sanction 303*28, total 3,200*87. The statis¬ 
tical results of the woiking of the State owned 
3,812*29 miles are total outlay Rs. 7,805 lakhs, 
gross earnings 900 lakhs, net earnings 137 lakhs, 
percentage of earnings on capital outlay 5*68, 
gain to the State 143 laklis. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Ou<yi and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the*lines constructed under the oiiginal form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Uoliilklmnd as 
far as Sajpaianpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
J887 that the bridge o\er the (langes was com¬ 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a conneetion between the 
metre gauge systems to tin*. North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bluirlwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contiact expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 
The opened mileage is 1.033 18, under construc¬ 
tion and sanction 140*9*2, total 1,777*10 . The 
total capital outlay on the State system of 
1,604 14 miles is 2,017 lakhs, gross earnings 
24 j lakhs, net immiiffes 139 lakhs, percentage 
of net earnings on capital outlay 0*92. Gain 
to the State was 49 lakhs. 

The South Indian. 

The Soul If Indian Railway was one ol 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line ; but was con- 
\cited after the seventies to the metre gauge. 
This line lias been extended ami now serves 
the whole of the SouThcrft India, south of the 
south-west lint' of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tutieorin and Ceylon a ferry service has been 
arranged,- but a new and more direct route to 
Ceylon cut Rameshwaram is to-be opened at 
the beginning of 19lf. As the original contract 
ended in 1997, a now contract was entered up¬ 
on with the Company on the. 1st of January 
3908. The open mileage is 1,694*08, under 
construction or sanction 59*50, total 1,754*24. 
The statistical results of the working of the 
Company’s system of 1.395*01 miles gives a 
capital outlay, 1,703 lakhs, gross earnings 270 
lakhs, net earnings 131 lakhs, percentage of 
net earnings to capital outlay of 7*73; gain 
to the State 73 lakhs. 


The Native States. 

The principal Native State Railways are: 
The Nizam's, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con¬ 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs; 
the system of railways in the Punjab construc¬ 
t'd by the Patiala, Jiml, Maler Kotla, and 
Kashmird Chiefs ; and (he railways in Mysore 
constructed by the Mysore State. 

The Sara Bridge. 

The const met ion of a bridge over the Lower 
Ganges near Sara, which was sanctioned in 
1908, is making good progress. It will provide 
through rail communication between the jute¬ 
growing area to the north-east of the site ami 
Calcutta. A very largo traffic in wheat and 
seeds from the area to the north-west is also 
expected, and the gain in convenience, by 
obviating the present, double transhipment and 
delay, is expected to lead to a large increase in 
the passenger traffic between Darjeeling and 
Shillong and Calcutta. Work on the blidge 
itself was begun in 1911 and it is hoped that it 
may be opened to traffic in 1915. It is to con¬ 
sist of 15 spans of 352 feet and two land spans 
of 75 feet, a total length of 5,430 feet. It will 
provide for a double line, and when it is com¬ 
plete the broad-gauge will bo extended north¬ 
ward fro Santahar, 52 miles from Sara, which 
will therefore become t he changing station for 
Darjeeling passenger traffic to the metre-gauge 
system. The bridge is to be carried on 10 
piers, for which well foundations 159 feet, deep 
and 63 feet, long by 37 feet wide have been sunk. 
The great depth of the wells, the deepest in the 
world, is necessary owing to the scouring action 
of the liver, and has been obtained by direct 
dredging with plant electrically driven from 
two power-houses, one on each bank. The 
piers are formed of concrete blocks above the 
steel caissons, and of steel trestles above high 
flood level. A very noticeable feature of the 
project is the approach work, which has cost 
Rs. 84 lakhs. On the left bank the approach 
is about. 4 miles long and for 2,099 feet of that 
length is at the height of 50 feet above the 
surrounding country : on the right bank the 
approach is three miles long. The estimated 
cost, of the whole undertaking is Rs. 4,70,68,863. 
An important stage of the construction on the 
Sara side (left) of the river was readied in June 
1913, when the first main span of girders (weigh¬ 
ing 1,209 tons) was (‘reefed together with the 
service girder (weighing 870 tons) which is to 
perform the functions of the ordinary timber 
staging for the deepwater spans. 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


Works of great importance for improving 
the means of communication between India 
and Ceylon have been under consideration for 
many years. Part of the programme has just 
been ^carried to completion and the formal 
ceremony of opening a new Indo-Ceylon 
rogtc is texpected to take place early in 
1914. 


India and Ceylon are separated by a distance 
of 57 miles and Nature has provided the 
foundations for a bridge or causeway between 
them. The 57 miles arc already partly spanned 
by the two , islands of Raineswaram, close to 
the Indian coast, and Manaar on the Ceylon 
side, and between them lies Adam's Bridge, 
a series of shifting sandbanks with narrow 
1 channels between them. 
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A careful survfy*was made of Adam’s Bridge 
in 1838-89 by Licuts. Powell and Etlicrsley. 
of tho Indian Navy, and in 1877 Capt. Shaw 
Stewart, of tho Madras establishment, published 
a note on the question of ajrailway from India 
to Ceylon. Authentic dati for a profitable 
discussion of a bridge project were worked ou* 
in 1894, in wliich year Mr. Waring, for the 
Government of Ceylon, and Mr. Shad bolt., for 
the Government of Madras, each made an in¬ 
dependent survey and published estimates and 
plana for a railway connection. 

Many interesting problems and proposals 
were set out in these last engineers’ reports. 
Both experts were agreed that a railway was 
well witlfn tho resources of both capital and 
science. They discovered that since the survey 
of 1838-39 considerable alterations had taken 
placo in the currents of the Gulf of Manaar and 
this pointed *to the advisability of a bridge 
scheme rather than a causeway. They estima¬ 
ted the cost of bridges along Adam’s Bridge be¬ 
tween Itamcswaram and Manaar at two crores 
and eighty lakhs rupees. 

A consideration of great importance in regard 
to the proposal for a through railway is that the 
gauges of the approaeli lines on the Indian and 
Ceylon shores are different. The Indian line 
is metre-gauge and the Ceylon railways arc 
built to standard gauge. 

The South Indian Bailway, dming the years 
1900-08, built a metre-gauge line across the 
island of Bameswuiran* which is separated 
from the mainlanu by the 4’amban Beef, 1] 
miles long. The South Indian Railway was 
carried to the farthest point on the mainland 
of India by the opening of the Madura-Manda- 
pan line towards the end of 1902. Bailway 
development in Ceylon has similarly progressed. 


Tins Ceylon system now extends to tho island 
of Manaar. During the past two years a via¬ 
duct has been constructed connecting tho 
South Indian Railway at Maiulapan with the 
B allieswaram Island railway at Pamban, tho 
nearest point on the island to the mainland. 
A steel viaduct with a rolling lift bridge over the 
Pamban Channel, which occurs in the Pamban 
lteef, has been provided. 

The railways, therefore, approach to the 
northern and southern ends of Adam's Bridge. 
Three turbine ferry steamers specially built 
in England were brought out in the autumn 
of 1913 to carry passengers between the respec¬ 
tive railway termini. The distance is 40 miles. 
During the north-east monsoon the ferry steam¬ 
ers will probably run on the south-west side 
of the islands of Baines waram and Manaar and 
during the south-west, monsoon tho* passage 
may be made on the north-east side of tho 
islands, so that passengers will always have the 
advantage of smooth water. 

Meanwhile, inquiries into the problem of the 
construction of a railway along Adam’s Bridge 
arc being pressed forward. Another survey 
has been made and is stated to show that the 
cost of the project would be much less than 
was originally estimated. The line would lie 
22 miles long and it is believed that the total 
expenditure -for construction would not exceed 
123 lakhs. 

The new route will not at first, be opened for 
goods traffic, but. only for passenger service. 
Jt will bring people living in tlie southern half 
of India, and in eastern India, within com- 
paratiudy easy reach of Colombo and the 
several lines of steamers which call there on 
their voyages between Europe and Australian 
and Par Eastern ports. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS- 


The Inventions and € Dcslgns Act (No. V.) 
of 1888 was replaced by the Indian Patents 
and Designs Act (No. II.) of 1911, which came 
into force on the 1st January 1912. The ob¬ 
ject of the Act was to provide a simpler, more 
direct, and mqro effective procedure ii* regard 
both to the graut of patent rights and to their 
subsequent existence and operation. Tho 
changes made in tho law need not here be re¬ 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec¬ 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to tho public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referrod to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
scaled “ patent ” instead of for the Tiiere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
provtakfis of tile Act follow with the nccapry 
modifications those of tho British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 


The. records of proceedings under the Act 
of 1888 show a steady, though not very rapid, 
increase in recent years in the number of appli¬ 
cations for leave to file specifications. The 
number of applications received increased 
from 521 iu 1902 to 807 in 1911, and the number 
of specifications filed ( 4 . c., of *‘ exclusive 
privileges” required) from 375 to 605. The 
total number of applications under the Act 
up 4o the end of 1911 was 11,679, as tho result, 
of which 9,113 specifications were filed. The 
number of patents in force at the end of 1911 
was 2,917. Only a small proportion of the 
applications—some 00 or 70 a year—came 
during the decade from Indians. Tho majo¬ 
rity came from persons not resident in India. 
Tho range of inventions for which protection 
was sought was very wide, inventions connect¬ 
ed with railways, electrical contrivances, and 
chemical appliances and preparations being 
most numerous. 

The number of applications to register copy¬ 
right in designs is relatively very small. There 
were 87 iu 1911. 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system. 
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Worked by a Company. t Amalgamated with East Indian Railway. 
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Worked by a Company. f Formerly worked as part of the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad-Porbandar Railway. 
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Irrigation 

In the West irrigation Is a rare luxury, de¬ 
igned where it exists to increase the produc¬ 
tivity of a soil sure of a certain crop under a 
copious and weJl distributed rainfall. In great 
parts of the East, and especially in India, it is a 
necessity to existence. For in India there are 
large tracts, such as the deserts of Hind and the 
South-West l’unjab, which are practically rain¬ 
less ; there are others, such as the Deccan 
plateau, where cultivation is exceedingly pre¬ 
carious, owing to the irregularity of the rainfall 
and the long intervals when the crops may he 
exposed to a blazing sun and a dcssicating wind ; 
there are some crops, like rice and sugar-cane, 
which, except in a few highly favoured districts, 
can only be matured by the aid of iiligation. 
There are groat, areas where a single crop, which 
is called the kharif, or rain crop, can in normal 
years be raised by the unassisted rainfall, but 
where the second crop, the mbi or cold weather 
crop, is largely dependent on irrigation, inas¬ 
much as in India sixty-five per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation is still dependent upon agriculture for the 
means of livelihood, this brief summary indi¬ 
cates the enormous importance of irrigation to 
tlic community. 

Its Early History. 

It Is natural, in such conditions, that irrigation 
I 11 India should have been practiced ftoni time 
immemorial. In the history and imagery of the 
East,there is no llgure more familiar than the 
well, with primitive means for raising the water, 
followed to-day much as they were in Bible 
days. In the early records of the peoples of 
India, dating back to many years before the 
(’Inistian era, there are frequent references to 
the practice of irrigation. Wells have been in 
use from time immemoiiai; most of the in¬ 
numerable tanks in Southern India lni\e been 
in use for many generations; the practice of 
drawing off the flood waters of the Indus and its 
tributaries by means of small inundation canals 
lias been followed from a very early date; and 
in the submontane districts of Northern India 
arc still to be found the remains of ancient irri¬ 
gation channels, which ha\ e been buried for 
centuries in the undergrowth of the forests. 
But in the direction of constructing large and 
scientific works for the utilisation of the surplus 
waters of the great river little was doin' before 
the advent of British rule, and they arc com¬ 
paratively of recent date. 

The State Intervenes. 

Irrigation works in India may be divided into 
three, main heads—wells, tanks and canals. The 
greatest and the most impressive are the canals, 
and these may arrest attention first, because 
they constitute one of the most enduring monu¬ 
ments to British rule. They have in British 
India been constructed by direct State agency. 
In the early days of modern irrigation certain 
works in the Madras Presidency were carried 
out by a guaranteed company, and the Orissa 
canal project was commenced through the same 
agency. Both Companies fell Into difficulties, 
and the system into disfavour; during the 
Viccroyulty of Lorjl Lawrence it was decided 
that all irrigations works which promised a 
reasonable return 6n the capital expenditure 
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should bo constructed through direct agency, 
and should be constructed by Clio State from 
loan funds as productive public works. 

The British Inheritance. 

The British Government in India inherited a 
few major irrigation works. One of these was 
the Grand Anicut—the local term for barrage— 
stretching across the width of the Cauvery 
Diver in Madras. In the Punjab there were a 
few canals, chielly inundation—that is above the 
normal bed of the river and fed from the flood 
current—constructed by the Mohammedan and 
Sikh rulers, and owing to its proximity to Delhi 
the waters of the Jumna were brought to the 
neighbourhood of the city by the Mughals. It 
is doubtful if these works ever irrigated any 
considerable areas or conferred much benefit on 
the people, but they suggested tnc model on 
which the British engineers worked. In Sou¬ 
thern India Sir Arthur Cotton constructed the 
upper Anicut across the Coleroon Diver, so as to 
secure the full level required for the utilisation 
of the Grand Anicut across the Cauvery. lie 
also designed the works which, constructed and 
improved at an outlay of three crores, irrigate 
more than two million acres in the Godaveri and 
Kistna deltas. In Northern India Sir Probyn 
Cautley constructed the great Ganges Canal, 
which takes off from the river near Hard war, 
and which in magnitude and boldness of design 
has not been surpassed by any irrigation work 
in India or elsewhere. In this way were luid 
the foundations o! the irrigation system in 
India. The work was gradually pushed for¬ 
ward. In Northern India a great system of 
canals was constructed, chielly in the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. Some of these, like 
the great Chenab Canal, ought to be classed 
amongst the wondns of the world. It irrigates 
nearly two million acres, or about, two-fifths of 
the cultivable area in JSg>pt, with an ordinary 
discharge of eleven thousand cubic feet per 
second, or about six tim s that of the Thames at 
Teddington. The, Chenab and the Jhclum 
Canals brought under inigation great areas of 
Government waste, and thereby allowed the 
system of State colonisation, which relieved the 
congestion on the older "Mages of the Punjab, 
and established colonies of over 0110 million of 
people on what had been the desolate abode of a 
handful of nomads. I 11 the Bombay Deccan 
a few protective works wore constructed, like 
hake Fife and Lake Whiting, drawing their 
supplies Lorn the Ghats and spilling them over 
the arid tracts of the Deccan. In Madras there 
was completed the boldest and most imaginative 
irrigation work in the world; by the device of 
constructing a reservoir at Pcriyar, on the outer 
slopes of the ghats, and carrying tlic water 
by means of a tunnel through the intervening hill 
the Madras Government turned the river back 
on its watershed and poured its waters over 
fertile lands starved by want of moisture. But 
these Deccan works did not pay. The culti¬ 
vators would not use the water in years of good 
rainfall, and there was not enough to go far in 
seasonsfof drought; the inevitable result of such 
conditions was to concentrate attention upon 
the remunerative works on the rivers of tho 
Punjab, and to leave protective' irrigati n to 
wilt for want of funds. 
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Tbe Irfi&ation Commission. 

In order to substitute policy for spasmodic 
effort, the Irrigation commission'was appointeu 
by Lord Curzon’s Government in 1901. It 
made a detailed survey of Flic conditions of the 
country, and produced till report which is the 
foundation of Indian Irrigation policy to-da%r. 
The figures compiled by ttie Commission illus¬ 
trate the progress which had been made up to 
that period. They showed that out of an area 
of 226 million acres annually under crop in the 
irrigating provinces of British India, in round 
numbers 44 millions acres,“Tr 19£ per cent, were 
ordinarily irrigated. Of the total area irrigated 
18£ million acres or 42 per cent was watered by 
State works (canals and tanks), and 25J million 
acres, (ft 58 per cent, from private works, of 


which rather moro than one half was from wells. 
During the previous quarter of a century the 
area irrigated by Government works had been 
increased by 8 million acres, or by eighty per 
cent, and the Commission estimated that during 
the same period the area under private irrigation 
had increased by at least three million acres 
or a total addition to the irrigated area in British 
India of 11 million acres or 33 per cent. Includ¬ 
ing the Native States the area under irrigation 
annually within the British Empire was placed, 
at 53 million acres (19 million from canals, 16 
million from wells, 10 million from tanks, and 
8 million from other sources). The financial 
results for works of all classes are shown in tho 
following table :—• 


«• 

Class of Work. 

Capital 
Outlay to 
End of 
1900-01. 
Lakhs of 
Bupces. 

Interest 
charges at 

4 per cent on 
Capital Outlay. 
Lakhs of 
Bupees. 

Net 11 even ue 
in 1900-01. 
Lakhs 
of ltupccs 

Net Revenue 
less charges 
for Interest. 

Lakhs 
of Rupees. 

Major Works 

36,63.72 

140.55 

250.70 

113.15 

Minor Works for which capi¬ 

320.04 

12.80 

10.18 ! 

6.38 

tal accounts have been kept. 
Other Minor Works .. 

.... 

.... 

87.87 

87.87 

Total 

39,83.70 

159.35 

366.75 

207.40 


In round numhers^the State irrigation works then yielded a net revenue after meeting all 
charges, including* interest, ,of about two crorcs of rupees and irrigated annually over nineteen 
million acres. 


The Commission’s Programme. 

The Commission reported that the Held for the 
construction of new works of any magnitude on 
which tho net revenue would exceed the interest 
charges was limited, being restricted to the 
Punjab, Sind and parts of Madras—tracts for 
the most part not liable to famine. They 
recommended that work-s of this class should bo 
constructed as fast as possible, not only because 
they would be profitable, investments, but also 
because they would increase the food supply of 
the country. Then addressing themselves to 
the question of famine protection, they worked 
out a very interesting equation. Taking tho 
district of Sholapur, in the Bombay Deccan, 
perhaps the most famine susceptible district 
in India, they calculated that- the cost of famine 
relief in it was 5 lakhs of rupees a year. From 
this deduction, and making allowance for the 
advantage of famine avoidance as compared with 
famine relief, they said that the State was justi¬ 
fied in protecting the land in such a district at a 
cost of 221 rupees per acre. For the general 
protection of the Bombay Deccan they recom¬ 
mended canals fed from storage lakes in the 
Ghats, where the rainfall has never been known 
to fail even in the driest years. For Madras they 
recommended the investigation of the old 
Tungabhadra project, and of a scheme for 
storage work on the Kistna. They proposed 
that Government should undertake the cons¬ 
truction^ protective works for the rice-growing 
districts of the Central Provinces and the Ken 
Canal project In Bundclkhand. The Commis¬ 
sion further Wretched out a rough programme of 
new major works to be constructed in different 


parts of India, which would cost not less than 
14 crorcs of rupees and would result in an in¬ 
crease of 6,500,000 acres to the irrigated area. 
They estimated that the construction of those 
works would impose a permanent yearly burden 
of nearly 74 lakhs on the State, through the 
excess of interest charges on capital cost over 
the net revenue produced from the works. 
Against this would have to he set the reduction 
in the cost of future famines resulting from tho 
construction of the works, which the Commission 
put at 31 lakhH per annum. The balance of 
43 lakhs would represent the net annual cost of 
the works to the State, or the price to be paid 
for the protection from famine which the works 
would afford, and for all other indirect advan¬ 
tages which might be attributed to them. 

The New Policy, 

The principal effect of tho Irrigation Commis¬ 
sion’s report was to substitute policy for spas¬ 
modic effort, and tho progress since made has 
been remarkable. On the North-West Frontior 
there is approaching completion the Upper 
Swat Canal, which taking out of the Swat River 
at Amandara passes the Malakand mountains 
through a tunnel, rushes down the steep torrent 
bod of the Dargat Valley, and will then irrigate 
the fertile land at the foot of the hills. Tho 
estimated cost is Its. 182 lakhs (£1'216 millions) 
the annual irrigation 381,562 acres, and the 
return on capital cost 8 per cent. Tho value of 
this canal is not to be measured in figures. The 
region where the drill and the hammer are now 
heard was ablaze with tribal warfare so recently 
as 1897, and the canal and the locomotivo have 
proved far more effective means of taming the 
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fractious tribesmen than shrapnel and bullets. 
Other works are designed in the North-West and 
in Baluchistan, but at present the whole labour 
force is absorbed by the Upper Swat Canal. 

The New Works. 

The most dramatic intention work in the 
country is now approaching completion in the 
Punjab. It is commonly called the Triple Pro¬ 
ject. The problem which faced the engineers 
was one of unusual complexity. The whole 
fold weather flow of the Clienab and the Ravi is 
absorbed by existing works. Hut in the north 
Is the Jlieiim), whose cold weather How was 
running largely to waste. The question was how 
to bring the surplus waters of the Jlieluin to the 
desolate area of Crown waste called the Lower 
Han Doab. The llrst suggestion was to carry 
the water direct, but this was financially im¬ 
practicable. The waters of the Jiielum art; now 
taken olf and alter enough has been utilised to 
irrigate a new e© cage of .‘145,000 on the Upper 
.1 belli m, the surplus is canied to the Clienab and 
discharged into that j iver above the existing weir 
at Khimki, near Wazirahad. I bis allows the use 
of an equivalent amount of the cold weather 
flow of the Clienab for other purposes. It is 
drawn off at Morale, and part of it used to water 
the 048,000 acres commanded by the now Upper 
Clienab Canal. The surplus is takem off by 
another canal, it crosses the Ra\i River by wind 
is termed a ** level crossing ” at Bulloki, and is 
then poured over the Lower Han Doab, where 
it will irrigate a further 878,000 acres. The 
effect of this great work, which is now approach¬ 
ing completion, will be to irrigate an area of 
1,871,235 acres a year, at a capital cod. of 
£0,012,132, to produce a net. revenue of £518,550 
und to return 7'5 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

United Provinces and Bombay. 

In the United Provinces the last decade lias 
been one ol imparailed activity, though there is 
no single work to challenge the Triple Project; 
a great system of productive works south of the 
Jumna and Canges will thoroughly protect a 
very large part of the urea which is subject to 
famine and scarcity. In the Bombay Deccan a 
beginning has been made with the chain of 


works, fed from reservoirs in the Ghats, which 
fiwill break the back of any future drought. Tlio 
Godavari Canals, costing Its. 95 lakhs, and 
irrigating 09,919 at es arc nearly finished ; the 
Pravara Canal andf ho Nira ltiglit Bank Canal, 
costing respectively* Its. 86 lakhs, and Its. 257 
faklis, and irrigating 49,440, and 190,000 acres, 
are under construction. These works arc situ¬ 
ated in parts of the Deccan which arc liable to 
scarcity and famine and arc the most important 
protective works in India. In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces productive ~,vd protective works, chiefly 
comprising large canals with storage from the 
Mahanadi, Wainganga and Tandula livers, 
with vaiious tank projects,have been sanctioned, 
estimated to cost Ks. 395 lakhs. In Madras the 
woik lias been chiefly investigation and prepa¬ 
ration. The projects w ill add 20 per cent, to the 
present, irrigated area in the Presidency. In 
Hengal the Tribeni Canal in Debar,mating Rs. 75 
lakhs, will protect, though at heavy cost, an 
area very liable to famine. In Burma the scope 
for irrigation w’orks is small. Protective 
embankments have however proved of great 
value. 

Results of the New Policy. 

We can now' turn to the results of this activity. 
The following table shows the developments 
effected on works now in operation in the 
twenty-four years ending with the trieimium 
1908-11. The percentages of the advancements 
in this triclinium over the figures of 1887-90 
are:—Capital outlay 1\5 : irrigated area 08 : 
net revenue 123 : return oir capital outlay 43 : 
and on net prollt 200. 

The average capital outlay for the trlennium 
1908-11 was £31,491,253. After meeting all t.ho 
charges for maintaining and operating the 
w'orks, and also all interest charges, the net 
profit which accrued to Government (luring tho 
twenty-four years ending with 1910-11 was 
£35,087,835, and this more than repaid tho 
entire capital outlay on the works in operation 
fiom tin' jotnmefteemt *it of British rule up to 
the end ol the period mentioned. In the follow¬ 
ing tabic the areas are in millions of acres and 
the amounts in millions of pounds sterling. 


Trlennium. 

Capital 

Outlay. 

Area. 

1908-11 

31.49 

22.10 

1905-08 

30.32 

21.88 

1902-05 

28.78 

20.09 

1899-02 

20.00 

19.00 

1890-99 

25.01 , 

17.55 

1893-90 

22.94 

14.49 

1890-93 

21.02 

13.83 

1887-90 

20.42 

13. 10 


These figures take no account of the indirect 
advantages of irrigation. They are:—Tho 
produce of the country is greatly increased ; 
tho railway reccpits are enhanced; famine cx- 
enditure is diminished and misery and economic 
^sturbauccs reduced. Nor do they take account 
-of tho progress made in Nativo States, some 
of which, luco Gwalior aud Mysore, have shown 
conspicuous liberality. 


Valuo 
of ! 

Crops. 

Direct Profit 
to 

Government. 

Percentage of 
Net Revenue 
on Capital 
Outlay. 

51074 

2.28 

10.76 

48.25 

2.03 

10.44 

43.06 

1.08 

9.71 

39.07 

1.55 

9.68 

37. 10 

1.53 

10.09 

29.88 

1.03 

8.25 

20.87 

0.83 

7.60 

24.33 

0.70 

7.51 


Future of Irrigation. 

It is sometimes asserted, by those who take 
only a superficial view of Indian irrigation that 
we are approaching the end of the programme 
of productive works. There could be no greater 
fallacy. The scheme of groat works is still vast. 
There is now before the Socreta.Ty of State a 
project for the improvement of irrigation in 
Sind, by the construction of a weir at Sukke r 
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uml the digging of a series, of main canals,the 
subM itvition of perennial for inundation canals, I 
and flow instead of lift irrigidiou. The cost of > 
this is estimated at. 11 s. 'Is 1 lakhs (£5.2il 
millions). This scheme is t|timated to confer 
the benefits of assured irrigation on 1,347,347# 
acres, which now reecho a precarious supply, 
and to add 588.703 acres of new irrigation. The 
return on capital expenditure estimated at 5.10 
per cent, with an enhanced land revenue, and 
4.17 per cent, if the land revenue is not enhanc¬ 
ed. The Lower Sutlej Can.** in the Tun jab, 
which will use the Boas water,now under investi¬ 
gation, will irrigate a million and a half acres. 
The great. Karda-Gangcs-.Iamna feeder, in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, now under 
investigation* would cost, £4,500,000, return 
7 percent, on the capital, and benefit twent y-ti\e 
districts and three Native States. If, after the 
construction i*f the Sukker Barrage then; are 
lound to be surplus waters in the Indus, the 
Titanic Sind-Sagar scheme may become practi¬ 
cable. The scope for irrigation in India is 
ajpparent. from the fact that in addition 
to works under const ruction or sanctioned, 
there are under consideration or iu\ cstigation 
estimated to cost £27 V millions. 

Economic Changes. 

Nor does this estimate represent anything 
like the full possibilities of iirigation in India. 
The country is undergoing a great economic 
1 evolution. The rise in the prices of product', 
Hit' inn eased economic strength of tin* people, 
are making profitable works vvjiieh a decade ago 
were economically impracticable. 'Pills process 
will continue. The indirect benefits of irriga¬ 
tion are more fully realised. T11 no case is this 
moie marked thay in the railway receipts. The 
Ulienab and tin* .Jlielum canals have been the 
piineipnl factors in converting the North- 
Western Kailway from a drain on tilt' Exchequer 
into a souice of profit. TJ 10 accumulation of 
capital, the spread of the co-operative credit, 
movement, the increasing,use pf power, such as 
oil engines working pumps ami cheap elect riot y 
tiom hydro-electric projects, will filing under 
cultivation millions of acres of fallow and waste. 

It may be said with confidence that for a gene- 
1 at ion at least the denjginds for irrigation in 
India will more than aosorb the money-pro¬ 
ducing power of the (government. 

Irrigation Dues. 

The charges for irrigation, whether taken in 
the form of enhanced land revenue or <,T occu¬ 
piers’ and owners’ rates, vary very much, 
depending on the kind of crop, the quantity of 


water reqidled for it and the. time when it is 
‘required, the quality oC the soil, the intensity or 
constancy of the demand, and the value of 
irrigation 111 increasing the outturn. In the 
immediate vicinity of Poona a rate of Ks. 50 
an acre is paid for sugarcane. This is quite an 
exceptional rati*, it obtains over only a limited 
area, and is made practicable, only because the 
cultivators, by high manuring, can raise a crop 
valued at nearly eight-hundred rupees an acre. 
On other parts of the Mutha canal the rate 
varies from Ks. 40 to IN. 12, and on other 
canals in the .Bombay Deccan from Ks. 25 to 
Ks. 10 per acre. Jn Madras the maximum rate 
for sugarcane is Us. 10 , and in the Punjab it 
does not exceed Ks, 8 - 8 . 'The rate charged for 
rice vaiies in Madras from Ks. 5 to 2, and in 
Bengal from Ks. 2-8 to Ks. 1-8 per acre. In 
both these provinces irrigation is practically 
confined to ike *, in the Punjab, where this crop 
is not extensively grown, the rate varies from 
Ks. 7 to IN. 3-1 per acre. The ordinary rate in 
the Punjab for wheat, which is the principal 
crop, vaiies from Ks. 4-J to Its. 3-12, and for 
fodder crops from IN. 3 to 2-8 per acre. The 
average rati* realised from major works for 
iirigation of all kinds is about Ks. 3-8 per acre, 
the provincial averages being IN. 1-fi in Siml 
and Bengal; 1N. 3-4 in the Punjab ; Ks. 4-8 in 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Bombay 
Deccan. The charges for irrigation may be 
taken as varying from 10 to 12 per cent of the 
value of the crop, except in Bengal and tho 
Bombay Deccan, where the average is little 
more than six per cent. 

Canals and Navigation. 

Twenty years ago a great deal was heard 
about the desirability of const meting naviga¬ 
tion canals, either m conjunct ion with irrigation, 
or for transport, pure and simple. The idea is 
now exploded. It received a eeitain stimulus 
lrom the unprofitable character ot Indian rail¬ 
ways, anil the handsome earnings of the irriga¬ 
tion works; it. received its quietus when the 
railways turned the comer. Broadly speaking 
it may he said that 11 a\ igation ami irrigation 
lights clash ; navigation is not only costly, but 
it. cannot be maintained during tire season of 
short supply, except to the detriment of irriga¬ 
tion. Outside the. deltaic tracts of Bengal, 
Oiissa, Madras and Sind, navigable canals will 
never be of milch use for the purpose of inland 
navigation. There is however considerable 
scope for connecting canals to improve the 
facilities for navigation on the great river system 
of Eastern Bengal. 'This is a question which is 
now engaging the attention of the Government. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


80 far vve have dealt only with the great irri¬ 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument, is the well. The most- recent figures 
give thirty per cent.of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
Wlii'ii the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying deptlj, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well vtfater 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal wq£cr. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lauds produce at 


least one-third more than canal-watoreil lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva¬ 
tion by u single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in¬ 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells. 

Wells in India arc of every possible descrip¬ 
tion. They may be just holes in the ground, 
sunk to subsoil level, used for a year or two and 
then allowed to fail into decay. These are 
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temporary or kacha wells or they may be 
lined with timber, or with brick or stone. They 
vary from the kacha Avell costing a few rupees, 
to the masonry well, which wiil run into thou¬ 
sands, or in the sandy of wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of rising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the 2ncottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto¬ 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to foity gallons of water arc 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construc¬ 
ted and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
'Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been foumd 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or there wells can be 
linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds 
tor the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed Uthvtvi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
hit crest being Of per cent, In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, arc exempt 


ffrom enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks, 

Next to the well, the indigenous instrument 
of irrigation is the tank. The village or the 
.roadside tank is one of the most conspicuous 
features in the Indian scene. The Indian tank; 
may be any size.^Jt may vary from a great 
work like Jakes Fife ami Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Pcriyar Lake in 
Travancorc, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of camtl, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili¬ 
sation. Some of these w r orks in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Ghingleput district of Madras, W’hicii still irri¬ 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small¬ 
est tanks arc controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the largo tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated frem tanks is about eight 
million acres, but-iu many r eases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
thorn and they remain dry throughout the 
season. The value of the crops raissd on irri¬ 
gated lands in India in 1011-12 was Vs. G8fr 
erorcs. 


CANAL COLONIES. 


The canal colonies represent the extreme 
ease of improvement in agricult niul conditions 
elleeted by irrigation. In the Punjab uplands 
now watered by the Lower Uhenab and Lowvr 
Jlielum Canals, irrigation lias completely 
altered the face of the country, so tint it sup¬ 
ports in unparalleled prosperity a population 
numbering a hundred to every one of its former 
poverty-stricken denizens, while land once 
refused as a gift sells with ease at £15 an .me. 
The largest of the canal colonies, the Chenab 
Colony, on the l/nver Chenab Canal, lies in 
the Reelma Doal), between the Chenab ami 
llavl Rivers, and has a total area of some 
3,900 square miles. This area was, until £892 
sparsely inhabited by nomad pastoral tribes, 
whose total numbers weic estimated at less 
than 70,000. Cultivation was rendered possible 
only by the construction of the Chenab Canal. 
As fast as the canal and its distributaries were 
constructed, the land (which was w’astc and 
owned by Government) w'as allotted to various 
classes of grantees, the bulk of the grants 
being made to immigrant peasants, including 
men from the best agricultural districts in the 
Province. Since its foundation the colony 
has enjoyed remarkable prosperity. The no¬ 
mads to wliom a large portion of the land was 
allotted, though without any previous know¬ 


ledge of agriculture, assimilated the practices 
of their new neighbours with extraordinary 
success, and the whole colony is now as v/oii 
cultivated as almost any part of India. The 
work of colonisation bggun in 1892 ; by 1901 
the population had increased to over 791,000 
and at the end of 1901-0,2 some 2,470 square 
miles out of a total ailottablc area of about 
2,060 square miles had been allotted. In 
September 1912 the ailottablc area w’as return¬ 
ed at 3J.)40 square miles, and the area actually 
allotted at 2,870 square miles, wdiilc the total 
population had risen to over 1,111,000. The 
export of wheat from the Lyallpur district in 
the last year of the decade reached the total 
of 150,000 tons. 

The Jhelum Canal Colony, on the Low'er 
Jheluin Canal, occupies some 900 square miles 
of State land in the Shahpur District, and is 
a more recent 'development. Colonisation 
began in 1902, and was conducted on lines 
similar to those adopted in the Chenab Colony, 
but a large proportion of the grants were made 
on the condition that a suitable mere should 
bo maintained for breeding purposes. Be¬ 
tween 1906, when an informal census was 
taken, and 1911 the population* of thr_ colony 
proper increased from 73,734 to 161,806. Up 
to September 1912 some 630 square miles had 




Irrigated Area. 
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hern allotted out of an allowable area of about 
780 square miles. 

The Chunian Colony, a rn^ch smaller colony 
on the Bari Doab Canal in Tie Lahore District, 
dating from 1897, was returned in 1912 as 
having a total allottable area of less than 180 
square miles, of which practically the whole 
had been allotted. The population was 10,458 
in f901 and 43,494 in 1911. 

Other old canal Colonics ij> the Punjab such 
as the Sohag-Para Colony in the Montgomery 
(ii-trict, and the Sklhnal Colony in the Mooltan 
district, had by the beginning of the period 
under review reached their full development 
and become merged in the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. Before the end of the decade coloni¬ 
sation in the newer colonies also had been 
practically completed, and their administra¬ 


tion had been almost completely assimilated 
to that of ordinary districts. 

Colonisation has also been carried out on 
a considerable scale since 1901 on the Jamrao, 
Nasrat, and Dad canals in Sind. 

Schemes for colonisation on the canals in¬ 
cluded in the Punjab Triple Canal Project aie 
being prepared. 

A concession of '-omo importance was made 
to peasant colonists in the Punjab in 1910, 
when it was decided to allow them to purchase 
proprietary rights, on very favourable terms, 
in all colonies except the .Hi lum Colony. The 
concession was made possible by the passing 
of the Alienation of Land Act, which secures 
in another way the result, that tin 1 former res¬ 
triction of the peasant’s right, to an inalienable 
light, of occupancy was intended to achieve. 


Percentage of Irrigated Area. 


A comp,arisen of the acreage of crops matured by means of the Government Irrigation 
system, with the total area under cultivation in the several provinces, is given below :— 


: 

Province. 

[ 

Aet area 
cropped. 

Area 
irrigated 
by Govern¬ 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage 
of irrigated 
area to total 
cropped 
area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern¬ 
ment. irriga¬ 
tion works to 
end of 1911- 
12 in lakhs 
of rupees. 

Estimated 
value of crops 
raised on areas 
receiving 
State irriga¬ 
tion, in lakhs 
of rupees. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Per cent. 



Burma 

13,710,900 

1,130,000 

8.2 

201 

500 

Bengal 

32,885,000 

915,000 

2.8 

883 

358 

United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. , 

35,000,000 

2,442,000 

0.9 

1,107 

1,202 

Ajmer-Mcrwara .. 

359,000 

19,000 

5.3 


5 

Punjab. 

21,480,000 

7,703,000 

35.8 

1,108 

2,380 

North-West Frontier ,r 

2,089,000 

225,000 

8.4 

03 

80 

Sind .. .... 

4,113,000 

2,705,000 

07.2 

314 

718 

Bombay Deccan 

25,351,000 

289,000 

1.1 

415 

114 

Cent ral Provinces (exclud¬ 
ing Berar.) 

17,740,000j 

28,000 

0.10 

82 

10 

Madras .. 

37,380,000 

7,125,000 

- 19.00 . 

1,082 

1,491 

Baluchistan ., .. 

Not known 

j 4,000 


29 

1.42 



STATE IRRIGATION WORKS IX INDIA. 

In the following Statement the Capital Expenditure is in Thousand- of Pounds Sterling, and the Area of Irrigation in Thousands of Acres. 


I ()0 


Irrigation in India. 



Total ..(£ ;; .. .. 32.649 \ 12,413 7,244 3.029 j 13,519 8,915 75,530 

lAcres „ .. ..I 23,120 3,136 _ 781 | 4,723 2,669 34,429 






























Buildings and Roads. 

TJndor this head is classed all work undertaken by the Department of Public Works that 
docs not fall within Railways and Irrigation. ’the table below shows the total receipts and ex¬ 
penditure, Imperial and Provincial, under the head Civil Works, for each year, as stated in the 
accounts of the Uoveriunentfrt' India, with details by provinces for 1911-12:—• 



Receipts » 

Expenditure. 


Imperial'*. 

Prov iueialf. 

Imperial*. 

Provincial!. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1902-03 

47,812 

15 4,092 

587,632 

2.347,103 

J 903-0 4 

44,57 L 

209,490 

668,599 

2,668,735 

1901-05 

45,484 

176,927 

770, L0L 

2,697,195 

1905-06 i 

45,467 

169,165 

793,243 

3,020,385 

1906-07 

51,565 

185,856 

718,807 

3,262,611 

1907-08 

21,313 

198,18 4 

797.501 

3,478,623 

]908-09 

28,129 

259,809 

780,215 

3,715,680 

1909-10 

34,000 

234,785 

652,704 

3,483,203 

1910-11 

52,685 

241,148 

714,166 

3,822,50 L 

1911-12 

70,256 

256,668 

833.953 

4.619,259 


* Ineluding receipts and expenditure in England, and receipts and expenditure by civil officers 
from imperial Funds'* 

[ including receipts and expenditure by civil department. 


Details by Provinces. 


— 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

1911-12. 

1911-12. 


£ 

£ 

India, General . 

34,033 

151,869 

Central Provinces .. .. .. .. .. j 

47,120 

436,774 

Burma 

20,662 

689,552 

Eastern Bengal (yul Assam 

23,414 

461,696 

Bengal 

48,221 

757,416 

United Provinces 

30,764 

519,83 L 

Punjab 

46,226 

467,231 

N.-W. Frontier Province 

9,117 

155,729 

Madras 

18,522 

762,270 

Bombay 

48,814 

966,050 

Charges in England .. 


84,793 > 

Total 

326,024 

5,453,212 


The totals under tl^p different heads of Expenditure in 1911*12 are shown below:— 



Imperial. 

Provincial. 

Civil Buildings— 

£ 

£ 

New WorlA .... 

304,648 

1,216,839 

Repairs 

108,447 

282,950 

Communications— 


New Works . 

4#,528 

280,191 

Repairs 

92,119 

815,884 

Miscellaneous Public Improvements— 

467,945 

New Works 

14,045 

Repairs 

2,914 

130,293 

Establishment .. ». 

117,393 

591,140 

Tools and Plant 

10,435 

54,274 

Other Expenditure 

48,483 

799,365 

Suspense 

13,856 

—19,622 

Total * 

1 833,953* 

| 4,619,259 


* Including outlay in England, £75.486 on account of leave allowances, passages, etc. 
AcArdlng to the latest details there are 203,000 miles of road in India. 
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Post Office. 


The control of the Post Office of India is 
vested in an officer designated Director-General 
who works in subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry. Tho superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists of two Deputy Diroctors-General (who 
are officers of the rank of Postmaster-General), 
four Assistant Directors-General (whose status 
Is similar to that of Deputy Postmastors-Genc- 
ral), and two Personal Assistants (who are 
selected from the staff of Superintendents). 

P’or postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles as shown below, each 
in charge of a Postmaster-General:—Bengal, 
Bombay, Burma, Central, Eastern Bengal, 
and Assam, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, and United Provinces. The 
Central Circle comprises roughly the Central 
Provinces and the Central India and Jtajpntana 
Agencies. The construction of a new Bengal 
Circle and a Bihar and Orissa Circle in place of 
the present Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Circles has been deferred temporarily, 
but will, it is believed, be carried out in the very 
near future. 

Tho Postniast* rs-Genoral are responsible to 
the Director-General for the whole of tho postal 
arrangements in their respective circles, with 
the exception of those connected with tho con¬ 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam¬ 
ers which are entrusted to four officers bearing 
the designation of Inspector-General of Railway 
Mail Service and Sorting. All tho Postmasters- 
Gonoral are provided with Personal Assistants, 
while those in charge of the largest circles arc* 
also assisted by Deputy Postmasters-General. 
The eight Postal Circles and the jurisdictions 
of tho four Inspectors-General are divided into 
Divisions each in charge of a Superintend! nt; 
and each Superintendent is assisted bv a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors or Assistant 
Superintendents. 

Generally there is a head Post Office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same* district are usually 
subordinate to the hi ad office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of tho Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras General Post- 
Offices and of tile other largest offices are 
directly under tho Postmaster-General and the 
least of them exercises the same powers as a 

Inland Tariff is as follows :— 


/Superintendent of Post Offices in respect of 
inspections, appointments, leave and punish¬ 
ments. The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, 
have one or more Superintendents subordinate 
to them* When tr; duties of tho Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he. is 
unable to perforin them fully liimsclf, a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offici s transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are suoordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently havo direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office, works it 
either single handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch office's are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for village's, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land¬ 
holders or cultivators who pe rform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrusted 
to the Accountant-General, Post Offices and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of tho Gv vermnent of India and 
is not suhorelina.e to tho Director-General. 
Tho Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
and Assistant Accountants-Gcneral, all but ono 
of whom, with the necessary staff of clerks, 
perforin at separate headquarters the actual 
audit work of a certain number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 188:1, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by Idle nanv'- of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office, Tho 
telegraph expenditure on account of these 
combined offices is borne by tho Telegraph 
Department to which the .vholc of their tele¬ 
graph rovenue Is also credited, 


Letters, 

When tlio 

1 Hostage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

When tho postago 
is insufficiently 
pro paid. 

Not exceeding 1 tola . 

Anna, 1 

& * 


If 

O. efi ^-s I 

deflei- 

rgeable 

l) 

Exceeding 1 tola but not exceeding 

10 tolas. 

1 


Every additional 10 tolas or part of 
that weight. 

1 



HI 
_ ^ 

Book ami pattern packets. 

Every 10 tolas or part of that weight.. 

1 


Is*! 

i” 

£ to# 

. I 8§ 
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Postcards. 

Single \.i anna. 

Reply .4 ,, 

(The postage on cards of 'frlvato manufacture 
must he prepaid in full). 

Parcels {prepayment rmnpulsory). • 

Rs. a. 

Every 40 tolas or part of that weight 
up to 410 tolas .. .. .. ..0 2 

. f Exceeding 440 tolas hut not 
* ^ ' exceeding 480 tohyj .. ,.30 


£9 

2 a 
u> g 
" o 

Oh o 


livery additional 40 tolas or 
part of that weight up to 
• 800 tolas .. .. ,. 0 


To other countries, 
colonies or places. 


21 annas for tho 

first ounce and 1 £ 
annas for every 
additional ounce 
or part of that 

L weight. 

.. .. 1 anna. 

.. 2 annas, 
every 2 ounces 


Registration fee. 

For each letter, postcard, hook or pat¬ 
tern packed or parcel to he registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not-exceeding Rs. 5.. ..0 1 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 5 but not 

exceeding Rs. 10 .0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 hut not 
exceeding its. 15 ,. .. ..03 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 15 but not 
exceeding Rs. 25 .. .. ..04 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 up to 

Rs. 000 . 0 4 

for each complete sum c^f Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for tho remainder f pro\ide<J that, if the re-, 
mainder does not exceed Rs. 5, the charge for! 
it shall be only 1 anna ; if it does not exceed ! 
Its. 10, the charge for it shall he only 2 annas j 
and if it does not exceed Us. 15, tho charge forj 
it. shall he only J annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees. — 'flic same, as 
the, fees for ordinary money orders pins a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for tho actual number of 
words used in the telegrain iMvising the remit¬ 
tance, according as the telegram is to he sent 
as an “Express” or as an “Ordinary” 
message. 

Value-payable fees. —These are calculated on 
the amount specified Tor remittance to the 
sender and arc the sijmc as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. —For overy Rs. 50 of insured 
value 1 anna. » 

Aeknowledgntent fee. —For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

Ceylon and Portuguese, India arc regarded as 
“Inland” for the purpose of the tariff given 
above, except with regards to insurance fees. 

The Foreign Tariff.— (which ns noted above 
is not applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese 
India, except as regards insurance fees) is as 
follows : — 

Betters. 

To the United Ring- T One anna for each 
dom, otJler British j ounce or part of 
Possessions and > that weight. 

Egypt, including 

the Soudan. 1 J 

7 


Postcards Single 
„ Reply 

l'rintcd Papers. 1 anna for 
or part of that v\eight. 

Business J'apers.— I anna for every 2 ounces 
or part ol t.lmt weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 2i annas for each packet. 

Samples.— 1 anna for (‘very 2 ounces or part 
of that weight, subject, to a minimum charge 
of 1 anna for each packet. 

(The rates shown abo\o are those chargeable 
when the postage is prepaid). 

Parcels. (Prepayment compulsory). Tho 
rates vary' with the countries to which they are 
addressed. The rates to the United Kingdom 
are— 

Via 

(iihral- Over¬ 
tar. land. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Not over 3 lbs. .. 0 12 0 18 0 

„ „ 7 „ . . ..1 8 0 2 4 0 

„ „ Jl „ .. ..2 4 0 3 0 0 

Registration fee .—2 annas for each letter, 
postcard, or packet. 

Money Orders.-To countries on which 
money orders have to bo drawn in rupee cur¬ 
rency, the rat<s of Commission are the, sumo as 
in the case ot inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
he drawn insteiling, the rates are as follows :— 

Annas, 


Not excel 

•ding £1 


.. 3 

Exceed in 

' £1 but, not ox 

•ceding £2 

.. 5 


£2 „ „ 

„ £3 

.. 8 


£3 ,, „ 

„ £4 

. . 10 


£4 ,, 

,, £5 

. . 12 


£5 


. . 42 


for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, presided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall he 
3 annas ; if it. does not exceed £2, the charge for 
it. shall he 5 annas; jf it does not (xceed £3, 
the charge tor it. shall he 8 annas ; and if it, 
dots not exceed £4, the charge for it shall bo 
10 annas. 

Insurance fees — 

To countries other than 

Close named, hdow . .3 annas for every £5. 
To Ceylon and Portu¬ 
guese India .. .. 2 annas per every Rs. 

100 . 

To Mauritius, the ftoy- 
ehellis, Zanzibar, and 
the British East 
Afiica, Uganda, and 
Somaliland Protec¬ 
torates .. .. 4 annas per every Rs. 

100 

Acknowledgment fee .—2 annas for each 
registered article. 
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Growth of the Post Office. —At tho end Rs.7,30,60,710 ; and the corresponding figures for 
of 1892-93 the total number of Post Office 1910-11 were 1.169,428 and^Ks. 26,88,78,925 


was 10,139 and the total length of mail lines 
113,755 miles. For the 8lst March 1913 the 
corresponding figures were 18,789 and 154,493. 
During the year 1892-93 the total number of 
letters, postcards, newspapers and packets 
given out for delivery was about 349 millions, 
while for the year 1912-13 the total number of 
unregistered articles of the same classes given 
out for delivery -plus the issue number of regis¬ 
tered letter!* and packets posted amounted to 
over 1,003 millions. The number of parcel 
mall articles given out for delivery and the 
former year was about 3 millions, as compared 
with over 11 £ millions of such articles posted 
during the latter year. The total number of 
articles of all the above named classes ex¬ 
changed with the outer world rose from about 
18 millions in 1893-94 to nearly 67J millions in 
1911-12.(complete statistics are not available 
for 1892-93 or 1912-13). The total number and 
value of money orders issued increased from 
8,325,457 and Us. 17,57,24,055 in 1892-93 to 
29,618,584 and Us. 52,28,14, 903 respectively. 
In 1912-13. During the former year the number 
of articles insured for transmission by post was 
263,811 with an aggregate issued value of 


at the result, however, mainly of the introduc¬ 
tion of the rule under which inland articles 
containing currency notes or portions thereof 
must be insured, the figures for 1912-13 stand 
a^, 2,706,436 and Rsf 67,14,36,618, respectively. 
The number of accounts open on the books ot 
the Post Office Savings Bank grew from 520,967 
on the. 31st, March 1893 to 1,506,860 at the end 
of 1912-13, with an increase from Rs. 7,81,87,727 
to Rs. 20,01,14,503 in the total amount stand¬ 
ing at the credit of depositors. The total staff 
of the department “on the 31st March 1913 
numbered 92,870. The net financial result of 
the working of the Post Office for the year 
1912-13 was a surplus of Rs. 28,02,918. 

This account of the activities of the Post Office 
would not be complete if it were not mentioned 
that on the 31st March 1913 there were 23,28$ 
active Postal Life Insurance Policies with an 
aggregate assurance of Rs. 3,21,20,o39 and that 
during the year 1912-13 it disbursed a sum of 
Rs. 28,77,665 to Native Military Pensioners; 
collected, at its own expense, a sum of 
Rs. 11,11,267 on account, of customs duty on 
parcels and letters from abroad; and sold 
10,094 lbs. of quinine to the public. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 


The Telegraph Department is also controlled 
by an officer designated Director-General who 
works in subordination to the Government of 
India in the Department of Commerce ami 
Industry. The superior staff of the direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists of a Director of Traffic ami a Director 
of Construction (both of whom are officers of 
the same rank as the Directors of Telegraph 
Circles), a Personal Assistant and an Assistant 
Director of Construction (both of whom are 
taken from the grade of Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents), and an Assistant Director of Traffic 
who is Selected from the staff of Deputy 
Superintendents. Since tho 1st, April 1912 the 
control of both departments has been vested, 
as an experimental measure, in a single officer 
hearing the designation Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

For telegraph purposes, the Indian Empire 
Is divided into eight circles coterminous 
with tho eight postal circles, each circle being 
incharge of a Director of Telegraphs. The, 
Directors arc responsible to the Director-Gene¬ 
ral for the whole of the telegraph arrangements, 
both traffic and engineering, in their respective 
circles, but are assisted in purely technical 
matters by Electrical Engineers working under 
tho control of the Electrical Engincer-in-Chief 
who is directly subordinate to tic Direrior- 
Gcneral. There are two other officers, viz., tho 
Superintendent of Stores and the Superintendent 
of the Workshops, who are directly subordi¬ 
nate to the Director-General, 

Since the 1st July 1912 the postal and tele¬ 
graph services in the Bombay and central 
circles have been amalgamated as an experi¬ 
mental measure. Tho fundamental principles 
of this experimental scheme, which follows 
closely the systems in force in the United King¬ 
dom and several other European countries, are 
that the traffic and engineering work of the 


Telegraph Department arc separated and the 
telegraph traffic work of each circle transferred 
to the Postmaster-General who is assisted by a 
Traffic Manager drawn from the ranks of Super¬ 
intendents of Telegraplf' and a suitable number 
of Assistant Traffic Manager drawn from the 
ranks of Assistant or Deputy Superintendents 
of Telegraphs, while the engineering work of 
both circles is entrusted to a single office styled 
Superintending Engineer, Telegraphs. 

The eight telegraph circles are divided into 
divisions each in charge of a Superintendent, 
and each Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of Assistant Superintendents and 
Deputy Superintendents. 

The Central Telegraph Officers at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras are in charge of Superin¬ 
tendents of Telegraphs, while the rest of the 
offices are in charge of Deputy Superintendents, 
Telegraph Masters or .tTelcgraphists according 
to their importance. 

The audit work of the Tflegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to the 
Accountant-General, Post Office and Tele¬ 
graphs, ^assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assist¬ 
ant Aceountants-General. ' 

Inland Tariff. —The tariff for inland tele¬ 
grams is as follows :— 


Private and State. 



Ex¬ 


Ordi¬ 


press 


nary. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Minimum charge 

.. 1 

0 

0 6 

Each additional 

V 

word 



over 12 

.. 0 

2 

0 i 


Additional charges. 

Minimum for reply-paid telegram .. 6 annas. 
Acknowledgment of receipt ,. , .6 „ 

Multiple telegrams, each 100, words 
or less.. 4 ;; 
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Collatioh .. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during tlic hours 
when an oflicc is 
closed. 

Signalling hy flag 
phorc to or from 
telegram 
Boat hire 


..One quarter of 
charge for tele¬ 
grams. I 

f#f both the offi- 
. ccs of origin 
I and dostina- 1 
tion arc closed . 2 

If only one of 
the ofliccs is 
closed .. 1 

or sema¬ 
sh i|*^—per 
.. ..8 annas. 

.. ..Amount actu¬ 
ally neces¬ 
sary. 


Copies of telegrams, each 100 

words or less .. .. . .4 aim as. 

• ViTSti. 


Ex¬ 
press. 

Ks. a. 

Minimum charge .. 1 0 

Each additional 0 words 
over 48 .. ..0 2 

(Ceylon is not regarded as “ Inland ” but 
Portuguese India is.) 

The charges for forcii/n telegrams vary with 
the countries to which they are addressed. The 
rates per word for private and State telegrams 
to all countries in Europe except Russia and 
Turkey are as follow :— • 

Private. State. 
Ks. a. Ks. a. 


Ordi¬ 
nary. 
Ks. a. 



Via Turkey ». 1 ^ - 

,, Intlo .1 8 0 14 

,, Eastern .. .. ..18 0 12 

\t the end of 1892-03 there were 41,0:10 miles 
of line and 120,526 miles of wire and cable, as 
compared with 78,8fi?®an^31l,03l miles, res¬ 
pectively, on the 31st March 1913. At the end 


of each year the number of departmental tele¬ 
graph offices was 255, while the number of 
telegraph offices worked hy the Post Office rose 
from 845 to 2,860. The increase in the number 
of paid telegrams dealt with is shown by the 
following figures 

1892-93. 1912-13. 



‘ Private 

.. 2,811,679 

12,525,782 

Inland .. - 

State 

604,124 

1,130,721 


Press 

25,834 

186,419 


' Private 

530,349 

1,571,722 

Foreign . A 

State 

6,164 

13,144 

L Press 

3,261 

21,283 


Total 

.. 3,981,411 

15,449,071 


The above figures are inclusive of the traffic 
of telegraph offices worked by the Post Office. 
The numbers included in the totals are— 

1892-93 .. .. 1.154,585 

1912-13 .. .. 8,415,817 

The total number of wireless telegraph 

stations open for traffic at the end of 1912-13 
was fifteen, ciz.. Port Blair, Bassein, Diamond 
Island, Table Island, Victoria Point, Mergiul 
Bombay, LandJicads, Calcutta, Karachi, Delhi, 
Simla, Allahabad, Lahore and Nagpur; ami 
the total number of messages of all kinds dis¬ 
posed bv the ten coast stations during the year 
was 68,729. 

On the 31st December 1912 the number of 
telephone exchanges established by the de¬ 
partment was 183, the total number of con¬ 
nections being 4,313; and there were also 663 
non-exchangc circuits with 1,248 offices. The 
number of telephone exchanges established by 
Telephone Companies was J3 with 7,899 con¬ 
nections. The outturn from the workshop 
during 1912-13 represented a total value of 
Ks. 10,25,000. At the end of tin* year the total 
staff of flic department numbered 11,401. 
The total capital expenditure of the Depart¬ 
ment. up to the close of 1912-13 amounted to 
114 . 11^79.73,610. Tin* net revenue for the 

year was its. 24,58,314, representing 2*084 per 
cent, of the total capital expenditure. 
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The trade conditions of India arc necessarily 
determined by the economic condition of the 
country. The dominant industry in India is 
agriculture. Although a few great industries, 
like tiie jute industry of .Bengal and the cotton 
industry of Bombay, have been built up, sixty- 
five per cent, of the people still derive their 
means of livelihood from the soil. Consequently j 
the principal at tides of ex pint are in the form of \ 
raw produce like cotton and jute, rice and wheat 
and oilseeds. On the other hand, the articles of | 
import are manufactured. Prom this premiss i 
follows another conclusion. The trade hidoiy 
of the year is governed by the eimiader of tin* 
rains; the nature of the harvest determines 
both the power of the people to sell pioduee and 
to import manufactured goods. One other 
hie tor needs to be noted. India is a debtor 
country. She has to discharge, for the mosl 
part in London, the interest on the debt con¬ 
tracted for railway, irrigation and other pur¬ 
poses, She has also to pay in London what are 
called the “ home changes,” the payments for 
pensions, mimics of officers on leave, and similar 
services. These' amount in loiind figures to 
about £ 7 millions a year. The total of the 
payments to be made in London annually on 
both heads and for capital works on railway s and 
other stores is £ 18 millions. Consequently, 
there must be a balance of trade in favour of 
India. This, when it exceeds the Home charges, 
which is almost invariably the cast', is liquidated 
by the importation of treasure--gold and silver, 
gold in the form of sovereigns and bins, silver 
invariably as bullion. 

Summary of Trade. 

The last year lor which complete returns are 
available is that, which ended on Match 31st 
10 BL ThB reflected the mo moon of 1912, 
which was deficient, though the rain 1 - wen; well- 
distributed ; and the winter mins of 1912-13, 
which were patchy , on the whole the year w r as 
meteorologically a good one. The pi ice's of food 
grains were high, the index figure being 125; 
with 100 as the average for the five years ended 
1007. The grand total of impotts and exports 

These proportions are statistically shown i 
Unit 1,000. 

United Kingdom .. 

Germany .. 

United Slates . 

China 

.Japan .. .. .. . 

Prance 

Belgium 

.Java 

Straits Settlements 

Austria-Hungary .. .. .. *•.. 

Ceylon . 

Italy . 

Holland. 

Mauritius 
South America 
Kgypt 

Australia .. 

Turkey, Asiatic 
llussia 

Aden .. . 

Spain .. . 

Arabia ,. . 

Persia . 


was Its. 465'10 crorcs, as against. Its. 430*2 In 
1911-12, the increase being one of its. 34'96 
civics, or 8*1 per cent. The total includes 
son^e Its. 58'24 crorcs of gold and silver import¬ 
ed and exported, am*Its. 4'7 crorcs of foreign 
merchandise re-ex ported. It excludes Its. 5'62 
crorcs of stores impj/rted by Government, of 
which its. 2'54 crorcs were for material for 
State railways, and it also excludes about Its. 

14'22 erores of treasure on Government account 
—silv er bought for the coinage of rupees. 

Expoits represent 5 4’4 per cent; of this total, 
and amounted to Uy 252*95 crorcs, as against 
Its. 238'21 erojes in the. picvious year. The 
increase here was Its. 14*74 crorcs; this repre¬ 
sented 12’2 per cent, of the total increase in 
trade and 0*2 per cent, on the export figures of 
J 911-12. 

Imports had a total value of Its. 212'21 erores, 
as against Us. 192 erores in 1011-12, the advance 
being Its. 20*21 erores or 10*5 per went. 

India and the World’s Trade. 

I Thediagiam on the opposite page shows the 
magnitude' and growth of the trade of the 
principal count lies of the world, and the rela¬ 
tion of the trade of India thereto. The first 
and second lines in each group show the avera¬ 
ges for the triennial ending with the year 
staled; the third line shows the actuals for 
the single year under review. 

The bulk of the trade*of India is done with 
Europe, which claims 64*G per cent, of the total. 
Asia comes second wit li 23’3 per cent, and other 
countries a long way down the list. Of the trade 
I with Europe the United Kingdom takes the 
I lion’s share. The -value of this trade is its. 

163'2 eiores and there was an increase of 11*4 
i per cent, in the year. The trade with British 
possessions other than the United Kiugdom is 

i also considerable, amounling f.o 12‘3 cf the 
total. The aggregate trade of India with the 

I Bntisli Einjure thus shows the imposing total 
! of Ks. 213*43 erores, or 52*5 per coni. The 
I variations in these proportions are illustrated 
1 below. 

ii the following table : — 


1911-12. 


1912-13. 


Bs. Per 

cent. 

< l\s. Ter cent. 

.46,53,50 

40 

1,63,20,61 

40'1 

31,61,10 

8’6 

"34,72,33 

8'5 

20,95,65 

5’7 

21,08,28 

5 -9 

20,80.95 

5'7 

23,52,81 

5*8 

20,22.15 

5*5 

22,60,66 

5*6 

J 5,9 Ml 5 

4’3 

17,8\90 

4’4 

15,07,05 

4 ’ 3 

16,16,60 

4 

13.74,75 

3*7 

12,82,03 

3'1 

11,70,40 

32 

12,27,85 

3 

10,27,05 

2 ’8 

10,64,12 

2’6 

9.23,40 

2’5 

9,91,19 

2'4 

7,59,30 

2*1 

8,48,56 

2*1 

4,52,70 

1*2 

4,64,62 

11 

3,37,48 

•9 

4,62,55 

11 

2,56,95 


4,60,99 

1*1 

1,99,05 

'5 

3,95,92 

1 

4,61,55 

1*3 

3,89,14 

1 

2,96,10 

•8 

2,83,29 

*7 

1,83,45 

*5 

2,54,64 

'6 

1,76,21 

'5 

2,00,89 

•5 

1,95,61 

'5 

1,92,02 

'5 

1,90,57 

*5 

1,88,24 

j *5 

1,84,95 

•5 

1,82,81 

*5 
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The Trade of India. 


Principal 

The principal imports arc cotton goods. Its. 
60*82 crorcs, or 38 per cent, of the total. These 
embrace 50*04 million pounds of yarn and 3,022 
million yards of piecegoods, over 90 per cent, of 
the trade being .British. Sugar imports 
amounted to 773,576 tons, valued at Its. 14*3 
crorcs. Java is the principal source of supply 
with 9 million owts., Mauritius second with 3 
million cwts., the imports of beet, chiefly from 
Austria, being one million cwts. Iron and steel 
imports were 706,000 tons, valued at Its. 11*47 
crorcs. The share of the United Kingdom was 
58*7 per cent., the other exporting countries 
being (jlermany, Belgium and the United States. 
India has now entered the field of steel-pro¬ 
ducing countries with new mills at Sakclii. 
Railway plant and rolling stock was valued 
at its. 640*29 lakhs. The United Kingdom has 
a virtual monopoly of this trade. Machinery 
and millwork is largely for the textile trades : 
its value with belting was Rs. 585*75 lakhs. 
Mineral oil Rs. 375*3 lakhs. The principal 
imports come from the United States, Russia 
and Borneo. The. indigenous production has 
largely increased of late, the Burma oil fields 
supplying some 52 per cent, of the consumption. 
Hardware and cutlery Rs. 364*6 lakhs. A 
little more than one-half of this trade is with the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Austria, the United 


Imports. 

States and Belgium sharing *the balance; 
Woollen manufactures 305*8 lakhs. Inula is 
developing a strong woollen industry supple* 
menting her supplies fcf raw material by imports* 
and owing to high prices the imports of woollen 
piece-goods fell otf py Rs. 36*6 lakhs. Silk 
manufactures 305*3 lakhs; provisions and 
oilman’s stores Its. 234*9 lakhs; apparel 
Its. 227*4 lakhs; haberdashery and milli¬ 
nery Its. 137*1 lakhs; copper Its. 237 lakhs; 
raw cotton Rs. 222*3 lakhs; carriages and 
carts, including cycles and motor cars Rs. 
189*9 lakhs; glass and glass-ware Bs. 175*3 
lakhs; raw silk Its. 171*4 lakhs; spices 
Rs. 163*1 lakhs; instruments and appara¬ 
tus Its. 1,47*8 lakhs ; paper and pasteboard 
Its. 1,44*5 lakhs; stationery (excluding 
pa pci) Its. 63 lakhs; coal Its. 1,16*7 lakhs ; 
aniline and alizarine dyes Rs. 1,13*9 lakhs ; 
fruits and vegetables Its. 1,09 3 lakhs ; 
precious stones and pearls Rs. IJ>8*2 lakhs ; 
drugs and medicines Rs. i,o.V3 lakhs ; mat¬ 
ches Its. 98*3 lakhs UchcmicalsUs. 93*2 lakhs; 
spirits (excluding spirit present in drugs and 
methylated and pet fumed spiritsjlts. 85*6 lakhs; 
salt Its. 84*9 lakhs; paints and colours 
and painters’ materials Its. 76*4 lakhs ; 
tobacco Rs. 69*3 lakhs ; beer Its. 07*7 lakhs ; 
timber Rs. 57*7 lakhs ; horses Rs. 29*9 lakhs. 


Distribution of Import Trade. 


proportion in which each has contributed to the total:— 


Difference 


1911-12 


1912-13. 

Increase -f- or 

Unit 1,000. 

<- 

- * 

r~ .-*— 

— -—» decrease— 


Rs. Per cent. 

Rs. * Per cent?' 

Its. 

United Kingdom 

86,45,29 

62*4 

1,01,44,11 

6*3 

- 14,98,82 

Germany 

8,95,33 

6*5 

10,30,39 

6*4 

- 1,35,06 

Java 

9,17,11 

0*8 

9,56,90 

5*9 

9,79 

United States .. 

5,29,09 

3*8 

5,20.31 

3‘2 

8,78 

Japan 

3,47,75 

2*5 

4,06,57 

2*5 H 

58,82 

Austria-Hungary 

2,65,61 

1 *9 

3,52,75 

2*2 

87,14 

Mauritius 

1,91,52 

1 *1 

3.23,87 

2*0 

- 1,32,35 

Straits Settlements 

2,97,79 

2*1 

3,08,55 

1*9 

10,76 

Belgium 

2,31,35 

1*7 

3,04,15 

1 *9 - 

72,80 

China 

2,46,14 

1*8 

3,01,0^ 


55,24 

France 

2,14,08 

1 *5 

2,17,90 

1*3 H 

3,82 


The Export Trade. 

TIrj principal articles in the export trade me ciiunictated below with their values :— 

Average of pro- 


Unit 1,000. 

vious three years. 

191*1-12. 

1912-13. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bice (Including rlce-llour) .. 

23,51,07 

29,05,18 

32,55,79 

Cotton, raw .. 

32,33,78 

29,52,54 

28,11,12 

,, yarn and cloth 

10,90,22 

9,77,89 

12,20,04 

Jute, raw. 

17,71.16 f 

22,55,66 

27,05,07 

,, manufactutes.. 

.. 16,6i*,92 

16,00,66 

'* 22,87,11 

Seeds 

24,48,78 

28.07,98 

22,75,06 

Wheat and wheat-flour 

13,67,91 

1 1,14,47 

18,77,01 

Hides and skins 

, .. 13,51,44 

13,92,85 

16,37,07 

Tea 

12,35,67 

12.94,64 

13,29,40 

Opium 

11,72,22 

13,08,91 

11,22,16 

Unspecified food grains 

4,01,43 

8,26,30 

8,97,32 

Wool, raw 

2,76,01 

2,58,63 

2,03,47 

Lac 

2,30,95 

0 2,01,40 

2,11,33 

Coffee . 

1.25,81 

1,34,62 

1,56,52 

Wood and timber 

91,17 

95,38 

1,21,44 

Spices 

81,57 

92,91 

93,28 

Oils . 

, 91,72 

1,08,45 

85,79 

Myrabolams .. 

1 59,93 

50,03 

62,14 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

41,90 

45,19 

48,01 

Silk, raw . 

49,05 

45,84 

41,74 

Indigo . 

35,43 

37,58 

211,01 












zo-rost 



>Total Indian Imports and Exports of merchandise in triennia ending 1901-02 and 1911-12, and in the 
single year 1912-13. 
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The Trade of India, 


The Chief Exports. 

Rice formed 54 per cent, of the total food 
grains exported from India, and something like 
30 per cent, of the cultivated area of British 
India is under this crop. The annual outturn 
is estimated 28£ million tons, of which 8*1 
percent, is exported, chiefly from Burma. The 
Indian cotton crop was 15,690,000 cwts., of 
which 7.319 thousand cwts. wore exported, 
6,361 thousand cwts. used in the mills, and 1,607 
thousand cwts. consumed outside the mills. 
Japan Is the chief foreign buyer. The exports 
of Indian yarn and cloth bear a small propor¬ 
tion to the production. The exports of yarn are 
203 million lbs., as compared with 514 million 
retained for home consumption ; the exports of 
piece-goods 80J million yards, as compared with 
a production of 285J million yards. The prin-1 
cipal market for Indian yarn is China. The 
Jute year was the, most prosperous on record. 
India is virtually the sole producer, and raised 
1,700 thousand tons, of which the mill con¬ 
sumption was 791 thousand tons and the ex¬ 
portable surplus 909 thousand tons ; the actual 
exports were 876 thousand tons. The piiucipal 
seeds exported are linseed, rape, cotton, sosa- 
mum, groundnuts and castor. This trade suffered 
a marked reaction owing to the large Argentine 
crop, the appearance of Canada as a seller of flax 
seed, and the laige exports of cheap cotton seed 
oil from the Uidted States. The year was 
favourable to wheat, and the export was 1,660 
thousand tons, as compared with an average or 
1,220. The United Kingdom takes 71*4 per 
cent, of the exports. The tea season surpassed 
all others in several respects. The crop is 


I believed to have shown an irtefcase of 27J 
milUon lbs. The exports were 278£ million lbs, 
of which 71 percent, wont to the United King¬ 
dom and 11*9 per cent* to Russia. The Indigo 
trade is fast approaching vanishing point uiukr 
the competition of the^ynthetie product. 

Customs Revenue. 

The gross revenue from imports increased 
from Us. 772*86 to Its. KGL'*82 lakhs. The net 
levenue nits Us. 818*07 lakhs. 

Gold and Silver. 

Tlu* total imports of treasure on private 
account fell from Us. 53*42 to Us. 51*2 crores. 
The import* of gold decreased from Its. 41*19 
crores to Its. 41 *.19 crores, whilst those o£silver 
decreased from Ks. 11*93 crores to Its. 9'9L 
crores. 

Balance of Trade. 

The excess of exports over impdits exclu¬ 
ding Government transactions for the past 
three years gives an average of 44*97 croies of 
rupees. 

Trans-Frontier Trade. 

The hulk of India’s foreign trade is seaborne. 
The value of the trade across the frontiers is 
commonly equal to 4*0 per cent, of that carried 
by sea. The total trans-frontier trade for the 
year 1912-13 was valued at. Its. 1920*77 lakhs, 
or fourteen per cent, greater than that of the pre¬ 
vious year. The trade, which lias great pos¬ 
sibilities. is terribly hampered by lack of com¬ 
munications, for it lias to be earned on coolies, 
mules or camels, even r<uMs ftp* wheeled trans¬ 
port being mm-existotit. 


Excluding treasure, we give below the figures relating to merchandise only and thedr distri¬ 
bution according to frontiers and principal countries:— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Unit 1,000 

Rs. 

Increase -f- 
or 

decrease 4* 

Us. 

Increase -f- 
or 

lecroaso -f- 

Rs. 

Increase 4* 
or 

decrease 4" 

North-West Frontier— .. 


per cent. 


per cent. 

1 

per cent,. 

• 

Persia .. 

Afghanistan— 

4,25 

+ 38 

19,41 

« 

•■h 10 

23,09 

+ 22 

Southern and Western 

78,40 


- 22 

79,85 

32 

1,58,25* 

- 

- 27 

Northern anti Eastern 

48,75 

- 

- 57 

1,70,17 

4- 157 

2,18,92 

- 

- 125 

l)lr, Swat and llajanr 

86,10 

- 

- 21 

91,69 

+ 25 

1,77,79 

- 

- 23 

Ladakh .. .... 

North and North-East Frontier— 

i.,58 


r loo 

2,56 

-f 112 

6,14 

- 

(- 105 

Nepal 

4,58,56 

- 

- 4 

2,10,58 

— 2 

6,70,14 

4- 2 

Sikkim and Bhutan 

29,67 

- 

- 57 

24,58 

— 54 

54,25 

- 

- 25 

Tibet . 

Eastern Frontier— 

24,13 

_ 

— 5 

13,06 

- 10 ; 

• 

37,99 


- 7 

Western China .. 

22,36 

- 

- 23 

63,32 

4- 70 

85,59 

- 

- 85 

North Shan States 

1,18,76 

-1 

- 12 

1,25,66 

T 24 

2,44,42 

- 

- 18 

South Shan States 

72,00 

- 

- 3 

77,39 

4* i 

1,49,39 

- 

- 2 

North Siam . 

. 25,65 

- 

- 16 

»10,31 

— 13 

41,90 

i 

- 2 " 

South Siam 

9,32 

- 

- 4 

3,24 

— 31 

12,56 


- 12 

Karennee . 

25,68 

-f 20 

4,70 

+ 8 

30,38 

i 

+ 18 
< 
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Banking in India. 


Of the three Pmidcncy Banks the Bank of 
Bengal which commenced business in tho^year 
1806 is by far the olaest. It was followed 
by tile Bank of Bombay in 1840 and by the 
Think of Madras in 1843, but the former was 
wound up in the year 1867 ami the present 
Bank dates from the year 1868. 

To commence with an#for some considerable 
time thereafter Government hail a very large 
interest in all three Banks, holding as they did 
a large proportion of the share capital and having 
the light to nominate a number of the Direc¬ 
tors. It was decided however in 1876 that 
this connection should cease and Government 
holding of shares was accordingly realised 
In that £ear and the light, to he represented 
on the Directorates was given up at the same 
time. Government are still entitled, however, 
to audit the Banks’ recounts at any time if 
they deem this necessary, to call for any in¬ 
formation touching the affairs of the Banks 
and the production if any documents relati\e 
thereto, aiul may abo require the publication 
of such statements of assets and liabilities 
at such inteivals and in such form and manner 
as may be thought HI. The Banks’ Agree¬ 
ments with Government are usually arranged 
for a period of ten years at a lime and nowa¬ 
days provide for the most pint for the carrying 
on at the head o%cs and branches of the 
ordinary banking business of Government, in 
India and for the management and conduct 
in the three Presidency tow'iis of the Go\em¬ 
inent loan- 1 . The management of the Govern¬ 
ment Savings Bank was at one lime entrusted 
to the Bank, but this was handed over to the 
Post Office in the year 1806. 


Paper Currency. 

Tho Banks had liTh rf&ht to issue euneney 
notes until the year 1862; but in that yeai 
4hi*' privilege was withdrawn and to compen¬ 
sate the Banks for being deprived of this rigid. 
Government decided to deposit the whole of 
their balances at flic Presidency towns with 
tho Banks. Tliis practice held good until 
the year 1876, •when the deserve Tieasuries'■ 
were formed ; but since that year Government 
balances, which are all payable at call, have 
only been maintained at a figure sufficient, to 
meet the flcmamls of Government and suffi¬ 
cient also to compensate the Banks in part J 
for the work of keeping the accounts. There 
is no definite undertaking on the part of Gov- * 
eminent to keep any balance with 1 he Banks 
either at the head offices or branches; but 
there is a stipulation that, in the event of the 
balance at the brad office of each Bank falling 
below a certain stated figure, which varies in 
the case of each Bank, Government will pay 
iuterest on the deficit, 

« Government Deposits. # 

The following statement shows the Govern- j 
meat depefcits with each Bank ut various ; 
periods during the last 10 years or so. \ 


In Lakhs of rupees 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 


— 

of 

of 

of 

Total. 


Bengal. 

Bombay 

Mad f as. 


30 June 





1875 .. 

496 

91 

124 

711 

1876 .. 

409 

195 

115 

719 

1881 .. 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1886 .. 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1891 .. 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1896 .. 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1901 .. 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1906 .. 

J86 

93 

46 

325 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1912 .. 

210 

155 

75 

.440 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 


General Banking Business. 

This is regulated by the Piosidciiey Banks 
Act, 1876, under which Act all three Banks 
are now working. The various descriptions 
of business which the Banks may transact are 
cleaily laid down m See. 36 ot the Act, and it 
is expre-'-dy piovidcd in Sec. 37 that the Banks 
shall not transact any kind of banking busi¬ 
ness other than those sanctioned in Sec. 36. 
Briclly stated the main classes of business which 
the Banks may engage in are as follows:-- 

(1) Investing of money in any securities of 

th<‘ Government of India or of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the stock or debentures of, or shares in 
Bailways bearing a Government, guar¬ 
antee in respect of interest and the de¬ 
bentures and securities of any Munici¬ 
pal body or Port Trust in India or of 
the Bombay Improvement Trust and 
the altering, converting and transpos¬ 
ing of such investments. 

(2) Advancing of money against any of the 
securities specified above or against 
bullion or other goods which or the 
documents of title to which are deposi¬ 
ted with or assigned to the Bank as 
security. 

(3) Advancing of money against accepted 
bills of Exchange and promissory notes. 

(4) Drawing, discounting, buying and selling 
of bills of exchange and other negoti¬ 
able securities payable in India or 
Ceylon. 

(5) Bee«‘iving deposits. 

(6) Beceiving securities for safe custody 
and realisation of interest, &o., from con¬ 
stituents of the Bank. 

(7) Buying and selling of gold anif silver, 
whether coined or uncoined. 

(8) Transacting pecuniary agency business 
on commission. 

The principal restrictions placed on the 
business of the Banka arc as 
follows;— 
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Banking in India. 


(1) The drawing, discounting, buying and 
soiling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities is confined to 
bills and securities payable in India and 
Ceylon. 

(2) Borrowing of money is only permitted 

in India. 

(3) Loans or advances upon mortgage or 
in any other manner upon the security 
of any immovable property or the 
documents of bill« relating thereto is 
expressly prohibited. 

(4) The amount which may be advanced 
to any individual or partnership by way 
of discount or on personal security is 
limited to an amount prescribed in the 
Bye-Laws of the Hanks, such Bye-Laws 
having previously been approve d by 
Government. 

(5) loans or advances cannot be granted 

for a longer period than six months at 
a time. 

(6) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security be given, unless 
such discounts or advances carry with 
them the several responsibilities of at 
least two persons or firms unconnected 
with each other in general partnership. 

Various representations have been made 
to Government by the Hanks to have certain 
of these restrictions withdrawn, particularly 
those referred to under Nos. 1 and 2, which 
latter effectually prevent the Banks from doing 

In Lonhs 


anything in the nature of oxcfeai.gc business* 
and from having access to the London money 
market for borrowing purposes. The restric¬ 
tions in question were imposed at a time when 
the Government deposits formed a very large 
proportion of the Banks’ working capital and 
wlitt i also, owing to tlr instability of exchange, 
there was some danger of losses being incurred 
in engaging in that class of business. The 
Banks have contended however that as Govern¬ 
ment deposits now form a very small propor¬ 
tion of the total resources, and as exchange 
has definitely been f?.:ed at 16 pence there is 
no further necessity for the restrictions; and 
have asked that they should now be withdrawn. 
It has further been argued that as the Presidency 
Banks are the ultimate iesort of the money 
market in India, it is necessary, in the interests 
of tiade, that the Banks should have some 
means open to them of increasing their resour¬ 
ces in India in times of pressure art/, that the 
best means of giving them this power is to per¬ 
mit them to borrow in London. The Govern¬ 
ment of India wore prepared to meet the Banks’ 
wishe.-> in the above connection to a great extent 
in the year 1003 ; but the Secretary of State 
did not approve of the Government proposals, 
and they were finally negatived in 1006. 

Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits 
have borne from time, to time to the total 
working capital of the three Banks are shown 
below :— 


of Rupees, 


- 


Capital. 

Rosen e. 

Government 

deposits. 

Other ' 
deposits. 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 
working capital. 

31st December. 

1876 


350 

42 

305 

4" 6 n 

31*7 per cent; 

1881 


350 

(U 

333 

512 

25-8 

1880 


350 

82 ! 

352 

02.5 

24*0 ;; 

1801 


350 

07 

207 

1 112 ' 

13’7 

1806 


350 

158 

200 

1292 

14*2 „ 

1001 


360 

213 | 

340 

»1163 

14-3 ;; 

1006 


360 

279 

307 

2745 

8-3 ,; 

1907 


360 

294 ] 

335 

2811 

8*8 >; 

1908 


360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 ;; 

1909 


360 

318 

319 

3265 

7‘ 4 

1910 


360 

331 

423 

3231 

9-7 ;; 

1911 


360 

340 

438 

3419 

9*6 ;; 

1912 


375 

361 

426 

3578 

90 


The Banks have also the management of the debt of a number of the Municipalities*. Port 
Trusts and Improvement Trusts throughout India. • u 
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Recent Progress. 

The following statements shew the progress made by the three Banks within recent years :— 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 

Bank of Bengal, 





Reserve. 

Govt. 

Other 


Jn vest- 

Dividend 



Capital. 

depo¬ 

sits. 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Cash. 

incuts. 

for year. 

31st December. 









1880 

. 

200 

25 

202 

502 

483 

153 

8 .J percent. 
01 „ 

188 i 


200 

41 

118 

383 

312 

116 

1830 


200 

47 

220 

600 

639 

206 

91 ,, 

1803 


200 

08 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

1000 


! 200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 

ioor. 


200 

140 

107 

1204 

306 

181 

12 

1000 


! 200 

150 

Hit) 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1007 


200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1008 


200 

305 

178 

1575 

507 

340 

13 

1000 


200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1010 


200 

175 

108 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1011 


| 200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

32 L 

14 „ 

1012 


200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 


Bank of Bombay. 


1880 



100 

22 

39 

205 

159 

79 

7 A percent. 

1885 



100 

25 

53 

276 

218 

33 

7 A „ 

1890 



100 

33 

83 

619 

573 

78 

10 ;, 

1895 



100 

51 

76 

358 

228 

105 

11 

1000 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1005 



1*0 

87 

92 

676 

259 

158 

12 

1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

3 77 

12 

1907 



KM) 

96 

112 

821 

324 

3 04 

13 

1908 



[00 

101 

94 

832 

377 

349 

13 

1909 



i 00 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

363 

13 

1910 



LOO 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

349 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

3104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 



100 

106 

I 

117 

>ank of 

1124 

Madras. 

335 

230 

14 

1885 



50 

8 

31 

107 : 

70 

! 19 

7 per cent. 

1890 



50 

14 

47 

220 

3 55 

45 

10A „ 

1895 



50 

16 

45 

278 

3 44 

45 

10 

1000 



60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 „ 

1005 



60 

30 

41 

344 | 

140 

71 

30 

1906 



60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1007 



60 

36 

35 

416 

162 

84 

30 

1908 



60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 



GO 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

3 2 

3910 



60 * 

48 

72 

567 

184 

85 

12 

1911 



GO 

62 

59 

625 

365 

104 

32 

1912 



75 j 

70 

75 

743 

19G 

313 

12 


*Note. —(The, Hanks have power under See. 30 (/) <■> draw •Rills of Exchange payable, out of India 
under certain stated circumstances, but this permission is of comparatively little 
importance.) 


Branches. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Calcutta— „ 

Harrison Road, Clive Street & Park Street. 

Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, clwnpore, 
Chittagong, Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad Dec- 
can, Jalpaiguri, Lahore, Lucknow, Moulmein, 
Nfgpore, Narain gunge, Patna, Rangoon, 
Secunderabad, Simla. 


Pay Offices . 

Chandpore, Serajgunge and Bombay (Agency). 

Bank of Bombay. 

Ahmedabad, Akola, Amraoti, Broach, Hyde¬ 
rabad (Sind), Indore, Jalgaon, Karachi, 
Poona, Rajkot, Sliolapur, Sukkur & Surat. 

Bank of Madras. 

Alleppy, Bangalore, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Co- 
conada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, Gun¬ 
tur, Mangalore. Masulipatam, Negapatam, 
Ootacamund, Tellicherry & Tuticorin. 
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THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


carrying on Exchange business i c.ircufnstanecs require to utilise a very laTgo 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks j proportion of their rcsoi^ccs in carrying through 


The Banks 

’ branch agencies of Banks ' proportion of their resolve-. 0 - 

having their head others in London, on the! the business. They are able however by a 

Continent, or in the Far East and the United i system of rediscount ii* London to limit the 

•States. Originally their business was confined I cmplilj'm'iit. of their own resomces to a com- 

almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- J paratively small figure in relation to the bnsi- 

ternal trade of India; but in remit years | ness the> actually put through. No definite 
most of them, while continuing to finance this ; information can be secured as to the extent 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active j to which rediscounting in 1 on don is carried 
part in the flnaicingof the internal portion also 1 on but tin 1 following figuies appearing in the 
at the places where their branches hi e situated, balance sheets dated 1st December 1012 of 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera- \ the undernoted Banks will give some idea of this, 
tions in India almost entirely with money ; Liadjlity on Bills on Exchange iiedis- 
borrowed elsewhere, principally m London—! counted \nd still Current 

£ n 

6,244,000 
1,240,000 
jj,263,000 

2,4 .">2,000 
6,803,000 
26,002^)00 

figures do not of course relate 


the home offices of the Banks attracting de¬ 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- chartere d Bank of Tmlia 
1 crest much higher than the English Banks Astern li-ink Ld 
were able to quote. AVitbin recent, years limy- j ji’ (m ,,k OJ1 ,; ;i „d Shanghai Banking 
ever it lifts been discovered that it. is possible , Corporation 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- | Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. 


able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large propoition of the tlnaneing done by tin* 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 


National Bank of India, Li 


The above 


No information is available as to how far each to re-di 1 -counts of Indian bills alone, ns the 


Bank has secured deposits in India but the Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
following statement published by the Director-! but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 1 India bum a viry huge pioporlion of the whole, 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate The bills against exports are largely drawn 


within recent years. 

TotavDeposits ok all Exchange Banks 
secured in India. 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


1870 

52 

1875 

106 

1880 

.. .. 339 

1885 

. . . • 4 t <) 

1890 

.. .. 753 

1895 

1030 

1900 

1050 

1901 

1183 

1902 

4 370 

1903 

16L4 

1904 

.. 1632 

1905 

1704 

1906 

4808 

1907 

J917 

1908 

1051 

1909 

2027 

1910 

2479 

1911 

2816 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest¬ 
ment. of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con¬ 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originates*- 
and is carried through however for the most, 
part by Branches outside of India, the Indian 
Brandies’ share in the business consisting prin¬ 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity ami in furnishing their other branch¬ 
es with information as to the means and stand¬ 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re¬ 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono¬ 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
bo dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 


I at. three months’ sight and may either bc“cleau” 

■ or bo accompanied by the documents relating 
; to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn <<n well known firms 
at homo or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
thov do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount, houses 
and Banks in London. Any bill*; purchased 
in India are sent, home by the first possible 
Mall so that presuming they arc rediscounted 
as soon tvs they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to seeuic the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
| to wait for three moKthscvvliieh would be the 
'ease if they were unable to rediscount. It 
j must not be assumed however that all bills 
j are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
, as at. times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
j bills in anticipation of a call in the London 
I discount, rate while on occasions also the Banks 
1 prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
! as an investment, until matuiity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for tin 4 purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of wavs of which the following arc 
the principal:— 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(21 Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans¬ 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Dim-base of Council Bills and Telegra¬ 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of'bar 41 gold and silver bullion. 

(">) Imports of sovereigns from London. 

Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in&India is of the usual nature aikl need 
not be given in detail. 

The following is a statement, of Jhe position 
of the various Exchange Banks carrying-on 
business in India as at 31st December 1912. 
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In Thousands of £. 



I 

Capital. 

Reserve. | 

Deposits. J 

Cash and 
Investment. 

Chartered Bank of India* 

» j200 

1050 I 

1S040 

5501 

Comptoir National J). Escompte de 
Paris (1911). 

8000 

1488 j 

47801 

5282 

Delhi & London Bank, Ld. 

337 

12 

175 L 

825 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 

400 


2155 

578 

Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
International and Banking Corporation 

i:»oo 

3200 

28814 

6018 

050 

650 

4218 

2214 

Mercantile Bank of India 

562 

415 

5625 

1203 

National Bank of India 

1000 

950 

153936 

51551 

Busso Asiatic Bank 

4745 

2500 

35847 

7884 

Yokohama Specie Bark.. 

53000 

1821 

10746 

4910 

JOINT STOCK BANKS. * 


Previous to 1900 there were few Panics of 
this description operating in India, and such as ' 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business eon- ' 
lined to a very restricted area. The rapid 


for the purpose of collecting deposits to be 
utilised at the Head Office of the Hank. There 
is no great harm in this practice so long as it 
docs not lead to undue facilities being offered 
to the public in the way of securing aceoni- 


developmcnt of this class of Hank, which has J modal ion, and so far no chair indication that 


been so marked a feature in Jfanking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Hombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Hank 
of India and the Indian Specie Hank in 1906. 
Since that time there has been a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 


this stage has been reached is apparent. It 
must be remembered however that India has 
enjoyed marked prosperity throughout tho 
last few years, and the test will really come when 
a period of stagnation sets in. When this time 
comes, as come it must, the difficulty will bn 


Companies confine themselves to" legitimate! to employ money safely and profitably and 
banking business, onihe other hand a very large 1 there is the danger that at that time the Banks, 
number engagedn other businesses in addition,' rather than have their funds lying idle, may be 
and can hardly be properly classed as Hanks. j tempted to advance against unsafe security 
That a field exists for such Hanks lias been ; and to lock up their money in a way that may 
amply proved by the cxpciicncc of the past: prevent it from being readily available at times 
fow years ; .but it is not quite clear that the of pressure. No one questions the necessity of 
development of Banks of this deseiiption is | developing banking habits in India, and as the 
proceeding on quite the right lines. So far the j new Hanks arc undoubtedly of assistance in 
tendency has been for the new Hanks to con- ' this connection, it is desirable that nothing 
eentratc and to employ their funds almost ex- should occur to give a set-back to the growing 
clusively in places where Hanks aie already confidence on the part of the public, 
established and wl^re^past experience has 1 Tho. institutions which have so far met with 
shown that banking has been profitable. It | the most success arc those with their Head 
is true that in a few eases Branches have been ! Offices in Bombay, and many of these Hanks 
opened at places where no Bank had previously j have been able to attract deposits to a very 
existed but it is understood that in such places , considerable extent during the shoit time they 
tho Branches have^beon established principally 1 have been doing business. 

The following shews tho position of the better known Banks as it appears in the latest avail* 
ablo Balance Sheets :— 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Allahabad Bank, Limited 

2 a 

34 

685 

182 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited 

20 

• 29 

499 

185 

Bapk of Baroda, Limited 

30 

1 

92 

27 

Bank of India, Limited .. 

50 

5 

271 

52 

Bank of Rangoon, Limited 

10 

3 

29 

9 

Bank of Upper India, limited .. 

10 

9 

191 

32 . 

Bombay Merchants Bank, Limited 

10 

2 

86 

26 

Central Bank of India, Limited 

15 

1 

115 

23 

Credit Bank of India, Limited ,. 

10 

,. 

51 

15 

Goralfpur Bank, Limited 

3 

1 

19 

7 

Indian Bank, Limited .. 

10 


27 

8 


m * xne failure 01 some or tticsc swacusm uamw is acscriDcu m a special arucic ana tnc 
Chronicle of the year. 
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In Lakhs of Rupees. —contd. 


— 

T 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

deposits. 

1 Cash and 
investment. 

Indian Specie Bank, Limited .. 

< 5 

9 

No/available 

142 

Karachi Bank, Limited .. 

2 


8 

1 

Kat-hiawad and Ahmedabad Banking 

7 


23 

1 

Corporation. 





Lahore Bank, Limited .. 

1 


29 

4 

National Financing and Commission 

13 


27 

10 

Corporal ion, Limited. 





Oudh Commercial Bank, Limited 

5 

4 

26 

5 

People’s Bank of India 

12 

o 

127 

29 

Poona Bank, Limited 

3 


26 

J 

Punjab Banking Co., Limited 

6 

*9 

158 


Punjab Co-Operative Bank ., 

7 

2 

57 

5 

Punjab National Bank, Limited 

9 

8 

147 

34 

'Standard Bank, Limited 

10 


28 

r ™ 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


The following figures appearing in the Report 
of tho Director General of Statistics shews tho 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint- Stock Banks registered 
in India : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

Capital. Resirve. Deposits. 


1870 

1875 

1880 


0 1 1 3 

14 2 27 

18 2 03 


Capital. Rose) re. Deposits. 


1885 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

. 63 

31 

560 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1905 

84 

77 

1198 

1906 

133 

56 

1155 

1 1907 

229 

63 

1400 

i 1908 

239 

69 

1626 

■ 1909 

266 

87 

2049 

i 1910 

. 275 

100 

2565 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 


NATIVE PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Native pri\ate Hankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Hanks were 
e\er thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some \cry consider¬ 
able time to come. 'I he use of the word 
“Shroff” is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im¬ 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shrotfs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Hanks in India! Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com¬ 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom¬ 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shrotf proves of such great- service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con¬ 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Hanks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Bank* would 1 ' 
not be permitted to give. The shroffs position 
as nil intermediary between the trading com¬ 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some¬ 
thing after the following manner. A Shop- 
k^bper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Its. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably, lie thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom¬ 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in tho case referred to 


the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Its. 2,500 each. < A hoondee 
usually diawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroff? are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own 1 money, and it is at this 
point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already bold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement 
and the Banks accept suctl bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strengtlV'of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on Jiis transactions and (2) the extent to 
which tin* Banks are prepared to discount- bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. (l 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn ran 
discount- tlie bills with the Banks and necessa¬ 
rily vary (according to the standing of tftc bor¬ 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, however, a charge of^two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s ratq of 
discount, or U °/ 0 a fair average rate charged 
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in Bombay £0 *a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras arc on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact tlfat 
the competition among t\m shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage wi the class of business 
above described are prinApally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their head Offices for the most 1 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur respectively, the I 


business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what- extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex¬ 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Each Presidency Bank fixes its own Bank 
rate, and the current rate of each Bank deter¬ 
mines J )0 a great extent the rates for all im¬ 
portant classes of business within the Bank’s 
sphere of influence. The rates in the three 
Presidencies are not always uniform, but it 
seldom happens that a difference of more than 
1 °/ 0 exists, more particularly as regards Bombay 
and Bengal, which seem to be in closer touch 
with each other than appears to be the case 
with Madras. 


The rate fixed represents the rate charged by 
the Banks on demand loans against Govern¬ 
ment securities only and advances on other 
securities or discounts are granted as a rule at 
a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily such advan* 
ces or discounts arc granted at from one-half to 
one per cent, over the official rate; but this does 
not always apply and in the monsoon months, 
when the Bank rate is sometimes nominal, 
it often happens that such accommodation 
is granted at the official rate or even less. 


. The following statement shews the average Bank rate of each Bank since 1880 :— 


Year. 

Bank of Bombay. 

Bank of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

1 st 

Half- 

y«tr. 

2 nd 
. Half- 
ye^r. 

Yearly 

average. 

1 st 

Half- 

year. 

2 nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1 st 

Half- 

year. 

2 nd 

Half- 

year. 

Yearly 

average. 

1880 

5.72 

1.3 

5.01 

5.385 

3.913 

4.649 




1881 

, 5.40 

5.98 

5.69 

4.862 

5.717 

5.289 




1882 

8.08 

4.13 

6.10 

8.177 

5.022 

6.599 




1883 

7.00 

6 . 2 

6 . 6 

6 .994 

6.560 

6.777 




1881 

9.03 

4.17 

6.60 

8.813 

3.940 

6.379 




1885 

5.90 

4.00 

4.95 

6 .757 

4.005 

5.381 




1886 

6.35 

6.50 

0.42 

5.923 

0.152 

6.037 




1887 

7.78 

• :W73 

5.75 

7.475 

3.804 

5.639 




1888 

5.90 

5.51 

5.70 

5.736 

5.185 

5.460 



5.60 

1 *8!) 

9.46 

4.00 

6.73 

9.309 

4.674 

6.991 



6.80 

1890 

9.21 

3.28 

(5.24 

8.265 

3.315 

5.790 



5.74 

ISO J 

3.88 

2.23 

3.05 

3.502 

2.622 

3.002 



2.92 

1892 

3.97. 

3.04 

3.50 

3.884 

3.114 

3.499 



3.54 

1893 

5.97 

3.84 

4,90 

5.685 

4.076 

4.880 



5.27 

1894 

7*55 

3.46 

5.50 

7.425 

3.364 

5.394 



5.00 

1895 

4.30 

3.60 

3.95 

5.060 

3.592 

4 .329 



4.25 

1896 

5.85 

5.10 

5.47 

5.774 

5.608 

5.691 



5.62 

1897 

10.11 

5.64» 

7.87 

1 9.884 

5.967 

7.925 



7.97 

1898 ... 

12.03 

4.55 

%29 

11.016 

5.114 

8.065 



7.78 

1899 

6.34 

5.42 

5.88 

6.337 

5.494 

5.915 



6.05 

1900 

6 . 9 

3.79 

5.34 

6.414 

4.272 

5.343 



5.87 

1901 

7.07 

3.83 

5.45 

6.895 

4.070 

5.482 

7.57 

4.00 

5.83 

1902 

6.25 

3.43 

4.84 

6.176 * 

> 3.549 

4.862 

7. 

4.02 

5.51 

1903 

6 . 7 

3.48 

5.09 

6.265 

3.494 

4.879 

7.13 

4.27 

5.70 

1904 .. 

5.15 

3.82 

4.48 

5.560 

4.190 

4.875 

6.42 

4.07 

5.24 

1905 

5.77 

4.42 

5.09 

5.558 

4.630 

5.094 

0.04 

4.19 

5.11 

1906 

7.24 

5.28 

6.26 

6.950 

5.885 

6.417 

7.15 

5.04 

6.09 

1907 

7.81 

•4.11 

5.06 

7.635 

4.576 

6.105 

8.24 

4.54 

6.39 

1908 

7.84 

4.02 

5.93 

7.417 

4.244 

5.830 

8.38 

4.38 

6.38 

1909 

6.47 

3.82 

5.14 

6.580 

3.907 

5.243 

7.55 

4.41 

5.98 

1910 

6,19 

4.14 

5.10 

6.143 

4.510 

5.326 

7.17 

4.65 

5.91 

1911 * .. 

6.55 

3.52 

5.0« 

6.057 

4.358 

5.507 

7.59 

4.35 

5.97 

1912 

6.01 

4.10 

5.05 

6.242 

4.592 

5.417 

7.51 

4.59 

6.05 

1913 .. ( 

• 

, 7.23 






7.76 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank ofJBengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Bate. 

| 

Bate. 

Date. 

Bate. 

if 

Bate. 

/ 

Bate. 



Per cent, 



-Per cent. 



Per cent. 

1904 



1905 




1903 



February 

11 

7 

Frbiuary 


21 

7 

January 

14 

6 


25 

0 

iMareli 


9 

8 


20 

7 

March 

10 

r> 

,, 


30 

7 

February .. 

6 

8 

May 

19 

4 

April 


0 

0 

May 

1 

7 








.. 

29 

6 

i 904 



1905 




June 

12 

( 5 

June 

10 

3 

April 


14 

5 

i 9 

30 

4 

October 

13 

4 



27 

4 











December .. 

23 

5 

it 

20 

5 

July 


20 

3 

1903 

f 


1905 







January 

12 

6 

February 

2 

0 

August. 


17 

4 

Febiuaiy .. 

3 

7 

„ .. 

10 

7 

Scp< ember 


29 

5 

Februaiy .. 

10 

8 

March 

9 


November 


30 

0 

April 

20 

7 


30 

7 

herein ber 


14 

7 

July 

2 

6 




1900 





13 

5 

April 

0 

0 

January 


t 

8 





14 

5 

February 


1 

9 

„ . . 

no 

4 

July 

0 

4 

March 


15 

8 

December . . 

21 

5 

y> 

27 

3 



22 

7 

1901 



August 

10 

4 

April 


5 

0 

January 

7 

0 









21 

7 - 

November 

23 

5 

,, 


12 

5 

May 

16 

6 

97 m ' 

30 

0 

May 


3 

0 




December 

11 

7 

.. 


17 

7 


30 

5 

1906 







•fuly 

5 

4 

January 

4 

8 

,, 


21 

0 

December .. 

22 

5 

February 

1 

9 

J une 


7 

r } 




March 

15 

<s 



28 

4 

1905 < 










January 

23 

0 

,, 

22 

7 

July 


19 

3 

February .. 

27 

# 

,, ., 

20 

0 

August 


9 

4 

March 

13 

8 

April 

20 

7 

,, 


23 

5 




May 

24 

0 

September 


13 

0 

April 

3. 

7 

June. 

21 

:» 



20 

7 


14 

6 

July 

12 

4 

(ictoher 


l 1 

0 I 

^lay 

8 

5 

M , # 

9 

3 

November 


15 

7 


29 

6 

August 

9 

4 



29 

8 

June 

15 

5 

September 

12 

5 

December 


0 

9 ’ 

July 

10 

4 




1907 







November 

15 

0 

Apnl 


IS 

8 

Deceiuber .. 

18 

6 








1900 k 



,, 

22 

7 

,, 


35 

7 

January 

8 

7 

ft 

29 

8 

May 


2 

0 


16 

8 

December 

13 

9 

,, 


10 

5 « 

April 

4 

7 

1907 







May 

.28 

6 

March 

7 

8 

July 


4 ! 

'* 4 

June 

*21 

5 

May 

2 

7 

,, 


25 

3 




tt 

9 

0 

September 


12 

4 

July 

12, 

4 

June 

0 

7 

» ” •! 


20 

5 




t> 

20 

0 

November 


7 

6 

1906 






1908 




September . . 

17 

5 

99 • * 

27 

r, 

January 


1 

7 

November .. 

29 

G 

July 

4 

4 

,, 


9 

8 

December .. 

6 

7 

August 

1 

3 



10 

0 

1 



September 

20 

1 4 

March 


5 

8 


10 

8 

November 

7 

5 



20 

7 

”l907 



December 

12 

6 

May 


21 

0 

January 

16 

9 

1908 





t 


April 

29 

V 8 

January 

3 

7 

June 


25 

5 

May 

6 

7 

ii • • 

9 

1 8 

J uly 


2 

4 

June 

124 

6 

February 

6 

0 

” 


1G 

3 

July 

1 1 

i ^ 
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Bank of Bombay. 

Bank # of Bengal. 

Bank of Madras. 

Date. 


Rate. 

Date. 


Rate. 

Date. 


Rate. 



\ __ 

• 





1 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 



Per cent. 

1908 



1908 



1907 



March 

19 

* 8 

September 

3 

4 

July 

8 

4 

a 

20 

7 

November 

5 

5 

November .. 

4 

5 

April 

10 



20 

0 

December .. 

5 

0 




1909 




23 

7 

May 

28 

7 

January 

14 

7 

1908 



June 

25 

0 


28 

8 

January 

9 

8 

July • 

2 

5 

March 

18 

7 

February .. 

10 

9 

,, 

16 

4 

April 

29 

0 

May 

18 

8 

October 

23 

;i 

Mav 

27 

5 




22 

4 

June 

17 

4 

June 

15 

7 

■November • 

5 

5 

J uly 

1 

3 

M 

25 

0 

December 

10 

0 

September 

30 

4 

July 

7 

L4 

5 

4 

1909 



1909 



November .. 

30 

5 

January 

11 

7 

November 

13 

5 

December .. 

10 

0 

May 

13 

0 

December 

9 

0 

1909 









January 

12 

7 

June 

3 

5 

• 910 



1% . . 

28 

8 

,, . . 

21 

4 

Mau-li 

;} 

7 

June 

1 

7 

July 

15 

3 

May 

12 

0 

>> 

17 

0 

November 

t 

4 

June 

z 

r f 

n • • 

28 

5 

u 

18 

5 


10 

1 

July 

19 

4 

,, 

25 

0 


30 

3 




1910 



September 

o>) 

1 

1909 



March 

3 

9 7 




November .. 

10 

5 

May . .< 

► 12 


October 

0 

r f 

December .. 

20 

0 

June 

Z 

5 

November 

:i 

0 

1910 






December 

J 

7 

January 

4 

V 

,, 

23 

4 







July 

7 

3 

1911 



March 

7 

8 

October 

(j 

4 

February 

23 

8 

May 

13 

7 

November 

3 

f, 

Maieh 

30 

7 

June 

7 

0 


i 7 

0 

May 

1 1 

0 

n • • 

20 

5 

December 

15 

7 

.Mine 

1 

f) 




1911 




15 

4 

July 

1 

4 

May 

18 

• «»0 

August 

;; 

3 

November . . 

8 

5 

J une 

1 

5 




• i • • 

18 

0 




»« 

31 

4 

December .. 

20 

7 

,, 

21 

4 

September 

28 

5 


22 

8 

July 

13 

3 




1911 



October 

19* 

4 

1912 



May 

23 

7 

December 

21 

5 

January 

J l 

0 

June 

7 

0 

191 a 



5> 

IS 

7 

99 • • 

19 

5 

January 

11 

0 

• * 

20 

8 




>> 

18 

7 

March 

7 

7 

July 

7 

4 

February 

1 

, 8 • 




November .. 

14 

5 

99 | • • 

22 

7 

# 

21 

0 

December .. 

21 

0 

March 

20 

6 

May 

23 

5 

1912 



May 

9 

5 

June 

20 

4 

January 

9 

7 

J une 

13 

4 

July 

11 

3 

May 

29 

8 

July 

11 

3 

September .. 1 

► 13 

« 4 

29 

7 




October 

3 

r> 

June 

17 

0 

October 

3 

4 

November 

11 

0 

,, 

24 

r t 

November 

14 

rj 


28 

7 

July 

8 

4 


28 

0 




November .. 

12 

ft 

December 

12 

• 7 

1913 



December .. 

2 

0 

t> 

27 

8 

January 

9 

8 

99 

9 

7 

1913 



February 

13 

7 




April 

3 

7 

April 

17 

0 

99 • * 

30 

8 

May 9 

29 

0 

June t 

5 

G 

1913 



June 

12 

5 


19 

4 

June 

4 

7 

July , .. 

O 

| 4 




,, 

10 

0 


17 

3 

July 

3 

3 

July 

8 

5 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Hearing Houses in India are 
those of Calcutta, .Bombay, Madras, and Ka- 
ruchi, and of these the first two are by far the 
most important. The members at these places 
consist of the Presidency Hanks, most of the 
Exchange Banks and English Banking .Agency 
linns, and a few of the better known of the 
local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank is entitled 
to claim to be a member as of right, and mis¬ 
application for admission to a Hearing must 
be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the ex¬ 
isting members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Presidency Bank at each of the plaees 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi¬ 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
lie may have negotiated on other members 
and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bunk advises the 
settling Bank of tin* difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a llnal balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 


during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to j&y on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
piaetice however ."ill the members keep Bank 
accounts with th4. settling Bank so that the 
final balances arc settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 

The Clearing House figures can usually be 
taken as giving me indication as to the con¬ 
dition of trade and to some extent also as to 
how far the banking facilities available arc 
being taken advantage of but in the latter 
resiicd at all events the statistics foi India do 
not form as useful a guide as those in most 
other countries. This is due to the fact, that 
hardly any of tlie numerous Joint Stock Banks 
which have been formed within recent years 
have so far been admitted as members of the 
vaiious Hearing Houses and as few if any of 
those Banks have obtained the assistance of 
the members in having their cheques cleared 
the Hearing House returns merely represent 
the tiansactions of the members and do not 
include in any way Ihe totals of the cheques 
drawn on or negotiated by Banks not repre¬ 
sented on the Clearing. 

The figures for the Clearing Houses in India 
above rofened to are given below:— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


— 

Hileutta. 

Bombay. 

Madias. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 

Not available 

0,511 

1,338 

178 

8,027 

1902 


7.013 

1,295 

208 

8,570 

1903 


8,702 

1,104 

340 

10,506 

J 904 


9,492 

1,530 

3(55 

11.393 

1905 


10,927 

1,500 

324 

12,811 

1900 


10,912 1 

1,58>. 

V 400 

12,895 

1907 

22,441 j 

12,045 

1,548 

530 

37,167 

1908 

21.281 

12,585 

1,754 

043 

30,263 

1909 

49.770 

1 1.375 

1,948 

702 

30,801 

19 LO 

22,238 

10,052 

2,117 

755 

41,762 

1911 

25,703 

17.005 

2,083 

* 702 

10,213 

1912 

I 28.831 

i 20,831 

! 1,152 

1, L59 

52,835 


Government of India Rupee Loans. 

The following aie the Loans in the hands 
of the public still extant, all the otheis having 
been extinguished either by eonveision or by 
discharge :— I 

(1) Three & a half per cent, loan of 1842-43 j 


(2) 

Ditto 

1851-55 

(3) 

Ditto 

J8f>5 

(4) 

Ditto 

1879 

(5) Three per 

cent loan of 

1890-97 


(6) Three N- a half per cent, loan of 1900-01 
The first four of these, loans were made re¬ 
payable at ttie option of Government on or 
after 31st July 1904 on three months’ notice 
being given so that, tho position now ns regards 
these loans is that Government are at liberty 
to discharge them at any time on giving three 
months’ notice. In view however of the neces¬ 
sity of fresh borrowings by Government this 
power is not likely to be exercised for some 
considerable time to come. 


The 34 per cent. Loan of 1900-01 is repay¬ 
able, also at the option of Government, on or 
after 31st December 1920 on threo months’ 
notice *being given and all loans issued since 
the year 1900 have been included in and form 
part of the 1900-01 loan. 

Jn 1890 Government resolved in view of the 
easy condition of the money market to try 
the experiment of borrowing at 3 per cent, and 
! the loan of Its 4 crores raised in that year was 
accordingly issued bearing that rate of interest. 
The opportunity was also taken to advertise 
for discharge the tAo per cent.loans of 1853-54 

and 1893-94 but proprietors of these loans 
were given the option of transferring their 
holdings to the new 3 per cent. loan.. The Ks. 4 
crorhs loan was successfully floated and appear¬ 
ed to be a great success but it was soon seen 
that the public had no use f%r a 3 per cent, 
security and Government have nevertrepeated 
the attempt to borrow at 3 per cent. The 
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successful tenderers* for the loan of 1806-97 
experienced groat difficulty in disposing of any 
part of their holdings and as through course 
of time tlie notes became practically unmarket¬ 
able it was generally felt that Government 
must do something to improve the market 
for the notes. Various proposals were sub¬ 
mitted to Government with This end in view 
but the latter delayed, taking any action in 
the matter until the year 1908. Such action took 
the form of giving holders the option of convert¬ 
ing their 3 per cent, notes into 3^ per cent, notes 
of the 1900-01 loan on the follow ing terms 

(1) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

tendered for conversion is an exact 
multiple of Its. 700 the tenderer will 
receive in exchange 3 A per cent, notes 
for 0-7ths of such face value. 

(2) If the face value of the 3 per cent, notes 

lendered for conversion docs not. form 
an exae#multiple of 11s. 700 the tenderer 
has the option of receiving :—• 

(//) 3A per cent, notes equivalent to the 
nearest, lower multiple of Us. 700 cal¬ 
culated as in Clause 1 together with 
the difference in 3 per cent, notes, or 
(b) 3A per cent, notes of the nearest, higher 
equivalent, face value in hundreds 
calculated as in Clause l on payment 
in cash of the difference between 
(1) 0-7ths of flu* face \alue of the 
3 per cent, notes tendered and (II) 
the face value of the 31 per cent, notes 
received in exchange. 

The above offer is still #n force hut Govern¬ 
ment have reserved •the right# to withdraw it 
at any time on giving f) months’notice. The 
balance of the 3 per cmt. loan stood at 
Its. 10,95 lacs on 31st March 1897. at Us. 11,07 
lacs on 30th September 1908 and at its. 8,42 
lacs on 31st Mai oh 1913. The work connected 
with the payment of interest, Ac., oil Govern¬ 
ment loans is entrusted to the Piesidency 
Hanks in the 3 Presidency towns, to the District 
Treasuries elsewhere in India, and to the Hank 
of England in London. • •- 

Government debt may he held in the form 
of promissory notes or Stock Certificates hut 
Notes or Certificates can only he issued in even 
hundreds of rupees. Promissory notes are 
traasferrablc by endorsement and as such 
transfers do not require to be registered it. fol¬ 
low’s that Government do not. keep any record 
of the holders of such notes from time to time. 
A holder of a Stock Certificate is a registered 
holder however and transfers can truly he made 
by transfer de#d which must he submitted 
to and approved of by the authorities conduct¬ 
ing the. loan business on behalf of Government. 

interest, is payable half yearly on each loan 
oil the dates noted below. 

Loan of 1842-43 1st Febry. A- 1st August. 

Loan of 1854-55 30th June A 31st. Deer. 

Loan of 1865 1st May A 1st Novr. 

Loan of 1879 16th Jany. A 16th July. 

Loan of 1896-97 30th .Rme A 31st. Deer. 

Loan of 1900-01 30th June A 31st Deer. 

Interest may be made payable at the option 
of the holder at. the Public Debt. Office Hanks 
of Bengal, Bombay or Madras, at. any Govern¬ 
ment Treasury, or at the Bank of England, Lon¬ 
don. In the case ^>f Promissory Notes, presenta¬ 
tion of^he notes at the office, where interest 
is payable is necessary before interest can be 


diawn but this does not apply as regards Stock 
Certificates and interest, warrants in respect 
•f these are sent out to the registered holder 
as soon as interest falls due. The interest on 
notes enfaced to London is paid by rupee drafts 
on India. 

Renewal, Conversion, Consolidation and 
Sub-Division of Promissoy Notes. 

UHNKWAIj. 

When all the spaces reserved for endoise- 
meut'J on the reverse of a note have been ('lied 
up or when the spaces utilised for recording 
payments of interest, have been exhausted 
the note requires to be renewed before anv 
further transfers can be allowed, or interest, 
draw’ll. The fee for such renewal is at the rate 
of i per cent, on the face value of the note sub¬ 
ject to a maximum of He. 1 for each note but, 
no renewal fee is charged in the east* of a note 
on which no endorsements appear when the 
interest charges an* expended. 

Con \ krsion. 

Promissory Notes of tin* 3A percent, loans 
of 1842-43, *1851—55, 1865, 1879 and 19(MMH 
may be transferred to any other of those loans 
except that no transfer to the loan of 1900-01 
from any of the other loans is admissible. 

It is made a condition however before* any 
such transfer is permitted that a full half-year’s 
interest is due on the Piomissory Note at the 
turn* it. is picsented for transfer.' 

The fees charged aic the same as those appli¬ 
cable to renewals. 

Consolidation and Sou-Division. 

Notes of the same loan, on which interest 
has been paid lip to the same date, may be 
consolidated or notes may be sub-divided into 
others of smaller denominations, but of the 
same loan, at the option of the proprietors, 
notes only being issued for its. 10U or multi- 
pits of lb. loo. 

The fee charged is at the rate of 1 per cent, 
oil the face value of the new notes received, 
subject to a maximum of He. L for each note*. 

The management of the debt, in England is 
entrusted to the Hank of England who are 
paid comniisidon at, the rate of £300 per million 
pounds in respect of the sterling debt and £400 
per cron* of rupee,-, in respect of the rupee debt.. 
The charge for the latter is however subject 
to a minimum ot £8,000. 

Quotations for 34 per cent. Government 
of India Loans. 



litiper Loan. 

Sterling Loan. 

Jany. 

Ks. 

£ 

1895 

.. 103.6 per cent. 

112 ^ percent 

1896 

.. 105.7 

117 

1897 

98 

1181 

1898 

95.13 ,, 

117 

1899 

94 

J161 

1900 % 

95.10 „ 

no „ 

1901 

96 

108 „ 

1902 

.. 95.14 „ 

108 

1903 

.. 97.9 

107 

1901 

.. 95.2 

103 

1905 

98.1 

1061 

1906 

.. 97.14 „ 

1051 

1907 

.. 95.7 

104 „ 

1908 

.. 96.3 

1021 

1909 

94.11 „ 

99 

1910 

.. 93.7 

981 

1911 

.. 95.1 

951 

1912 

.. 96.2 

94 

1913 

.. 94.9 

91.7-16 , 
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Indian Education* is unintelligible except; Western thought; and (2) the obvious utility 
through It..-* history. Seen thus it affords the of a system whose object should be, in part at 
spectacle of a giowth which, while to one it least, to assist ^Indians to a development, of 
will appear as a huge blunder based on an initial their eaparities and sympathies on lines which 
error of judgment easily avoided, to another^ might hi* of serylee in the actual government 
si unde, out as a symbol of smeeiil y and honest of the country/ With reference to this last 
<ndca\our on tin* part of a far-sighted lace of point the following consideration may he urged, 
rulers whose aim has been to guide a people The object of our great CniveisiticA and Pub- 
alien iu sentiments and prejudices into tin* lie Schools in England is generally admitted 
channels of thought and altitudes In-t mini- to be something more than the* satisfaction of 
lated to fit them for tin* neuls of modem life purely theoretk. J interests. They are meant 
and western ideals. A cartful survey of tin* to lx* the training ground of capable public 
history of Indian Education will reveal the servants. 1st us once admit this to be a lie- 
opposition bt tween two tendencies whose etssity in England; if then we recognise the 
struggle for supremacy was finally decided by impossibility of administering tlie g**eat Indian 
Lord Macaulay’s Minute of 1835. The he- Empire through Englishmen alone, there, 
ginnings of public education in India belong seems lo he no adequate reason for refusing to 
to a general inn before Macaulay's regime. Hut. apply th.* same methods to India. And as 
it was not till Macaulay pound such emphatic there is nothing in Indian llist^y to show the 
contempt on Oriental learning that the Oov- particular value of any Oriental system of edu- 
ermnent in fmlia in general definitely chose cation as a training for public service, the lo- 
t he path of K lie. I Eh education ns the mail to gieal conclusion is that Indians should be cdu- 
future progrt ss. Maeaulay’s Minute crystal- cated in English along Western lines. If an 
lis(*s a point, of view which had alnady some ohseiver were confronted with a country ruled 
years before begun lo impress itself upon edu- by fori ign admini.diatois backed up by a 
eationists in this countiv. And when we find foreign army, he would infer on a priori grounds 
a statesman of the acumen of Lord ( ur/on that the said foreign power had included in 
saying " Ever since the cold breath of Macau- ils legislation a system of education analogous 
lay's rhetoric passed over tin* field of Ihe Indian to its own—if his opinion of it. liad not led him 
languages and Indian text books, the elemen- lo suppose that it had adopted the sceptical 
tary education of tin* people in tin ir own tongue or ungenerous policy of not educating its sub¬ 
ha s shrivelled and pined,” we must not suppose jects at all. That would present itself as the 
that he regarded Macaulay as solely n sponsible only possible alternative. And the problem 
for the trend which modern education has of Indian eduealioii may he said to resolve 
taken. It needs hut a cursory glance at the itself into a ddliht which of the two policies 
history of education in India under British nde is preferable, that of non-education or that of 
to make clear once and for all that education English education. Yit the doubt itself lias 
on Western lines was mressary as an answer only to be stated to be solved. And the task 
to a growing demand which none hut callous of explaining Indian education becomes in the 
rulers could refuse, as also for the \ny foiciblc end simply one of showing how the initial en- 
reason that without some kind of organised couragement. on the pail, of British rulers of 
training of Indians in English composition and Oriental learning did not so much begin cduca- 
ideas the practical work of adminisiration lion as foster the desire for education, until 
which demands an ever-ineivasing number oi ,i last the (loycrnment undertook the duty of 
clerical assistants to meet the needs of steadily guiding such aspirations into what it conceived 
accumulating office work, could never have to he the light channel. To this end our aim 
been canted on. These two points give one will be to show (1) Indian education in the 
tin' clue to the main ft atmes of Indian eduea- stage of conception, and its birth somewhere 
tion (1) the claim of newly-awakened races to about, the time of Macaulay’s Minute, (2) its 
he allowed to substitute for their own lifeless growth and organisation, (3) its present situa- 
lonrning the progressive cult urn of modern tion. 

THE BIRTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

The seeds of an interest in eduealioii may he crnor-GeneraTs Council in 1835 that it was 
said to have* been sown by tie* foundation of defini^yj.v di.-.eussed whether jjt might, not ac- 
tl>c* Calcutta Madrasa by Wain n Hastings in cord with tin* meaning of tlje Act of 1813 to 
1781 and the Sanskrit_College at Benares by list* at. least part of the money for the enepu- 
Jonathan Duneaii in 1701. Whatever interest, ragement of the study of English. But other 
there was in learning (luting tips period was forces had been already at work. In 1817 the 
directed soli ly to the eneouiftgemeiit of Sans- Hindu College was opened at Calcutta with 
krit, and Arabic, Even the Act, of 1813 which the express object of instructing “ the, sons 
set apart a lakh of rupees for “the revival of Hindus in the European and Asiatic langua- 
and promotion of literature and the cncou- ges and sciences,” English being assigned the 
ragement of learned natives of India, and for most, prominent • position. The, moving spirit 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge which led to the foundation of this institution 
of the sciences in the British territories of was Uaja Bam Mohan iloy who in the words 
India ” was interpreted as a scheme, for the of Mr. If. K. James In his important book 
encouragement of Sanskrit- and Arabic; and ‘'Education and Statesmanship in India, 1 ’ 
it was not till the famous meeting of the Gov- “ incarnates the impulse which led. thinking 


♦This term is in common use for “ Education in India,” just as “ En^lfc 

groans in India, education through the medium of English in Western learning. 


English Education 
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Indians to desire and work for English Edu¬ 
cation.” From that time forward the far- 
sighted observer must have realised that a 
movement had begun which whether we would 
or not we could no longer check. The same 
phenomenon was witnessed on flu* Western 
side of India: and Moimtstuurt Elphinsfone’s 
Minute on Education, dated March 1821, de¬ 
serves particular notice for its recognition of 
tin* necessity of intioducing a knowledge of 
European scienci s into any scheme of (ducat ion 
as well as for its wise restraint in dealing witli 
Oriental learning. For though his declared 
object was to establish English schools and 
encourage tin* natives in the pursuit ot Euro- 
peaii sciences, in* repudiates the idea that the 
purely Hindu si le of education should In* to¬ 
tally abandoned. In his own words: “It 

would surely be a preposterous way of adding 
to the intellectual treasures of a nation to begin 
by the destruction of its indigenous literature ; 
and l cannot hut think that the future attain¬ 
ments of the natives will be increased in extent 


as well as in variety by being, as it were, en¬ 
grafted 011 their own previous knowledge and 
'imbued with their own original and peculiar 
character.” Elplhnstonc’s interest in educa¬ 
tional matteis was sufficiently appreciated by 
/la* citizens of I Runhay who in 1827, the year 
of his depaiture,»resolved to found two pro¬ 
fessorships in his memory “to be held by 
gentlemen from (beat Britain until tin; happy 
period when natives shall be fully competent 
to hold them.” It is sufficiently clear not 
only that an ivV'ivst had been aroused in 
English education but tint some attempts had 
been made to meet the interest before 1835, 
though Lord Curzon may have given a just 
estimate of the situation at the Educational 
Conference of Simla in 1001 when he said: 
“Education then* w r as ; but it was narrow' in 
its range exclusive and spasmodic in its appli¬ 
cation, religious rather than secular, theore¬ 
tical/at her than utilitarian in character. Above 
all, it wholly Jacked any scientific organisa¬ 
tion and it was confined to a single sex.” 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It is, of course, just the possibility of 
engrafting n odern wesUru knowledge on the 
old Indian stocks that is open to doubt. Here¬ 
in lies the significance of Macaulay’s famous 
tirade on Oriental science, which deserves 
quoting for tin* eontiast it tonus to the justcr 
estimate of Mount smart Elphinstoiu*. It is 
pel haps more* offensive to Indian ears for tin* 
element of truth if contains, though the en¬ 
tirely unsympathetic form in which lie ex¬ 
presses himself is a sufficient, stumbling-block 
in itself. "Tin* question before us,” lie writes, 
” is simply whether, when i( is in our power 
to tench this language English we shall 
teach languages in which, by unisersil con¬ 
fession, there aie no books on any subject to 
be compared to our own ; whether, when we 
can tench European science, we shall teach 
systems which, by universal confession, wher¬ 
ever they differ from those of Europe, differ 
for the worse ; and whether, when we patronise 
sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance at the public expense, medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English 
farrier, astronomy which would move laughter 
in the girls at an English boarding-school, 
history abounding with kings thirty fret ldgli 
and reigns thirty thousand >cars long, and 
geography made up of seas of treacle and seas 
of butter." Tin* reiterated phrase ‘ by uni¬ 
versal confession ’ is beyond the mark ; but 
Macaulay was sunly right in his valuation 
of ancient Hindu science as scietic? or hi*)ory 
as histor •//. Where he was sun ly wrong was 
in his implied condemnation of Indian litera¬ 
ture as literature. From that point of view 
you might just as well condemn Homer for 
ills mythology (as indeed Plato does in the 
Republic). When*, again, he was possibly 
wrong was in his vehement antipathy to the 
view that, if modern science is to be taught, 
it. should be taught through the medium of 
Indian languages. Vet here too he represents 
an attitude which was fast becoming that of 
enlightened Indians. And, if there were no 
other reasons, the ultimate utility to the Gov¬ 
ernment itself of Indians trained in tiie Eng¬ 


lish language is a strong argument in his favour. 
This utilitaiian motive for English education 
lurks often unconscious and unrecognised 
under tin* whole progress of Indian education; 
— to its detriment, as some think, for the great 
charge against, the modern Indian student is 
that he reguids a cai^'i in C!o\eminent schools 
and colleges not much its education and an 
end in it self as a mere means to more or less 
!uerati\c employment in Government offices, 
lie that, as it may, we shall probably not be 
far wrong in sa>iug that, thq famous Minute 
of 183.5 was in spirit light, but in expression 
\\long. Its result was that the Government, 
of Lord William Bmtinok made tin* following 
momentous Resolution : ” 1 Lis .Lordship in 

Council is of opinion that tin* great object, of 
the Rritish Go\o*;inurut ought to be the pro¬ 
motion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of educa¬ 
tion would he best, employed on English edu¬ 
cation alone.” % 

Universities Established. 

Macaulay's period of service on the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction (first, formed 
in 1821) gav«* considerable impetus to the 
nun rme^.t lie advocated, as figures will show. 
Whereas the Committee had no more than 
fourteen institutions under its control in Bengal 
when he joined it, this number was more than 
trebled by the end of 1837, the larger part 
being Anglo-Vt rnacular schools or colleges. 
Progress continued along these lines in Ren gal, 
and more slowly in other Presidencies, until 
in 18.52 the numbers under instruction in Gov¬ 
ernment colleges amounted to 25,372 of which 
9,893 were for English education (James p.S4). 
The increase of numbers must, have been matc- 
linllv affected by a Resolution of Lord Har- 
dlngets Government in 1844 in which it was 
stated that in the selection of candidates for 
public employment, preference prould be given 
to those who had been educated in th^ newly 
fashioned type of institution. An adherent 
of the old-fashioned intellectual ideal o! college 
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life would sec in this Resolution a fatal 
concession to the utilitarian view and a fatal 
misdirection of public attitude towards edu¬ 
cation. 

Meanwhile educational institutions had so 
multiplied throughout India that the tlnup 
was becoming ripe for the decisions arrived 
at in Sir Charles Wood's Despatch of 1851. 
The old idea had been that tins education im¬ 
parted to the higher class-s of society would 
gradually * filter down’ to the lower classes. 
Jlow little true it is that education could ever 
lilter down to the masse* in India by its own 
percolative properties is e\ ident. enough even 
now when our wide system of schools cut in ly 
fails to touch the. majority of India’s popula¬ 
tion. The Despatch of 1851 marks a depar¬ 
ture from the •nitration’ policy and a re¬ 
cognition on the part ot an enlightened Gov¬ 
ernment of educational duties, even towards 
sections of the population who had never enter¬ 
tained the idea of Government obligations 
in their direction. The result of the Despatch 
was the formation of Depaitincuts ot Public 
Distinction on lines which do not di'Tir at all 
essentially from Departments of Public Ins¬ 
truction of the present, day. They repiesent 
a direct desertion of the laissez Ja'ue or Jilt ra¬ 
tion policy, and an attempt on the part of 
Government to "combat, the ignorance of the 
people which may !>■' considered the greatest 
curse of the country.” Another feature of 
the Despatch was an outline of a ‘ University ’ 
system, which formed tie* basis of Ihe scheme 
adopted in 3 857 when Acts wen* passed for 
the incorporation of three Univi rsitif's, one 
for Calc nil a, one for Bombay and one for 
Madras. As Lord Curzon said : " The Indian 
Universities may be described as the first fiuits 
of the broad and liberal policy of the Educa¬ 
tion Despatch of J85I.” lie might have gone 
further and said that, the scheme outlined in 
it not only originated universities but. con¬ 
tained suggestions for their piopcr eon duet, 
whose value lias only recently been understood. 
In its proposal of a distinction between " com¬ 
mon degrees ” and " honour* ” degrees it 
anticipates tie: actual pioccdiirc of at least 
one University, that of Bombay, by marly 
sixty years. 

Private Agencies. 

The Dispatch of 1851 and the orders 
based on it, together with later resolutions and 
modifications, organised education into some¬ 
thing like the present system. Government 
took the whole thing into its own hands and 
established Universities, colleges, high schools 
and middle schools. Efforts were made to 
extend elementary education so, as tom each 
the masses and also to establish a system of 
inspection with a view to guaranteeing the 
efficiency of private institutions which should 
he allowed grants-in-aid as well ;*s Government 
Institutions themselves. Expansion under 
control sums up the aims of this combine^ 
system of grants-in-aid and inspection. As 
Mr. .Tames puts it: " Local management 

until r Government, inspection stimulated by 
grants-in-aid, was to supplement and finally, 
perhaps, in large measure, to supersede direct 
management by Government.” (p. 48) The 
latter part of the sentence may have been the 


inspiration of the Commission of 1882 appoint¬ 
ed to inquire into the way in which the recom¬ 
mendations of the Despatch of 1854 had been 
carried out* r J^he result of the Commission 
was to relax the control exercised by Govern¬ 
ment over education. Government’s with¬ 
drawal was intejAled to refer only to secondary 
instruction. 'The idea was to encourage pri- 
\atc enterprise in the founding of secondary 
schools, hut. though the recommendations 
of the Commission included much talk of con¬ 
ditions and cautions and of the necessity of 
maintaining aS'.igh standard, tbo r addition of 
a further recommendation that the managers 
of aided schools and colleges be, permitted, if 
they wished, to charge less fees than Govern¬ 
ment. schools of the same class led An the result 
to a general deterioration of standard. The 
recommendations of this Commission appear 
to some as a charter of inefficiency. They 
arc the a\enuc to educational (institutions run 
as a business proposition. Meanwhile perhaps 
the most creditable feature of the Commis¬ 
sion’s ID*port was its insistence on the impor¬ 
tance of Pi unary Education and its recommen¬ 
dation “that primary education be declared 
to be that part of the whole system of Public 
Ins! ruction which possesses an almost cxclu- 
si\e claim on local funds s- t apart for educa¬ 
tion and a large claim on provincial revenues.” 
The hast, credit able feature is its recommenda¬ 
tion “that preference he given to that system 
which regulates the aid given mainly accord¬ 
ing io the results of examination.” To pay 
by results is wilfuljy to encourage the cram¬ 
ming institution '■ 

Great Expansion. 

The period from 1882 to beginning of the 
new century is one of phenomenal expansion. 
There was a general stampede for education, 
and no proper jegard was pahl to the standard 
or quality of the product. It is this period 
which if any deceives the opprobrium incurred 
by education in India. And it is the univer¬ 
sities which stivnUout, as the chief sinners. 
There can he no reasonable doubt that students 
wire being turned out with degrees attached 
lo their names who could not be regarded as 
educated from any respectable standpoint. 
As a man who is doubtful whether an act of 
his really is so pnusewoithy as the general 
ehmus of congratulation had led him to sup¬ 
pose, suddenly, with tremors at the thought of 
tlie riudsion of opinion that is sure to follow 
if lie turns oat to have done wrong, feels certain 
of hisjprror, so our Governors and Chancellors 
and Viec-Chancellors of this period gradually 
arrived at the conviction that something was 
wjong with the seemingly excellent product 
of the Despatch of 1854 and the Commission 
of 18S2. Criticism began from without, but 
finally it invaded the sphere of Convocation 
addresses. At last in 1901 the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta made this state¬ 
ment: ” For the first time, the Chancellor 

asks the University to consider tho possibility 
of constitutional reform.” In September of 
that year an educational conference was con¬ 
vened at Simla by the Viceroy Lord Curzon. 
In 1902 the Indian Universities Commission 
was appointed and in 1904 and Act was passed 
to amend the law relating to tho Universities 
of British India. v 
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UNIVERSITIES ACT AND PRESENT SITUATION. 


The Commission of 1882, which favouredf 
tlie policy of withdrawing higher education \ 
from the control of Government within certain 
limits and of allowing colleges and secondary 
schools conducted by private enterprise to 
reduce their fees, though in many details it 
made admirable proposals, yet by its general 
policy led to a general inefficiency and lowering 
of standard in higher education. In some 
matters it anticipated all that has hitherto 
been done. For example, in suggesting that 
there should he two sides in secondary schools, 
“one leading to the entrance examination of 
the Universities, the other of a moie practical 
character, intended to fit. youths for commercial 
and other non-literary pursuits,” it still anti¬ 
cipates Government action by many yeais. 
The Universities Commission of 191)2 proposed 
to make tin 1 School Final examination a pie- 
liminary test for certain piofessions and posts 
in Government, service and to substitute it 
for tilt' Matriculation as a general qualification, 
even, if possible, as a test, of fitness to enter 
the University. The latest statement, of Gov¬ 
ernment policy (dated Feb. It) 13) re-asserts 
and emphasises these proposals which are 
an attempt, to enforce the suggestion of tin* 
Commission of 1882. lint the geneml relaxa¬ 
tion of Government control seemed to Lord 
Gurzon the radical evil of his day. 

New Senates- 

Not. to speak of the lowering of efficiency 
consequent, on the lowciing of fees in schools 
and college s by private enterprise, wi? may , 
mention among the more glaring defects which 1 
Lord Gurzon had to face tho maladmiiiistm- j 
tion of the Universities due to the mistake of; 
their composition. All kinds of people; had 
crept into the Senates of Universities who J 
from the; true educational point, of view had ! 
no business there'. Tin' numbers had become; I 
unwieldy so that it. w f as impossible 1 to get passed 
even necessary reforms. The; progress of 1 
education was retarded and modern innova- J 
tions simply ignored. As re constituted the i 
Universities have rewisod their regulations J 
and though they have' not ceased to be exa¬ 
mining universities they have' taken upon 
themselves the necessary function of inspecting 
the college's affiliated to them. They have 
also received powers of becoming teaching 
bodies. Little lias yet been done' to make 
them that ; hut it may he judged from ut¬ 
terances in tlie'ir Senates that tliey are becoming 
increasingly conscious of their possibilities 
or duties in this direction. In the Inst lie so¬ 
lution on Education (Fe-b. 1913) it has been 
decided that the' principle of an examining 1 
and affiliating University must still be main¬ 
tained. Nevertheless a movement is pro¬ 
mised in the direction of “ new local teaching 
and residential Universities within each of the 
provinces In harmony with the best modern 
opinion as to the right road to educational 
efficiency.” Under the present system it is 
no longer impossible to i>ass radical changes. 
The Senate of each University has been reduced 
to one hundred in number; and the Act lays 
down that in the election of members of the 
Syndicate, the executive body in the Uni¬ 
versity, a certain number of those actively 
engaged in educational work should be selected.. 


To quote from the Fifth Quinquennial Review: 
“ the Colleges InCve defined rights of represen¬ 
tation on the Syndicate, to this extent that 
, among the elected membeis of the Syndicate 
a number not fi/ling short by more than one 
of a majority must, he heads or professors of 
colleges. One University has required by 
its regulations that a majority of the elected 
members of the Syndicate shall be heads or 
professors of .ton eges.” It is evident, then 
that the working bodies in tilt; Universities 
have been cleaned up and are now so consti¬ 
tuted as to contain the obviously essential 
educational element. a 

Policy of 1913. 

Tin* influence of Lord Gurzon on educational 
progress has been generally salutary. For 
though his reforms had the air of restriction 
and raised a general outcry in India—” the 
least that Lord Gurzon was charged with was 
a deliberate attempt to throttle higher educa¬ 
tion in India.” (“Indian Unrest” by Valen¬ 
tine Ghirol)—it is now recognised by enlightened 
thinkers that all branches of education re¬ 
quired careful review. Re fore any quanti¬ 
tative' increase took place, it was necessary 
to reform the qualitative basis. A glance 
at the' work doin' as summarised by the last 
Quinquennial Review will show how the ma¬ 
chinery lias been cleaned. The Universities 
are now respectable; secondary schools ha> c 
been improved and placed under stricter con¬ 
ditions of recognition; attention, though in¬ 
sufficient, has been paid to the training of 
teachers; in piimary schools examinations 
have been simplified, buildings improved, 
the pay of teachers raised, the..courses of studies 
revised and widened. In these circumstances 
the latest. GoM'inmeiit Resolution of 1913 
is justified in its aims to extend educational 
institutions on every side. It is proposed 
to double the number of primary schools (a 
scheme, which nuVy Lc regarded as a compro¬ 
mise between the policy of laissez faire and that 
of compulsory education), and to encourage 
the* establishment of a greater number of secon¬ 
dary schools on the lines of private enterprise 
by increased grants < a conditions of submis¬ 
sion to Government inspection, recognition, 
and control. One of the most, interesting 
features of the Resolution is Government’s 
desire to develop the hostel system. In the 
words of the ■'Resolution : “The Government 
of Jndi:> desire to see the hosteLsystem develop 
until there is adequate residential accommo¬ 
dation attached to every college and secondary 
school in India.” Altogether the Resolution 
of February 1913 ranks as a notable pronounce¬ 
ment, ranging as it does over every conceivable 
topic, from the Universities to what is often 
called Female Education, with a depth of in¬ 
sight and a readiness to face the most complex 
problems of finance and organisation that- 
augurs well for educational progress. There 
is reason to hope that our educational system 
in India will stand out as one of the most re¬ 
markable achievements in the history of impe¬ 
rial polities. 

University Organisktions. 

These Universities are examining bodies 
with colleges affiliated to them, The Gover- 
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nor-General is the Chancellor of the University 
oi Calcutta and the head of the provincial 
Government the Chancellor of each of the ot-hif 
Universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominate* 
by each head of Government-. The executive 
body is the Syndicate which is now organised 
so as to contain a larger educational element $ 
Over this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, f 
all other members being elected by the various i 
Faculties except the Director of Public Ins-f 
1-ruction who is a member ex ofji'io. The | 
secretarial work of all universit y business is ( 
done -by an olliecr appointed by the Senate,' 
lho Registrar. The fegishdire body is the j 
Senate which is divided into faculties, a Fa- 
culty being a section of the. Senate appointed j 


to control the work of g, particular subject 
The Faculties are in most cases those of Kris 
science, law, medicine and engineering. There 
is an oriental faculty in the Punjab University 
! alone. Each or the main brandies of study 
1 in a University is represented in addition bv 
j a Board of Studies, that is, an advisory body 
1 whose duties awe to look after the curricula 
and recommend text books or books which 
represent the standard of knowledge required 
in the various examinations. The Semite 
as a whole consists of from 75 to 100 membeis 
tin* majority Afr whom are nominated by Gov¬ 
ernment, the remainder being elected by the 
Senate or its faculties or by the body of gra- 
duatco of the University. 


Umvkrsitiks. 

Constitution ,— -There are in thitisli India five Universities with the following territorial 
limits (V. Fifth Quinquennial Kevicw 1\ 7)— 


University. 

Territorial Limits. 

Pro\inee (including any Native 
Slate under its political 
control and any foreign 
possession included within 
its boundaries). 

Native State or Colony. 

Calcutta. 

j I5eng.il, 1‘tirma and Assam. 


Madras . 

1 Madia* and Uooig ,. .. 

1 ! 

Hyderabad, Mysore and 

CfvIou* 

Bombay. 

Bombay and Sind 

•Baroda. 

Allahabad .. 

United L’ion inet s of \gr.i and 

The Slates included in the 


Oudli, live (Vntial ITminees 

llajputana and Central 


(including Beiar) and Ajmer- 

India Agencies. 


Mevwara. 

« 

Punjab .. 

Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and British Balu¬ 

| Kashmir and Baluehistau. 

1 


chistan. 

1 

1 


Courses and 

The Matriculation Examination is the test for 
entrance 1o a Uidveisilv. After matricula¬ 
tion, if the student d rides to graduate, in 
Arts lie must take a four years’ course. After 
two years lie takes the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion. After another two \enis he may appiar 
for the Examination foi I’aclulor of Arts. 
The regulations with regard to Jlonoins lary 
in the different Universities, in Calcutta 
the honours aiul pass eoursis aie separate. 
In Bombay the honours student tains in addi¬ 
tion to the pass three extra paper*. In Madras 
tiie, honours course is taken the year after and 
in addition to the pass cour«\ Tin# degree 
of Master of Arts requires a further examina¬ 
tion (except in Madras) which i* taken one 
or two years after the examination for the 
I). A. degree. If the student elects to take 
science, his course is one of four years. In 
some Universities lie receives the, degree of 
]t. A., in others a separate degree of II. Sc. 
Where, the separation between Arts and Science 
is clearly dollned, the student takes the Inter. 
Examination in Science two years after Ma¬ 
triculation, and two years after this examina¬ 
tion appears for that of B.Sc. Those students 
who choose a professional course, e.g., agri- 


Examinations? * 

| culture, medicine or engineering, must in most 
cases lirst attend an Alts College for one or 
two >ears before proceeding to tlic professional 
college. 'Hi*' student who has graduated as 
Bachelor at a Uimersit-y can graduate as a 
Bachelor of Law in tw r o years. 

The average annual output of graduates is 
reckoned in the Fifth Quinquennial Ilcviow 
at 10:55, ;fhd the pioportion of students who 
gradf ite in the four main* faculties is given 
as fallows 


Arts 

.. 85% 

Science 

.. 20% 

Medicine 

.. 9% 

Engineering 

A 0/ 

. . * /O 


But it should be remembered than in some 
universities the*Arts degree is given for Science 
subjects. 

Dacca University. 

tOnc of the most interesting Matures of the 
last Government Resolution on education is the 
decision to found a teaching and residential 
university at Dacca. Government also profess 
themselves willing to sanction urftler certain 
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conditions the establishmcnt of similar uni¬ 
versities at Aligarh and Benares and elsewhere 
as occasion may demand. This experiment 
may be regarded as an initial attempt to get 
away from the affiliating and examining type 
of University and to conform to that ideal 
of a University which requires it not only to-: 
confer degrees but to supervise the training 
of intellect and character as closely as possible. 
A University oi this type will turn out gradu¬ 
ates who may he trusted to have in their degree 
satisfactory credentials about their general 
character ami ability. Under the existing 
system the University turns out graduates 
of whom it knows absolutely nothing beyond 
what it learns in examinations. 

Colleges. 

Affiliated to tire University are colleges, 
whirl) the Universitiis have power to inspect 
and regulate. In 1007 the number of 
colleges affiliated to the Indian Universities 
is given as 170, of which 101 are Arts Colleges, 
three haw Colleges (including the. haw School 
in Bombay), four Medical, three Engineering, 
one Oriental, one Agricultural, and three 
Teachers’ Colleges. All colleges, whether un¬ 
der Government or private management, are 
inspected by the Universities. Colleges receive 
financial aid from public funds, both provincial 
and Impeiial. Under the. Universities Act 
the Universities are empowered to make regu¬ 
lations about, the result nee of college students. 
The rule now is that students who do not re¬ 
side with parent or guardian lull'd reside either 
in a hoarding house under supervision or in an 
approved lodging house. The result has been 
a largin' provision of college residential build¬ 
ings. Tlie host el system is definitely encou¬ 
raged by Go\eminent and in the latt st Reso¬ 
lution (Feb. 1913) (Ioveminent, express the 
desire to see Ihe hostel s>stem extended to 
all colleges and secomlatv schools. The num¬ 
ber of students in Arts Colleges in 1007 was 
18,001. 

Schools- 

Government policy with legard to schools 
has been to provide a small number of 
institutions which are to be regarded as 
models for private enterprise. At the same 
time they insist on a careful inspection of all 
schools, whether they aie run by municipa¬ 
lities or local boards, by private individuals 
or by missionary or other societies. Piivate 
enterprise is encouraged by an extensive system 
of grants-in-nid, which are d< pendent on the 
efficiency of tin* school and its expenditure 
on teachers and general equipment. 

Secondary Schools. < 

There is some difficulty in the classification of 
schools, secondary and primary. Here the Fifth 
Quinquennial Review is followed as issuing from 
the Director General of Education. Secondary 
schools are divided into English and Vernacular 
in the first place. In tin* former Fnglish is a sub¬ 
ject of instruction in the lower part and tho 
medium of instruction in the upper part of the 
school. In the latter English is not taught in any 
way. In the second place these schools arc divid¬ 
ed Into high and middle schools. In the former 
instruction in its highest branches leads to the 
standard of matriculation for a University ; 


in the latter instruction is carried to a standard 
within three years of that in high schools. 
Thus there, arc four kinds of schools, English, 
High and Middle, and Vernacular, High and 
Middle. Of the£e the first two are often called 
Anglo-Vernacular as they combine instruction 
through the medium of the vernacular with 
instruction through the medium of English. 
Hut as there are so small a number of vernacular 
high schools that they are hardly worth in¬ 
cluding in a classification, and further as the 
vernacular middle schools arc, simply the high¬ 
est stage of v* nacular education and should 
therefore be included in the. primary school 
sjstem, the Keview regards the distinction 
between English High and English Middle 
schools as a satisfactory classification. Tho 
distinction between these two is slight. A 
middle schbol in tho words of the Review, “ is 
nothing more than a high school with two or 
three top classes cut. off.” Secondary schools 
in 1007 numbered 3,28.") with 473,130 pupils. 
They are regulated both by Government and 
by the Universities. There are now tw'o exami¬ 
nations which a boy may take at the end of 
his school career.—(1) Tho Matriculation 
examination, (2) the School Final. In order 
to prevent, the evils arEing from setting a Uni¬ 
versity examination as a test for a school educa¬ 
tion. 'Government now insist on the School 
Final as a test for certain professions and posts 
in Government Service. The latest Govern¬ 
ment Resolution lays particular stress on this 
point. 

Primary Schools. 

Here again thffro is a difficulty of classification 
owing to the ditfemit systems prevailing in tho 
different provinces. However they aie divided 
gcncially according to grade into lower primary 
and upp<T primary. Middle vernacular schools, 
classed usually among secondary schools, are, 
really only superior piimarv schools and bear 
little relation to the systems prevailing in 
secondary schools. Primary schools, as tho 
Review points out, have been defined as tho 
education of the masses thiough the vernacular. 
If the; medium of instruction be taken as the 
differentiation, then clearly middle vernacular 
schools ought to be classed as primary. In 1907 
the number of these schools was 102,947. In 
the Government R(Solution of Feb. 1913 is 
found the following statement: “It, is the desire 
and hope of the Government of India to see 
in the not distant future some 91,000 primary 
public schools added to the 100,000 which 
already existed for boys and to double the 41 
millionsof pupils who now rocdfvc instruction in 
them.” Middle vernacular schools in 1907 
numbered 2,039 with 184,132 pupils. 

Primary to Anglo-Vernacular. 

The transition from Primary to Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, that is, from primary 
to secondary education, is comparable to 
the transition frpm a Board school in Eng¬ 
land to a secondary school under the authority 
of a Municipality or County Council. But 
there is a difficulty owing to the different sys¬ 
tem k prevailing in different ‘Presidencies. 
Nevertheless in all provinces a boy may begin 
in a vernacular primary school and pass from 
it to a secondary school. According to the 
Quinquennial Review, “ in Bombay air children 
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must begin in the vernacular schools before 
proceeding to the secondary schools; in other 
provinces children may do so.” (The Italics 
arc ours). ” The point at which the teaching 
of English is begun in the secondary schools 
is usually the highest point in the secondary 
school to which children from vernacular schools 
can be drafted ; but in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab there are special arrangements 
made to facilitate, the transition fioin the 
Vernacular school system to the s« condary 
school system of children who have puisued 
the vernacular school course to a hivher point 
than this.” (p. 1)7). It may he useful to 
describe tin 1 actual procedure in one Piesidency. 
In Bombay, before proceeding to an Anglo- 
vernacular school a boy must have passed 
standard IV of a primary school and a girl 
standard HI. Tin* cuniculum of the fust 
three standards of an Anglo-vernacular school 
is very similar to that of the last three stan¬ 
dards of a vernacular school (Standards V, 
VI and VII)—-i xcept that in the Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular school English is added as a subject, 
though not used in those standards as the 
medium of instruction. 

Rural Schools. 

In the provinces of Bombay, Bengal, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between rum/ and in ban 
primary schools. The cuniculum differs 
according to this distinction. In the Central 
Provinces the distinction was, up to the 
time of the publication of the last Review, 
one of time mainly, to allow the boys to spend 
half their time in agricultural work. The ob¬ 
ject of rural schools is not so much to teach 
agriculture as to train th*> minds of prospective 
agriculturists in an elementary way. Tn 1 {)()."> 
an attempt was made in Bombay to introduce 
agricultural text-hooks, the effect of whkh 
may only have been to destroy the faith of tin* 
boys in their father's piimitive methods with¬ 
out having any appreciable inlluence on the 
improvement of agiicultuial practices. About 
a year ago a meeting of educational inspec¬ 
tors decided against this experiment. The* 
whole question of re*moele*lling the rural school 
course has been reconsidered, and in Bombay 
at least- that and the* or Unary primary course 
have been brought cIomt toeclher. A boy 
who starts in a rural school can now complete 
the whole* primary course in tin* same time* as 
a boy who starts in an mban school. r Jhe 
iele*a is that boys educated in rural schools 
should not be put at a disadvantage. At the 
same time —and this is important an attempt 
has bocm made* to make* mral education, how¬ 
ever elerne*ntary, fe>rm a syste m of elementary 
education which should be complete in Peelf. 
Bence the* differences between rfrral educa¬ 
tion and ordinary primarv education are un¬ 
important a; d indefinite, in Bombay at least. 
The last Government liesohi'ion declares it 
to be “ not practicable at present in rtiost 
parts of India to draw any gnat distinction 
between the* curricula of rural ami of urban 
primary schools,” but in the latter class of 
schools there* is special scope for practical 
teaching of geography, school excursions, etc., 
and the nature study should vary with the j 
environment and some other form of simple 
knowledge of the locality might advantageously 


be substituted for the study of the village map. 
As competent te*achers become available a 
greater differentiation in fhe courses will be 
possible.” Such differentiation has long been 
found a perplexlrg problem, and it may bo 
doubted whether "with wisdom any but iu- 
<£elinite differences can be introduced. 

Professional a Ad Technical Education. 

Industrial schools are to be found dotted 
about India, some maintained by Government, 
others by municipalities or local boards and 
others by private,» bodies. One of the most 
important institutions of this typo is the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. There 
is also the well-known Thomason. College of 
Engineelng at Itoorkec, the College of Science 
at Poona, and the Hibpur College in Bengal. 
There are Schools of Art in the larger towns of 
India, when* not only architecture and tin* fine 
arts are studied but also practical crafts like 
pottery and iron-work. There is aiso a school 
of Forestry at Dclira Dun in the north of India. 
Ik sides these there are many medical schools 
and colleges which prepare students for the 
medical d» gives of the various I’niversities 
and of whHi the Grant Medical College in 
Bombay may lx* taken as a good example. 
There are agricultural colleges, tiro most im¬ 
portant of which is the Pusa Agricultural Col¬ 
lege and Research Institute, which trains ex¬ 
perts in specialised brandies of agricultural 
science, such as agricultural chemistry, eco¬ 
nomic botany, mycology and entomology. 
Finally we may mention the Indian Institute 
of Science at- Biingalorb. the product of geuerous 
donations by the Fata family. 

Colleges for Teachers. 

There, are training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various parts of India, and what are 
called in some cases Training Colleges, in others 
normal schools, for the training of vernacular 
teachers. As then* lias been considerable 
dissatisfaction on account of tire defective 
qualities and pay of teachers in schools, Gov¬ 
ernment are now'“wakening to tire importance 
of pa> ing more careful attention to these insti¬ 
tutions and the last Resolution provides for 
a better scheme of pay for teachers. 

Education .of Girls. 

Hitherto little attention has boon paid to this 
important branch of cdueat'.on.Evcn in the latest 
Resolution nothing is definitely proposed though 
certain lines are laid down for guidance of enter¬ 
prise in this direction. However there do exist 
schools i ul colleges for girls, vhilo a number 
of file female sex arc educated at institutions 
common to both sexes. Arts Colleges, Medi¬ 
cal Colleges and the like admit both male and 
female students, and a small percentage of 
women attend them. In thoso Presidency 
Towns, however, whore there arc no colleges 
specially for women, it seems to be generally 
recognised that there ought to be, particularly 
when one remembers how important it is to 
bring the influential class of women and mothers 
round to some sympathy with modem thought 
and Meals. It may be presumed that Govern¬ 
ment will pay very limited attention to this 
• side of education until Indians themselves 
demand such a move. Most* Indians object 
to invasions on their family life andu-take a 
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different attitude to women from that of West¬ 
ern races. Still there are schools for girls and 
female inspectresses employed by Government. 

European Schools. 

There arc schools for Europeans and Eurasians 
in India and they are inspected by Government 
inspectors specially appointed for the control of 
European schools and for the allocation of 
grants to schools under their sphere of intlucncc. 
The education of the domiciled communities has 
been found a singularly perplexing problem, and 
in 1012 a special conference was summoned to 
consider the matter. The difficulty is that they 
are a thing apart from the general system of 
education devoted to Indians proper. 

Educational Services. 

These are divided into (a) the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, (ft) the Provincial Educational 
Service, (c) til,: Subordinate Educational 
Service. 

(a) Indian Educational Service. The Indian 
Educational Service is comprised of dis¬ 
tinguished graduates of Universities of the 
United Kingdom, chiefly from Oxford and 
Cambridge. At the head of the Educational 
Department in each Presidency is the Director 
of Public Instruction, who is a member 
of the Service drawn from one of its branches 
and ex officio a member of the Legislative 
Council of his Presidency. Under him are 
Educational Officers in three branches, (a) 
Inspectors, ( t >) Principals ami Professors of 
colleges, (c) Headmasters of High Schools. 
Under the present system it is still possible 
for an English graduate sent out from home 
to start in one branch of the service and pass 
from one to another at the will of Government. 
At present also a Headmaster of a High School 
is brought out under less satisfactory condi¬ 
tions than Inspectors and professors. All 
start at the pay of Hs. 500 per mensem with 
an annual increnunt of Its. f>0 per mensem. 
Put llead-mastcrs stop at the pay of Its. 750 
per mensem, while other members of the ser¬ 
vice go up to Its. 1,000 per mensem, the Di¬ 
rector of Public Instruction being put on to 
the salary of Its. 2,500 pt r mensem. On 
the other hand, headmasters as a rule are trans¬ 
ferred to the Inspectorate before they reach 
the maximum of Its. 750, and art; then put 
under the same conditions as the rest of the 
service. A small number of personal allow¬ 
ances was arranged in 1S96, when the turvicc 
was re organised and received its title. There 
arc lowei allowances of Its. 200 to Es. 250, 
higher allowances of Its. 200 to Jts. 500, and 


an allowance of Its. 100 after fifteen years 
of approved service to those 1, who do not get 
any of the other allowances. Except for the 
JHreetor of Public Instruction, the limit of the 
prospect of a mci&ber of the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service is Its. 1,500 a month, the average 
prospects being considerably less. There is 
no short service Apon3*on. Schemes arc on 
foot to improve the prospeets of the service. 
Hitherto this service which is in reality one 
of the most important in the country has not 
been rightly estimated, though its members 
are as a rule metf of more real culture than 
members of the. Indian Ci\il. Hence the great 
difficulty of recruitment. The number of 
posts in this service in 1007 throughout India 
was 157. Additions have boon made since 
then, but it is clear that the Service f is under¬ 
staffed, if one considers the range; and import¬ 
ance of its work. Hitherto higher educa¬ 
tional work has been little appreciated in India, 
particularly by Englishmen. K‘ow-a-days 
much is said of its importance, but little done 
for those who carry it out. 

At the head of all Educational departments 
in India, at the scat of Government, is the 
Member for Education who sits in the 
Viceroy’s Executi i e Council. 

(b) Provincial Educational Service.—In this 
service also are found principals and professors 
of colleges, headmasters and inspectors 
of schools, and, in addition, translators to 
Government and members engaged in other 
exceptional posts. This service is composed 
of Indians and recruited in India, the pay 
scheme being arranged on a 1 much lower scale 
than that of the Indian Service in accordance 
with the qualifications and the cheaper rates 
of living of natives of India. The maximum 
pay is Us. 700, the minimum, pay Us. 200. 
There is a gene ral division between two branch¬ 
es, collegiate and general. The number of 
posts in 1907 was 205. 

(r) Subordinate Educational Service.—Tho 
majority ot this service arc headmasters 
(a few), assistant ’'deputy inspectors and all 
the assistant masters in Government high and 
middle schools. In Penpal a number of poorly 
paid teachers have been converted into a 
“ lower subordinate service.” The pay and 
prospects of this service e not good, and much 
complaint, is made of tho inferior nature of the 
teaching in schools run by its members. In 
1907 the figures for this service stood at 6025. 

I The maximum pay of tins service, is somewhere 
about Us. 400: The minimum pay used to 
I be 11s. dOfckbut is now Bs. 40 pcrimenscm. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS. 


The statistical table of educational progress 
in British India published in March 1913 gives 
the foUowing results :— 

The grand total of pupils in all institutions 
(including private institutions) has risen by 
435,139 to 6,780,721. All provinces show ail 
increase. The increases in the United Tro\ in- 
res, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and tho North-West Frontier Province amount 
to over 9 per cent, of the total figures for 
1910-11. The smallest increases aro in Burma 
and Coorg. The increase in pupils during the 
quinquennium ending 1907 was 866,732 ; during 
the quinquennium ending 1912 it was 1,392,089, 


The percentage of those at school to thoso 
of school-going age (reckoned at 15 per cent, of 
the population) has risen in the case of boys to 
26*8, in that of girls to 4 # 7, in that of both to 
16’0. The percentage of both boys and girls 
in public and private institutions together has 
risen from 16 9 to 17*7, and the percentage to 
the whole population from 2*5 to 2'6. Bom¬ 
bay, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
show’ ewer 33 per cent, of boys of school-going 
age at school in public institutions; Madras 
over 30 per cent, and Coorg nearly 30 per cent.; 
Burma and the Central Provinces over 20 per 
cent.; in the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
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the North-West Frontier Province, the percen¬ 
tages range from 13 to 17. The highest figures 
for girls are 10 per cent, in Ooorg and 8*5 per 
cent, in Burma. The United Provinces is last 
with 1*4 per cent. 

There has been an appreciable increase in 
the number of pupils of primary schools. In 
.1010-11 the increase was 08,583, or 1'5 per cent. 
Of the previous year’s figures. During tin; year 
tinder review it was 302,252, or 7‘8 per cent. 
In collegiate and higher institutions, the increase 
has been less marked than In the previous year, 
and amounts tb 28,087. The figures for higher 
Institutions are as tollows :— 

Male. Female. Total. 

In colleges .. 35,915 309 36,28-1 

Jn high schools.390,857 10,908 407,705 

In middle schools.470,725 45,880 510,605 

There has been a decline in middle school 
pfipils in Madras. 

In primary schools tlu* figures now stand :—• 

Male . 4,202,031 

Female, .. .. .. .. 785,51 1 

There has been an increase in every 
province. 

The number of those under training for 
the profession of teaching has risen by nearly 
800, and now stands at 13,351. The number of 
those who qualified indicates a slight falling-off 
and was 4,282. 

Technical school pupils number 12,064, an 
increase of 1,529. 

The number in schools for Europeans and 
the dondeiled community has increased by 870 
and now stands at 33,720. 

Tlu*. increase in Muhammadan pupils has 
been noteworthy, amounting to 100,597. In 
secondary schools and colleges the increase lias 
been 15,973, In elementary schools 73,200, 
The total in institutions of the former kind is 
*‘<>W 174,401, in those of the latter. 1,022,768. 
Tiie remainder of the increase ami of the totals 
are in institutions of other kinds, the. com¬ 
plete total being 1,310.998 pupils, of whom 
533,333 were In the pvo\ince of Eastern Bengal 
and Ansa m. 

Expenditure. 

The total expenditure was Ks. 7,85,93,000, an 
Increase of Its. 07,25,000 over that of the 
preceding year. To this increase public funds 
have contributed Its. 34.83,000 against an 
increase under this head of Its. 9,30,000 in the 
year before. Of the total, roughly 405 lakhs 
are now met from public funds (against 2*70 
lakhs In the preceding year), viz, 270 lakhs 
(against 242 lakhs) from provincial, *105 from 


district and 30 from municipal. (To the last 
item the Bombay Presidency contributed 
ore-third.) Of the 380 lakhs from private 
sfurces, fees contrit^ited 219 lakhs. 

Among the larger provinces, the highest 
expenditure is in Bengal, 172 lakhs ; the lowest 
in the Central Provinces, 32 J lakhs. 8ave in 
Madras, Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
public funds contributed more than private. 

The average annual cost of educating a 
pupil has slightly risen from Its. 12*55 to 
Its. 12*8. But tftV, expenditure includes thal 
indirectly incurred, as on buildings, etc. 

Recent Developments: 

The main developments of the lask and of 
immediately preceding years liavo been describ¬ 
ed in the resolution which appeared in the Gazette 
of India published on the 22ml February 1913, 
which also lays down the policy of >hc Govern¬ 
ment of India. The year witnessed the 
assertion at the Imperial Durbar by com¬ 
mand of Dis Most Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor of the predominant claims of edu¬ 
cational iuhaucement, the announcement of a 
recurring Imperial grant of 50 lakhs for the, 
promotion of Duly popular education, ami the 
high expression of his hopes and wishes for the 
expansion and improvement of education 
delivered by IIis Majesty the King-Emperor in 
graciously receiving an address presented by 
the Calcutta University. In addition to tho 
recurring grant of 50 lakhs a recurring grant of 
10 lakhs was sanctioned for university and 
higher education, and rf non-recurring grant of 
05 lakhs was als<V made. There has been 
expansion in expenditure accompanied by an 
increase of those under instruction. 

Other features of the year Jjave been tho 
collection of nmteiials for the preparation of 
extensive schemes for the spread of elementary 
education, and, in certain provinces, for the 
improvement of seeomlaiy education; tho 
growth of new ideas regarding university teach¬ 
ing, which has resu^ed^ in the proposal for a 
teaching and residential university at Dacca ; 
the generous gifts of Sir T. N. Talit and 
Dr. Basil Behari Ghose to the University of 
Calcutta; the creation of n department of 
industries at Madras as apportion of the scheme 
of industrial training and development; tho 
sanctioning of an Industrial scheme for tho 
Centra] Provinces; an inquiry carried out by 
Colonel Atkinson ami Mr. Dawson into tho 
quest ion of briiiging technical institutions into 
closer toqeli with the employer^ of labour: 
the institution of proposals for an Oriental 
Research Institute,; and the conference held 
in July 1912 on the education of the domieilod 
1 community. 


(For Me proposed Hindu and Mahomedan Universities, seepages 370 - 371 .) 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomed an. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in¬ 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the, tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they xu’oceedcd to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the .Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. 'Flic rules of tin' 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal >Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1813; the 
Caste, Disabilities Kemoval Act of 18.M); the 
Hindu Widows’ Ueinarriage Act, 18 JO; and 
other Arts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “ A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
art 1 to a limited extent still in force in the Pre¬ 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; hut apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
ecoguised by the (Joints, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it cither at Westminister or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law¬ 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before the tram.f»*r of India to the Crown 
!».' *■v was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
,„V«»ry Cunningham described it as "hope-, 
lessly unwieldy* entangled and confusing.” 
The*first, steps toward general codification were 1 
taken in L833, when a Commission was appoint¬ 
ed, of which Lord Mncan’Ja.V was the moving; 
spirit, to prepare a penal cod 1 '. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it- became ’aw, dining 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the haw Membership, and espe¬ 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme (Joint of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 18(50, 
was follow’d! in 18(51 by a Code ot Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially' the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these t^xvo 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
over carin' to India, Sir James Stephen, sfcid 
” The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few-) to suit the circums¬ 
tances of British India. It is practically im¬ 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
iii} 1898. Thcso Codes are now in force. 


European British Subjects. 

r Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro¬ 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal chargor against European British 
subjects. Until lffr2 European British sub¬ 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It xvas then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts ; 
but- it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro¬ 
pean Butish subject. Jn 1883 the GdVemment 
of India announced that they had decided “to 
settle tin' question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely cfery judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ubert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa¬ 
rised by Sir John Strachey (" India ”). " The 

controversy ended which the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Art III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amen¬ 
ded, cannot he said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with otfences. and it left their position as ex¬ 
ceptional as before. Il'Iic general disqualifica¬ 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 
but, if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in legard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same «as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial be foie the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the light, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim toue fried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shali be Euro¬ 
peans or Americans.Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.” Since 1836 «h> distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through¬ 
out India. • 

High Courts. 

The highest fegal tribunals in India are the 
High (Joints of Judicature. Thfcso were con¬ 
stituted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 
for Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for 
the United Provinces, superseding the old 
supreme and Suddcr Courts. The Judges aie 
appointed by the, Crown; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited f/oin the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in India. 

For other parts of India Jlijdi Courts have 
been formed under other names, the chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
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from the Government of India,.not from Parlia¬ 
ment. In the Punjab and Burma there are 
Chief Courts, with three or more judges; m 
the other provinces the ehierf appellate authof 
rity is an officer (billed the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. In Sind the Judicial Commissioner if 
termed Judge of the Sudder^ourt and has two 
colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts iu the distiiets, crimi¬ 
nal and civil, and their decisions are linal, 
except in cases in which an J{>peal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in .England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts, llet urns are regular¬ 
ly sent to Them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are abb', by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations,^as well as from the eases that 
come before tnem in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Proeedme provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis¬ 
trates. livery province, outside tin* Presi¬ 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions, 
consisting of one or moie distiiets, and e\i'iy 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
'These stationary sessions’courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and fire competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inliict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the highest court of minimal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is mado and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases *and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important eases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries^ Assessors assist, but 
do not hind the judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
'Ihc prerogative of mercy is exiweised by the 
Oovcrnor-General-in-Couneil ami tin: Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Grown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking, 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge hr presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as (Sessions Judge have, been des¬ 
cribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are mado from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsins, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courtsf below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians, There are iu addition a number of 


Courts of Small Causes, with juiisdiction to try 
money suits up to Bs. f>(K). In the Presidency 
'towns, where, the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Com Is dis¬ 
pose of money suits up to Its. 2,000. As In¬ 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on Hie District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1900, 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi¬ 
dency 'towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else¬ 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi¬ 
nary stall’ of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in Tudia are. divided into 
Barristers-at- Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates an? admitted by eaeli 
High Court to practice in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac¬ 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts nml in tho 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At¬ 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct, counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India lias its own law 
colleague, in the Legal Member of Council. 
All Gov eminent measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside tin* Council the prin¬ 
cipal law officer of the Government x 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal)/ ^ v, 
appointed by the Crown, is the leadciy^ 
local Bar, and is always nominated a nL 
of the Provincial Legislative CouneTl&p 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Com. 
and the Government, Solicitor. Them TL 
Advocatcs-Gcneral and Government Solicitor 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the Secretariat a Legal liemem- 
branccr and an Assistant I.egal Kemembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli¬ 
citor, and Jias besides a Legal Bcmcmbrancer 
(a OHvil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Bemem- 
brai^eer (a piactising barrister) ; the United 
Provinces ;fre equipped willi u civilian Legal 
Hemoinhranoer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab lias a Legal Be- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Ixx-al Legislative Council. 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They am 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 
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Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council—a majority deli¬ 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909—the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government, of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho¬ 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab¬ 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 


functions arc fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
?q. v.). To meet emergencies the Govemor- 
Ilenoral is vested with the power of issuing 
Ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six mouths. The power is very little 
used. The Co4emor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the nppi&’ation of certain enactments 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Jenkins, The Hon’ble Sir Lawrence Hugh. Kt., k.c.i.k... 

Harington, The Hon’ble Sir Richard, Bart., Bar.-at-Law. 

Teunon, The Hon’ble Mr. William, i.c.s. 

Stephen, The Hon’ble Mr. Harry Lushington, Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Woodroife, The Ilon’ble Mr. John George, m.a., Bar.- 
at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosli, Kt., c.s.i., m. \ ., d.l. 

Richardson, The Hon’ble Air. Thomas William, I.c.s., 
Bar.-at-Law. 

Holmwood, Til'* Hon’ble Mr. Herbert, I.C.S. 

Chitty, The Hoa’ble Mr. Charles William, Bar.-at-Law . 

Fletcher, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest. Edward, Bar.-at Law 

Sharif-ud-din, the Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid, Bar-at-lnw. 

Coxe, The Hon’ble Mr. Henry Reyjiell ilolled, i.c.s. .. 

CamdutT, The llon’ble Sir Herbert William Cameron, 
c.i.E., i.c.s., Bar.-at- Lav. 

Chatarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Digamber, m.a., ill. 

Chatarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan. m.a., ill. .. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Beachcroft, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Porten, I.C.S. .. 
Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Mr. Ashutosli, Bar.-at-Luw .. 
Imam, The Hon’ble Mr. Say id llassan, Bar.-at-Law .. 
Chapman, The Hon’ble Mr. Edmund Polly, i.c.s. 
Ivenriek, The Hon’ble Mr. George Harry Blair, K.c., 
LL.l)., Bar.-at-Law. 

\ ’’mod Chandra, Bar.-at-Law 


Tim to* A’L Charles floury .. 

I wDOuld, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B. 

Orr, John Williams, Bar.-at-Law. 


Bam Oharan Mitra 
JIume, J. T. 
llechle, James Herbert 


Nalini Mohan Chatarji, Bar.-at-Law 
Bemfry, Maurice .. 

Bonnaud, William Augustus, Bai.-at-Law 
Cullis, Henry Tlioreau, m.a., i. 0. S. 

Grey, Charles Edward, Bar.-at-Law .. % 

Bonnerjee, Iv. Iv. Shelly, Bar.-at-Law r .. • 

Dobbin, F. K., Bar.-at-Law 
Stewart, F. H. 


Ditto* (Officiating Additional.) 
Ditto. Ditto. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Ditto. Ditto. 

Advocate-General. * 

Standing Council. 

Government Solicitor. 

Officiating Superintendent and Bcmem- 
brancor of J^;gal Affaiis. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem¬ 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 
Officer, Accountant-General, and 
Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction. 
Master and Official ‘Referee. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Clerk tV the Crown for Criminal Sessions. 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
^^Jurisdiction. • 

Officiating Official Trustee and Official 
Assignee. 

Official Receiver, sub, pro tern 
Coroner of Calcutta. 

Sheriff. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Scott, The Hon’ble Sir Basil, Kt., m.a., Bar.-at-Law .. 
Shah, The Hon’ble Mr. LalJubhai Asharam, m.a. ll., b. 
Batchelor, The Hon’ble Mr. Stanley Lockhart, B.A., I.C.S. 
Davar, The Hon’ble Sir Dinsha Dhanjibhai, Kt., Bar.| 

Beaman, The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Clement Offley, I.c.s.... 

Heaton, The Hon’ble Mr. Joseph John, i.c.s. 

McLeod, The- Hon’ble Mr. Norman Cranstoun, b.a., 

Bar,-at-Law. 


Chief Justicf. 
Puisne Judge. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
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• Bombay Judicial Department.— Contd. 

Strongman, Thomas Joseph, b.a., ll.b., Bar.-at-Law .. Advocate-General. 

Percival, Philip Edward, B. a 9 Bar.-at-Law .1 .. Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Graham, Lancelot, B.A., i.c.S. f .. Assistant Remembrancer of Legal AfTairs. 

Nicholson, Eustace Ferrers .. .. ^ .. Government Solicitor and Public Prosc- 

* cutor. 

Slater, John Sanders, B.A., lftr.-at-Law.Administrator-General and Ollicial 

Trustee. 

Abdeali Muhammad Ali lvaziji, B.A., ll.b., Bar.-at- Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 

Law. ralty Registrar. 

Jijibhai Edalji Modi, Bar.-at-I^w .Master and Registrar in Equitys and 

w Commissioner for taking Account and 

Local Investigations, and Taxing 

Officer. 

Chinoy, The Hon’blc Mr. Fazalbhoy.Sheriff. 

Elliot, Robert Ernest Algernon, I.c.S. .. .. .. Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Nasurwanji Dinshahji Gharda, b.a., ll.b. .. .. Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 

Side. 

Chalk, George Frederick.Coroner. 

• COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMM1S HIONKK OF SlNl) 

Pratt, Edward Millard, i.c.S. .. .. .. .. Judicial Commissioner. 

Crouch, Henry Newton, ll.b., Bar.-at-Law .. .. Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Hayward, Maurice Henry Weston, LL.B., Bar.-at-Law .. Acting Judicial Commissioner. 

Boyd, Charles Clifford, i.c.S. .. .. .. Acting Additional Judicial Commis¬ 

sioner. 


Madras Judicial Department. 

White, The Hon’ble Sir Charles Arnold, Kt., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Oldfield, The Hon’blc Mr. Francis Du Pro, I.C.S. 

Wallis, The Hon’ble Sir John Edward Power, Kt. M.A., 

Bar.-at-Law. * 

Miller, The llon’b#Mr. Leslie Crecry, I.c.S. 

Nair, The Hon’ble Sir C. Sankaran, b.a., B.L., c.l.K., Kt, 

Abdur Rahim, The llon’blc Mr., M.A., Bar.-at-Law .. 

Sundara Aiyar, The Hon’hie Mr. P. R., B.A., B.l. 

Ayling, 'I'he Hom’ble Mr. William Bock, I.C.S. .. 

Bakewell, The llon’blc Mr. James Herbert, LL.B., Bar.- 
at- Law. 

Sadashiva Aiyar, The Hon’hlc Mr. T., B.A., M.L., 

Diwan Bahadur. 

Spencer, The lion’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, i.c.S. 

Corbet, Frederick Hugh Mackenzie, Bar.-at-Law 
David, William Ontario 
Napier, Charles F., Bar.-at-Law 

Adam, John, m.a., Bar.-at-Law. 

Grant, T. R., Bar.-at-Ljw 

Odgers, The Hon’blc Mr. C. E., M.A., Bar.-at-Law 

• 

Reilly, Henry D’Arcy Cornelius, i.c.S. 

Govindas Cliatoorbhoojadas, Dewan Bahadur 

• Assarff Judicial Department. 

Graham, John Fuller . ?. Judge, Assam Valley Districts, Gaul tali 

Stinton, Selby Edwin .. .. .. .. ♦. Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 

f?ylhet and Cachar. 

Panlcaja Kumar Chatarji, M.A.. B.l.Vdditional District and Sessions Judge. 

Nylhet and Cachar. 

purma Judicial Department. 

Fox, The Hon’ble Sir Charles Edmund, Kt., Bar.-at- Chief Judge, Chief Court, Lower Burma, 
law. 

Hartnoll, ^he Hon’ble Mr. Henry Sullvarj i.c.S., Bar.- Judge, 
at-Law. 

Ormond, The Hon’ble Mr. Ernest William, B.A., Bar.- Judge. (On leave.) 
at-Law. • 

Tworaqjr, The Hon’ble M*. Daniel Harold Ryan/f.c.S. Judge. On leave } 

Bar.-at-Law. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge, 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Temporary (Additional). 


Temporary (Adi 




Ditto. Officiating). v/ 

Advoeate-Genejrait \ 

Government Solicitor. a 

Government Pleader and Public 
e u tor. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Law Reporter. 

Administrator-General and 
Trustee. 

Registrar. 

[ Sheriff. 
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Burma Judicial Department— Contd, 

Robinson, Tin* llon’hle Mr. Sydney Muddock, Bar.- Judge. (On leave.) 

at- Law. I _ 

Parlett, The lion ’hie Mr. Leonard Montague .. - .. Judge. (Officiating.) 

Shaw, George Watson, o.s.l., l.c.s. .. . . .. Judicial Commissioner, Upper Burma. 

* (On leave.) 

Young The llon’blc Mr. Charles l’hilip Radford, n.A , Governmei* Advocate* 

Bar-at-Law. 

Sen, Purna Chundra, Bar.-at-I.aw .. .. .. Official Assignee and Receiver, Rangoon. 

Christopher, S. A., Bar.-at-Law .. .. .. .. Government Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Barretto, C. L. .. .. .. .. .. .. Governmejit Prosecutor, Moulmein. 

Dawson, Laurence, Rar.-at-Law .. .. .. .. Government Prosecutor, Pyapon. 

Brander, William Browne, m.A., l.c.s. .. .. .. Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma. 

Millar, Edward .. .. .. .. .. .. Registrar, Court of Judicial Commis¬ 

sioner, Upper Burma. 

Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Drake Brockman, II. V., m.a. ll. m., Bar-at-Law, Judicial Commissioner. 

j.o.s. # 

Batten, J. 1C., l.c.s. .. .. .. .. First Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Stanyon, II. J., c.i.f,., v.d., A.li.c., Bar.-ut-Law .. Second Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Fitz Gerald, S. U. V. l.c.s. ,. .. .. .. j Registrar. 

Parande, Jv. G. .. .. .. .. .. ..I Deputy Registiar. 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Barton, W. l\, l.c.s. .. .. .. .. .. I Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Lehua Singh, B., Rai Sahih .. .. .. .. J Registrar. 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Reid, The llon'hle Sir Arthur Hay Stewart, M.A., Kt., Chief Judge. 

Bar.-at-Law. 

Kensington. The llon’hle Mr. Alfred, n.A., U'.s. .. Judge. 

Johnstone, The llon’hle Mr. Donald Campbell, t.c M. .. Judge. (On leave.) 

Raftigan, The Jlon’ble Mr. Henry Adolphus B>dcn, Judge. 
n.A., Har.-at-Law. 

Shall Din, The Hcm’ble Mian Muhammad, Bar.-at-3.aw.. Judge. (Officiating. 

in i!/.. 1 ^ l<1 Ibni’lde Mr. \\ illiam, l.c.s. ,. .. First Temporary Additional Judge. 

•* '• v. ne jiV.ui’hle Lieut.-Colonel Guy Cecil .. Second Temporary Additional Judge. 

The. _t^.* ^ w „ . ; («.s. ltl .Legal Remembrancer. 

br * ’ ’ ’ 

Potman, Charles Re van. n?,t-La>r.-at-Law .. .. Go\crnmentf Atfvoeate. 

Campbell, Archibald, n.A., I... .. .. Registrar. 

United Province Judicial Department. 

Richards, The Hon’blo Sir Henry George, k!. ; Bar.- Chief Justice, 
at-Law, k.c. 

Knox, The Hon’blo Sir George Edward, Kt., LL.n., Puisne Judge. 

U’.s. 

Bnnarji. The llon’hle Mr. Pramada Charan. n.A., n.L .. Ditto. 

(Irilliu, The llon’hle Sir Honrv Dalev, Kt., l.c.s. .. Ditto. 

Tudball, The llon’hle Mr. William, l.c.s. Ditto. 

Cliamier, The llon'hle Mr. Edward Maynard Dos Ditto. 

Champs. Rar.-at-Law. • 

Ratkj. The JLoii’ble Mr. Muhammad, Bar.-at-J aw .. Ditto. 

Murrav, Heorge Rainsav, l.c.s. .. ' .. .. .. Registrar. 

Ashworth, The llou’ble Mr. E. II., l.c.s. .. .. Legal Remembrancer. 

Ryves, Alfred Edward, n.A., Rar.-at-Law .. .. Uovernment Advocate. 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar.-at-Law .Law Reporter and Secretary, Legislative 

Council. 

Lalit Moliau Banarji .Government Pleader. 

Court of Judicial Commissioner of Oudh—Lucknow. 

Piggott, Theodore Caro, I.<’.s.Judicial Commissioner. 

Lindsay Benjamin, l.c.s. .. .. .. .. .. Fiist Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Rai Kaiihaiya Lai, Bahadur .Second Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner. * 

Shirretl, Acxatuler Grierson, I.C.S. .. .. .. Registrar. 

Nagendra Nath Ghosal.Government Pleader. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ 189,244 
men in the ranks of the Indian Police, who are 
controlled by 749 Gazetted European Officers. 
In large cities, the Force is concentrated and 
under direct European control; in the motussil 
the men are scattered throughout each District 
and located at various Outposts and Police 
Stations. The smallest unit for administrative 
purposes is the Outpost which generally con¬ 
sists of 3 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Head Cons table. Outpost Police are main¬ 
tained to patrol roads and villages and to 


report all matters of local interest to their 
j uperior, the Sub-Inspector. 'I hey have no 
[ owers to investigsftc offences and are a survival 
of the period when the country was in a disturbed 
sVate and small bodies of Police were required 
to keep open cony muicatlons and afford pro¬ 
tection against the raids of dacoits. It is an open 
questioJi whether they are now of much use. 
Each Outpost P under a Police Station which 
is controlled by (in officer known as a Sub- 
Inspector. 


Distribution of Police- —The area of a Police Station varies according to local con¬ 
ditions. The latest figures available arc : — 


! Average number of 

Average area per j Keguur Civil 
I Police Station. Police per 10,000 


Bengal * . 

Square miles. 

138 

4*4 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

358 

3*4 

United Provinces .. t . 

127 

70 

Punjab . 

210 

9-G 

North-Wost Frontier Province . 

179 < 

' 18-5 

^~^ 7 v V 1 ° r( >vineos and Berar. 

275 

8’0 

Burma * ,. .. 

500 

13*1 


100 

7*8 


290 

* 

12‘ 9 


* Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Kan goon. The flguici includo tlio 
Kailway police, but not Military police. 


ORGANISATION OF POLICE. 


The Foliec Station Officer (the Sub-Inspec¬ 
tor) is responsible for the investigation of all 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in 
which the Police can arrest without a warrant 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his 
jurisdiction ; he is also held responsible for the 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre¬ 
vention of crime. From the point of view of 
the Indian ltyot, he Is the most*iinpomint 
Police Officer in the District and may rightly 
be considered the backbone of the Force. 

Superior to the Sub-Inspector is the Inspec¬ 
tor who holds charge of a Circle containing 4 or 
5 Police Stations. Ilis duties are chiefly those 
of supervision and inspection. He does not 
ordinarily interfere in the investigation of 
crime unless the conduct of his subordinates 
renders this necessary. 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex¬ 
perienced Sub-Inspector. Each District con¬ 
tains » or 4 Circles, and In tbo case of large 


Districts, i., divided into 2 Sub-divisions—one 
of which is gi’ en to an Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent ot Police, a European gazetted Officer. 
The Police Force in e. di District is controlled 
by a District Supcrintenmmt of Police, who is 
responsible to the District iJagisfrate (Collector 
or Deputy Commis-ioner) for *he detection and 
prevention ot' c.imc and for the maintenance of 
the public peace, and, to his Deputy Inspector- 
General and Inspector-General, for iho internal 
administration of his Force. Eight oi ten Dis¬ 
trict form a Range administered by a Deputy 
Inspector-General, an officer selected i ^ra the 
ranks of the Superintendents. At the of 

the Police of each Province is the Inspector* 
General who is responsible to the Local 
Government for the administration of the 
Provincial Police. * 

Separate but recruited from the District 
Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, which is under the control of a specially 
selected European Officer of the raiiQi and 
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standing of a deputy Inspector-General. The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usually 
called the C. I. D., is mainly concerned with 
political inquiries, seditio^ cases and crini's 
with ramifications over more than one Distrfct 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It if a 
small force of Sub-lnspc%ors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mo fossil and forms in each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of CakHtta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen¬ 
dent. of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies. The latter are selected Super¬ 
intendents who have learnt their work in the 
mofussil. For Police purposes, the City area 
is divided into divisions under the control ot 
nnn-gazettod European officers, styled Super¬ 
intendents but not to be confused with District 
Superintendents. Each division contains a 
number of Police Stations controlled as in the 
mofussil, by Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. 
A comparatively small number of Europeans 
aro recruited in cities from British regiments 
for the control of t raffle. They have no powers 
of investigation. 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 
Simla keeps in touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
in the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned witl* the publication of informa¬ 
tion regarding international criminals, inter¬ 
provincial crime and Political inquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 

Recruitment. —Tho constable is enlisted 
locally. Certain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by flilh.ig 
up the Force from any particular caste or ’local¬ 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces fixed 
percentage of foreigners must be enlisted. 
Recruits must produce * certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards y>f physical deve¬ 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Const- Be &nd, prior to the Police. 
Commission, couV * e to the highest Indian 
subordinate ap _ cments. Since 1900. his 
chances of prou&irion have been greatly cur¬ 
tailed ; this has certainly lowered the standard 
coining forward for service Iq the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

* * 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1900, was a selected 
Head Constable, but lord Curzon's Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit¬ 
ed direct from a socially bettor class of Indians, 
In most Provinces, eighty per cent, of the Sub- 
Inspectors are sclocted by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 
School, and, after examination, appointed 
direct to Police Stations? to learn their work by 
actual experience. It is too early to judge this 
system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime* in India 
is increasing rapidly. 

An Inspector is generally a selected Sub- 
Inspector. Direct nomination is tho exception, 
nor the rule. 


Tho Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police , He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or i* nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School. 


Prior to 1893, the gazetted ranks of the Force 
were filled either by nomination or by regimen¬ 
tal officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination in London. On arrival in 
India they were placed on probation until they 
had parsed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estab¬ 
lishment of Police Training schools in 1909 has 
done much to improve the training of the. Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
lias given Government a better educated officer, 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should lie tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection. 

Pay. —Tho monthly salaries drawn by each 
grade of Police Offlecr are as follows :— 


A constable draws from 
A Head Constable draws 


..Jls. lOto 12. 
,; 15 to 20. 


A Suli-Inspoctor from .. 50 to 

An Inspector from o i- o co S ^ 

Deputy Superintended jicToi<?i cTci <?i co 
Assistants from - 

District Superintendent *- 
Police, from 


VO «©l- 

- <N (N 

/ „ '*> to 

4 ;. 


Th' put,y Inspcotors-Oenenfc, 
from .. .. 

Inspectors-Genoral from Bs. & 


% 


% 






'1‘he appointments of Commission,3? 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and /- 

vincial Inspoctors-General, may be h / a 
member of the Indian Civil Service if n„ police 
Officer is found suitable for such appointments. 


Internal Administration. —The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches—Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of guarding Treasuries, escorting trea¬ 
sure and prisoners and operating against danger¬ 
ous gangs of dacoits, they are maintained and 
controlled on a military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The unarmed branch aro 
oallod upon to collect lilies magisterially inflict¬ 
ed, serve summonees and warrants, ‘ control 
vraffle, : destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires' 
enquire Into accidents and non-cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
housed by Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules arc fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 30 years before he is entitled to any 
pension, unless he can obtain a medical certi¬ 
ficate invaliding him from the service. This 
period of service in an Eastern climate is gene¬ 
rally admitted to be too long and the efficiency 
of the Force would be considerably improved 
if Government allowed both tho officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service, 
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Statistics of Police Work. 

The undesirability of attaching undue importance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to th4> evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression that rhe advancement of an officer would depend 
upon his being able to show a high ratio of eon vicious, both to cases and to persons arrested, 
and a low ratio of crime. The objection applies more particularly to the use of statistics for 
small areas; but they cannot properly be used as a basis of comparison even for larger areas 
without taking into account the differences in the conditions under which the police work ; and, 
it may be added, they can at the best, indicate only very imperfectly the degree of succcess with 
which the police carry out the important branch of their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been emphasized in recent or'ers of the Government of 
India. Subject to these observations, the figures below, which relate to cognisable crime only, 
may be given as some indication of the volume of w r ork falling upon the police, and of the wide 
differences between the conditions and the statistical results in different provinces:— 


Bengal .. ., 

Eastern Bengal and Assam . 

Unitod Provinces * * ’ 

Punjab 

North-West F' ltior province* 
Jfal Provinces and Berar . 
Burma 
Madras 

Bombay . 

Total British India, 1011 


Total .. 


1009 

1007 

(,1005 


ported 
? year. 

hi c h 

ion 

ed. 

1 

^ ** 3-2 

a 

tO . 
b a 

fS * I 

o 

i to 

; a . 

H 

C a s e s tc; 
during thi 

= 

m & 

% c 
a,hi? 

Cases prov 
declared 
False. 

Cases due t 
takes of I 
Fact or de 
non-cogni 

Cases endi 
Convictio 

Cases endi 
Discharge 
Acquittal 

■*3 

a © § 

I’gl 

107,200 

0,553 

2,820 

i | 

9,476 

97,018 

4,330 

43,491 

54,512 

12,255 

1,036 

5,180 

12,909 

1,984 

19,528 

150,250 

08,495 

2,981 

905 

37,271 

4,614 

34,099 

50,497 

04 

3,386 

5,231 

21,429 

6,058 

18,952 

, 5,834 

58 

327 

654 

2,377 

901 

1,487 

**38 

1 10,148 

; 1,044 

170 

5,974 

2,116 

7,072 

25;.; 



09,232 

' or, 

i, 

5.298 

i 15,543 

34,170 

3,042 

8,724 


1,830 

j 5,131 

[ 8,048 

124,839 

9,257 

17,129 

109,040 




2,270 

■'s 

l| 9,852 

49,733 

2,291 

12,465 

78,904 

1,52. 


24,318 

- 5,153 

391,1238 

34,812 

103,599 

781,007 

103,715 

5^-’ 







708,841) 

119,331 

23,917 

57,084 

3h:\ 919 

35,552 

148,279 

796,848 1 

141,326] 

23,632 

55,748 

393,63o? 

: 35,003 

‘•i. 

138,824 

789,241 

120,052 

24,860 

57,439 

408,271 

ql8,396 

133,454 


The form of the returns having been altered 
in 1005, corresponding figures for earlier year* 

ttF Onetwo notes in explanation of noticeable* 
features of the above table will at the same time 
sen" to illustrate the difficulty of drawing 
inferences of a general nature from the figures. 
The very large proportion of convictions in 
Madras is due to the prep animating influence 
of cases under the bend ‘^public and local jm- 
wmees/' of which 110,350 were reported in 1911, 
all but a small percentage ending in conviction. 
In Bengal and Bombay offences under special 
and local laws in the Presidency towns colour 
in the same way the total figures for the prminc^. 
The very numerous cases in the United 1 ro- 
vinccs iu which investigation was refused were 


almost all u.hlor the heads oi 

trespass and common theft; the prop^rtion of 

cases fell continuously in the last four - y * 

*i,o (Wade but it is considered that mvc.stiga 
tion is still’ not infrequently refused in eases m 

which it should be made. _ , 

The statistics in regard to stolen propert y 
show that property is recovered on an average t.n 
something like 40 per rent, of cases, while fch* 
total value of property recovered is generally 
about one-fourth of the value of property stolen. 
The figures vary considerably from province to 
province 1 from to year InilIH, the v» ue 
of Dronertv recovered was £ 256,000, ana tnc 
total value of property rope rted as stolen being 
£ 1 , 118 , 00 Q, 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration In India is regulated 
generally bv the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by tho Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish¬ 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine¬ 
ment), and simpl# imprisonment. Accom¬ 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

There arc three classes of jails: in the first 
place, 1 irge central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se¬ 
condly, district jails, at the head-quarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups ” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison¬ 
ment. The jail department in each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General; 
he Is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin¬ 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the rharge of t 1 m* civil surgeon, and is frequently 
hy the district magistrate 1 . The staff 
’••utendent includes, in large 
Eastern Bengal amputy ^d'muantcndent to super- 
.. manufactures, ami *V» all central 
TJnite- 1 jails one or more subordinate 

ical officers. The executive staff con.-, ists 
T\ juilors and warders, and convict petty officers 
aie employed in all central and distiict jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of ihe.se posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 

Employment of Prisoners. —The work 
oil which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra¬ 
mural employment on a large scale is some¬ 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the .7helum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and imlu.strial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifaiunis 
employment being condemned, while care, 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and tin; manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con¬ 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instructup 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. w 1 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far t he most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted Is one of those classed as “ minor." 
Among tho " major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict¬ 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. 

Juvenile Prisoners.— As regards " youth¬ 
ful offenders"— i.e., those below the age of 15 


—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
vyid it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not bo 
s(,nt to jail when tfiey can be dealt with other¬ 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but upt beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit; ami whipping by way of school 
discipline. ** 

Tho question of the treatment of " young 
adult ” prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri¬ 
soners below the age of 18 must be keptrseparate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in¬ 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwar 
jail in Bombay: in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktila jail in Burma and the Tanjorc jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and "juvenile adult" 
roilvlots was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; and in 1910 it was decided to con¬ 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Ijahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. ,Other measures had previously 
been taken in so lift,* cases ; a special reformatory 
system for "juvenile adults ” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of th° decade, and " Bors¬ 
tal enclosures" had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it lias aduty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress Jias boon made in the 
reformation of Prisoners’ Aid .Societies except 
by the Salvation Army. 

Reformatory Schools. —These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu¬ 
cation department, and» the authorities arc 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys#to obtain employ¬ 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation- —Transportation is an old 
punishment*.of the British Indian Criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. Under 
existing rules convicts sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, or for a term of years of which 
six have still to run, may be transported to the 
Andamans, subject to heir beinjj physically fit, 
and to some other conditions in the case of 
women. The sanctioned scheme contemplates 
five stages in the life of a male transported 
convict, The first six months being pasted in a 
cellular jail, the next eighteen months in asso¬ 
ciation in a jail similar to t%ose the Indian 
mainland, and the following three years as a 
convict of tho third data kept to hard iang 
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ibour by day and confined in barracks by ings, in the commissariate, medical, marine, and 
ight. Having thus completed five years, a forest departments, in tea-gardens and at other 
ouvict may be promoted to the second class, agricultural work, and in various jail manu 
u which ho is eligible for employment in then facturcs. Ordinary male convicts sentenced 
various branches of the Government services' to transportation for life arc released, if they 
>r in the capacity of servants to a private resi-j have behaved well, after twenty years, anil 
lent. After five years so spent, a woll-behaveu persons convicted of dacoity and other organised 
sonvict enters the first class, which he labours crime after twenty-five. Thuya and pro- 
mder morn favourable conditions, or is granted fessional prisoners are never released. Well- 
1 , ticket enabling him to support himself, with behaved female convicts are released after 
1 plot of land. He may now send for his family fifteen years. The release is sometimes abso- 
jr marry a female convict. «4Thc throe later lute and sometimes, especially in the case of 
jtages of this discipline have been in force for dacoits, subject to conditions, e.y., in regard to 
many years, and the first for some time, the residence. In some cases released convicts 
cellular jail having been finished in 1905; but prefer to remain in the settlement as free persons, 
the associated jail for the second stage has not The settlement is administered by a super- 
yet been *built. Females are kept, at intra- inteudent.aided by a staff of European assistants 
mural work under strict jail discipline for three and Indian subordinates. The convict popu- 
years ; for the next two years they are subjected lation of Fort Blair amounted in 1912 to 11,235, 
to a lighter discipline, and at the end of five consisting of 10,633 males and 602 females, of 
years they lfcay support themselves or marry, whom 1,566 and 272 respectively, mostly 
Promotion from class to class depends on good occupied as cultivators, were “ self-supporters.” 
conduct. The convicts are employed in jail The total population of the settlement was 
service, in the erection and repair of jail build- 15,013. 


The following 


Jail Charges and Receipts. 

table shows the jail charges and receipts in 19)1-0°. 

1 1901-02. 
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13y Major Gordon Tucker, i.m.s. 

Professor of Medicine , fl 'rant Medical Cull^je. 

n lf lf f^ , iy. ,ri,,dpil1 I scourgo f °- f th ° i« 'digestion. A blast of cold air coining on the 

Ivni n ^’ namely, 11 lalana, dysentery, and (On Rested skin in the early hours of the morning 
’fi C ° U 1 ><! r, ; mt ;y <,(1 * tll(T0 woul(1 s<i11 must, chill the surface, causing a sudden con? 

oll’i Ktlu !!‘ of f V 11 ’ 11 ^ 15 , as . a , soaroe °[ fraction of the cutaneous vessels, and tending 
disease and a cause of deteriorated health, not to produce a rapid llux of blood to the deeper 
amounting for a tune to actual illness, but parts, inducing a congestion of the mucous 
y f low,ng effects in lessened re- membrane of the bowels, ami from that re" 
sistance to the \v ear and tear; of life, premature suits the “mining diarrhoea” which is 
Ti^ty.^the tissues, and diminished fertility, occasionally severe and exhausting. Such a 
J his results mainly from the transfer to a hot state of alfairs may become chronic and so 
climate of an individual whose heat-regulating lead up to one of the climatic diarrhoeas which 
mechanism has preMously adapted itself to are a frequent cause of iJivalkliim 
conditions .where the body temperature has to a sudden congestion of the liver and spleen 
be maintained some 40° above that of the. sur- i„ a peison who has had malaria may be fo - 

""7 ZIZ\, Z’" “r 11 ™ 1 ft l.y a malarial iVA'atU?s or ’spffirs?and 

tin. t< nipt latuie <)f the an is perhaps the same repeated attacks of these conditimis mav re- 

1m. : V,!7'7,',u T’ I 1 " , ol PT" s 1 ,lial S'"t ill permanent enlargement of tfjese organs ; 

.,f a,, k! r 

“‘fflm^'betnwn Ihc i'.eir'fonned byM* of"Wfo “ ySpfl ' Si “ 0r inRUffldl>,lt manufacture 
from the s'lme and the heat lost, from .... , . 

tup ,q, a L' ( .of tiie ciV\™ lliation froin the surface , Again, the chronic hyperamiia of the skin 
'"e-v, r .ti.,i h v the district nuJ l ‘ s there is no doubt ours the development of fungi and microbes. 

* “ b " ;* » 7 nA" dependent in J li'iice tho existence of ringworm of various 

Tw™ 1,1011 of t,1( ' tmnperutuW■ .v t he central k,,l(lrt from w,licl ‘ Europeans frequently suffer, 
listen Wli y oll th<> normal wnikiug of t.“' „ k _ There are microbes which, even in temperate 

ous system, as is shown by the renihw* climates, are found within the layers of the 
tine alteration which may take place in the 1 - SK ^u or on the surface. On account of the 
temperature of parts of the body when the chmll Y ( u .congestion and moisture of the skin 
brain has been subjected to some gloss legion. . tropical matt>s t> »esc microbes not only 

in the tropics the amount of carbonic acid b m J n ,| )U]U i slll c»*V- but virulclJt., and hence the 
given olf by the lungs is reduced about twenty |3()ns uhi( . h ar(1 0 \ t ,yn a serious alllidion in the 
per cent,, the number of respirations per minute b()t mon(bs We f nM muently come across most 
is reduced, and there is lessened activity of distrcssing rasos where;, the patient, is covered 
the lungs. 4 bis shows that there is less tissue from ^ to foot , with 1 them. .When the boil 
change (or combustion) going on m lhe t ss es. rwme8 to a lu , ul aml it is easy to afford 

that is to say, diminished Ik ut-Piodu li ». r(di(lf by opening each, anc 1 «o relieving tension: 
lhe same is shown 111 the diminished amount lmt Ul( ; worst , k i iul the ‘"blind boil” which 
of work done by the kidneys As icgards f bard , a ^. hitensely painful 


4 he same is shown 111 the diminished amount lmt Ul( ; worst , kilul is t hc ‘"blind boil” which 
of work done by the kidneys As y'ganls fornw as a ] uvrd rrd lllaN ,|. intensely painful 
heat-loss, this is almost entnely eifeetjd tin ouj and nof ( . 0 ming to a head, aib<l here an incision 
the skin, 70 per cent, of the heat of the l.MRly ixi , a mtlo re Uof. cUgfil lately these cases 
in temperate china es going olf by radiation u un satisfactoiy to trea^t, and patients 

and conduction, and K> per eeiit. by evapoia- W()l|1(l rccovor after weeks of p^in and much 
tion. JMien howe\ei the ttmipeiatun ot the rodur( , d bl j ll?a lth. fortunately .we have in 
tropical atmosphere rises the loss by uidiat on | fho xacciuo treatment a most successful method, 


falls to nothing, aiul all the heat has to l>e dis- f b( , vacc j nc llscd being yther a stu>ck one and 
sipated by evaporation from the surface, (on- gonora „ y at . ling likc magic: or, in a small 
sequent,ly practically all chi work of losing porc( . n t a ge 0 f cases requiring to be made from 
heat, which strikes the balance* with the heat } he boil * themselves. In still other, cases thc 
production and mamtanis the body at, a nor- inf(lf . tiou of thc skin oanse8 the formation of 
mal temperature, falls upon the sweat glands ^ arhuniles, which are more serious but re- 


whieh are therefore in a state of continued and 
abnormal acthity. In hot dry atmospheres 
the water e\ai>orates as soon as formed, but, in 


quire treat^nent oil thc same lii^s. ' 

Another more common condition resulting 


conditions of heat with great humidity, siAdi from the congestion of the skin is PRICKLY 
as obtain during the worst months of the. ynfcr Heat. 44iis results from acute, inftammavion 
in Calcutta arui Bombay, the skin is kept, eon- about, the sweat glands and distention of their 
tinually moist, bv trickling beads of perspira- orillccs, producing red papules and little V’si- 
tion. Herein lies the comfort and healthiness eles, the site of intense itching. The trouole 
of the punkah which removes excessive mois- is believed to result from thc proliferation of 
turc. But it is obvious that in order to keep a particular microbe^in the skin, which alUrs 
the temperature of the body normal there the reaction of thc perspiration. Be this as 
must be increased flow of blood to the surface it may, inoculation of the skin is likely to take 
of the bodv, a state quite different from the place through sora*" 1 ' 5 —. —* 
conditions under which the organs of thc Euro- tion of v boils. In some cases the skin is so 
pean have been trained. This favours those intensely inflammed that the region of the 
sudden chills to which Europeans are so sub- shoulders and neck feels like lather, or tho 
jeet, and acts prejudicially to thc working of surface gives the impression of sand-paper, 
the internal organs, especially those subserving It is a serious condition in young infant, as 
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the irritation prevents sleep, interferes with 
digestion and. so promotes diarrhoea, so that 
this simple malady may be the starting point 
of a dangerous illness. Flaimcl next to thej 
skin should be avoided in the hot weather as 
it is so liable to start the irritation. A good? 
lotion consists of two teaspoonfuls of Eau-de- 
cologne in ten ounces of a l*in 2000 solution 
of pcrchloride of mercury, daubed on the skin 
and allowed to dry: followed'by dusting with 
equal parts of boric acid powder and tale. 

To avoid the heat the European dies to the 
punkah. The electric punkah has been one 
of the greatest blessings introduced during 
recent years into Indian towns as its use in¬ 
sures a good night’s rest in place of the weary 
hours of Sleeplessness which formerly wore 
out the temper and the mental energy of the 
European during the hottest months. ,Still 
this blessing is not without its attendant 
dangers. Molt common are attacks of mus¬ 
cular rheumatism’ sudden internal chills causing 
diarrhoea, attacks of colie, ordinary nasal 
catarrh, and sometimes bronchitis or pneu¬ 
monia. The electric punkah does away with 
the mosquito curtain, which does not conduce 
to the free circulation of idr, j'lid gives good 
ventilation in its place. |, u 

Finally, wo have the ted^not,' a continued 
high temperature on tin* weneral god lie nervous 
system. As has been reiowhat slugytho late 
Lt.-Col. Crombie, l.M.s., (weeded by > paper 
on “ The measure of phya, and .ess for life 
in the Tropics,” to whicjji writer is much 
indebted), *' In th# tropic* frjiero is going on 
continually and unconsciously a tax on the 
nervous system which is absent in temperate 
climates. The nervous system, especially 
those parts of it, which regulate the tempera¬ 
ture of the body, are always on the strain, and 
the result is that in time it suffers from more 
or less exhaustion.” The? mean temperature 
of a European in India is always about half 
a degree higher than it is in a temperate climate, 
and it may be raift d to 9,')° gr 100° after severe 
bodily exertion. / *Vhen, under the strain of a 
severe hot mob\- and sultry season, the heat- 
centre gives o* C /, or as it is said is “ inhibited,’* 
we have all the serious phenomena of 11 EAT 
Stroke. Eut in the,,,less marked but long 


drawm out process of nervous exhaustion we 
have the common tropical effect of deficient 
mental energy, generally commencing with un¬ 
natural drowsiness or loss of appetite and a 
yearning for stimulants, which culminate iu 
that lowering of nerve potential which we know 
so well as NEURASTHENIA. This nervous 
disturbance due fro climate is likely to be most 
marked, as Crombie points out, in two classes 
of persons, namely those who suffer from 
obesity, and those who are. members of 
families which may bo designated as 
" neuropathic,” that is whose nervous systems 
are nalu rally unstable. To those may be 
added persons with naturally defective digestion 
and those who have a predisposition to gout. 

To sum up, it will be seen that the effects 
of long residence in the tropics are real and per¬ 
manent, not only in the direction of lowered 
bodily health, but in undue wear gff the nervous 
system, which rna.u onfy be apj * J during 

active service in duties involving 
xi’ety or responsibility, but also i ' 
ment ; so that, the chances of longe by dust, 
retired Indian official are not up to tl villages 1 
and the "extra” which the insuranch, of \ n oui 
puts on such lives is not only to cover iith dlsoa 
incidental to life in the tropics, but ai>n of. 1 
diminished vitality of those who have sui'sily p 
to enjoy their pension and ease. fr< 

Hut. there are oilier Indian risks, and those 0, 
are most likely to affect travellers, due to the 
effects of heat on food. Microbes multiply 
with profusion in milk, ami decomposition is 
liable to occur in meat within a very short, time 
after killing. Milk should always he boiled; 
and owing to the dirt in railway dining-rooms, 
and in many hotels, and the carelessness of 
the lower type of native servant employed 
theiein, it would be better to rely on tinned 
milk or on a supply of Horliek’s milk tablets, 
when travelling long journeys by rail and in 
the smaller towns. Eoof should never be eaten 
underdone, as it is a prolific source of tape¬ 
worm iu India. Then* is also liability to con¬ 
tamination of food by Hies and dust. Indian 
cooks, though among the best, have little 
regard for sanitation, and consequently the 
state of the cook-house should be carefully 
superv ised. 


MALARIA. 


Attacks of malaria, dysentery, and enteric 
represent ^ie principal risks to the. European 
travelling in India. Malaria is the commonest j 
cause of fever 'in the tropics and subtropics, 
but th<? risks therefrom have been greatly 
diminished by our complete knowledge of ils 
causation which now permits an intelligent 
prophylaxis, that is, taking adequate, pre¬ 
cautions against infection. The connection I 
of certain kinds of fever with marshy soils 
has been recognised from ancient times, whence 
its ojd name of paludism ; mid the word ” ma¬ 
laria ” itself implies the belief in the existence 
of an emanation of poisonous air from the water¬ 
logged ground. It is now realised thaf, the 
poison is conveyed solely by mosquitoes, and 
by the anophelinc species. There are only 
a few of the *pany anophelinc* which carry 
malaria, but all arc to be regarded as dangerous, 
parasite of iqalatfa is a delicate jelly¬ 


like body which invades the red cells of the 
blood, and lives at their expense. It lias 
two life-cycles, one within the blood of the 
human host (endogenous and asexual), the 
other in the stomach and tissues of the mos¬ 
quito (exogenous and sexual). Hut. the first 
park of the sexual cycle is prepared for in the 
blood of the human host.. 

If the blood of a patient bo taken about an 
hour before the occurrence of the “ rigor,” 
(the sliivering-fit, which marks the commence¬ 
ment. of the attack), and examined in a thin 
film under a high power of the microscope, 
some of the red corpuscles will be found to 
contain bodies composed of delicate proto- 
! plasm showing minute granules of dark pig- 
| incut in their substance. These bodies are 
1 the parasites. The granules represent the 
j result of the destruction by the parasite of the 
I red colouring-matter of the blood-ccll, T^e 
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latter consequently appears paler than natural 
and is enlarged. In the parasite of the so- 
called benign tertian fever, if the blood be 
again examined when the rigor is commencing, 
the. little mass of jelly is found to have divided) 
into from twelve to twenty minute spheres 
all held together by the remains of the de¬ 
generated red cell, and with minute masses 
of pigment in the centre. Later the group of 
spherules has burst through the envelope that 
held them, and has appeared free in the blood- 
fluid. Many of these fret* spherules are attack¬ 
ed and absorbed by the phagocytes, but those 
which escape desl ruction effect their entrance 
into other red blood cells and go through the 
same process of sexual division, taking forty- 
eight hours for the process. On the time taken 
for this cycle to occur depends the periodicity 
of the fever, the attack appearing every third 
day, whence the name tertian fever. Another 
variety of * ;namsite, not very common 
"o AlA ust In* sovrnty-tvvo liouit* 
of such meeMCf called the “quartan” van. .*ty 
complex am 7 also a third kind of parasite called 
a balance .gnant tertian,” called by the Ital- 
iroui .... aestivo-autumnal parasite, which also 

the charge, y-eight hours to go through its cycle, 
>.'.vri^ fp,, ,| C h gives rise to a more irregular fever, 
.as more pernicious effects on the system 
Eastd;'* i s also liable to produce severe nervous 
mptoms, such as unconsciousness, often 
^ending in death with very high fever. Each 
kind of parasite* has its special characteristics 
which can he observed by microscopical examin¬ 
ation. Consequently expert examination of 
the blood is always advisable in eases of fever, 
not only to show that malaria is present, but 
also to distinguish the particular kind which 
Is causing the trouble. 

Within the blood there also appears the 
first stage of the sexual life of the parasite 
in the shape of male and female elements, 
which result from some of the parasites which 
do not undergo the usual segmentation des¬ 
cribed above, and which exist for the purpose 
of allowing further development in the non¬ 
human host, which in the case of this parti¬ 
cular parasite is the mosquito. These sexual 
elements are especially in evidence in the blood 
of cases of the pernicious variety of malaria, 
in the form of crescentic bodies which obtain 
considerable protection from the phagocytes, 
and many therefore persist for some time in 
such blood. " Crescents ” appear only in 
malignant fevers, ami persons who harbour 
them are of course a danger to the community, 
inasmuch as the mosquitoes of the locality 
are infected from them, thus rendering such 
villago or street unhealthy from malaiiv. 

The sexual elements of the malarial para¬ 
sites when taken into the stomach ?>f the. mos¬ 
quito which sucks up the blood of its victim, 
undergo certain changes, the male element 
extruding flagellate or hair-like processes 
which fertilise the female. The latter there¬ 
upon changes into a body endowed with the 
property of locomotion, which makes its way 
into the coats of the stomach of the insect, 
and becomes divided up into a vast number 
of minuto cysts, each of the latter becoming 
packed with minuto rod-like bodies. The 
cysts rupture into Jhc body-cavity of the 
mosquito, and the rods, thereby set free, be¬ 


come collected within the substance of the 
salivary glands, and ultimately make their 
way to the base of the proboscis. On such 
J an infected mosquito pushing its proboscis 
[ into the human*fekin when it wishes to draw 
.blood some of the rods are injected into the 
bblood stream. They then enter red blood 
corpuscles and ap through the various cycles 
described above* 

From three td five days, or as long as a fort¬ 
night, after being bitten by such a mosquito 
the patient has an attack of fever, sometimes 
preceded by i^tins in the limbs, headache, 
and malaise. This is soon succeeded by a 
feeling of intense chill, perhaps associated with 
vomiting. The skin becomes cold and blue, 
the shivering is excessive and prolonged, con¬ 
stituting the “ rigor ” stage. In tliis state 
the patient is in great distress, ami obtains 
little sense of relief from the blankets which 
he heaps up over himself. ^Although the 
surface of tlio body is very cold, the temperature, 
taken in the arm-pit or mouth, shows a rise 
L ,**° or higher. In a quarter of an hour 

or iuV'‘r<‘ the “hot stage ” comes on, the face 
becoming Mushed, the surface of the body red 
and warm, UvfC small quick pulse becoming 
full and bouieiopnici autl pwhapa the patient 
complains of.stencc o’? headache. He remains 
thus for a Jiieli Hurt s anti then occurs the 
“ sweating ..etobes w>P° rs Pi ration breaking out 
about tlure found v fa ce, and soon extending 
to the on the surfa relief is experienced 

when t lushest ion at J on * an( l likely to be 
followed by a-tes rolling sleep. During the 
paroxysm the spleen 1 , is ofto*» enlarged and may 
be tlie seat of* coi tsiderablc pain. There is 
also often troublesom.e cough from a concomi¬ 
tant bronchitis. With; repeated attacks the 
enlargement of the spl<een is,liable to become 
permanent, the organ o;oliving to form a large 
heavy tumour with special characteristics, 
the so-called “ agin* cakr,” which is common 
among the children of malarious districts. 
Europeans who suffer from, severe or repeated 
malaria are likely suffer from permanent 
ill-health in the shape of anemia, dyspepsia, 
or easily-induced mental fatigue. 

Treatment. 

The traveller in India should endeavour to 
guard himself against # .he bites o.f mosquitoes. 
This can he done to a great exteii t by the use 
of mosquito curtains, thb mosqv lito seeking 
t ho blood of its victim mainly at night. But 
when travelling by train protection s?s difficult. 
There are some odours which mosquitoes 
appear tf dislike. Sprinkling tfce pillows with 
lavender water is sometimes efficacious, or 
smearing the hands with lemon-gravs oil. 
(’amps should not be pitched in the neighbour¬ 
hood of native villages, If it can be avoided. 
Travellers should provide themselves with 
thermometer and a supply of qvk'nino 
tabloids. 

During the cold stage the patient should bo 
well covered, and Tiot fluids administered, un¬ 
less vomiting is present. Quinine should not 
be taken in this stage as it Increases the dis¬ 
tress. A diaphoretic, or sweating mixture, 
should be administered every two or three hours 
until the skin becomes moist, ^nd throughout 
the hot stage : this soon gives relief, and when 
the stage of perspiration has been readied, ten 
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grains of quinine should be given, and repeated skin being kept moist meanwhile by a dia- 
in five grain dofcies every six hours until the phoretic mixture. Some of these fevers last 
temperature becomes normal. Thereafter the for a week or longer, but the majority of them 
drug should be continued for a few days in yield to quinine in three or four days. It is 
doses of five grains twice a v day. This is cw in such that an early examination of the blood 
ciliated to ward off a second attack, or, at ary is so^ useful. In certain cases of profound 
rate, to reduce its severity and prevent a thiid. malarial poisoning or whore, for any reason. 
If there is vomiting, quinine tabloids are not quinine does not appear to be acting when 
likely to be digested and absorbed ; in such administered by the mouth, recourse must be 
case.s the drug should be given in a mixture had to the injection of quinine into the tis- 
dissolvcd in a dilute acid. The advantage sues. This should always be done by a skilful 
of quinine tabloids is that tha unpleasant taste physician, and with special precautions, as 
is avoided. r some cases of tetanus have occurred after 

There are some severe continuous quinine injections taken from stock solutions, 
malarial fevers which appear to resist the nc- even when apparently given with every care, 
tion of quinine. These an* the pernicious The “ vaporolos ” prepared by^ Messrs, 
tertian fevers, which so often cause difficulty Burroughs MV.',come A' Co., whirl *thc**h4 °f 
ill diagnosis inasmuch as for a few days they little gle capsules containing preps one of 
may suggest enteric fever, especially to those the drug dissolved in sterile and non * 

inexperienced in tropical diseases. Ju such fiuid, appear to be absolutely devoid. wlif«» ■k j * 
cases large doses of quinine are required, tly yand are \eiy efficacious. N API 

TV*' Iiso * FEVER. J 

"crises I ^ 

By Typlioid or Enteric Fo^' au (Miuallv a ^ i- 4 kept from contamination by dust. In 
continued fever,lasting for th () j v p. r, the neighbourhood of sill native Villages tho 

due to tlie entrance into ‘ ‘ ,nal j soil is laden with animal dejecta which, of course, 

of a particular bacillus. , .. ius) ■ is very likely to be associated with disease- 

which not only pro liable to attack Ujninal j producing microbes. Hence infection of tho 
trouble but also synv a vmg lmd an attae fr 0 ne- food in cook-houses and sliops is easily pro- 
ralised infection of llotj ,1< ‘ ( ' ( ‘ ss f ir,1 jacillus j duced by the wind carrying the dust from 

and t he poisons which ‘ ,,( , J al £ <)0<l f 1 ' 11 .formerly : latrines and other foul areas. Uncooked vege- 
thc scourge of the ji r ii<‘what sluggish n 1( jj a> os . | tables produced from gardens watered by 
pecially among the l) y it has I sewage-containing fluid arc also very dangerous, 

been reduced to r 1 /' ani * nu,1 . l iirough the and should be avoided by tho Indian traveller, 
prophylactic liver# region, ^jj-'oth Wright's Lastly oysters taken from estuaries which 
vaccine, or, N o^Cly en]argj;(| n ' to the sanitary receive rivers laden with organic matter frori 
condition V^T'XiWers’ quarters, improve- the villages on the banks are believed to afford 
ment of wju dies, ami skilful medical special protection to the typhoid bacillus, 

treatment. and when eaten raw arc dangerous. 

“ Paratyphoid ” is a term applied to In many cases the onset of the disease is 
certain fevers which have all the characters of sudden, with headache, shivering and vomit- 
typhoid, but with a rather lower mortality, ing, but in a little loss than half the. onset is 
and which are dm* to infection by baciili insidious, the patient being out of sorts, slightly 
which are closely related to the typhoid feverish, perhaps with occasional looseness 
bacillus. of the bowels, loss of appetite and a little sick* 

The fact that tyfholl more frequently ness. lie ultimately takes to his bed, generally 
attacks tho new arrivals to the tropics renders dating the commencement of his illness from 
this disease one of the lisks which tourists this event, and there forthwith begins a period 
have to face, hut this can be minimised by of at least throe weeks of anxiety for his friends 


knowledge of the manner in which the typhoid 
bacillus affects an eh trance into the system. 

Typlioid Fever has now been shown to be a 
common affection, among Indians, contrary 
to what was held some fifteen years ago. In 
Bengal and the Punjab, according to Leonard 
llogers (Fevers in the Tropic*), the maximum 
of cases for#.all classes occurs during tho hot 
months, while the maximum for Immbay is in 
the rainy season. But taking the European 
cases only ho finds that Hie largest number 
of cases falls within the dry, cold and hot sea- 
sdns, and considers that this is due to the 
European being most frequently infected 
through contaminated dust, this class of person 
paying greater attention now-a-days to the 
condition of the water wfcich lie drinks : unlike 
the Indian who will drink water out of the 
^nearest tap. 

\As is,well known, infection of typhoid is 
most commonly produced by contamination 
of drinking water. Great care is therefore 
necessary in* boiling and filtering drinking 
watqj, and in protcctjpg t||e vessels fn which 


and relatives, inasmuch as enteric fever, as 
seen among Europeans in India, is character¬ 
ised by its greater severity and longer duration. 
'Hie temperature rises gradually day by day 
during the first week, remains at a fairly con¬ 
stant high level during the second, becomes 
irregular with daily remissions during the third, 
and in the majority of cases is succeeded by 
a period of convalescence, during the first part 
of which the greatest care in dealing with the 
patient is required. The. bacillus produces 
its most».important effects on the lower portion 
of the small intestine, certain glandular struc¬ 
tures in the wall of the bowel becoming inflamed, 
enlarged, and finally ulcerated. It is on the 
formation of those Intestinal ulcers that many 
of the worst complications depend.- The ul¬ 
cerative process favours, first a looseness of 
the bowels, later an exhausting diarrhoea. 
Moreover the destruction of some of the coats 
of the bowel may open up an adjacent blood 
vessel and produce alarming or even fatal 
hemorrhage. And again the whole thickness 
of the bowel may be perforated, causing death 
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in aborting the fever, but ttyis docs not mean 
that drugs are of no use in typhoid. On the 
contrary the complications, which are many, 
fvill be detected they arise by the. careful 
physician, and there is no disease which tries 
ktorc than 1 his the skill of tin* doctor and the 
care of the nurse, who will frequently bring to 
conxalescence w \fX seems to be an almost 
hopeless case. Abdominal distension, for in¬ 
stance, is a frequent and serious complication 
in Indian typhoid, and should be treated as 
soon as detected it results partly from the 
decomposition of the intestinal contents, paitly 
from loss of tin 1 muscular tone of the bowel. 
If hindeis the respiration and the action of 
the heart, and favours the occurrence of per¬ 
foration. Diet consists almost entirely of 
milk, either pure, diluted with barley water 
whey, or as a jelly. . 

„ . » i i . q *stIv a word should he said about the im- 

v * European nurses can now be J 1 £&jee of typhoid inoculation ft) those m- 


from collapse and peritonitis. This is the 
danger which the physician lias in view through¬ 
out the ease. It can only be guarded against 
by the most care hi l nursing and attention to 
the dietary. Other dangers are bronchitis 
and failure of the heart, especiall.v during the 
third week. During the stage of convales¬ 
cence tI k* same euro has to he taken with the 
dietary as the ulcers are undergoing healing, 
and an error might lead to the rupture ot 
one of them when all danger may well be ex¬ 
ported to ha\e parsed. Finally, owing to 
the depressing effects of climate, convalescence 
is often attended with prolonged mental de- 
.... o, „ lH 
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ABSCESS 

There are several varieties ami causes 
abscess of the liver but the term is appliy' 
India to the single abscess# which fii w / 
forms as the result of anucbie ilyscn' / 
latter generally preceding but 3 / 
being concomitant with the / 

abscess. It is one of the be»T^ ° *? / 

pean in India, and is esp'^ £ -i 
on account of th^ ^ V zr.o % j 
all the eases lou/ytT >f* f 

chronic and ftr'C-s ^ J* o’- / 

death Vk " / 

will ‘ £-?£■*§*** / 
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.at right 

f ti ,^r»miTd"Tt foim on the left 

isVtfpeeially liable to rupture into one 
.internal organs. 


among European troop,^ / .same complication may eventuate when 

and deaths on account of i», fe7TTTm*- mtoscoss forms on t lio right side. Mere 

greatly during recent years. The i, x iilso the principal point of rupture is into the right 
notes that the decrease'in the number op eases lung, the contents of the abscess being suddenly 
of liver abscess is coincident with an equally e\aeuated, in some eases without much warm 
steady fall in the number of admissions to ing, and nature thereby effecting a cure. Such 
hospital for alcoholism. a termination however is not desirable as hcal- 

Thc disease is most liable to attack those ing will take place quicker by surgical means, 
who, in addition to having had an attack of There are some abscesses which are exceed- 
dysentery, have indulged, not necessarily to ingly insidious, it often happening that patients 
excess, in alcohol and general good living, and are sent home with a fever associated with 
are at the same time somewhat sluggish in their geneial loss of health and weight, where the 
habits. It is often preceded by continued existence of a deep seated abscess may not 
fever, malaise, dyspepsia, and inoie or less even be suspected, but in which the symptoms 
uneasiness in the liver# region, or the latter of hepatic abscess suddenly occur and chair up 


oigan may be aei#ely enlarged and very tender. I the case : or the correct diagnosis may obtrude 
In many cases the exact diagnosis is often a itself by the sudden rupture as above described. 


PLAGUE. 

Plague is a ftisoese. of veiy great, antiquity; | about liJteen to twenty pi r cent., due to defects 
Its ravages and symptoms have been dcsciibed | in the registration of the causes of deaths and 
with remarkable accuracy by the old historians, , also to the tact, that the disease often simulates 
such as Procopius. Not many yea is ago it other maladies tor which it is likely to be 
appeared to be a disease ol historical interest mistaken by an uneducated population, 
only, but the present # papdrmir. which tom- Plague is an acute, infection of tin flood by 
menecd about 18P4, has madi it a subject ot the a bacillus which was discovered by Kitasato 
greatest importance to the inhabitants of the in Hongkong in 1801. It generally' affects its 
British Empire. It was m March 1801 that it entry by tin 1 skin, on which it is deposited by 
first became prominent, in ('aiPoii, and thereafter the rat-ilea. At tin site of deposit a small 
it spread to Hongkong, Macao and Pakhoi, and pustule is occasionally found which soon forms 
so along the. whole of flic Southern ( hina Coast, a siipi rtieial ulcer. In such cases inflammation 
It probably arrived in Bombay in Match 1800. and distention ot the lymphatics may be noticed 
hut it was not until the end of September that limning from tile neighbourhood of the small 
it became noticeable in that part of the nativi and painful ulcer to tin noari st group of glands, 
city known as Mandvj, in vvliie^ the great grain These will he found to lie enlarged and ex¬ 
supplies arc collected, anil wheiein consequently quisitcly tender, the tcnih rness being out of 
there is an Enormous rat population, in Or- all propoition in the size of the glandular ou- 
tober of the same year the presence of the 1 »rgement and to the amount of local inflan> 
pestilenre was ollieiaily acknowledged. Every- illation. This glandular enlargement is called 
thing which the limited knowledge ol the sub- tft i Buby, which has given the name to the 
ject at that tine suggested, was done to check most common form of the pest- Bubonic 
its spread; but, ill spite of all cTorts, the pesti- Plague. 

lence spread from the infected ejty throughout With the appearance of the llubo, or even a 
the greater portion of the Peninsula, and while day or so before it, there is evidence of a general 
its ravages of late years lngve not been so terrible infection of the system, in the shape of extieme 
as at its first appearance, yet the disease .still prostration, nuntal confusion, a furred tongue, 
takes its annual toll of human life, and and fever which is generally high. The pulse 

apparently become one of the endemic.’ j is accelerated, and while, at the outset, espeei- 
of India*. According to the oJlicia^ tsdly in full-blooded muscular adults, it is likely 

Plague since its appearance has been . c be. lull and bounding, there is sooner or later, 

siblo for mortfc than seven and a half b\£\;rally soon, evidence of early failure of the 

deaths within the limits of the Indian EiP^sP^ £\,gt,h of the curdio-vascular system. ''The 
Thesl figures should perhaps bo increased ^ulse becomes quicker, smaller, and the heart 
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' „ , , case progresses, the 

from collapse and Pforge and become of an 
danger which the phy^, juibo will also enlarge 
out the ease. It e^ un j inflamed lymphatics 
by the most ea# n am l (edematous. To this 
the dietary, “ cellulo-cutaneous plague” has 
and failure <n The spreading ulc»*r, which is 
third week /Ca i gangrene, has been described as 
cence the lU , “ c irbmiclc ” ; these, forming on 
dietary .ff of those affected were often referred 
and an old historians as a prominent feature in 
one r>y ancient epidemics. 

Pi, 1 These cases however arc somewhat im- 
x common. The usual variety met with is the 
Acute lhibonic Plague. Ln this the patient is 
attacked with fever, and all the general symp¬ 
toms of an acute infection, and on the first., 
second or sometimes the third day of the illness 
the characteristic bubo appears. The common 
site is among the glands of the. groin, for the 
reason that these glands receive the lymphatics 
from the lower limbs and from the lower 
portion of the trunk up to the level of 
the navel, a larger area than that drained 
by any other group of glands. Other sites for 
Bubo formation aie the arm-pits, flu* glands 
ol the neck, those about tile angle of tin* jaw 
and below the. chin, and very rarely the lit-Je 
gland on the inner sale and just above the 
elbow, and tin* sm dl glands behind tile knee 
joint. In soni** easts, generally in association 
with Jin hoes in the groin, the deep glands of the 
abdomen can he felt to be enlarged. 

These Plague Jluboes are of different kinds 
and it is a matter of som • importance in con¬ 
nection with treatment, and the outlook a.* re¬ 
gards recovery, to recognise the type ol I hi bo j 
present in each particular ease. The common 
variety is the. “softening bubo.” The en¬ 
largement, increases somewhat rapidly and the 
hard swelling gives place to a soft doughy miss 
around which is a limited amount of serous 
effusion into tile subcutaneous tissues. If the 
patient, livis till the fifth day or Hereabouts 
this bubo will leel like a tightly stuffed pin¬ 
cushion, or nny give the experienced examiner 
tin' signs that the contents are of a fluid nature. 
On incision, pus and shreds of the dimrgmised 
gland will bo evacuated, and under suitable 
treatment, the cavity, though largo, will heal 
up within a week or so. When these softening 
.Buboes are allowed to rupture spontaneously 
a largo foul cavity is produced ; such arc not 
unfro(jueut,ly encountered among the poor, who 
have not received adet|tuf•* attention during 
the stress of a plague epidemic. 

Another variety of bubo obtains wlu 11 the 
glands in flu na and harden, the in llamm it it,' n 
being so acute that- the blood supply of the pot 
is obstructed and the whole of the affr'ted area 
sloughs out, leaving a large superficial ulcer 
of a very unpUasant appearance. Tin se 
buliocs are found where the inflam'd glands 
are. bound down lieneulh tense tissues, as in 
front of the, ears and in tile region of the groin. 
To this kind the term “ indurswod Indio” has 
been applied. Another variety the “ end n'.a- 
tous bubo " occurs in the ruick and the arm-pit 
and in them the aprons effusion into the tissues 
around the glands, present to a less extent in 
the common type Is the. essential feature. The 
whole armpit or tho side of the neck may lio 
distended by tho accumulation of fluid under 


the skin. It is an extremely distressing kind 
of bubo, as tho pain is great knd nearly all the 
patients die. Also there is a rare kind the 
“ hard lafco bubo,” which appears after about 
if fortnight in cases simulating typhoid fever, 
;®d lastly there arc soiro soft buboes which al oit 
and shrink with tho rapid subsidence, of the 
fever-the “shrjsking imho.” Tim fever 
continues from tjT* outset with slight remis¬ 
sions ; it is gem rally about to 104°, blit 

it nvry rise to a gro.it height from almost tho 
initial rigor. On Mie third day tho temperature 
t- mis to approach the normal, and a lmost 
immediately rises again. Should it rise to a 
point above that of the maximum temperature 
preceding the remission tho outlook is bad; 
but in casi s which are likely to do wall it rises 
to a point which is less than that of the pre¬ 
ceding miximuni, and after about three days 
gradually fills to normal, with slight daily 
oscillations depending on tile any. ant of tho 
suppuration in the buboes and their local con¬ 
dition. 

It is to be understood that this disease is of 
such great vault nee to minim beings, on account 
of the. early appearance of tho plague bacillus 
in the blood-stream, that there are many in- 
stwires in which death occurs before tho bilbo 
lias had time to undergo the changes described 
above or even to form. The more acute cases 
are also liable to be atypical in their mode of 
onset,. Som'* are taken with a wild delirium 
in which they are likely to attack those altout 
tin m : others sober f£om vomiting of blood 
followed by rapid t.iilmt of the heart and death : 
pregnant, women miscarry aild practically all 
of them die: and lastly there arc. casi s win re. 
t,l»e general and local symptoms are slight, and 
yet failure of the heart m ly suddenly ensue 
within a Jew hours of the onset. These so- 
called “fulminant” cases are generally met 
with at the commencement of every epidemic: 
in some of the descriptions of mediaeval epi- 
d< lilies tiny seem to hau been ill the majority, 
and it is on account of these that plague epi¬ 
demics appear so teVriMe to the occupants of 
the plagui -stricken town. Fortunately, how- 
evir, there is a large majority of cases which 
allow some, scope for medical skill. The con¬ 
dition of the patient after the full development 
of tho symptoms is alvtbys one which gives 
ns( to greet anxiety. The mmtal condition 
becomes dulled, which, while it mitigates con¬ 
siderably the distress of the sufferer, is noverthe- 
Uss an indication of the action of the plague 
poison on the Siervo centres. The eyes aTO 
suffused aed often acutely congested. There 
may be cough, which is a bad sign as it indicates 
either a secondary pneumonia or the onset of 
an acute, bronchitis, the direct, result, of the, 
failure of the heart, if the latter progresses 
the breathing becomes more rapid, tile pulse 
weak and almost, uncountable at the wrist, tho 
skin told and clammy, and towards the end 
covered by profuse perspiration : finally, the 
breathing becomes irlegular, and after several 
long-drawn gasps tho patient breathes his last. 

In otu-r cases however improvement starts 
about the fourth day, tlio temperature gradually 
falls, and the mitul clears : tho bubo suppu¬ 
rates in due course and heal* up, atid the patient 
passes into a slow convalescence, but which il 
sometimes retarded by tnc formation of enronio 
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abscesses, boils, attacks of heart failure or of 
palpitation: orfulcers of the eyeball with 
infection of the whole globe and consequent, 
loss of sight. Son e reeov^f with perminci't 
mental enfeeblement, or persistent tri mol.: 
of the litnbs with difficulty in speaking w/h 
clearness. 
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fluid which contains tho . 
pure culture. The level 
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Septicaemic p\gue. 

This term is applied to eerrain foimsof acute 
plague where buboes do not. form, or wlieie 
there is uniform but ;#gbt- enlargement 
of glands in various parts of the body with symp¬ 
toms of a general blood in feel ion. The term 
is misleading, inasmuch as most eases of acute 
bubonic plague are really sepiipaemie from the 
outset. Chose cases arc; either acute, ending 
fatally about the third day or sooner : or are 
sub-acute, with symptoms simulating typhoid 
fever, ending fatully in about, a fortnight. In 
the acute fuses largo dusky patches of blood- 
effusions beneath the skin, the so-called plague 
spots, arc sometimes found ; and there may he 
hemorrhages from the stomach or bowels. 

Pneumonic Plague. 

In this variety the plague bacillus prolife¬ 
rates in the lung and causes rapid consolidation 
of large patches of the. lung tissue scattered 
irregularly throughout, the organs ; with a con¬ 
siderable amount of oedema, so that the lungs 
are engorged with blood, are large and heavy, 
and the bronchial tubes filled with reddish frothy 


Treatment of the Disease 

No scrum or antitoxin has so lari 
value in diminishing the mortality o' 

JMueh can, however, be done by met 
ment. Absolute rest is required and fTf^parfrm.* 
should not even be allowed to sit up in bed. 
Drugs which act as heart stimulants are requir¬ 
ed almost from the outset, and frequently these 
have to be administered by the skin as well as 
the mouth. The buboes should be fomented 
till they soften, and incised as soon as fluid is 
formed. For the pneumonic condition the ad¬ 
ministration of oxygen gas gives relief. This 
can be obtained in India without much diffi¬ 
culty. Careful nursing is essential, and fluid 
nourishment must, be given regularly in an 
easily assimilable form, ami complications have 
to be met as they arise. As regards prophy¬ 
laxis by means of llafflrinc’s Plague prophy¬ 
lactic which is manufactured in enonnous quan¬ 
tities at the bacteriological Government ba¬ 
ilor atory at Card it may lie said that, its use 
gives a threefold chance of escape from attack 
and a reduction of case mortality by tlfty 
per cent. 


DENGUE FEVER. 


# 

Dengue fever, (fihcrwisc krjown as Dandy fever 
or Hreakbono fever; is rather common in India 
and is generally present in the larger towns, but 
as it, appears in manifold forms and various wri¬ 
ters describe it differently, its identity is not 
always recognised ; and, therefore, by many 
medical men is thought, to be less common Ilian 
it really is. On occasions it gives rise to very 
wide-spread epidemics. Tn 1002 there was an ex¬ 
tensive epidemic oil the eastern side of the 
Indian Peninsula, and ipitoe recently there has 
been a bad outbreak in Calcutta. It is more 
common during the rainy season. 

The onset is abrupt, with fever, slight, sore 
throat producing rough, rapidity of the pulse, 
sometimes a reel rashtwhich is so fugitive that 
it is often overlooked, and intense pain. These 
pains constitute 4re patient's chief complaint. 
They are generally pains in the bones, or in the 
small of the back, or in some of the joints either 
large or small. Sometimes Ibex; is no complaint, 
of pain in tljp limbs, but there is intense pain 
behind the eyes. The fever lasts Vor three or 
four days, during which in rare cases there may 
be further symptoms due to the appearance of 
a pleurisy or even a pericarditis. Sometimes 
there is intense shooting pain into the little 
finger. Though the Intensity of the symptoms 
may give a very serious aspect, to the case, 
yet a fatal issue is almost unknown. After the 
four days of intense sufJcring the fever sub¬ 


sides somewhat abruptly, and at about this time 
a second rash appears, most marked over tho 
shoulders and neck, and on the backs of tho 
arms, or else an universal rash. It is of a dark 
red colour, often very like the rash of scarlet 
fever, or it may be like that, of measles. With 
its appearance the more severe symptoms sub¬ 
side. During convalescence the patient, is much 
depressed, and the pulse remains unduly rapid. 
.Sometimes also pain starts again in one of the 
joints, or he is crippled by stiffness of the back 
or of several of the joints. After a shorter or 
longer period, from two days to ten, a second 
attack of fever and pain comes on which runs 
the same course but as a rule less severe and 
prolonged; in very rare eases there is a third 
attack. 

There is no drug which will out short, the dis¬ 
ease. From its likeness to rh< umatism the soli 
cyiates are generally used, and perhaps relieve 
the pains, This drug should be combined with 
an ordinary fever mixture : large doses of bro¬ 
mide should be given for the headache, and the 
excruciating pains must be treated with mor¬ 
phia. 

It is of*en impossible to distinguish the malady 
from influenza until the appearance of the rash. 

It is believed that, the poison is conveyed by 
the bites of a mosquito, and that this poison 
lias characters which are analogous to the virus 
of Yellow Fever. 


CHOLERA. 


This is one of the most important ^diseases 
of India, naving been endemic therein for many 
hundreds of years. It is always present in the 
country, and Sometimes extends over large dis- 
tricta generally from some crowded centre such 
as tne site of a pilgrimage, from which it is dis¬ 


persed over the country-side by the returning 
bands of pilgrims. The deaths in British India 
from this disease in 1910 numbered four hundred 
and thirty thousand, and in the following year 
three hundred and fifty four thousand. The 
disease is of special importance to the numerous 
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from collapse and """ (o and rrturl,ln " ,ron ' 
danger which the 1 *’ 

out the case. A/lly a water-borne disease and the 
by the most j s f| i( . “comma bacillus” dis- 
tt 10 ! V \ i : Uuy ' ivoeh, so called from its shape when 
and failure,,,| stained. The dejecta of a person 
third we* f ro m t<he disease, when contaminat- 
eence tly so i] ? ar( . liable to get washed by the rains 
dietary somo water-supply, which may become 
ami,/ source of almost unlimited infection. Such 
on ttntaminuted drinking water is rendered in- 
lv nocuous by boiling, or filtration through a Pas- 
teiir-rbamberland IIItor. Tin* importance of 
Koch’s discovery, therefore, lay in the recogni¬ 
tion of the fact, that the poison was essentially 
water-horn' 1 . It. can also he conveyed hy lhes- 
scttling on food. 

Tli<* disease has an incubation period of from 
two to seven days. After a premonitory 
diarrluea with colicky pains lasting for half 
a day or longer, the nature of the illness is an¬ 
nounced by violent purging and vomiting, the 
former having t he peculiar character of rice-water. 
The poison may be so intense that death takes, 
place before the purging appears, the so-called 
“cholera sicca.” In the common form collapse 
is early and marked, the extremities are blue 
and cold, the skin shrunken, the heart weak 
the surface temperature below 1101 mai, though 
the temperature taken in the mouth shows 
high fever to he present, 'there is curious 
pinched expression of the face with deeply sun¬ 
ken eyes, and the patient <mdea\ours to nun- 
munieate his wishes or fears in a hoarse whis¬ 
per. lie is further distressed bv painful cramps in 
the muscles of the calf and abdomen, and there 
is suppression of the functions of the kidneys. 
Death generally takes place in this the algid 
state. Should the patient survive he passes 
into the stage of reaction, the unfavourable symp¬ 
toms disappearing and gradually passing into 
convalescence, in some of these cases wliich 
give hopes of recovery thcie is a relapse, the 
conditions of the algid state reappeaimg and 
death taking place. It has recently been re¬ 
cognised as a cause of the dissemination of the 
disease, that patients who have recovered will 
continue to diseliargo the bacillus for many 
weeks. 

The prevention of cholera lies in attention 
to water supplies, and in boiling and filtering si 1 - 
a nvitt'T of routine in Indian life. All the dis¬ 
charges from till' siek should be treated with 
disinfectants, and soiled clothing and linen des¬ 
troyed. People who have to tour in choiera- 
stricken districts, or who go on shooting ex¬ 
cursions, or who find themselves in the midst, 
of a cholera, outbreak should undergo* inocula¬ 
tion with Halfkine’s preventive vaccine. Two 
inoculations are required, the second being 
more interns' in its effects. The temporary 
symptoms which may arise after the inocula¬ 
tion arc sometini's severe, being always more 
m irked than ntt*r inoculation against typhoid, 
but the protection afforded more than makes 
lip for the temporary inconvenience endured. 

During the cholera season the mildcsi cases 
of diarrhoea should be brought for treatment 
to a physician, as such persons are more liable 
than others to contract the disease. 


Treatment mainly resolves ftsolf into men ting 
the extreme collapse with stimulants and warmth. 
There is great temptation to administer opium, 
but in some cases* this is not* unattended with 

mger, and in others there is no capo city left 
iH'tli 1 , patient, for the absorption of drugs ad¬ 
ministered by the mouth. The mortality baa, 
however, been ivdiifftd by the injection of* saline 
Hind into tin ski/* or directly into tin 1 veins, 
and also fiv the introduction of saline fluid of 
particular strength into the abdominal eavitv. 

Kala Azar. 

This is a slowly progressive disease asso¬ 
ciated with great enlargement of the spleen 
and some enlargement of the liver, extreme 
emaciation, and a fever of a peculiar type 
characterised by remissions for short periods, 
and due to infection hy a parasite of remark¬ 
able characters which have only recently been 
worked out. It is attended with It’ very high 
mortality, about 0(> per cent., and has up to 
the pre-cut resisted all methods of treatment, 
although sonu 1 patients appear to improve 
for a time, only in the majority of eases to 
relapse later. 

It is endemic in Assam, from which it has 
invaded l-tengal, and is now often seen in Cal¬ 
cutta. It is also fairly often met with in Mad¬ 
ras, though it is said that the eases are imported 
oih's. It. is very rarely seen in Dombay, and 
tin'll only in immigrants from infected loca¬ 
lities, though then 1 appears to be a mild en¬ 
demic eciitie in Jabaljtur in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces; so it. is likely to Im. more frequently 
met with on flic western side of India. It has 
caused great mortality among the coolies on 
the tea-plantations of Assam, especially among 
the children, but under the recent measures 
of prophylaxis which have been put into force 
since knowledge has been acquired about its 
real nature and method of spread, the ravages 
of the disease are likely to be limited. It is 
very rare among Europeans and then almost 
entirely among tliosf vjjio have been long in 
India or who have boon born and bred in the 
country. 

Infection seems generally to start in the 
cold weather. There is fever with rigors, and 
progressive wasting and‘loss of energy. The 
temperature chart is a cm lolls one, the fever 
showing two remissions dif/ing the twenty- 
tour hours. Diarrluea is .common, especially 
during the later stages of the disease. Thu 
spleen enlarges e*arly and is generally of enor¬ 
mous size producing bulging of the abdomen. 
A remarkable feature is the tendency to the 
formation of ulcers, which in many cases, 
especially in children, takes the form of a 
gangrenous ulceration of tlie mouth and cheek. 
Death usually occurs from some intercurrent 
inflammatory condition, often pneumonia. 

The parasite is found in the spleen and liver 
during life, and can Le obtained by puncture 
of these organs. As thus obtained it is a 
minute round body of special characters. In 
this State it is known as the Leishman-Donovan 
body from its discoverers. This small body 
has been cultivated by Leonard Rogers in suit¬ 
able media and under low temperatures, and 
found to develop into a flagellated, that, is 
tail-possessing, organism. How this pcolliar 
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organism develops outside the human host, Patton lias succeeded in do \ 
is not yet completely known. It is certainly 
a house-infection, which accounts for the 
manner in which whole families have been 
swept off, one member after another. 
progress lias been stayed by moving familief 
iroin their infected houses and burning down 
their former quarters. Thi u ~ and other facts 
connected with its spreadhave suggested 
that the agent for convcj Inglt he poison iroin 
man to mail is the common bed-bug, and 
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late stage in this creature '^;s.*?dian Edu- 
hlood of the sick. 'iS !\ships in 

There is a severe form of ulcNtf for not 
skin known as " Delhi Hoil ” . v nths), 

iin. 5 j>hlv 


organisms very similar to the Lcishiu 
tan Hotly were obtained many 
These bodies have also been cultivate 
the limnan host and found to (level® 
flagellated organism. The two parasite 
closely allied, arc nevertheless distind 
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DRUG CULTURE. 


Two m'*iographs on the cultivation of drugs 
in India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and by Mr. Duran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dclira Dun, 
have lately •been published. Mr. Hooper, in 
Jiis paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the British Hliarmaeopnda are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest, could he cultivated or exploited. The fol¬ 
lowing are given as those that <ould be grown 
in quantity ami as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and captalists: 

belladonna, most of which is still imported, 
grows well in the Western Himalayas from 
Simla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con¬ 
taining 0'1 to 0’4i> per cent, of alkaloid. 

Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Nilgiris, 
growing there wit limit * any attention. Tin* 
Madras Store l)rf>aitincut obtains all its re¬ 
quirements from ()otaeamun<r, and the leal has 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England. 

Henbane is amative of tlm temperate Him¬ 
alayas from 8,000 <0 J 1,000 ft. It was introduc¬ 
ed into the Botanic Hardens, Saharanpur, in 
1840, and it has been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present lime, and tin* products sup¬ 
plied to medical depots satisfy the annual de¬ 
mand. ' ' 

ipecacuanha lias been raised with a small mea¬ 
sure of success in the. hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires cure and attention to laise it 
in sufficient amount to make it commercially 
remunerative. * 

Jalap-root grows as easily as potatoes in 
the Nilgiris, and there is no lea^m why the 
annual requirements (ahout. 1.000 lb.) for the 
medical stores of Jlengal, Hominy and Madras 
should not bc^htaiued fiom Ootaeamund. 

Mr. Duran Singh discusses the subject in the 
Indian Forester” for March. He states that 
most of the drugs in the Hritish Pharmacopmia 
grow wild in India, and that there is already a 
large exjiort trade for some of {limn, tie adds 
however, that materials collected at random 
cannot be expected to fetch full prices, as they 
seldom come up to standard quality, and lie 
adds : ” The tew drugs taut arc not indige¬ 

nous to India could easily be made to grow in 
some part or other of this vast land. Thu great, 
advantage accruing from the systematic cul¬ 
tivation or drugs is that a regular supply of 
genuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
The variation iiPtlie quality of wild-grown drugs 
is som^imes a very scriojs drawback to finding 


a profitable market for them. The quality of 
rodop/ii/dum Kmodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration in point. This plant was discover¬ 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four years, in which 
it lias been shown to be identical with the Ame¬ 
rican drug that is being employed for pharma¬ 
ceutical purposes, it still remains unrecognised 
by the Biitish Dharinaeopuda, winch, as ex¬ 
plained by the ‘‘Chemist, and Druggist” some 
time ago, is solely due to the uncertainty which 
still exists as to'its physiological activity. 

Mr. Singh also points out- that the Indian 
consumers of medicine, depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild in the Forests, the more import¬ 
ant of these probably numbering at least. 1,000. 
This inland trade is very large; the possibili- 
j ties in the Punjab only being put at Jts.50,00,000. 

| lie mentions saffron, liquorice, and salep ns 
products exotic to India, whose cultivation 
in that country looks full of promise, Mr. 
Singh suggests that, a complete, survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade in medicinal 
products found growing wild in Indian forests 
in order to arrive at the figures of annual con¬ 
sumption, and that the forest, aieas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv¬ 
ed. Inquiries should be instituted as to tfre 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending t he. artificial propagation. 
[<. is to provide data to induce the private ca¬ 
pitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Sitrglr advocates the format ion of some body 
to go into tIn' matter, lie suggests that India 
is well worthy of attention by those, in this couu- 
tiy who are interested in extending the culture 
of drugs in the British Empire. The Forest 
Depart mint lias ah early begun the cultivation 
of Indian podoplryllnm-root in the Punjab, Uni- 
ed Provinces, and 1 hr; North-Western Frontier, 
and that several maimrls of drir'd lhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper aDo shows that a start has been made 
irr oegard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen¬ 
bane and ^digitalis. One of tire principal diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar¬ 
ket, unrl there is also always the danger of over¬ 
production to be considered. 

Manufacture of Quinine. 

Government cinchona plantations were 
started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by Sir Clements Markham from South America, 
of which the. plant is a native. There are two 
main centres, Darjeeling and the Nilgiri Hills, 
In both localities a portion of the area is owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 
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sold to the Government or > but in spite of this many large captures have 


from collapse ami ,tt j, s l> uti '' s , ot cinchona are 
danger which the r' ln«lia : namely, Cinchona me- 
itiit the film' r balk), C. culimya anil Icdycnana 
bv the most ' tlk )> ilud C ' offtcitwlti (crown bark), 
the dietttrv ,milontvd ' SP 00 * 08 in Darjeeling is C. 

ia\\}irc un<t > mid in Southern India (■. officinalis. 
tiiird w»‘f ” rid ^ orm also largely grown ami yields 
cence tb ' od i^rk. At the Government factories 
die tar cinchona febrifuge and quinine are made, 

.hanks to these factories, practically no qui- 
j nine is nowadays imported for Government. 
u purposes. Private imports of quinine amounted 
ill 1911 to lbs. 128,149 valued at £72,98-1. 
One of the most far-reaching measures of 
modern times for the benefit of the health of 
the people of India has been Sir George King’s 
system of having quinine, locally produced 
from cinchona, made up in 7-grain packets 
and sold (since 1890-7) for a quarter anna 
(one farthing) at every post office in India. 
This scheme has proved a commercial success, 
and has been of immense benefit to the inha¬ 
bitants of fever-stricken tracts. J 11 the year 
1912-13, 10,094 lbs. of quinine were sold at 
the post offices. 

Cocaine in India. 

The cocaine traffic In India, which has now 
attained to alarming dimensions, is of compa¬ 
ratively recent growth, though it is impossible 
to estimate how widespread it was in 1903 
when the Bombay High (Joint for the llrrt 
time decided that cocaine was a drug included 
within the definition of an intoxieaitng drug 
ill the Bombay Abkari Act. Since that date 
the illegal sale of cocaine in India has largely 
increased and the vaiious provincial excise 
reports bear witness to the spread of the ‘‘co¬ 
caine habit." The consumers of the drug, 
which is notoriously harmful, are to be found 
in all classes of society, ami in Burma even 
school children are repoited to be its victims: 
but in India, as in l’aiis, the ding is mostly 
used by prostitutes or by men as an aphro¬ 
disiac. ’ Cocaine and its allied dings are not 
manufactured in India but are impoited from 
the continent, chieily fiom the house of Mcs-rs. 

. E. Merck of Darmstadt. Bestiietions on ex¬ 
port have been under eonsideiation foi some 
time, but as yet no international scheme de¬ 
vised to that end has been agreed upon. This 
Is to be regretted, for according to a Press 
Note issued by the Government of Bombay 
in April, 1913, “the cocaine habit aj pears to 
be extending and, unless conceited measurer 
are taken to cut off' the supply of the drug at 
its source in Europe, it. i-. not possible foi f a 
preventive staff in Bombay to do ihoie than 
put, from time to time a temporary cheek on 
the nefarious traffic.” Most of the cocaine 
that enters India is smuggled ashore by sailors 
—occasionally by officers—on the Austrian 
and Italian ships sailing from Trieste and Genoa. 
The chief ports of entry are Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi and Madras, and a small amount 
finds its way into British India through the 
Portuguese port of Goa. Great ingenuity is 
employed to bring the packets through the 
custom houses, as also in retailing the drug 
in small packets of one or two grains each : 


been made. The average seizure for the past 
two >ears in Bombay alone is about 1,300 
unices, and in Calcutta in the early part of 
'913 a record seizure was made of 3,972 ounces, 
flic coi aine seized is either given to hospitals 
throughout India or destroyed. It is no longer 
po.-^ible to buy equine at an> betel nut seller’s 
as it, was ten y (1 ars ago, but scores of cases 
in the police courts show that the letail trade 
is still very nourishing. High profits ensure 
tiie coiitiuuaiKM 1 of the trade. O 11 the con¬ 
tinent the retail price of the pure drug used 
to In', about twelve shillings per oz., but, 
owing to seizures in India it lias fallen con- 
sidciably ; in India the price is from Bs. 11 
to Bs. 20 per oz, or even higher, and from the 
one grain packets (which are frequently adulte¬ 
rated) the retail dealer’s profit may well be as 
much as Bs. 100 per oz. The law in regard 
to the possession of cocaine differs "in the differ¬ 
ent provinces : in Bombay, where it is more 
stringent than elsewheie, the maximum pe- 
naliv for all offences in regard to cocaine— 
ri:. import, export, transport, possession and 
sale of cocaine and many of its svnt holies— 
has been fixed, by Act XTf of 1912, as fol¬ 
lows : imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both, and, on any subsequent 
conviction, imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years, or fine, which may 
extend to Rs. 4,000, or both. Tn Bengal the 
maximum imprisonment avvardable at present 
for importation or 'possession of cocaine is 
three months imprisonment,'' under the Excise 
Act, with or without a fine up to Bs. 1,000. 


Indian Tobacco. 

Tlv' tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the f world, it passed through 
a period of peivocutioil, but its ultimate distri¬ 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex¬ 
amples of tin* avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
JVicotiana are cultivate!, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. nistica. The former is : a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality oi leaf and per¬ 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu¬ 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres : namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur); (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Cocoanada and Calicut in 
Southern India ; and (3) Bangoon and Moul- 
moin in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is muMufactuied there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign ’caf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French -territory of Pondicherry. 



Appointments to the Indian Servlc|j|^^: 

Full details of the regulations governing appointments to the Indian Scn&jl ^ 
lished in the India Office List,j The more essential particulars, except as regarcHL 
Service and Police,—of which fuller details are given elsewhere in this book—are givens £ Yhijy 

Indian Agricumiral Service. IS * " ll 


The appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service include those of Depity Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Chemist, Economic 
Botanist, Mycologist, Entomolqglst, Professors 
of Agriculture; Chemistry and Jot any at, Agii- 
eultural Colleges, and the like. Some of these 
aro included in the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture under the direct control of the 
Government of India, but the majority are 
included in*tho Departments of Agriculture of 
the several provinces of India. In some eases 
candidates will be appointed direct to those 
posts, but in most cases they will be appointed 
as supernumeraries, will undergo a further 
course of training in India in Indian agriculture, 
and will be appointed to posts, for which in 
the opinion of the Government they arc con¬ 
sidered suitable, on the regular establishment 
as vacancies occur. Appointments are made 
by the Secretary of State for India as occasion 
may require. Candidates must, as a rule, be 
not less than 23, nor more than 30 years of age. 
In selecting Candidates for appointment, 
weight will be given to the possession of (a) a 
University degree in honours in science or the 
dijiloma of a recognised school of agriculture 
or other like distinction ; ( b) qualifications in 
a special science accord in gKo the nature of the 
vacancy to be Alien; (r) practical experience. 
Importance is also attached to bodily activity 
and ability to ride, and selected Candidates 
have to undergo an examination by the Medical 
Board of the Jmiia Office as to their physical 
fitness for service in India. 


The salary attached to posts in tllm 
Agricultural Service will ordinarily If 
Its. ) 

For the first, year .. 100 per mensc 1 

,, second year .. 430 ,, 

,, third year .. 460 ,, —- 

,, fourlli ami subse¬ 

quent years .. 500 rising by annual 
increments of Its. 
50 a mouth to its. 
1,000 a month. 

Candidates who are required to undergo a 
further course of training in India under para¬ 
graph 1 above will he appointed on this scale 
of salary, commencing on a pay of Us. 400. 
Where, for special leasons, a Candidate is re¬ 
cruited for direct appointment, to one of the 
regular jw>st under paiagraph 1, his initial pay 
will be determined with reference, to the special 
qualifications on the length of European ex¬ 
perience required for the appointment for which 
he is specially selected, but, his subsequent 
increments of salary will be regulated by the 
foregoing scale. In addition to this scale of 
pay, officers filling appointments directly under 
the Government of India, as distinguished from 
appointments under Local Governments (hut 
not including officers holding supernumerary 
posts, the post ot Inspector-General, or the post, 
of Director of the Busa Institute) will be eligible 
for local allowances conditional on approved 
good work, and the Government reserves to 
itself the fullest discretion as to granting, with¬ 
holding, or withdrawing them. 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department pet hum or supervise all official 
veterinary work in Jmiia' other than that of 
the Army, and are debarred from private pro¬ 
fessional practice in India. Their duties may 
bo divided into three classes, under the follow¬ 
ing heads !— 

(a) Educational work f,i veterinary colleges ; 

(b) Hoisc and mule breeding ; 

(c) Cattle disease afld cattle breeding. 

Appointments to this Department are made, 

as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for Imlia. Candidates must not (except on 
special grounds to bo approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over 26 years of ago, and must 

Ecclesiastical Establishmc 

Appointments of Chaplains on Probation are 
made from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India, as vacancies occur. Candi¬ 
dates for these appointments must be Friests 
who are between the ages o* twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether in Holy Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Pvcrc- 
tary of Statfc. 

A Chaplain will bo on probation for three 
years («); if confirmed in his appointment at 
the end of that period, he-will be admitted as a 
Junior Chaplain, '* 


possess a diploma from the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know¬ 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry¬ 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi¬ 
dates. Good health, a sound constitution, and 
active habits arc essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India. 

Pay will be as follows :—On arrival in India 
Its. 500 a month, rising by Its. 40 each year to 
Its, 1,100, which rate will continue from the 
beginning of the 16th to the eml of the 20th 
year of service ; after the beginning of the 21sfc 
year Its. 1,200 a month. 

nts<Church of England.) 

The salaries of Chaplains are :— 

Senior Chaplains, Jts. 10,200 per annum for 
five ycais, and then Its. 12,000 per 
annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Its. 6,300 per annum for 
five years, and thereafter Its. 8,160 per 
annum until promoted to be .Senior 
Chaplains. 

Chaplains on Probation, Its, 5,760 per 
annum. 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Senior Chap¬ 
lain after ten years’ service, excluding 
the period of probation. 
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“ng pay of Chaplains is regulated by 
from collapsing scale :— 

danger wine*’ Per annum, 

out the ca' £ s. d. 

by the r 23 years* service, with an 
the dittual residence in India of 20 
and * years, including tlic period of 
thir probation .. .. .. .. 305 0 


On Medical Certificate. £. s. d. 

After 18 years’ actual residence in 
India, including the period of 

probation • . .* . 292 0 < 

^After 13 years ditto .. .. 173 7 1 

After 10 >ears ditto .. .. 127 15 1 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Churchfof Scotland.) 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretaiy of State for India, accord¬ 
ing as vacancies occur. Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four yeais of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub¬ 
mitted to the (leneral Assembly's Committee 
on Indian Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 
qualilleations. Chaplains will be on probation 
for three years (<t) ; if confirmed in their ap¬ 
pointment at tin* end of that period, they will 
be admitted as Junior Chaplains. 

The salaries of Chaplains are: — 

Senior Chaplains, lls. 10.201) per annum, 
and then Us. 12.000 per annum. 

Junior Chaplains, Us. 0,300 per annum for 
live years, and thereafter Its. 8,100 until 
promoted to lie Senior Chaplains. 


Chaplains on probation, Its. 5,700 per 
annum. « 

A Junior Chaplain becomes a Seniot 
Chapluili after 10 years’ service, exclud¬ 
ing the period of probation. 

The retiiiug pay of Chaplains is initiated by 
the following scale : - 

Per annum. 
£ s. d. 


After 23 years’ service, with can 
actual residence in India of 20 
years, including t he period of 
probation .. .. .. 365 0 0 


On Medical Certificate. 


After 18 yeais’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 
of probation .. .. .. 292 0 0 

After 13 years’ ditto .. .. 173 7 0 

After 10 year*-* ditto .. ..127 15 0 


Educational Appointments. 


The Indian Educational Service comprises 
those posts in < lie Educational Department to 
which appointment-' are made in England by 
the Secretary of State, and is thus distinguished 
from the Provincial Educational Services, 
which are recruited exclusively in India. It 
consists of two branches, the teaching, including 
Principnlships and Professoiships in tin* various 
Government Colleges and Head Mattel ships 
in certain High Schools; and the inspecting, 
including inspectorships of Schools; but 
otUeers may be tiausferrod at the discretion 
of (Imeminent from one bianeli to the other, 
and the conditions of pay and service are the 
same for both. It also includes eeitain special 
appointments, such as those of Superintendents 
of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica¬ 
tions arc required ami special terms of engage¬ 
ment are prescribed. OUlcers of the teaching 
branch may In* required to undo take duties in 
connection with the supervision of students in 
hostels or boarding houses, and with the direc¬ 
tion of their studies and icereatioiis. Appoint¬ 
ments arc made by the Secretary of State as 
omission may require. Only laymen arc 
eligible, candidates must as a rule be not less 
than 23. nor more than 30 vears of age, hut*ex¬ 
cel)! ions are sometimes made as regards he 
maximum limit only. Pandidates* must be 
British subjects, and must furnish evidence of 
having received a liberal education. 

In selecting candidates for appointment, 
weight will lie given to the possession of («) a 
University degree in Honours, or equivalent 
distinction; (b) experience as a teacher; (c) 
qualifications in special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. In 
selecting candidates for inspecting appoint¬ 
ments, weight is given to linguistic talent, 
capacity for organisation ami knowledge, 
practical or theoretical, of educational methods. 


The salaries paid are as follows ;—A newly 
appointed Inspector or Professor receives 
Its. 500 a month, rising b^ annual increments 
of Ks. 50 a montft to Ks. 1,000 a month. When 
this point lias been reached, the increase of his 
emoluments depends upon his promotion, and 
takes the foiin of allowances ranging from 
Its. 200 to Es. 500, in additiort to the salary of 
Its. 1,000. There arc at present 30 such allow¬ 
ances. 'fiiere is in every Province a Director 
of Public instruction, 'flic posts of Director 
of Public Instruction arc reserved for the Indian 
Educational Serviej* so long as members of that 
Service can be found well qualified to fill them. 
Their pay dift’eis in different. Provinces :— 

finco receive a salary of Ks. 2,000—100— 
2,500 a month. 

Two receive a salary ti>f l\s. 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Ks. 1,750—50— 
2,000 u month. * 

Two .‘receive a salary of Ks. 1,500—100— 
2,000 a menth. 

One receives a salary of Rs«l,250 rising to 
Us. r,500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay 
of Its. 500, rising by annual increments of 
Ks. 50 a month to Ks. 1.000 a month, except 
in cases in which Local Governments may prefer 
to recruit on the scale of Ks. 500 a month, rising 
by annual increments of Ks. 50 a month to 
Ks, 750 a month. Head Masters are eligible for 
subsequent transfer lo inspectorships or, if quali¬ 
fied, professorships. In all cases, increments of 
salary are given for approved service only. 

For the appointments dealt with «above men 
only are eligible. There are, however, some 
posts in the Indian Education*^ Service which 
arc open to women an$! these comprise appoint, 
ments as Inspectresses of Girls’ Schools,Crinci. 
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pals of Training Colleges, and occasionally 
Headmistresses of Schools. The salary attached 
to these appointments is ordinarily Its. 400 a 
month, rising by annual increments of Its.20 a 
month to 11*. 500 a month. 


Temporary Appointments. 

The Secretary of State is sonv'times requested 
by the Government, of India supply persons 


to fill temporary vacancies in the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service, generally professorships in 
Colleges. Such appointments are made for not 
less than a university year (about nine months), 
jlwith a prospect, in (he case of thoroughly 
^approved service, of future selection to 1)11 
cither a temporary or a permanent appointment. 
The salary is Its. 500 a month, ilsing by annual 
increments of Us. 50 a month. 


Indian Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State for iVlia in Council 
makes appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, according to the numbers 
annually required. 

Candidates must, be not less than 19 but 
under the age of 22 years. 

Candidates must have obtained a degree 
with Honours in some branch of Natural Science 
in a University of England, Wales or Ireland, or 
have passed the Final .bachelor of Science 
Examination in Pure Science in one of the Uni¬ 
versities of Scotland. A degree in Applied 
Science will not he considered as fulfilling those 
conditions. Candidates will be required to 
produce evidence that they have a fair know¬ 
ledge of cither German or French. 

The ordinary period of probation will be two 
years. Jluring that time probationers will he 
required to pass through the Forest ry course 
at one of the following Universities'—Oxford, 

Cambridge or Edinburgh (subject, to the ar¬ 
rangement of a suitable course)—becoming 1 amounts :■_ 

members of that University, if not so already ; 
to obtain the Degree or Diploma in Forestry 
which it grants ; and to satisfy such other tests 
of proficiency as may be deemed necessary. 

During the vacations, the Probationers will, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Studies appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
receive pract'cai instruction in such British and 


Continental forests as may be selected for the 
purpose. 

The Secretary of State for Tndia in Council 
will make payments to each Probationer at the 
rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of 
£ 210 . 

Probationers who obtain a Degree or Diploma 
in Forestry, and also satisfy such other tests of 
proficiency as may bo prescribed, will he appoint¬ 
ed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest 
Department, provided they are of sound con¬ 
stitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment 
in the Indian Forest Service. 

An Assistant Conservator of Forests will 
draw pay at the rate of 11s. 380 a month (equi¬ 
valent. to £904 a year when the rupee is at 
1». 4tl.) from the date of hi*» reporting his arrival 
in India. 

After a service of not less than 20 years, a 
retiling pension not exceeding the following 


Years of 
Completed 
Service. 


Scale of 
Pension. 


20 to 24 
25 and above 


Sixt ieths of 
Average 
Emoluments. 

I 

30 


Maximum 
Limit of Pension. 


Its. 4,000 a year. 
Its. 5,000 a year. 


Indian Geological Survey. 


The Geological Survey Department is at 
1 Director 

3 Superintendents \. 

15 Assistant Superintendents :—• 

For the first live years .. 

Thereafter 
1 Chemist 

Appointments, to the Department are made 
by the Secretary of State for India, v'hey will 
usually be made about July of each year, and 
the probable number of appointments will, if 
possible, be announced about two years in ad¬ 
vance. The age of candidates should not 
exceed 25. Besides a good general education, 
a sound education in geology is essential: a 


present constituted as follows :—• 


Monthly Salary. 


Its. 



2,000 

Its. 

Its. 

1,000 rising by 

80 to 

3,400 

350 „ 

30 „ 

500 

500 

50 „ 

1,000 

500 

50 „ 

1,000 


University degree and a knowledge of French 
or German will be regarded as important quali¬ 
fications ; and certificate's of a high moral 
character will be required. Candidates must 
also have luxl one or two years’practicai training 
in mines, or hi technical laboratories, as may 
be required by the Government of India. First 
appointments are probationary for two years. 


India Office. 


Vacancies in the clerical establishment of the 
Secretary of State for India are filled .from 
among the successful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division), 
which are held from time to time by the Civil 
Service Commissioners for appointments in the 
Homo £ivll Service. T:ie Examination for 


Class I. Clerkships is the same as the open 
Competitive Examination for the Civil Service 
of India, the nature of which is shown in the 
Syllabus given on pages 221-223. Further 
particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
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Indian Public Works Department. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council i 
makes appointments of Assistant Engineers 
in tlie Public Works Department of the Govern- J 
incut of India. rt 

Candidates must have attained the age of 21, I 
and not attained the age of 2+ years. 


3. The various ranks oi the department aro 
as follows:— 

Salary per 
annum 
(Imperial 
Service). 


Candidates must produce e\idence that they 
have (1) obtained one of the University degrees 
mentioned in Appendix 1., or (2) passed the 
A.M.I.O.K. examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as 
may, in the opinion of the Select foil Committee, 
be accepted as approximately equivalent to the 
degrees mentioned. 

The Engineer Establishment of the Indiar 
Public Works Department consists of a staff 
of engineers, military and civil, engaged on the 
construct Ion and maintenance of the various 
public works undertaken by the State in India. 

2. The permanent establishment of the 
Department is reel lilted from the following 
sources:— 

(1) Officers of Boyal Engineers. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Imperial 
Service by the Secretary of State by 
selection from the United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at th<> Government 
Civil Engineering Colleges in India, 
and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 


Chief Engineer ,( First Class 
,, ,, Second Class 

Superintending Engineer, First (’lass . 
„ ,, Second Class .. 

,, „ Third Class .. 

Executive Engineer, 20th year of 
service and following years 
Executive Engineer, 19th year of 

service... 

** »♦ ISt-h ,, )) .. 

»> »» 17th ,, ,> . • 

„ „ 10th. 

,, it 15th ,, . 

*> >» 14th ,, ft ., 

f j ., 13th ,, ft .. 

» „ 12th „ „ .. 

. »* >> I ttk >> >j • • 

Assistant Engineer, 10th ,, ,, .. 

»» ft 9th,, yy .. 

tt »» 8th ,, ,, •. 

tt tt 7tli ,, t) .. 

,, ,, fith ,, ,, .. 

ft tt 5th,, ,> .. 

tt tt 4th ,, » . • 

<» a 3rd ,, i) .. 

» „ . 2nd „ „ .. 

>> >t Kt a , . 


33,000 

30,000 

24,000 

21,000 

18,000 

15,000 

14.400 

13.800 

13.200 

12,600 

12,000 

11.400 

10.800 

10.200 
0,600 
9,000 
8,400 
7,920 
7,440 
6,960 
6,480 
6,000 
5,520 
5,040 
4,560 


The increments will be given for approved service only and* in accordance with the rules 
of the Department. 


Exchange compensation allowance will not he granted to future entiants. 


Promotions above the grade of Executive Engineer are dependent on tne occurrence of 
vacancies in the sanctioned establishment, ancl are made wholly by selection ; mere seniority 
is considered to confer no claim to promotion. 


State Railways. 


The Secretary of State for India in Council 
will, from time to time as may be required, 
make appointments of Assistant Traffic Super¬ 
intendent on Indian State Hallways. 

Candidates must possess one or other of the 
following qualifications, viz.:— 

(a) Not less than two years’ practical ex¬ 
perience of work in the Traffic Depart¬ 
ment of a British or Colonial Uailway 

t together with evidence of a sound general 
* education. 

(b) A degree or diploma of any teaching 

University in the United Kingdom 
granted after not less than three years’ 
study in that University, or*a technical 
diploma or certificate recognized by the 
Secretary of State. 

The establishment of the Superior Traffic 
Department of Indian State hallways consists 
of a staff of officers, military and civil, engaged 
on the various railways administered by the 
State in India. This establishment is recruited 
from the following sources :— 

( i) Officers of Royal Engineers ; 

(ii) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom; 


(iii) Persons appointed in India ; 

(Iv) Occasional admission of other qualified 
persons. 

'the various ranks of the Department are as 


follows :— .!■ 

Traffic Managers 

Salary per 
annum. 
Rs. 

.. 24,000 

Deputy Traffic Managers 

.. 18,000 

District Superintendents:— 

Class 11., Grade 1 

.. 13,200 

„ Grade 2 

.. 12,000 

„ Grade 3 

.. 10,800 

,, Grade 4 

9,600 

„ Grade 5 

8,400 

Assistant Superintendents:— 

Class III., Grade 1 .. 

6,600 

„ Grado>2 

5,400 

„ Grade 3 .. 

.. 4,800 

t „ Grade 4 .. 

3,600 

„ Grade 5 .. 

# 2,400-3,000 


The establishments of the Superior loco¬ 
motive and Carriage and Wagons Departments 
of Indian State Railways consist of officers 
engaged on the variius railways administered 
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Dy the State in India. These establishments 
are recruited from the following sources :— 

( i.) Persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State by selection from the United 
Kingdom; f 

(ii) Persons appointed in India ; Jf 

(iii) Occasional admission of other qualified 

persons. 

The various ranks of thA Departments are 

as follows* 

^ Salary per 

annum 
Us. 

locomotive Superintendents .. .. 24,000 

Deputy Locomotive Superintendent .. 18;000 

Carriage and Wagon Superintendents 

* 18,000 or 21,000 

Deputy Carriage and Wagon Superin¬ 
tendents .. .. .. .. 15,000 

District, Superintendents :— 

Clascal L, (hade 1 .. .. 12,200 

„ (trade 2 .. .. 42,000 

„ Grade 3 .. .. 10,800 

„ Grade, 4 .. .. 0,600 

„ Grade 5 . . .. 8,400 

Assistant Superintendents:— 

Class III., Grade 1 .. .. 6,600 

„ Grade 2 .. .. 5,400 

„ Grade 3 .. .. 4,800 

,, Grade 4 .. .. 8,600 

„ Grade 5 .. 2,400-3,000 


PQ 


Telegraph Department 

The Superior Establishment of the Indian 
Telegraph Department i.( engaged on the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of the various tele¬ 
graph lines belonging to the Government of 
India, and in the supervision of the offices in 
connection therewith. 

The Department is chiefly recruited from 
the United Kingdom. Tye various ranks of 
the Superior Establishment are as follows :— 

Maximum 
Salary 
i per 

mensem. 


Director-General. 

Deputy Director-General 
Directors.. .. j.. 
Deputy Directors 
Chief Superintendents, 1st Class 
Chief Superintendents. 2nd class 
Superintendents, 1st Grade 

2nd Grade .. 


3,000 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,250 

1,000 

850 


Assistant Superintendents, 1st Grade,. 700 

,, ,, 2nd Grade. 550 

„ „ 3rd Grade . 450 

„ „ 4th Grade . 350 


His Majesty's Indian Army. 

A certain number of appointments to the 
Indian Army are offered to Cadets of the Knyal 
Military College, and a certain number to candi¬ 
dates from the Universities. All King’s Cadets 
(British and Indian) and Honorary King’s 
Cadets nominated by the Secretary of SJate for 
India in Council have the option, during their 
last term at the Royal Military College, of 
electing for appointment to the Unattached 
List for the Indian Army, or for appointment 
0 * * 


to commissions in British Cavalry or Infantry. 
The appointments to the Unattached List for 
the Indian Army remaining after the claims of 
the King’s Cadets and Honorary King’s Cadets 
(Indian) have been satisfied are allotted in order 
of merit to Cadets who satisfy the requirements 
of the Regulations respecting admission to the 
Royal Military College, and who elect to com¬ 
pete for such appointments, at each final Exa¬ 
mination at Sandhurst. 

King’s India Cadetships. 

Ten King’s India Cadets arc nominated each 
half-year from among the sons of persons who 
have served in India in the Military or Civil 
Service of His Majesty or of the East India 
Company. A Candidate is not eligible for 
nomination as a King’s India Cadet if he be 
under 17 or over 101. 

A Candidate is not- eligible for nomination 
and his claims will in no circumstances be 
considered until he has < htaim'd (a) a heaving 
Certificate or a Qualifying Certificate, as re¬ 
quired by the Regulations for Admission to the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, in force 
prior to 1012 ; or {b) has qualified at the Army 
Enhance Examination ; or (r) is prepared to 
attend the next examination. The fees of 
King’s India Cadets at the Royal Military Col¬ 
lege are not payable by tile State, except in 
cases where, after due inquiry, their pecuniary 
i circumstances are aseeitained to be such as to 
justify the payment. 

Honorary King’s India Cadetships. 

Three Honorary King’s India Cadets are 
nominated annually by the Secretary of State 
for India. Such Cadets are appointed from— 

(a) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
wlm were* killed in action, or who have died 
of wounds received in action within six 
months of such wounds having been receiv¬ 
ed, or from illness brought on by fatigue, 
privation, or exposure, incident to active 
operations in the field before an enemy, 
within six months after their having been 
first certified to be ill. 

( b ) The sons of officers of the Indian Army, 
who have obtained the brevet substantive 
rank of Major or Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
have performed long or distinguished 
service. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetship carries with 
it no pecuniary advantage. 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 

TJie Nursing establishment is for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
co isists of 

4 Lady Superintendents. 

16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 

71 Nursing Sisters. 

The numbers in these grades are subject to 
alteration. 

Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment; 
must be over 27 and under 32 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at; 
least three years’ preliminary training and ser¬ 
vice combined in the wards of a British general 
hospital or hospitals of not less than 100 beda 
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in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a staff of 
Nursing Sisters is maintained. 

The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a medical 
Board to be physically fit for further service 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and third term at the option of the 
Government, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom¬ 
mended by the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum¬ 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
hi the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
tlio age of 55 years, or in either of Hie other 
grades beyond the age of 50 years. 

Rates Of Pdy. 

(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light, 
and punkah-pullers.) 

its. per mensem. 

Lady Superintendent .. 300 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister over 

five years in grade .. 325 „ 

Senior Nursing Sister un¬ 
der five years in grade .. 300 „ 

Nursing Sister over five 

years hi grade .. .. 200 „ 

Nursing Sister under five 

year in grade .. ., 175 ;; 

Royal Indian Marine. 

All first appointments of executive officers in 
tho Royal Indian Marine arc made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India. 

The limits of age. for appointment, to the 
junior executive rank, that of Sub-Lieutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed win) does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate; 
certificates for foreign-going steamships will 
not be accepted. 


Bay and Allowances. 

Tho present establishment of officers of the 
Royal Indian Marine and th£ir allowances are 
as follows:— 

r 32 Commanders on pay ranging 

' per mensem. 

front Rs 350 to Rs. 500, in 
addition to staff or command 
piy- 

per mensem. 

f Lieutenants on 
completing eight 
years’ seniority . On Rs. 300; 
Lieutenants ou 
completing six 
years’ seniority . On Rs. 250. 
Lieutenants on 
72-j completing 

three years’ 
seniority .. Pa Rs, 200, 
Lieutenants under 
three years’ 
seniority .. On Rs. 150. 
Sub-Lieutenants .. On Rs. 125. 

..Sub-Lieutenants .. On Rs. 100. 

Total .. JO 1. 

In addition, 3 Commanders and 8 lieutenants 
are. at present employed in tho Marine Survey 
of India. 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num¬ 
bers so reserved and i.he allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as follows 

Allowances 
per mensem. 

Rs. 

4 Shore appointments ., 400—1000 

16 Port appointments ., .. 320— 870 

per diem. 

11 Marine Survey appointments 4—20 
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The Indian Civil Service. 


In the early years of tlio eighteenth century 
the East Jmlia Company was still little more 
than a body of traders. The genesis of the 
Indian Civil Service is to be sought in the modi¬ 
fications which the Company underwent as it 
found itself year by year more involved in the 
government of the country with which it was 
trading. It was gradually realised that neither 
the pay nor the training of the Writers. Factors 
and Merchants of the Company was adequate 
to the administrative woik which they were 
called on to pcifoim. As a result this work 
was often indifferently done, and corruption 
was rife. To Lord Cornwallis is due the credit 
of having reorganized the administrative branch 
of the Company’s service, in accordance with 
three mam prine'ples from which there has 
been hitherto no deviation. These were that 
every civil servant should covenant neither to 
engage in trade nor to receive presents, that the 
Company on their side should provide salaries 
sufficiently handsome to remove the tempta¬ 
tion to supplement them by illegitimate means, 
and that, in order that the best men might be 
attracted the principal administrative posts 
under the Council should he reserved for mem¬ 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service as it was 
called. The first of these principles is embodied 
not only in the covenant which every mem¬ 
ber of the service still lias to sign on appoint¬ 
ment, but also iu the “Government Ser¬ 
vants’ Conduct Rules,’’ which are applicable 
to every civil department, however recruited. 
As regards the second, the scale of salaries 
originally prescribed was so handsome that it 
lias not yet been considered expedient to 
undertake any general revision of it. The list 
of reserved posts remains, too much the same 
as in 1793, though certain modifications have 
been introduced to meet Indian aspirations. 

At first nominations to the service were 
mado by the Directors, but. this rigid, was with¬ 
drawn by Act of Parliament in 1853, and since 
1855 appointments have been open to public 
competition, all natural-born subjects of the 
Crown being eligible. The age-limits and other 
conditions of examination have varied con¬ 
siderably from time to time, but at present 
candidates arc examined between the ages of 
22t and 24. At first young officers were sent 
straight to their appointments on recruitment, 
but iu 1800 Lord Wellesley established a col¬ 
lege at Fort William for their preliminary train¬ 
ing. This was no( a success and in 1805 a 
college at Ilaileybury was substituted, and for 
53 years nominees underwent a two years’ 
training then* before proceeding to India. At 
present a year’s course at a British University 
is prescribed, and at the close of this year tliert' 
is a further examination. Failure to jlUss this 
means final loss of appointment, and seniority 
in the service is determined by combining the 
result of the open competition and this final 
compulsory examination. 

The Statute of 1793 (33 Geo. cap. 52) modi¬ 
fied in 1861, sets forth the list of offices reserved 
for members of the Indian Civil Service. Jt 
includes among others the offices of secretaries 


and under-secretaries to governments, com¬ 
missioners of revenue, Civil and Sessions Judges, 
Magistrates and fJollectors* of Districts (in 
t(e regulation provinces) and joint and assist¬ 
ant Magistrates and Collectors. In the non 
regulation provinces, many of the above posts 
are held by milit/.y officers. In addition to 
these reserved ppts there are many other 
appointments whnh the Indian Civilian can 
hold. He is no!', however, debarred front 
permanent appointment as Governor-General 
or Goverror. the highest office he can attain 
being those of Lieutenant-Governor and Mem¬ 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Despite the complete eligibility of natives 
of India, and despite the numbers oi Indians 
who now seek jtheir education in England, 
comparatively few have succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing appointments by open competition. On 
the 1st of April 1913 only 46 of the 1,319 civi¬ 
lians on the cadre were natives of India. In 
1870 an important Act (33 Viet. cap. 33) was 
added to the statute-book which allowed the 
appointment ot “natives of India of proved 
merit and ability ” to any of the offices re¬ 
served by law to members of the Covenanted 
< ivii Service, such officers wore known as Sta¬ 
tutory or IJneovenantod Civilians. This method 
of appointm nt was dropped in 1889, and 
facilities were afforded to Indians for promo¬ 
tion through the ranks of the Provincial Ser¬ 
vice. 

The young civilian, pn joining his appoint¬ 
ment in India, is attached ty» a district as 
assistant to the Collector. He is given Limited 
magisterial powers, and after pas-sing examin¬ 
ations in the vernacular and in departmental 
matters he attains to full magisterial powers 
and holds charge of a rcvenuV subdivision. 
During this period he is liable to be selected 
for the judicial branch and become an Assist¬ 
ant. Judge. In course of time promotion occurs 
and lie becomes either Collector and District 
Magistrate, or District, and Sessions Judge : 
this promotion does hof!' generally occur lieforo 
he lias served for at least ten years. The 
District Judge is the principal civil tribunal of 
the district and wields extensive appellate 
powers. In his capacity as Sessions Judge 
he tries the more impdvtant criminal cases 
of the district. 

'Hie Collector is not merely chief magistrate 
and revenue officer of his district. He also 
forms a court of appeal fron subordinate ma¬ 
gistrates, supi rvises municipalities and local 
boards, D tj.‘iief excise officer and district re¬ 
gistrar, and iu general represents Government 
iu tin eyes of the people. The Collector and 
his assistants are expected to travel over their 
charges ; touring rules vary in different pro¬ 
vinces, but in Bombay the Collector spends 
four and his assistants seven months in th 
year on tour. 

By the time the highest grades in the offices 
of Collector or Judge^are reached the Civilian 
has, as a rule, nearly completed the 25 years 
which ore necessary before lie can retire. 
Should he elect to continue in service, there 


? The Chief Revenue Officer of a District is known as the Collector in the “regulation 
irdvincos” of Bengal, Ma Iras, Bombay, Agra and Bchar and Orissa. Elsewhere he is the 
lejputy Commissioner, and Ids assistants arc Assistant Commissioners.^ § 
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are still posts to which he can look forward 
for promotion. On the one hand, he may 
become, a Commissioner or even a Member 
of Council, and on the other.dhere arc Judicial 
Commissionerships and scat* on High Comi 
Benches. Such is the normal career of a Civi¬ 
lian, but. this, by no means, completes the 
account of his prospeets, foe nearly one-fourtli 
of the service is, as a rule, efl* loyed in posts— 
some resen ed and some no'V—out of the re¬ 
gular line. A number of (Uvilians are em¬ 
ployed in the Imperial and provincial Secre¬ 
tariats, some are in political employ in the 
Native States, others hold responsible, posi¬ 
tions in the Customs, Police, Salt, Post Office 
and other departments, or supervise big muni¬ 
cipalities ^nd public trusts. 

The Civilian may retire after 25 years’ ser¬ 
vice and in the ordinary way must retire on 
reaching the ago of 55. He contributes through¬ 
out his se#ice to a pension which is fixed, 
regardless of whether lie has risen to bo a 
Lieutenant-Governor, or has remained at the 
foot of the ladder. Every Civilian, moreover, 
married or single, subscribes to an annuity 
fund which provides for the widows and orphans 
of deceased members of the service. 

The conditions of recruitment, training, pay, 
leave, pension and other matters affecting 
the Indian Civil Service are at present under 
enquiry by the Boyal Commission, of which 
Lord Islington is President. Special atten¬ 
tion is being paid to the question of the feasi¬ 
bility of increasing facilities for the admission 
of natives of India to tne service and the re¬ 
port of the Commission is awaited with con¬ 
siderable interest. 

Public Services Commission .< 

In July, 1912, it was announced that the 
king had been pleased to approve the appoint¬ 
ment of a Boyal Commission to examine and 
report upon the Public Services in India. The 
Royal Commission is constituted as follows:— 

Chairman .—The Bight Hon. Lord Islington, 
k.o.m.o. * 

The Earl of Bonaldshay, M.P. 

Sir Murray llammick, k.o.S.i., O.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.c.i.E., Member of 
the Council of India. • 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Frank George S1J, Esq., O.8.I., Indian Civil 
Service. 

Mahadev Bhaskar ChaubaL Esq., o.s.i., 
Member of the Governor of Bombay’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council* m 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., C.I.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 


Walter Cullcy Madge, Esq., c.l.E., Member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Abdur Bahim, Esq., Judge of the Madras 
High Court. 

James Ramsay Mac Donald, Esq., M.P. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq., Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Terms of Reference are as follows 

To examine and report upon the following 
matters in connexion with the Indian Civil 
Service, and other civil services, Imperial and 
Provincial:— 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the 
systems of training and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, 
and pension. 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the em¬ 

ployment of non-Europeans and the 
working of the existing system of divi¬ 
sion of services into Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial ; 

and generally to consider the requirements of 
the Public Service, and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

Work of the Commission— The Boyal 

Commission visited India in the cold weather 
of 1912-13, and toured extensively in India, 
including Burma, confining their attention 
mostly to hearing the evidence of and relating 
to the Indian Civil Service. They subsequently 
sat in London and in October, 1913, again left 
for India to enquire into 28 Services other than 
the Indian Civil and the Provincial Services. 
They assembled first at Delhi on November 
3rd, and examined Imperial officers and wit¬ 
nesses from the United Provinces, the Pun¬ 
jab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
They then assembled at Calcutta in the middle 
of December, to hear witnesses from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Burma. 

Early in February the Boyal Commission 
will go to Madras, and will complete the tour 
at Bombay, where witnesses from Western 
India and the Central Provinces will be heard. 
In order that, adequate time may be given 
for dealing with the numerous technical point- 
arising in respect of the various Services, tho 
Commission will sit in two sections, each speci¬ 
alising as regards those points on its own 
list of Services, but there will be ample con¬ 
sideration of all important matters by the full 
Commission, and there will be no division of 
the Commission regarding the four more im¬ 
portant Services, namely, the Medical, Educa¬ 
tional, Public Works and Railways. 

The Commission is expected to return to 
for consideration of its report early 


England 

in^April. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

The Medical Service under the control of vants and their families, the administration 
the Government of India consists of some of the civil hospitals of the large towms, and 
seven hundred and sixtw-cight medical men the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
recruited in England by*competitive exami- saries provided either by the Government 
nation : and has as its primary duty the care or private cliarity for the inhabitants of the 
of the native troops and of the British Officers, larger villages. Moreover the Service pro- 
and their# families, attached to them. But vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
in the course of rat her *more than a century dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
and a half other duties and responsibilities tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
liave accrued to it, so ttiat there are in addi- epidemic disease. It is also represented in 
tion tlie provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
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and in Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates. The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent; and 
up to quite recently the Officers in the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly the Service pro¬ 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
arisen in India during the last fifteen years, 
and others who as Professors at the large medi¬ 
cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous medical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising influence of Western Medicine. 

This remarkable combination of duties and 
responsibilities in a single Service has slowly 
evolved from the system, initiated in quite 
early days by the old East India Company, 
of providing “ Chirugeons ” from England, 
on Clio nomination of the Board of Directors 
in London, for the care of tlie people and sol¬ 
diers in the Indian “ Factories ", and on the 
ships trading with the East. Besides these 
men the Company maintained several medical 
services, including those of St. Helena, the 
West Coast of Sumatra, Prince, of Wales Island, 
and the China Coast. The Surgeons on the 
Company’s lndiamen were frequently uti¬ 
lised for emergent work in India, as in the 
case of the Mahratta War of 1780 and other 
military operations of that time, for duty 
with troops, and sometimes to fill vacancies 
occurring among those who would now be 
styled “ civil surgeons.” 

Organisation. —The Indian Medical 

Service practically dates from the year 1704 
when tho scattered medical officers serving 
in India were united into one body : later 
this was divided into the three medical “ Es¬ 
tablishments ” of Bengal, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay. In 1706 the Medical Service was divided 
into two brandies, military and civil, the latter 
being regarded as primarily army medical 
officers, lent temporarily for civil duties, in 
which they formed a reserve for the Indian 
Army, and were consequently liable to recall 
at any time. This position was confirmed 
by the Council of Lord Cornwallis in 1788 ; 
and has been in existence ever since with great 
advantage to the mililary authorities in times 
of military stress. In 1898 the officers of 
the Service were given military rank, and since 
1906 all the names have been borne on one 
list, though men on entering the service are 
allowed to elect a Presidency in which they 
will serve on entering the Civil Department. 

The Service was thrown open to Indiarts 
by the India Act of 1853, the first competitive 
examination being held in January 1855, when 
the list wns headed by a Bengalee student 
who subsequently attained distinction. It 
was calculated by Lt.-Col. Crawfurd. I, M. S., 
(the talented historian of the Service) that 
from January 1855 to the end of 1910, eighty- 
nine men of pure Indian extraction had 
entered the Service. The proportion now 
shows signs of yearly increase. The total 

umber of Indians at present in the Service 
Is a little more than five per cent, of the whole : 
While, of the successful candidates during the 


past five years, 17.6 per cent, have been men 
born and bred in the country. 

Method of Entry.— Entrance into the Ser¬ 
vice is now determined on the results of 
competitive examinations held twice a year 
in 'London, the Regulations regarding which, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension rela/mg thereto, may be ob¬ 
tained on application to the Military Secre¬ 
tary at tiie Indie. Office. Candidates must 
be natural-born rubiects of His Majesty, of 
European or EasV Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in tho opinion of tho 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissions in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
married or unmarried. They musf possess, 
under the Medical Acts in force at the timo 
of their appointment, a qualification regi¬ 
strable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to complete more 
than three times. Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 21 
and 28 years of age on the 1st February in that 
year, and candidates for the July examination 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
1st August. 

The candidate will bo examined by tho 
Examining Board in the following subjects, 
and the highest number of marks obtainable 
will bo distributed as follows 

(1) Medicine, including Thera¬ 

peutics . 1,200 Marks. 

(2) Surgery, including diseases 

of the eye .. r.. 1,200 „ 

(3) Applied Aifatomy and 

Physiology .. .. 600 „ 

(4) Pathology and Bacterio¬ 

logy . * 900 „ 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of 

Women and Children ., 600 „ 

(6) Materia Medica, Pharma¬ 

cology and Toxicology.. 600 

N.B. —The Examination in Medicine and 
Surgery will be in* pfcrt practical, and will 
include operations on the dead body, the appli¬ 
cation of surgical apparatus, and the examina¬ 
tion of medical and surgical patients at the 
bedside. 

Having gained a place tt the entrance exami¬ 
nation, the successful candidates will be com¬ 
missioned as Lieutenants on probation, and will 
be granted about a month’s leave. They will 
then he required to attend two successive 
courses of two months each at the Royal Army 
Medical College, and at Aldershot respectively. 

Officers appointed to the Indian Medical 
Service will be placed on one list, their position 
on it being determined by the combined results 
of the preliminary and final examinations. 
They will be liable for military employment in 
any part of India, but with a view to future 
transfers to civil employment, tiiey will stand 

C ted to one of the following civil areas (1) 
dras and Burma; (J?) Bombay, with Aden; (3) 
Upper Provinces, i.e., United Provinces, Punjab 
and Central Provinces; (4) Lower Provinces, 
i.e., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

'J’lie allocation of officers to these areas of 
employment will be determined jipon a consi¬ 
deration of all the circumstances, including as 
, far as possible tho candidate’s own wishes 
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The whole course lasts for four months, 
after which the . duly gazetted Lieutenants 
proceed to India, 1 and for the first years of 
theii service arc attached, to native regi¬ 
ments in any part of the country. The doctor 
is an officer of the regiment, as was the catT 
in the old days of the Army Medical Depart¬ 
ment. Of late years it lias.been proposed to 
form the members of the Sciyice into a corps 
on the lines of the British Mldical Service, by 
forming station hospitals fol native troops, 
thereby releasing the doctorlfrom regimental 
life. This reform appears to have fallen 
through for the picsent, but is likely to be 
brought into operation within a very few 
years. Several appointments in the Civil 
Department arc now reserved for Indians 
recruited m the country. 

Organisation. —The Head of the Service 
is the Dirqgtor General, who is an official 
of the Government of India and its adviser 
on medical matters, lie is also concerned 
with questions of promotion of officers to 
administrative rank, and of the selection of 
men for admission to the civil department. 
Attached to his office and under his general 
supervision is the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, who is to have 
the control of the new Sanitary Scivice, a 
department which is undergoing enlargement 
and rc-arrangcmcnt. In each Presidency or 
Province there is a local head of the civil 
medical service and medical adviser of the 
local administration, vvly> is either a Surgeon 
General, or an Inspector of Civil Hospitals 
of the rank of Colonel. Til# medical service 
in each province consists of the Sanitary 
Branch and the purely professional. The 
former is composed of Sanitary Commissioners 
of Districts, wlfo by keeping large tracts of 
country under observation are in a position to 


advise their respective governments of the 
existence of epidemics, and on the propel* 
methods of dealing with them and cf prevent¬ 
ing their spread. It is, however, through the 
Civil Surgeon that the visitor to India will 
come in contact with the Service. This official 
is something more than a general practitioner, 
as lie is expected to be the leading medical and 
surgical authority in a large dihtrict consist¬ 
ing cf a million or more of souls. Owing to 
the varied experience obtained in India by 
the members of the Civil Medical Department, 
this official is generally a man of the highest 
professional attainments, especially so in the 
case of those senior men holding appointments 
in the larger towns. Uis duties arc to givo 
medical aid to the civil servants and tlicir 
families, and to administer the hospital which 
has been provided by Government in each 
headquarter town. In many cases too he 
will have the additional charge of the local 
jail, and be the Sanitary adviser of the Muni¬ 
cipality. Accustomed to meet the most serious 
emergencies of his profession, and to rely en¬ 
tirely on his own skill and judgement, the 
Civil Surgeon in India has given to the Indian 
Medical Service a reputation for professional 
efficiency which cannot be excelled by any 
other public medical service. Travellers in 
India falling sick within call of any of the 
larger towns can therefore rely on obtaining 
the highest professional skill in the shape of 
the ordinary Civil Surgeon of the I. M. S. There 
have lately been sighs that the popularity of 
the medical service of India is waning in the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom, and 
consequently there is a suspicion that a class 
of man is now entering it of a somewhat lower 
type than that which has made the Service 
famous. It is to be hoped that the Indian 
Government will act with perspicuity in a 
matter o* such great public importance. 


Pay and Allowance.— The following arc the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by officer 
of the Indian Medical Service when employed on the military side. 
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Lieutenant 
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Captain 
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,, after 5 years’service 
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150 

475 
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„ after 7 years’ service .. 

„ after 10 years’ service .. 
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600 
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150 

575 

650 

Major .. .. • 
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„ after 15 years’ service 
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Pensions and Half-Pay. —Officers arc allowed to retire on pension on completing 17 years’ 
service, the amount, they receive varying with the proviso number of years.,they have served. 
The lowest rate for 17 years’ service is £300 per annum, and the rate for 30 years £700 per annum. 
The increases in pension for each additional year’s service over 17 are somewhat higher in tin; 
last 5 than in the first 8 of the 13 years between^hc shortest andTongest periods of pensionable 
service Service for pension reckons from date of first commission, and includes all leave taken 
under the rules quoted. Additional pensions for wounds and injuries received in action or in the 
performance of military duty are awarded to officers of the Indian-Medical Service on the same 
terms as to combatant officers of the Indian Army. All officers of/he. rank of lieutenant-colonel 
and major are placed on the retired list on attaining the age of 55 yftrs : the greatest age to which 
any officer can serve being 62. The claims to pensions of widows and families of officers are 
treated un ler the provisions of such (loyal Warrant regulating thef-Tant of pensions to the widows 
and families of British officers as may be in force at the time being. The widows and families 
of officers are also entitled to pension- under the Indian Service Family Pension Kccutations 
for the benefits of which all officers must, as a condition of their appointment, subscribe from 
the date of their arrival in India, except, in the case of natives of India, for whom it is optional. 


Principal Civil Appointments. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Number 

of 

Appoint¬ 
ments 
in each 
Class. 

Salary per Mensem. 

When held 
by a 

Lieutenant 

Colonel. 

When held 
by a Major. 

G- 

Whcn 
held by 
Captain. 

When 
held by 
Lieute¬ 
nant. 



Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Fnspeetois-Oencral of Civil Hospitals 

0 

2,250-2,500 




Sanltarv Commissioner with Government 

1 

2,000-2,000 




of India. 






Inspectors-Gcneral of Prisons .. .. 

8 

1,500-2,000 




Principals of Medical Colleges .. .. 

5 

1,0)50-1,800 

1,200-1,300 



Professorial Appointments .. .. 

32 

1,500-1,0)50 

1,050-1,150 

800-950 

750 

Sanitary Commissioners .. .. .. 

8 

1,250-1,800 




l'eputy Sanitary Commission its 

13 

1,450-1,600 

1*000-1,100 

1 750-900 

700 

jtaeteriological Appointments 

11 

1,500-1,600 

1,050-1,150 

700-900 

60 

Superintendents of Central Lunatic 

0 

1.400-1,550 

1,050-1,150 

700-9CO 

550 

Asylums 



I 



Superintendents of Central Gaols.. 

31 

1,300-1,550 

850-1,150 

(K10-75P 

550 

Civil Surgeoncies (First Class) 

37 

1,300-1,450 

! 850-950 

600-750 

550 

Civil Surgeoncies (Second Class) .. 

171 

1,200-1,350 

750-850 

500-650 

450 

Probationary Chemical Examiner 

1 



600-750 

550 

Officers deputed to Plague Duty 


l’,45() | 

1,000-1*100 

750-900 

700 


(For eatariet of Chief Officers, see pages 270 - 274 ), 
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Warrant of Precedence in India. 


(Brought up to 1 January, 1913.) 
VICTORIA, by the Brace of€rod of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Qucoij, 

Defender of the Faith, Empress of India,-— 
To all to whom these presents shall come : 

Whkrkas it hath been nwesented unto TJs 
that it is advisable that the raftk and precedence 
of persons holding appoiutmluts in the East 
Indies as regulated by Oui* Royal Warrant, 
dated the 18th day of October, 1876, should be 
altered, We do therefore hereby declare that it 
is Our will and pleasure that in lieu of the table 
laid down in Our said recited Warrant, the fol¬ 
lowing talJte be henceforth observed with respect 
to the rank and precedence of the persons here¬ 
inafter named, viz. : — 

J. Cover^r-Oeneral and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Madras, Bombay ami Bengal. 

3. President of the Council of the Governor- 
General. 

4. Lieutenant-Governor when in his own 
territories. 

5. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

6. Lieutenant-Governor. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Ordinary Members of the Council of the 
Governor-General. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of Hej Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 

that of Bengal. • 

12. Bishops of Madras ami Bombay. 

13. Ordinary Members of Council in Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 

14. General Officers Commanding the 
Northern and Southern Armies; Chief of the 
Geiioral Staff. 

15. Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces and Assam, Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore, and Apirnfcs to the Govornor- 
Gcneral in Kajputana, Central India, ami 
Baluchistan ; Executive Members of the Council 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa ; 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner of tha North-West Frontier 
Province. [Notf.—-W hen within their own 
jurisdiction these pffieers take precedence of 
those mentioned in Article 141. 

16. Puisne Judges of a High Court. 

17. Chief Judge of a Chief Cdurt. 

18. Mitytarj^Officcrs above the ran£ of Major- 
General. 

lft. Additional Members of the Council of the 
Governor.General for making Laws and Regu¬ 
lations ; Chairman of the Railway Board. 

20. Bjshops of Lahore, Rangoon, Nagpur and 
Lucknow. 

21. Secretaries to the Government of India, 

Joint Secretary to the Gotrprnmcnt of India in 
thp Pub|ic Works Department; and Members 
of the Railway Board. f 

22 . Commissioner in Sind. 

23. Judges of a Chief Court, Recorder of 
Rangoon and Judicial Commissioners, Buraia. 

24. Chief Secretaries to the* Governments of 
Madras and Bombay ; thief Commissioner of 


25 Major-Generals, Members of a Board of 
Revenue, Commissioners of Revenuo and 
Customs, Bombay; Financial Commissioners, 
Punjab and Burma; the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation ; and the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Service. 

26. Judicial Commissioners, including Addi¬ 
tional Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, and Sind. 

27. Additional Members of the Councils of the 
Governors -of Madras. Bombay and Bengal for 
making Laws and Regulations, Members of tho 
Legislative Council of a Lieutenant-Governor. 

28. Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities. 

First Class. 

29. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Comptroller and Auditir-General. 

32. Commissioners of Divisions, the Super¬ 
intendent. of Port Blair, and Residents, Political 
Agents, and Superintends drawing Rs, 2,000 
a month and upwards (not being Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners of British Districts), 
within their respective charges; the Revenue 
and Judicial Commissioners in Baluchistan, 
within Baluchistan and the Agency Territories. 

33. Chief Seeeretaries to Local Governments 
other than those of Madras and Bombay. 

34. Surveyor-General of India, Directors- 
General of the Post Office, of Telegraphs in India 
and of Railways, Chief Engineers, first class, 
the Directors of Railway Construction and 
Railway Traffic, Accountants-Gcneral, Military 
and Public Works Departments, Director, Royal 
Indian Marino, and Manager, North-Western 
Railway. 

35 Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

36. Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and 

Bombay. 

37. Brigadlers-Gcnoral; Consuls-Genoral. 

38. Commissioners of Divisions ; the Revenuo 
and Judicial Commissioners in Baluchistan 
when in Kalat or Las Bela or elsewhere without 
the limits of ills charge. 

39. Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Opium Agents, Beneras and Bibar, and 
Director, Central Criminal Intilligcnco De¬ 
partment. 

40. Secretaries and Joint. Secretaries tp Local 
Governments, and Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. 

• SE0O1P CLASS). 

41. Members of the Indian Civil Service pf 
23 years’ standing and Colonels ; Consuls. 

42. Military Secretary to the Vlccfpy. 

43. Judicial Coipnpssjonqry of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and Baluchistan ; the 
Superintendent of Port Blair; Residents, 
Political Agents, and Superintendents drawing 
Rs. 2,000 a month and upwards (not being Col¬ 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts). 

44. InspectorrGoneral of Forpsta in India 
Director of the Geological Survey, and Director? 
General of Education in India; Sanjtary Cpm, 
missloner with tjjp Government of India. 
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45. Standing Counsel to tho Government of 
India. 

40, Directors of Public Instruction, and 
Inspect ors-General of Police and Prisons under 
Local Governments, and Accountants-Gcneral. 

47. Survey Commissioner and Director of 
Land Accords and Agriculture, Bombay ; Com¬ 
missioners of Settlements; and Controllers of 
Military Accounts. 

48. Chief or Senior Civil Sccerlary to a Local 
Administration. 

49. Chief Engineers, second and third classes ; 
Deputy Surveyor-General; Deputy Director- 
General of 'telegraphs in India, and Director-in- 
Chief, Indo-European Telegraph Department, 
and Secretary to the hailway Hoard. 

50. Divisional, and District and Sessions 
Judges, Collectors and Magistrates of Districts ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Superintendent of Port Blair; and the Chief 
Officer of each Presidency Municipality ; within 
their respective charges ; Officers in charge of 
Zhob, Ouctta-Pishin, and Thal-Chotiali Dis¬ 
tricts throughout their respective charges. 

51. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran¬ 
goon, and Nagpur. 

52. Deputy Secretaries to the Government of 
India and Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

53. The Senior Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

54. Itcmcmbranccrs of Legal Affairs and Gov¬ 
ernment Advocates under Local Governments; 
Chief Conservators of Forests. 

55. Officers in the First Class Graded List of 
Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; Controller of Printing and 
Stationery. 

Thiud Class. 

56. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
18 years’ standing and Lieutenant-Colonels. 

57. Tho Deputy Director, Koyal Indian 
Marine. 

58. Tho Assistant Director, Royal Indian 
Marine. 

59. Commanders and Inspectors of Machi¬ 
nery, Royal Indian Marine. 

60. Political Agents and Superintendents 
drawing less than Ks. 2,000 a month (not being 
Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of British 
Districts) within their own charges ; Political 
Agent in Kalat; District Judges in Lower 
Burma and Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon, within their respective charges. 

61. Secretaries to Local Administrations other 
than those already speeifled ; the First Assistant 
to tho Agent to the Governor-General in liaj i- 
rhlstan ; First Assistants to the R cedents at 
Hyderabad and Mysore, and to the Agents to 
tin* Governor-General in Rajputana and Central 
India. 

62. Consulting Engineers to the Government 
of India for Railways; Consulting Architect 
and Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

63. Private Secretaries to Governors. 

64. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

65. Admintstrators-Gencral. 

66 . Sanitary Commissioners under Local 
Governments • Postmasters - General; the 
Comptroller, Post Office; and Conservators of 
Forests, first* grade. 


67. Directors of Public Instruction, Inspectors- 
General of Police and Prbpns under Local 
Administrations, Comptrollers and Deputy 
Auditors-Gencral,|find Deputy Director, Central 
Criminal Intelligence Department. 

^ 68. Managers of State Railways other than 
the North-Western Railway ; Chairmen of the 
Port Trust., Bombay, and Rangoon ; and Chair¬ 
man of the Port jfrust, Calcutta. 

09. Vice-ChairiKan of the Port Trust, 
Calcutta ; Direct! rs of Traffic and Construction, 
Indian Telograpn Department; Directors of 
Telegraphs, first class ; Examiners of Accounts, 
Public Works Department, first class; Officers 
of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways, first class, first grade ; Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers, Public Works Department, first 
class ; Superintendents of the Survey of India 
Department, first grade. 

70. Inspect ors-General of Registration and 
Directors of Land Records and Agriculture, and 
Excise Commissioners under Local Govern¬ 
ments. 

71. Seinor Chaplains other than those 
already specified. 

72. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

73. Officers in the Second Class Graded List 
of Civil Offices not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service; Political Agents and 
Superintendents in Baluchistan drawing less 
than Its. 2,000, and Political Agents in Haraoti 
and Tonk, when outside their respective charges 
(unless their Army rank or standing in the 
Civil Service gives them a higher place). 

F*)uitTii Class. 

74. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
12 years’ standing, and Majors ; Vice-Consuls ; 
District Judges in Lower Buriny. and Judge of 
Small Cause Court, Rangoon (outside their 
respective charges). 

75. Lieutenants of over 8 years’ standing, and 
Chief Eivgineers of the Royal Indian Marine; 
Chief Accountant, Office of the Director of 
Ordnance Factories.,, r 

76. Government Solicitors. 

77. Inspcotors-Gencral of Registration, Sani¬ 
tary Commissioners, and Directors of Land 
Records and Agriculture under Local Adminis¬ 
trations ; Civil Engineer^ Adviser to the Director 
of Ordnance Factories. 

78. Officers in the Third Class Graded List of 
Civil Officers not reserved for Members of the 
Indian Civil Service ; Deputy Accountant, office 
of tho Director bf Ordnance Factories. 

The entries in the above tablft apply exclu¬ 
sively to the persons entered therein, and, while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not apply to the non-official commu¬ 
nity resident in India, the members of which 
shall take their place according to usage. 

Officers in the above table will take precedence 
in order of the numbers of the entries. Those 
Included in one number will take precedence 
inter se according to the date of entry into that 
number. 

Wlie'll an officer holdR more than one position 
In the table, he will fie entitled to fine highest 
position accorded to him. 

Officers who are temporarily officiating In any 
number in the tabic w*ll rank in that number 
below permanent incumbents, <] 
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All officers not mentioned in the above table, 
whose rank is jegulatcd by comparison with 
rank in the army, to have the same rank with 
reference to civil servantsjas is enjoyed by 
Military Officers of equal grades. J 

Ail other persons who may not be mentioned 
in this table, to take rank according to general 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in council in case any 
question shall arise. I 

Nothing in the foregoing if iles to disturb the 
existing practice relating to precedence at Native 
Courts, or on occasions of intercourse with 
Natives, and the Governor-General in Council to 
be empowered to make rules for such occasions 
in case any dispute shall arise. 

All ladies to take place according to the rank 


herein assigned to. their respective husbands; 
with the exception of wives of Peers, and of 
ladies having precedence in England inde¬ 
pendently of their husbands, and who are not in 
rank below the daughters of Barons, such ladies 
to take place according to their several ranks, 
with reference to Hiich precedence in England, 
immediately after the wives of Members of 
the Council of the Governor-General. 

Given at Our Court at Windsor this tenth 
day of December, in the year of Our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight, and in the sixty-second 
year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command. 

(Signed) George Hamilton. 


Supplementary Graded List of Civil Offices not Reserved for Members of the Indian 
Civil ^Service Prepared Under the orders of the Governor-General in Council. 


♦First Class—(N o. 55 of the Warrant). 

Assay Master of the Mint, Calcutta and 
Bombay. 

Chief Judges of Presidency Courts of Small 
Causes. 

Commissioners of Police, Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Rangoon. 

Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

Deputy Comptroller-General. 

Director-General of Archeology. 

Director-General of Statistics. 

Director of the Botanical Survey of Tndla. 

Inspector-General of Agriculture in India. 

Masters of'the Mint, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India. 

Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Madras. 

Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys. 

♦Second Class —(No. 73 of the Warrant). 

Adviser on Chinese Affairs in Burma. 

Agent General in India for the Briiish Pro¬ 
tectorates in Afiica u»^lej the Administration 
of the Foreign Office. 

Chief Collector of Customs, Burma. 

Chief Constructor of the Royal Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay. 

Chief Inspector of Hines in India. 

Chief Presidency Magistrates. 

Chief Superintendents of the Telegraph 
Department. 

Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, 
Sind. • 

Collectors # and Magistrates of Districts; 
and Deputy Commissioners of Dis#icts and of 
Settlements. 

Conservators of Forests, 2nd and 3rd 
Grades. 

Deputy Accountants-Gcneral under Local 
Governments. 

Deputy Directors of Telegraphs. 

Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral of Police. 

Deputy Superintendentaof Port Blair. 

Directors of the Persian Gulf Section, and 
of the Persian Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Director of Telegraphs, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Classes. • • 


Divisional and District and Sessions Judges. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Government Astronomer, Madras. 

Government Emigration Agents at Calcutta 
for British Guiana and Natal, and for Trinidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica, and Mauiitius. 

Imperial Bacteriologist. 

Inspector of Mines to the Government of 
India. 

Librarian, Imperial Library. 

Officers in charge of the Records of the Go¬ 
vernment of India. 

Officers of the Indian Educational Service, 
and of the graded Educational Service drawing 
Rs. 1,250 a month and upwards. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish¬ 
ment of State Railways, 1st Class, 2nd and 
3rd Grades. 

Principal of the Mayo College at Ajmerc. 

Principal of the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 

Reporter on Economic Products. 

Superintendent of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta. 

SuiHTintemle.its, Geological Survey of India. 

Superintendents of Revenue Survey and 
Assessment, Bombay. 

Superintendents of the, Survey of India 

Department, 2nd Grade. 

Superintending Engineers, Public Works 

Department, 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

Under Secretaries to the Government of India 
♦Third Class —(No. 78 of the Warrant). 

Agricultural Chemist. 

• Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms. 

^ Assistant, Inspector-General of Forests. 

Assistant Secretaries to the Government of 
India. 

Chief Chemical Examiner, Central Chemical 
Laboratory, Nainital. 

Collector of Stamp Revenue, Superintendent 
of Excise Revenue, and Deputy Collector of 
Land Revenue,, Calcutta. 

Commander of the steamer employed in the 
Persian Gulf Section of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. 

Constructors of the Royal Indain Marine 


• * Tli§ entries in each class are arranged in alphabetical order. 
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Dockyards at Bombay and Ividdcrpore. 

Deputy Administrator-General, Bengal. 

Deputy Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioner of Northern India Salt 
Revenue. 

Deputy Commissioners of Police, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

Deputy Commissioners of Salt, Abkari and 
Customs Department, Madras. 

Deputy Conservators of Forests drawing Rs. 
800 a month and upwards. 

Deputy Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture, Madras and Burma. 

Deputy Director of the Imperial Forest 
School, Debra Dun. 

Deputy Directors of Revenue Settlements and 
Deputy Superintendents of Revenue Surveys, 
Madras. 

Deputy Postmasters-Gcneral of the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd grades. 

Deputy Superintendents, Geological Survey 
of India. 

Deputy Superintendents, Survey of India 
Department. 

District. Superintendents of Police drawing 
Rs, 800 a month and upwards. 

Engineer and Electrician of the Persian 
Gulf Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department. 

Examiners of Accounts, Public Works 
Department, 4th class, 1st and 2nd grades. 


Executive Engineers, Public Works De¬ 
partment, 1st and 2nd Grades^ 

Inspector-General of Railway Mail Service. 

Judge of the (^ty Civil Court, Madras. 

I Judges of Presidency Courts of Small Causes; 
and First Judge of the Small Cause Court, 
Rangoon. 

Manager of the Cordite Factory, Aruvankad. 

Officers of the# Indian Educational Service 
and of the gradett Educational Service, drawing 
less than Rs. 1,*|>0 a month, but more than 
Rs. 1,000 a month. 

Officers of the Superior Revenue Establish¬ 
ments of the State Railways, Second Class, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 

Palaeontologist, Geological Survey India. 

Presidency Magistrates. 

Protector of Emigrants and Superintendent 
of Emigration, Calcutta. 

Public Prosecutor in Sind. 

Registrars to the High Courts and to the Chief 
Court, Punjab. 

Sub-Deputy Opium Agents drawing Rs. 800 
a month and upwards. 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 

Superintendent of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture in Siml. 

Superintendents of Stamps and Stationery. 

Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 
1st and 2nd Grades. 


SALUTES IN INDIA. 


The following Is the official table of salutes in 
Indian Territories—-a term which includes 
all thu waters of India within three miles 
of t he coast. “ Indian seas," within which 
some of the salutes are to be given, extend 
from the North-West entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca to (Jape Comorin, excepting 
(leyIon, and from Cape Comorin to Aden, 
including the Maidive and Laccadive Islands, 
and the Persian Gulf. 

No. of 

Persons. Guns. 


Imperial Salute .. .. .. .. 101 

The King and Emperor when present in 
person .. .. .. .. 101 

Members of the Royal Family .. .. 31 

Royal Standard and Royal Salute .. 31 

Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 31 

Independent Asiatic Sovereigns .. .. 21 

Other Foreign Sovereigns .. .. .. 21 


Members of their Families and their 
Standards .. ., .. .. 21« 

Ambassadors .. .. ., .. itV 

Governors of Presidencies .. r .. 17 

The President of the Council of India.. 17 
Governor-General of Portuguese Settle¬ 
ments in India .. .. .. ..17 

Governor of Pondicherry .. .. .. 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces in 
India .. ,. .. .. 15 

Field-Marshals or Admirals of the Fleet. 17 
Commander-in-Chief in India 
Commandcr-in-Chicf of His Majesty’s 

Naval Forces. 

Generals and Admirals, or their Flags .. 15 


Members of Council .. * .. 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys 

Lieut.-Governora of His Majesty’s 
Colonics 

Vice-Admirals, Lietit.-Gcnerals* or their 
Flags . 

Agents to the Viceroy and Governor- 
General 

Agent to the Governor of Bombay in 
Kathiawar . r r .. 

Residents 

Chief Commissioner of Provinces, and 
Commissioner of Sind 

Rear-Admirals tfc Major-Generals, or 
their Flags .. 

Political Agents and Charges d’Affaires .. 

Commodores of the flrst-ela^s, and Bri¬ 
gadier-Generals .. 

The Portuguese Governor of Damaun 

The Governor of l)iu .. .. ,, 

Return salutes to Foreign Men-of*» ar .. 

Return salutes to Captains of the Navy, 
and Naval Officers of inferior rank 

Salutes to Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 (funs. 

llaroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 

Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Mysore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

I Bhopal. The Bcgam (or Nawab) of. 

Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sindhia) of.c 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. < The Maharaja of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Waff) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 


15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

9 

9 

9 

7 
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Mewar (Udaipur). The Maharana of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab oi? 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Baja of. 

Cochin. The Baja of. * 

Cutch. The Bao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

ICotaii. r l'he Maharao of. 

Marwar (Jodhpur). The Maharaja of. 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Bewa. The Maharaja of. 

Took, ’yic Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara# The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maliaraja of. 

Datia. The Maliaraja of. 

Dewas (Senior Braneli). The Raja of. 

Dewas (Junior Branch). The Baja of. 

Dhar. The Baja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Bana of. 

Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 

Orehha. The Maharaja of. 

Fartabgarh. The Maharawatof. 

Sikkim. The Maharajagif. 

Sirolii. The MaCarao of. 

• 

. Salutes of 13 guns. 

Benares. The Baja of. 

Coocli Behar. # The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Bampur. Tin; Nawab of. 

Tippera. The Baja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Ajaigarh. The Maharafcr yf. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Bhavnagar. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Bljawnr. The Maharaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Baja (if. 

Charkliari. The Maharaja of. 

Ohhatarpur. The Baja of. 

Dhrangadhra. Tlfe Baj Sahib of. 

Faridkot. The Baja of. 

Gondal. The 'I'hakur Sahib of. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jliabua. Tnr Baja of. 

Jhakawar. The Baj-Bana of. 

Jirnl. r l’he Maharaja of. 

Junagadh (or Junagarh). The Nawab of. 
Kaldur (Bilaspur). The Baja of. 

Kapurt hala. The Maharaja of. 

Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Baja of. 

Morvi. The Thakur SaliUi of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja or. 

Narsinghgarh. The Baja of. f 

Navanagar (or Nawanagar). The Jam of. 
Palanpuf. The Diwan ^f. 

Panna. The Maharaja of. 

Porbandar. Che Bana # of. 

Pudukkottai (or Puddufrottai). The Baja of. 
BacAanpur. The Na^ib of. 


Bujgarh. The Baja of. 

Bajpipla. The Baja of. 

Batlam. The Baja of. 

Sailana. The Baja of. 

Saint bar. The Baja of. 

Sirmur (Nahan). The Baja of. 

Sitainau. The Baja of. 

Sukct. The Baja of. 

Tehri (Garhwal). The Baja of. 

Salutes of D guns. 

Ali Bajpur. The Baja of. 

Balasinor (or Vadasinor). The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Bansda. The Baja of. 

Baraundha. The Baja of. 

Bariya. The Baja of. 

Barwani. The Bana of. 

Chhota Udepur (or Mahun). The Baja of. 
Dharampur. The. Baja of. 

Dhrol. The Thakur Sahib of. 

Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 
ilsipaw (or r l'hibaw). r l'he Sawbwa of. 

Karond (Kalahandi). The Baja of. 
lvengtung (or Kyaington). The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Bao of. 

Kislin and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Lahej (or A1 Jlauta). The Sultan of. 

Limri. The Thakur Sahib of. 

buna warn (or Lunavada). The Baja of. 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Nagod. The Baja of. 

Palitana. 'I’he 'I'hakur Sahib of. 

Rajkot. The 'I'hakur Sahib of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Shchr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

Suntli. The Baja of. 

Vankaner (or Wankancr). The Baj Sahib of. 
AVadhwan (or Vadwan). The Tliakur Sahib of. 
Yawnghwc (or Nyaungywe). r l'he Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Gwalior. Honorary Major-General His High¬ 
ness Maharaja Sir Madho Bao Sindhia Baha- 
dur, u.o.s.l., G.C.V.O., A.D.C., LL.D., Maha¬ 
raja of. 

Jaipur. Honorary Major-General JI is High¬ 
ness Maharajadhiraja Sir Sawai Madho 
Singh Bahadur, G.c.fel., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., 
LL.D., Maharaja of. 

Kolhapur. nis Highness Sir Slialiu Chhatra- 
pati Maharaj, G.o.s.L, G.O.I.E., G.o.V.o., 

LL.D., Maharaja of. 

Mewar (Udaipur). His Highness Maharaja- 
5 d hi raja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
* o.e.s.^, fl.o.i.K., Maharana of. 

TraAanrore. Tlis Highness Sri Maharaja Baja 
Sir Bala Kama Varina Bahadur, G.o.s.L, 
u.o.LE., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Cochin. His Highness Baja Sri Sir llama 
Varma, g.o.s.l, o.c.i.k., Baja of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammani Avaru Vanivilas, O.I.; of. 
Nepal. Honorary Major-General His Excel¬ 
lency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shumshere 
Jung, Bahadur Bana, g.c.b., g.c.s.i., g.c.V.O.; 
D.C.I., Prime Minister, Marshal of. 
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Salutes of 17 guns . 

Jodhpur. Honorary Major-General His High¬ 
ness Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratab Singh, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., K.O.B., A.D.C., Regent of. 

Orchlia. His Highness Maharaja Mahindra 
Sawai Sir Partap Singh Bahadur, g.c.s.i., 
U.C.I.E., Maharaja of. 

Salute of 13 guns. 

Palanpur. His Highness Nawab Sir Sher 
Muhammad Khan Zorawar Khan, G.C.I.E., 
Diwan of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Barwanl. His Highness Kana Ranjit Singh of. 

Bhor. His Highness Shankar Rav Chinmaji, 
Pant Sacliiv of. 

Lahej (or A1 Ilauta). His Highness Sir Ahmad 
Fadthl, K.o.S.l., Sultan of. 

Malcr Kotla. His Highness Ahrnud Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Sliehr and Mokalla. His Highness Sultan 
Glialib-bin-Awadth Al-Kayti, Sultan of. 

Salutes of i) guns. 

Kankor. Maharajadhiraja Konial l)(;o, of. 

Las Bela. 31 ir Kainal Khan, Jam of, 

Loliaru. Nawab Sir Ainir-ud-din Alunad 
Khan Bahadur, k.c.i.k., of. 

Mudhol. JUeherban Malojirao Vyankatrav 
Itajc Ghorpade, alias Nana Saheb, of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 

Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sindhia) of. 

Indore. 'The Maharaja (llolkar) of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 5 guns. 

The Sheikh of Kowcit. * 

The Sheikh of Bahrein. 
jChc Sheikh of Abu Thabi. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

The Sheikh of Dcbai. 

The Sheikh of Sh/rgah. 

The Sheikh of A/nan. 

The Sheikh of U(vel-Kawain. 

The Sheikh of Rasal-Kheima. 

Local Personal Salutes. 

These are Ilrcd on the termination of an official 
visit. r 

Salute of 13 guns. 

His Excellency the Govr. of Bushire. 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

The Sheikh of Mohammerah. 

The Sheikh of Kowcit. 

Salute of 11 guns. 

The Sheikh of Bahrein. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Mohammerah. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Koweit. 

Salutes of 5 guns . 

The Govr. of Mohammerah. 

The Govr. of Bunder Abbas. 

The Govr. of Lingali. , 

Sihuic of 3 guns. 

Eldest son of the Sheikh of Bahrein. 


SALARIES OK CHIEF OFFICERS. 

The following are the tables of salaries sanctioned for the Chief Officers of the Administration 
of India. The tables are liable to variation,'and it should be noted that the pay of members 
of the Indian Ci\il Service is subject to a deduction of 4 per cent, for subscription towards 
annuity. i • 

Pay per Annum 
Its. 

Viceroy and Governor-General 
Private See rotary to Viceroy .. 

Military Secretary and Aide-dc-Oamp to Viceroy .. 

Surgeon to Viceroy 

Commander-in-chief of the Foices in India 
Military Secretary to Commander-iu-Chief in India 
Members (6) of the Governor-General’s Council 
President, Railway Board 
2 Members, Railway Board 

Secretaries to the Government of India in the Army and ] 
tive Departments .. .. .. < 

Secretaries to the Government of India in tli^ 1 Finance, Foreign, 

Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry Departments 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Education Department 
Joint Secretary 


rc bll 


Comptroller and Auditor-General 
2 Accountants-Gcncral, Class I 
2 „ „ „ II 

4 „ „ „ III .. 

1 Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue 
1 Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
4 Postmasters-General . 


c Works and 


Home, Rcven 


Lcgisfa- 
iiuc and 


2,50,800 
24,000 
18,000 
14,400 
1,00,000 
18,000 
80,000 
60,000 or 72,000 
48,000 


42,000 


1 Director, Geological Survey of India . 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Finance and Forfign Depart¬ 
ments . 


48,000 
36,000 
30,000 
42,000 
33,000 
30,000 
27,000 
30,000 
36,000 to 42,000 
21,000 to 24,000 
18,000 to 21,000 
24,000 


2I»000 
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Pay per 
Annum. 
llS. 

Deputy Secretaries to the Government of India in the Legislative and Homo De¬ 
partments .*. 24,000 

Superintendent of Port Blair .. .. .. .. . 30,000 to 36,000 

1 Chief Commissioner of Delhi . 36,000 

1 Director, Criminal Intelligence .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 36,000 

1 Deputy Director, Criminal {Intelligence. . 18,000 to 24,000 

Inspector-General of Ernests 1. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 31,800 

Surveyor-General, Survey of India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 36,000 

I Chief Inspector of Mines in India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24,000 

1 Inspector-General of Agriculture in India .. .. .. .. .. 21,000 to 27,000 

1 Director-General, Indian Medical Service.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 36.000 

1 Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India .. .. .. .. .. '24,000 

1 Director-General of Archselogy in India .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. 20,400 

1 Administrator-General of Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 26,400 

1 Director-General of Commercial Intelligence .. .. .. .. .. ,, 24,000 

1 „ • ,, Indian Observatories .. .. .. .. .. 18,000 to 24,000 

Controller of Stationery and Printing .. .. .. • .. .. .. 18,000 to 27,000 

Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,20,000 

Private Secretaries to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal .. .. .. 18,000 

Surgeons to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal .. .. .. .. .. 12,000 

Military Secretary and Aide-de-Canip to Governors of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal.. 12,000 

Bishop of Calcutta. 45,080 

Bishop of Madras .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25,600 

Bishop of Bombay. 25,600 

Chief Justice of Bengal ., .. ,. .. ,, .. .. .. .. 72,000 

Chief Justices of Madras, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces .. .. . 0 60,000 

Tuisne Judges of the High Courts of Calcutta (15), Madras (7), Bombay (7), and tho 

North-Western Provinces (6). 48,000 

Chief Judge of the Chief Court, Punjab .. . 48,000 

„ ,p „ Burma . 48,000 

Judges of the Chief Court, Punjab (5), and Burma (4), except Chief Judges .. .. 42,000 

Political Residents, 1st class. 48,000 

„ „ 2nd class . 33,000 

Officers on tin^e scale.5,10') to 28,800 

Provincial Salaries. 

N.B .—Acting and other allowances are not included in the saKv* '> shown. 


Bengal. 

3 Members of Council 
1 Member of the Board of Revenue 
5 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Chief Secretary to Government 

3 Secretaries to Go^rnment . 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
1 Excise Commissioner 

1 Chairman of Corporation of Calcutta . 

1 Deputy Ditto . 

11 Collectors of Customs, Calcutta. 

12 Magistral and Collectors, 1st crade .. 

13 „ „ 2nd* „ 

14 „ 3rd „ 9. 

17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st gTude 
17 ,, „ „ 2nd 


64,000 

45,000 

35,000 

40,000 

33,000 

12,000 

27,000 

12,000 

18,000 

27,000 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 

10,800 

8,400 


-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
3 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
13 „ „ 2nd 


4,800 to 6,000 
36,000 
30,000 


15 „ „ # „ 3rd „ 

1 Chief Judge, Presidency Courts of Small Causes 

4 Judges „ a „ 

1 Advdbate General + 

1 Solicitor to Government . 

2 Registrar^ High Cohrt . 

1 Inspector-General cjf Police 

Director of Public Instruction. 


24,000 
24,000 
12,000, 13,500 

15,600 and 16,800 
48,000 
60,000 
20,400 and 22,500 
30,000 to 36,000 
24,000 to 30,000 
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Pay per 
Annum. 
Ps. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

2 Lieutenant Governor .. .. ,. . \ 

1 Members of the Hoard of Pevenue 

1 Chief Secretary to Government .. 

2 Secretaries to Government 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 

6 Commissioners 

7 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grado 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 

10 „ „ did .. 

10 Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 1st grado 

0 „ „ „ 2nd „ 

-Assistant Magistrates and Collectors 
2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 
5 „ „ 2nd „ 

5 „ 13rd „ 

1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Diiector of Public Instruction. 


Assam. 


1 Chief Commissioner 

2 Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 

5 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 
0 „ ‘ „ ' 

0 „ 

4 Assistant ,, 

3 „ 


2nd 

:3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 


2 Under Secretaries to Chief Commissioner 
1 District and Sessions Judge 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government .. 

2 Members of tlie Hoard of Pevenuo 

2 Secretaries to Government 
t Secretary to Hoard of Revenue .. 

3 Under Secretaries to Government 
9 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Commissioner for Kumaon 
1 Opium Agent 

19 Magistrates and Collectors, 1st grade 

17 „ „ 2nd „ 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 1st grade 

10 „ „ 2nd „ 

I t Joint Magistrates, 1st grade 

0 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

20 Joint Magistrates and Assistant Commissioners, 

-Assistant ,, ,, ,, 

3 Deputy Commissioners for Tvumaon 
1 City Magistrate, Lucknow.. 

1 Superintendent, Dehra Dun 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners * 

2 District and Sessions Judges, 1st grade 

7 „ „ 2nd „ 

0 ,, ,, 3rd „ 

( „ „ 4th „ 

3 „ „ 5th „ . 

1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 

Punjab. 


2nd gi 


udo 


. 1 , 00,000 

. 42,000 

. 36,000 

. 27,000 

. 12,000 

. 35,000 

. 27,000 

. 21,600 

. 18,000 

. 10,800 

. 8,400 

.. 4,800 to 6,000 

.• 36,000 

. 30,000 

. 21,000 

.. 30,000. to 36,000 
. f 24,000 


56,000 

35,000 

21,600 

27,000 

21,600 

18,000 

10,800 

8,400 

6,000 

12,000 

24,000 

27,000 

18,000 


. • .. 1 , 00,000 
36,000 
42,000 

. 20,000 and 22000 
20,000 
12,000 
35,000 
30,000 

. 30,000 to 36,000 
27,000 
22.000 
22,000 
20,000 
12,000 

. 9,600 

. 8,460 

.. 4,800 to 6,000 

.. 12,000, 12,000 andl8,000 

. 12,000 

. 18,000 

. 48,000 

..34,000and 40,000 

. 36,000 

. 30,000 

. 27,000 

22,000 

20,000 

19,200 

. 30,000 to 36,000 
.. » 24,000 


27,000 and 

4,800 — 

15,000 to 


1,00,000 

3<fe000 

18,000 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries to Government 
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Punjab— cut. 

2 Under Secretaries to Govejhment 

1 Under Secretary, Police Department, and Inspector-tic 

1 Under Secretary, Educational Department 

2 Financial Commissioners 

2 Secretaries to Financial Commissioner 
5 Commissioners .. . ... 

10 Deputy Commissioners, 1?| grade 

11 „ „ 2^1 „ 

13 „ „ 3iu „ 

14 Assistant Commissioners, 1st grade 

15 „ „ 2nd „ 

„ ,, 3rd „ 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade 

3 „ • „ 2nd „ 

5 „ ,, 3rd 

4th 


Districjjj Judges 


Register of the Chief Court 
1 Legal Remembrancer 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Burma 


1 Lieutenant Governor 

1 Chief Secretary to Government 

2 Secretaries ,, 

2 Undersecretaries .. 

1 Assistant Secretary 
1 Financial Commissioner .. 

1 Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
1 Secretary to Financial Commissioner 
1 Director of Agrieulhfire 
8 Commissioners of Divisions 


12 

Deputy Commissioners, 

1 st 

13 

2nd 

14 

*» ,, 

3rd 

11 

Assistant • „• 

1 st 

13 

91 99 

2nd 

10 

99 99 

3rd 

52 

9 , , 9 

4th 


1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Divisional Judges, 1st grade .. 

2 „ „ „ 

2 „ „ 3rd 

8 District 

1 Registrar, Chief Court, Lower Burma 
1 Government Advocate 


neral of Police 


10,800 


Records 


pay per 
Annum. 
Es. 
12,000 
30,000 to 36,000 
22,800 
42,000 
and 18,000 
33,000 
27,000 
21,600 
18,000 
10,800 
8,400 
4,800 to 6,000 
33,000 
30,000 
27,000 
21,600 
18,000 
15,000 
24,000 
30,000 <0 36,000 
18,000 to 21,000 

1,00,000 
36,000 
21,600 
14,400 
14,000 
42,000 
33,000 
14,800 
18,000 
33,000 
27,000 
21,600 
18,000 
12,000 
8,400 
7,200 
6,000 
42,000 
33,000 
27,000 
21,600 
18,000 
14,400 
18,000 to 21,600 


5,40 


)0 to 


Central Provinces. 


1 Chief Commisiiioner 
1 Financial Commissioner 
4 Commissioners of Divisions 
4 Deputy Commissioners, Ifd olass 


10 „ •* „ 2nd 

32 „ „ . 3rd 

4 Assistant „ 1st 

10 ,, 2nd 

3rd 


— „ ,, OIU , t 

1 Judicial Commissioner 

2 Additional Judicial Commissioners 
1 Inspector-General of Police 

1 Director of Public Instruction 

Berar. 

1 Commissioner .•» 

2 District and Sessions Judges 

3 Deputy Cnmmissioiters, 1st class 

2 „ „ » 2nd „ 

2 „ „ * 3rd „ 

2fA8sistant „ J 1st „ 

3 „ 2nd „ 


. 62,000 

. 42,000 

2 at 30,000 and 2 at 33,000 

. 27,000 

. 21,600 

. 18,000 

. 10,800 

. 8,400 

. . 4,800 to 6,000 

. 42,000 

..36,000 and 33,000 

. 21,600 

.. 18,000 to 24,000 


33,000 

.. 22,000 and 20,000 
22,000 
20,000 
18,000 
10,800 

,. M 8,400 
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Salaries oj Chief Officers. 


Madras. 


3 Members of Council 
1 First Member, Board of Revenue 
1 Second Member „ 

1 Third Member „ 

1 Fourth Member ,, 

] Chief .Secretary to (tovonmient .. 

1 Revenue Secretary to (Government 
1 Secretary to (iovernment 

1 Private Secretary to Governor 

2 Under Secretaries to (io\ eminent 

1 Secretary to Commissioners of Land Revc 
1 Secretary to the Commissioners of Salt, & 
22 District and Sessions Judges 
1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Advocate General 
1 Government Solicitor 
1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court .. 

1 Resident in Tra\ai»eore and Cochin 
1 Inspector-General of Police 
7 Collectors, 1st. grade 
14 „ 2nd „ 

1 Commissioner of Coorg 
1 President, Corporation of Madras 
0 Collectors, 3rd grade 
18 Sub-Collectors and Joint Magistrates, 1st 
10 „ „ „ 2nd 

10 „ „ „ 3rd 

- Assistant Collectors and Magistrates 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


grade 


Bombay. 

3 Members of Council 
1 Chief Secretary to Government .. 

1 Secretary to Government 
1 „ „ .... 

1 Private Secretary to Governor 

2 Under Secretaries to Government 
1 Inspector-General of Prisons 
1 Inspector-General of Police 

4 Commissioners of Divisions 
1 Commissioner in Sind 
1 Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 

13 Senior Collectors 
15 Junior 

5 Assistant Collectors, 1st grade .. 

10 „ „ 2nd „ .. 

10 „ „ 3rd „ 

4th 

1 Collector in Sind 

2 Deputy Commissioners in Sind 
1 Assistant Commissioner in Sind .. 

1 Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

1 Additional Judicial Commissioner in Sind 

2 District and Sessions Judges—1st grade 

0 ,, „ ,, 2nd ,, 

0 „ „ „ 3rd 

1 Prothonotary and Registrar, High C^urt 
1 Administrator Gencial and Official Truste 
1 Registrar, High Court 
1 Chief Judge, Small Cause Court .. 

1 Remembrancer of Regal Affairs .. 

1 Government Solicitor 
1 Advocate General 
1 Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 

1 Resident and Senior Political Agent 

2 Political Agents, 1st grade 

3 „ „ 2nd „ 

‘ 7 ,, „ 3rd „ 

17 Assistant. Political Agents on time scale of pay 
1 Director of Public Instruction 


Pay per 
Annum 
Rs. 


18,000 

18,000 

21,000 

18,000 


30,000 

21,000 


4,800 

24,000 


64,000 
45,000 
42,000 
36,000 
30,000 
45,000 
37,500 
30,000 
18,000 
12,000 
to 21,000 
to 21,600 
to 36,000 
to 21,000 
21,000 
13,200 
24,000 
33,000 
to 36,000 
30,000 
27,000 
to 24,000 
21,000 
21,000 
14,400 
10,800 
8,400 
to 6,000 
to 30,000 


l 


« 


« 


I 


* .. 64,000 

45,000 
37,500 
30,000 

. .. 18,000 
15,000 
21,000 to 24,000 
30,000 to 36,000 
30,000 and 42,000 
45,000 
30,000 
27,000 
21,600 

14.400 
10,800 

8,400 

4,800 to 6,000 
, .. 21,600 
18,000 
13,200 
36,000 
33,000 
30,000 
27,900 
21,000 
20,400 to 24,000 
24,000 to 30,000 

20.400 
24,000 
30,000 
30,000 

.: 24,000 

.. 36,000 

.. ^ 27,000 

.. * 21,000 
18,000 

14.400 
6,000 to 14.100 

24,000 to 30^00 
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The Church in India. 


Tn the ordinaly acceptance of the term, 
there is no established Church in India. An 
Ecclesiastical Establishment !s maintained for 
providing religious ministrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials by Government and their families. 
Seven out of the eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the Establishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction fir transcends the 
limits of the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
arc paid entirely by Government, and they 
hold an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Kan goon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior* Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and t.cnitorial titles are officially recog¬ 
nised. The Bishops of Chota Nagpur, Tinne- 
velly, M^lura, Travancore, Cochin ami 
Donmkal arc not on the establishment. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations—Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Roman and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap¬ 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first-named the Bishops) are imlivi- 
dually appointed by tin* Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Goveminent. 
Throughout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 11 Presbyterian chaplains whose 
appointments have been confirmed. The 
authorities in India of the Roman Catholic 
and Wesleyan Churches receive, block-grants 
from Government for the provision of cleigy 
to minister to troops and others belonging to 
their respective denominations. Churches of 
all four denominations may be builf, furnished 
and repaired, wholly or partly at Government 
expense. * * 

In the Anglican communion the Government 
lias been Jut belt o of the nature of an episcopal 
autocracy, tempered by a large deference to 
the wishes of Government in one direction and 
the counsels of mission*,i \'4 societies in another. 
A movement towards Synodical Government 
on an elective basis is now well advanced. It 
is felt that the inteiosts of the large and grow¬ 
ing body of native eonvcits demand a sub¬ 
stantial measure of .autonomy. The possibi¬ 
lity of an early modification of the ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment also operates as a motive 
towards a Synodical system. At present the 
Anglican communion, in seven of its Indian 
dioceses, is relieved of the fioaneial burden of 
maintaining # !is own bishops. That state of 
things may not continue mde%dtcly, and 
prudence seems to suggest that the Church 
Bhould learn to manage its own affairs while 
the advantage of a State-supported episcopacy 
still exists. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities arc concerned the activities of 
the Church arc not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. »Thc education of the 
children of those communities is very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions such as the La 
Martiniere Schools, oi> a noil-denominational 
basis; but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres* there exist schools of various 
graces as well as orphanages, for "the education 


of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis¬ 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools arc to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho¬ 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well-represented in this field. 'Schools 
of all denominations rco’oivc liberal grnnts-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly ins¬ 
pected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera¬ 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“religious difficulty ” in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further hack than the sixth cen¬ 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Chuich in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in¬ 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches, 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little, of Ihc 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitieal see of 
the, Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to cairy on ids Chris¬ 
tian propognuda. Ilis almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of His labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes Us large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,901,000, of whom 379,251 
were added, during the decade 1901-1911. 
The total of “ Syiian ” Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,012, as 
against 248,711 in 1901. Protestant Chris¬ 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 1,036,73], an increase of 
^86,980 since. 1901. Thus, the, total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on four millions. In fact it pro¬ 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as those statistics arc taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. They have thus 
been at work in the Indian mission field for 
something over 100 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
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now, however, generally recognised that Chris¬ 
tian missions arc producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only* incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elemental y education of the country. 
According to the Year Book of Missions in 
India, 1912, they are tf aching 410,000 
children in 1*1,204 elementary schools, mostly 
situated in tillages. This represents one-ninth 
of the total of elementary schools and scholars 
throughout the Empire. The majority of 
children in these schools are 11011 -Chi istians. 
The same is true also of the high schools and 
In a still greater degree of the colleges. The 
former number 283 with 02,600 male and 8,400 
female pupils. There are 38 colleges affiliated 
to Universities, containing 5,488 male and 
61 female students. Of these as many as 
5,241 are non-Christians. From the stand point 
of missionary policy ninth Importance is 
attached to these agencies for the indirect 
propogation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman and tin* publicist are chiefly inte¬ 
rested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst, tin* educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The piinciplc 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
either British or American. The Homan 
Catholics have a largo number of educational 
institutions, ranging from sma'l \illage schools 
to great colleges preparing students for Uni¬ 
versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris¬ 
tian students in their institutions is \ery much 
larger than hi those of the Protestant.'bodies. 
The proportion of literates amongst native 
Roman Catholics is probably lower than 
amongst the Protestant converts; but com¬ 
pared with ITindus and Muhomcdans it is 
conspicuously higher. The Roman Catholics 
have some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
98,000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
instruction. In middle and high schools they 
have 143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni¬ 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide¬ 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian mission-'. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselys 
almost exelud\cly to cvangells;ie ijnd edu¬ 
cational activity. The famine thiew ciowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A great 
stimulus was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie¬ 


ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There arc 184 industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taugfct, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva¬ 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with Abe difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The iudhect. fleet of all this philanthropic 
activity under ’missionary auspices lias been 
most marked.. It lias awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are nieicly the outwajd and visiblfc sign of 
a great stining of the philanthropy spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. t 

Anglican Missionary Societies.—Th e 

Church Missionary Society eairies on work in 
India in seven different missions—the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind ai.d 
the Central Provinces and Kajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro¬ 
vinces in 1813, in the Punjab in 1851, and in the 
Central Provinces in 1854. The Society has 
always kept E\angelistic work well to the fore ; 
but it also has important medical missions, 
especially on the N.-W. Frontier, and many 
schools of the Primary, Middle and High stan¬ 
dards. The Church of Engi.nd Zenana Mis¬ 
sionary Society M an offshoot of the C. M. S. 
controlling the work of 102 missionary ladies. 
The number of ordained European missionaries 
of the C. M. S. in India is 166, European laymen 
64 and European lay-women 271. The Society 
claims a Christian community of 1,85,000 of 
whom 52,000 are adult communicant. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel* 

Statistics of the work of this Society arc not 
easily ascertained, a* ntiich of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many eases manned by the S. P. (4., are 
entirely*controlled by tin 1 Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly failed the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. Missions 
to the depressed classes exist in Burma, in 
the Alimednagar District and in several parts 
of South India', especially in the Diocese of 
Tiimevolly-Madura. There are 1^:6,000 Indian 
Christians binder the a*gis of the S. P. G. ; 90 
ordained European missionaries and 98 Euro¬ 
pean lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. It 
works in the poorest parts of Calcutta and also 
at Barisal. There are 10 mission-priests of 
this Society, 4 laynngi, and 11 lay women. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford* Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany , which is known all over Iiftiia. 

The Society of St. John tho Evangelist (com- 
1 monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
' at Bombay and Poona, Lnd small stations tho 
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Bombay Konkan. I 11 Bombay its missionary the All-Saints Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 

work centres round tlio Church of Holy Cross, hoods represented in India are the Clewcr 

IJmarkhadi, wlier# there is a school and a Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 

dispensary. The Christians are chielly drawn (Kilburn) at Bangalore. The St. Hilda's 

from the very poorest classes# of the Bombay Deaconesses’ Association of Lahore carries on 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates important educational work (chielly amongst 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with the domiciled community) in the Punjab. 

Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Lifroy, Most Bevcrend George |Uf red, d.d. .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

t of India. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Macdonald, Bev. James Middleton, M.A. .. .. Services transferred to Punjab. 

Wiekins, Ven’ble Canon William John, M.A. .. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Scott, Bev. Sydney, S., M.A. .. .. .. .. Services transferred to Punjab. 

Cogau, Canon Horace Barbut, M.A., P.D. .. .. Fort William and Military Ifosptal, Calcutta. 

Stuart, Bev. Robert William llall, p.a. .. .. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

Smith, Rev. Joseph Frank, B.A., A.K.i’. .. .. St. Janies,’Calcutta. 

Firminger, Bev. Waitin' Kelly, M.A. D.D. .. .. Ofllciating Archdeacon and Cinqilain, St. 

^ John’s Church, Calcutta. 

Stokoe, llcv. Cecil George, M.A. .. .. .. St. Thomas’, Calcutta. 

And 1:3 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains ok the Church of Scotland. 

Chroe, Bev. George Johnstone, n.P. .. .. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew's, 

Calcutta. On combined leave. 

Gillan, Bev. D. II. .. .. .. .. .. Officiating. 

Dodd, Rev. G. JO. .. .. .. .. .. Officiating Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s, 

Calcutta. 

Chaplains ok the Church ok Rome. 

Meulenian, The Most Bevcrend Dr. Brice, S.J. .. Archbishop. 

Marchal, Bev. Fr. V., s.J. .. .. .. .. Officiating Administrator of the Arcii- 

_ * diocese. 

Carbery, Rev. Fr; Stanislaus,^5.J. .. .. .. Chaplain, Presidency Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Revnrend Edwin James, M.A 
Barham, Bev. C. M., M.A. 

Bowen, John Cuthbert Grenside 
tholes, Rev. A. II. 

Hey wood, Bev. B. S. .. 

Joshi, Rev. 13. L. 

K ing, Bev. C. 

Rivington, Bev. C. S. .. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Courtice, Rev. GeorgcWtoberL Aultou, M.A., li.sc .. On furlough. 

Foote, R-v. Harold. .. .. .. .. Camp, Adi n. 

Kelson, Bev. Horatio William, M.A. .. .. .. Ahmedabad. 

deCoetlogon, Bev. Charles Evelyn Cambridge, M.A. . Colaba. 

Kennelly, Ven’ble W. J. M., P.A. .. .. .. Byculla. 

Mould, Rev. Horace .. .. .. .. .. Mount Abu. 

9 fAnd 17 Junior Chaplains. 

CHAPLAINS OK THE CjuRCH OK SCOTLAND. 

Matthew, Rev. John Crumble, m.a., ilp .AetiiPg Senior Presidency Chaplain. 

And 3 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains ok the Church ok Rome. 

Jurgens, The Very Rev. H.Presidency. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Whitehead, Bight Reverend Henry, D.D.Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Cux, Ven’blc Lionel Eilghr, M,a .Archdeacon and Commissary and Domestic 

• • Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 

Rowlandson, Frederic, |la., LL.b .ltcgislarar of the Diocese and Secretary 

• to the Lord Bishop, 


.. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

.. Archdeacon of Bombay nml Bishop’s 
Commissary. 

.. Registrar of the Diocese. 


.. j*Honorary Cn 


mons of Bombay Cathedral. 
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Senior Chaplains. 

Brcay, Rev. Christopher Francis, m.a. .. .. Vellore. 

Bull, ltev. Edmund.St. Thomas’ Mount. 

Giles, Rev. Clement Douglas, m.a. .. .. .. On combircdMeave. 

Welchman, Rev. Richard Herbert, m.a. .. .. Wellington. 

T.ys, Rev. Alleync FitzHerbert .. .. .. Coconada. 

Hatched, Rev. Christopher Frederic Wellesley, m.a. On combined leave. 

Hoycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, m.a. .. .. Secunderabad. 

And 124 Junior Chaplains. h 

Church of Scotland. y< 

Heron, Rev. John, M.A., B.D. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Madras. On combined leave. 

Meldrum, Jtev. Niil, M. A., H. d. .. .. .. St. Andrew’s Church, Madras. 

Phillip, Hev. .James Gibson .. .. .. .. St. Andrew’s Church, Bangalore. 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, m.a., h.d. .. .. St. Andrew’s Church, Secunderabad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dyer, Kov. Basil Saunders, h.a. .. .. .. Shillong. 

Orpwood, ltev. II., m.a. .. .. .. .. Sibsagar. 

Jourdain, Rev. R. ’I’., m.a. .. .. .. .. Silclnir. 

* Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Junior Chaplains. 

Birch, Rev. Ormonde Windanley .. .. .. Dinaporc. 

Taylor, Rev. John Frederic Oddin, H.A. .. .. Cuttack. 

Cullen, Rev. John Armstrong.. .. .. .. Bhugalpur. 

Green, ('anon Arthur Daniel .. .. .. .. Monglivr and Jamnlpur. 

Payne, Ltev. Russell, m.a. .. .. .. .. Muzaffarpur. 

Cosgrave, Canon W. F. .. .. .. .. Ranchi. 

Moore, Rev. H. M. .. .. .. .. .. Bunkipore. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Fylfe, The Right Reverend Rollcstonc Sterritt, M.A.. lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

Cory, Ven’ble Chailes Rug**, m.a. .. .. .. Archdeacon an& Bishop’s Commissary. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Bland ford, Rev. Henry Weare , H.A. .. .. .. Shwcbo. 

Collins, ltev. James Henry .. .. .. .. Dagshni. 

Soeley, ltev. George Henry .. .. .. .. Mandalay. 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

ChaUerton, Right Reverend 1C., I>.1>. .. .. Lord Hishnp of Nugpur. 

Friee, Ven’ble C., m.a. .. .. .. .. Archdeacon, Nagpur. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Darling, Rev. C. W M m.a. .. .. .. .. Jubbulpore. 

Anstey, Rev. If. C. S., m.a. .. .. .. .. Neemueli. 

And 1 l Junior Chaplains. 

North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Stewart, Rev. C., H. A. .Now.diera. 

And 4 Junior Chaplaijs. , 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant. Right, Reverend Ti. B., m.a., t.p. .. Lord Bisliop of Punjab, Lahore. 

Warlow, The Ven’ble Edmund John, m.a. .. .. Archdeacon. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Mao Donald, Rev. J. M., M.A. .. .. .. Subatlui. 

Parry, Rev. John Hormlon, M.A. .. .. .. West Ridge, Rawalpindi. 

Naisb, Rev. Henry .. .. .. .. .. On combined leave. 

Becker, Rev. Charles Maxwell, m.a .Amhilla. 

Syme, Kov. James Greonsill Skottowe, m.a. .. Simla. 

Brookes, Rev. Joshua Alfred Rowland, m.a. ,. Kashmir 
Stanley, Rev. Albert Edward, m.a. .. .. .. Jullunder. 

Musprott, Rev. Walter, M.A.Murrec Galis. 

Stewart, Rev. Charles, h.a. .. .. .. .. Nowshera. 

And 19 Junior Chaplains. 
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United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wescott, The flight Reverend George Herbert 
Chapman, The Ven’blc Percy Hugh, m.a., ll.d. 
Pearson, fl. G., Bar.-at-Law .? 

Klugh, Rev. Leonard .. 

I< invan, Rev. Robert Man sol, M.A. .. 

Hhaw, Bov. Walter Liiley pritehatt, M.A. .. 
Johnson, Rev. Percy James Dclienham, B.A. 

Oldham, 1‘cv. George Ernest, iLa. 

Gammy, Jtev. Duncan Arnold ' 

Menzies, Kev. Henry, m.a. 


.. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 

.. Archdeacon of Lucknow. 

.. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. 
Sknior Chaplains. 

On combined leave. 

Bareilly. 

Lnmlour. 

Fyzabud 
bueknow (Civil). 

Chan Cattia. 

Wussoorie. 


And 10 Junior Chaplains, 


with 7 Additional Clergy. 


CTIUKC1I OF SCOTLAND. 


Two Junior Chaplains. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 

With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1913, gives the following discropan- 
tables :— 


■ 

Civil Census 

1911. 

Ecclesiastical 

Estimate. 

Latin rite 

1,430,582 

1,535,820 

British India > 



J Syriac rite 

413,142 

364,660 

Total, British India and Prof. States 

1,843,724 

1,900,480 

Burma 

60,282 

88,447 

Ceylon .. .. 

339,300 

322,163 

Total, India %urma, and Ceylon 

2,243,306 

2,311,090 

French India .. . 


25,918 

Portuguese India . 


296,148 

Ecclesiastical Grand Total ., 


2,663,156* 


After trying to rectify discrepancies the Directory fixes as probable the following numbers :— 
European and Eurasian Catholics .. .. .. 114,512 

Baptised Native*Catholics . 2,423,280 


The Catholic community as thus existing is i 

composed of the following elements:— 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese* in 1599, and 
placed under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos¬ 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast and in Ceylon. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in¬ 
cluding British troofft*. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 


Total .. 2,537,798 

The Portuguese mission enterprise starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries wore sent out by 
the Congregation de 'propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Port uguese clergy 
£ of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, ami 
the pmpaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1880. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse¬ 
quent adjustments stood as follows:— 

Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex¬ 
tension into British territory) with suffru* 


Note. —Recent changes* modifying the above system arc (1) The creation of a new arch¬ 
bishopric «it Simla ill 1910 to which Lahore and Kashmere are now attached as suffragan, (‘<0 
The addition of a flurth Vicariate Apostolic of the Syriac rite, (3) The elevation of Uajputana 
4o a bishopric (of .Ajmer), suffragan to Agra. 
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Ran bishoprics at Cochin, Alylapore and 
bamaun (all three in British territory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Lahore, and 
Prefectures Apostolic of Kashmere Bettiali 
and Kajputann. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, wit Ji suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Alangaloie and 
Trichinopoly. 

r J'hc archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca and Krishnagar, and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishopries of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and K umbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, (iallc, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of the Syriac rite, 
for tin* Thomas Christians of Malabar. 
Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 

Tin European clergy engaged in Tndia almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few excep¬ 
tions are either French, Belgian, Butch, Her¬ 
man, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which then* is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and pro¬ 
bably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their | 


schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, AJahomcdans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xaviers 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xaviers College' Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, .Bangalore, 
teaching university courses ; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls is supplied 
for by numcnjis convent schools worked by 
religious cona vgations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions. The total number under edu¬ 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 
71,104 gills, later figures being unavailable. 

As to missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous missioff centres, 
among which those in ('hota Nagpur, Hujerat, 
Orissa, the Ni/am’s Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar distiiet ami the Telugu coasts may bo 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shoitage of men ami money, which if 
forthcoming would gi\e the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collectionsand 
pay of a few military and railway chapln hues 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation oj the Faith and of the Uofy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis¬ 
sionaries. In mis*don work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who c are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage Pi guaranteeing 
solid results. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


Tuft Establishkp Church ok Scotland — 
The Chaplaincy work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1814, when the Hev. Dr. Bryce 
landed in Calcutta, and organised a congrega¬ 
tion of his Scottish fellow countrymen. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to .Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot¬ 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
wh re the regiment happens to he placed. 
There are churches in the chief towns of tt,.i 
Presidencies, and Churches have also bct<ii 
built, or are being built, in, all com idctnblc 
military stations, c.q., Chafcrata. Lucknow, 
Peshawar, Banikhet, Uawalpimli. Sialkot and 
Umballa. In addition to the regular establish; 
ment there are. a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by tile Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland; ami these are serving in 
such stations as Bawalpindi. Cawnpore, Meerut, 
Alhow, and Quetta, In other places such as 
Sialkot, Alurree, Dalhoiisie, Darjeeling and 
Lahore regular services are provided by Scot¬ 
tish Alissionaries. Simla lias a minister of its 
own sent out. from Scotland. 

The Mjssion work of tjje CJiurph of SJcottynd 


dates from 1829, when Alexander Duif, one 
of the greatest of* nw>dern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta, lie was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and whore religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards st* rted in Bombay and 
Aladras. Educational work is still an import¬ 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the “ Calcutta Christian 
College.” V-i the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. ’Pile baptispd Chris¬ 
tian community now numbers over 8,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is now 
carried on throughout the whole Eastern 
Himalayan district, and there is a Christian 
community there o between five and six 
thousand. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, picdipaj 
and zenana work, having in India 47 ,Europcan 
missionaries, 143 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six (dispensaries. 

The Established Churl h of Scotland has also 
done much to provide ^duration for European 
children in Indty. Tqgetjicr wtyh thp United 
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1'fcc Church St. Andrew’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, wluch have always held a high 
place among alien institutions/ and exercises 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
a school for poor children. The now well- 
known St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalim- 
pong, Hen gal, though not dijL'ctly part of the 
work of the Church of Scot la,id, were initiated 
by and art' being locally managed by .Mission¬ 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of tin* domiciled European Com¬ 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now fifteen cottages, and 437 children 
in resideifce. 

Tine United Free Church of Scotland.- 
This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
two purely European congregations in India, 
one in Calcutta, Wellesley Squaic, and one 
in Bombay, Waudby Bond. As noted abo\e 
members of these congregations co-operate 
with the Established Church of Scotland in 
providing education for European children, 
in Calcutta a second congregation is maintain¬ 
ed at Howrah in the district of the mills, and 
every effort is made to minister to the Scottish 
engineers and other workers in the mills. 

The .Mission work of the Church is extended 
and varied. It is eanied on in six centres - 
in Bengal; in Santalia, with il\e stations; 
in Western India, including Bombay, Bombay 

BAPTIST 

The English baptist Missionary Society 
—formed in i79‘J^ largely through the efforts 
of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
with a staff of 70 missionaries and about 800 
Indian workers. Connected with the Society 
are 107 Indian Churches, 222 Day Schools, 13 
Boarding Schools, and* 3* 1 Theological Training 
Colleges. The Church membership at the close 
of 1012 stood at 11,000, and the Christian Com¬ 
munity at 31,473. in the methods of the 
Society, the chief place is given to Bazaar and 
Village preaching. increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 30 per cent, 
and in the Coinmwmitv SO per cent, for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent, years, and 
Churches formed from amongst these peoples 
arc self-sup^AVting. # 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Bankipore, Cuttack and 
Delhi, where Hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Educational Work.— Range* from Primary 
School to Colleges. Scrampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo¬ 
logical degree granted under Royal Chatter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and <x>u firmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Set Dement of Sc ram pore in 
1845, and placed it! 1856 by the College 
Council at ♦' the F disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society toy become a part of its 


district, Poona, and Jalna and Bethel in the 
Nizam's Dominions; in Madras, with four 
stations ; in the Central Provinces, including 
Nagpur, Nagpur District, Bhandara, Wardha 
and Amraoti ; and in Kajputana where since 
1860 missions have been established in eleven 
districts. 

There arc at work in these centres 194 Seotcli 
missionaries, together with a native staff of 
310. Of organised Indian congregations there 
are 38, comprising 4,463 communicant members, 
and representing a Christian community of 
12,022. Of schools there are 285 with 700 
teachers. A large part of this work is organised 
and supported by the women of the Church 
who have sent out as many as 76 of these mis¬ 
sionaries. In connection with the medical 
work of the mission there are 19 hospitals 
where in the year 448,931 out-patients and 
4,540 in-patients are treated, all of whom are 
brought under Christian instruction. There 
are four great missionary Colleges. There is 
the Madias Christian College, with 800 students, 
which reached its great success under the wise 
leadership of the Rev. Dr. William Miller, 
and which is now contributed to by live other 
Missionary Societies as well as that of tho 
United Free Church. Representatives of these 
Missions, which include the C. M. S. and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, sit upon the 
College Board. There is the Scottish Christian 
College in Calcutta, with over 900 students, 
the llislop College at Nagpur with 240 students, 
and the Wilson College in Bombay with nearly 
700 students. 


SOCIETIES. 

Missionary Educational operations, Arts ami 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University; reorga¬ 
nised in 1910 011 the lines of its oiiginal Founda¬ 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo¬ 
logical Staff on an interdenominational basis 
for the granting of 'rheological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo¬ 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now' resident in the splendid College Buildings, 
in Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. Princi/mli ltcv. G. 
Howells, m.a., h.o., h.Utt., Pit. D. 

A Vernacular 'rheological Institute, and 
High School likewise attaches to Serampore, 
as also at Delhi and Cuttack, for the training 
of native preachers. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churelv's connected with the Society, but 
English Sort ices are carried on in many of tho 
stations whore an European population obtains. 
Medical Work connected with the Society 
reported 2 Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries, 401 in¬ 
patients, and 73,645 out-patients for the year 
1912. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Dacca. 

The Bautist Zenana Mission.— Extends 
over the same area practically as the above ; 
there arc 75 missionaries, 336 Indian Workers, 
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102 Girls’ J)ay Scliools, and 5 Girls’ Boarding 
Schools in connection with this work; 751 

villages arc visited annually by Teachers and 
Missionaries engaged in Gospel work. A large 
place is given to medical work, 5 Hospitals 
with qualified staffs and 12 Dispensaries pro¬ 
viding for 1,004 in patients, and 93,874 out¬ 
patients for the past year. The Indian Secre¬ 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society is the 
Rev. Herbert Anderson, 48,, Uipon Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Canadian Baptist Mission. —Was com 
meneed m 187.'!, and is located in the East¬ 
ern Telegu District to the noith of Madras, in 
the Ivistna, Godaveri and Ganjam Districts. 
There are 2, stations ami 158 oiitstations with a 
staff of 80 missionaries, including 8 qualified 
physicians, and 484 Indian workers, with 
Gospel preaching in 1,147 villages. Organised 
Churches number 04, communicants 9,239, and 
adherents 11,454 for the past year. Ten Chur¬ 
ches arc entirely self-supporting. In the Kdu- 
cational department /ire 203 village Day 
schools, with 7,491 children, 9 Boarding schools. 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological Seminary providing in all for 019 
pupils, and an industrial school. Tin re arc 
5 Hospitals. The Mission publishes a Telegu 
Newspaper. Village Evangelisation is the 
great feature of the Mission, and stress is laid 
upon the work amongst women and children 
in particular. Dining the last decade member¬ 
ship lias increased by 71 per cent, the Chris¬ 
tian Community by- 90 per cent-, and scholars I 
by 370 per cent. The Indian Secretary is the 
liev. A. S. Woodburne, Navsapatnam, Vizaga- 
patam District. 

The American Baptist Telegu Mission. 
—Was commenced in the vear 1840, and covers 
large parts of Mellon*, Guntur, Jvistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, and parts of the Deccan. 
Its main work is evangelism, but there is large 
Educational and Medical work in addition. 
’There is an English Church in Madras. Teh gu 
Churches number 147, Missionaries 121, Indian 
workers 1,507, and Communicants 03,271. 
with a nett increase of 1.000 per annum, for 
tiie past 20 years. There is a large Theological 
Seminary at. Kutnupatnuni for the training 
of Indian preachers. In ordinary Educational 
work, 20 Boarding schools, I High schools, and 
614 Day schools give instruction to 10,085 
scholars. In Medical Woik, 0 Hospitals report 
1,067 in-patients, and 11,705 out-patients for tin- 
last recorded year. Industrial work is carried 
on in several stations. Conespondmg Secre¬ 
tary, the Bov. W. T, Elmore, Kamapatnam, 
Nchore District. 

The American Baptist foreign Missionary 
Society, commenced in 1814, the largest 
Society at work in Assam and Burma, owes 
its rise to the celebrated Adonirain Judson. 
Until 1910 the Mission was known as the Ame¬ 
rican Baptist Missionary Union. There are 12 
main stations in Assam, 26 in Burma and 
hundreds of out-stations. All forms of mis¬ 
sionary enterprise come within the scope of the 
Mission. The American staff numbers 400 in 
all, with a worker’s staff of 3,822. Communi¬ 
cants number 135,000 out of a total Christian 
community of 355,000. Organised Churches 


number 1,191, of which 812 are self-supporting. 
Educational work is conducted on a larger 
scale ; 2 Christian Colleges;* students. 76 ; 5 
Theological Colleges, students, 458 ; 8 Training 
Institutions, pistils, 281 ; 7 High schools, 

pupils, 5,635 ; 93 Boarding schools, scholars, 
5,344 ; 5 Industrial schools, pupils, 109 ; 1,547 
Elementary schools with 17,499 scholars. 

Medical work embraces 18 Hospitals, 14 
Dispensaries, vvi ( h 10 qualified doctors, and 
54 nurses, eonyoiinders, Ac. Total patients 
treated in the year, 01,039. The above figures 
aie those published for 19L2-13. 

The great work of the Mission continues to bo 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by Uic Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different langu¬ 
ages. and large efforts arc made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. 'The Mission 
Press at Rangoon is said to he the largest and 
finest in Burma. 

Jmi Secretary, Kcv. Judson Tuttle, M.A., 

Gauhati, Assam. 

Burma Secretary, Kev. A. C. Harrow, Moulinein, 

Burma. 

THE TASMANIAN BAPTIST MISSION 1 —With 
3 missionaries, is established at Sira gun go, 
E. Bengal. Secretary : Rev. E. T. Thompson, 
Mission J louse, Siragmwgc. 

The Austral.*,si an Baptist Missonary 
Societies.- -Representing Austialia, N. 
Zealand, and Tasmania, arc working in 
Bengal with a stall of 30 missionaries, and 103 
Indian Workers. There u,re 17 organised 
Chinches, 1,074 Communicants, ami a Christ¬ 
ian community of 3,611. Educational work 
comprises 2 High schools, 5 Boarding schools, 
2 industrial and 02 Elementary schools, with 
1,912 pupils iu all. In Medical work, 1 Hos¬ 
pital, and 3 Dispensaries provide for 31,649 
iu and out-patients. Secretaries : Rev. C, H, 
Harvey, Calcutta; Dr. C. S. Mead, U.A., 
(Karidpur Mission) Orakandi, Farid pur Dis¬ 
trict; Miss JO. 1 j. King, Raj bail; and the 
Rev. E. T. Thompson, \Tasmanian Mission) 
Siragunge. 

The strict Baptist Mission —Has 8 
Missionaries, and 04 Indian Workers in Madras 
\V. and the Trichy District. Communicants 
number 80 ; organised Churches 4,( t Elementary 
schools 2U, ;ith 1058, pupils. 

Secretary, Rev. E. A.Booth, Kilpauk, Mad* 
ras, W. 

American Baptist, Bengal-Orissa Mission 
commenced in 1836, Area of operation, Midna- 
pore and Bal a sore districts of Lowci Bengal. 
Mission staff 29, Indian workers 264. One 
English Church and ?4 Vernacular Churches, 
Christian Community 5,000. Educational; One 
Theological High School, and 150 Elementary 
schools, pupils 4,880. Two Industrial, schooD 
for weaviug and carpentering, etc. The Verna¬ 
cular Press of this mission printed the first 
literature In the San tali r. Language. Secretary, 
Rev. Howard 11. Murphy'^ N. D. Midnapoi^, 
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PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The United Prijsbytertan Church of Jre- 
! land MISSION. —Operates ill Gujerat and Ka¬ 
thiawar with a staff of 3 1 M isshmaries of whom 
5 are qualified doctors and an Indian staff of 628 
including school teachers. There are 25 Organis¬ 
ed Churches a communicant roll of 1,442, and 
a Christian community of 4,003. In Medical 
work there are 2 Hospitals, f> Dispensaries, 
with 770 in-patients and 22,<^22 out-patients. 
The, Mission conducts 3 High schools, 3 Anglo- 
vernacular schools, and 123 vernacular schools 
affording tuition for 6,530 pupils, 2 Orphanages, 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a spe¬ 
ciality of farm colonies, of which there are 
about a scoif in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 3 missionaries 
is a branch the activities of t he above, work¬ 
ing in the Paneh Malials and Hewn Ivan!ha 
districts, with farm colonies attached. Secre¬ 
tary, Kev. B. It. Johnson, B.Mission House, 
Broach. 

The United Presbyterian Church of 
N.- AMERICA. —Sialkot Mission was established 
in 1856 operating in the extreme North of the 
Pan jab, and is practically the only Mission 
working amongst the 9,374 cities and villages 
of that district. Its missionaries number 75. 
Indian workers 649. There arc 53 Organised 
Churches with 499 outstations, a membership 
of 29,525, and a Christian community of 54,240 ; 
Women's Societies numb<*lr 32 ; a 'rheological 
Seminary and a voltage ; 4 v High schools, 8 
Middle schools, 2 Industrial schools and J91 
Primary schools, containing in all 11,347 pupils. 
In Medical work, there are 4 Hospitals and 7 
Dispensaries with 1,460 in-patients, and 53,293 
out-patients for 19J2. Secretary, Rev. W. E. 
Nicoli, Rawal Pindi. 

The American Presbyterian Mission 
operates in 3 main sections, known as the 
Punjab, North India, and Western India Mis¬ 
sions. The American staff * numbers 216 and 
Indian staff 802. There are 29 main stations 
and hundreds of out-stations. Communicants 
number 7,319, Chrntian community 36,978. 
Educational work as follows: 2 Christian 

College*, students 608 *' I Theological Institu¬ 
tion, pupils 61 ; 7 Training Institutions, 

pupils, 120; 12 Ilig.it schools, scholars, 2,040; 
17 Boarding schools, scholars, 1,220; 3 Indus¬ 
trial schools, pupils, 29; 150 Elementary schools, 
scholars, 4,356. Medical work; 8 Hospitals, 

14 Dispensari#?,* with staff of 30, in-patients, 
3,773, and out-patients 1,43,172 for*last year. 
The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 
W. J. Wanless and Dr. C. E. Vail is well known 
throughout the whole of S W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore is equally 
well known and valued in the Punjab. The 
Allahabad Christian College is growing lapidly 
and ita mechanical and agricultural depart¬ 
ments have become increasingly prominent. 
Woodstock College for women at Lap dour, 
Mussoorie, Principal Rev. H. M. Andrews, M.A., 
is one of the largest and most valuable institu¬ 
tions of this description in Northern India. 
Secretary .— * b 

Punjab Mission, Revf R. N. Carter, M.A., 
Jtfoga, Feroiepore restrict. 


North India Mission, Rev. Henry Forman, 
Morar, Gwalior. 

West India Mission, Rev. Henry G. Howard, 
Kodoli, S. M. C. 

The above particulars are those published 

for 1912-13. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian Mission. 

- -Commenced as recent ly as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Banjul). Secretary, Miss A. E. Henderson, 
Jagadhri. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission.— 
Commenced in 1873 is firmly established in 
11 main Stations in the Indore, Gwalior, Rut- 
lam and DJiar Native States, and in the wild 
Phil District at Amklmt. The Mission Staff 
numbers 67, Indian workers 205; organised 
Churches II ; Communicants 1,017, bap¬ 
tised adherents 14,000 and additional Chiistiun 
community of 4,000. Educational work com¬ 
prises 25 Elementary schools, pupils I,.‘100; 
Girls’ and boys’ High school, 'rheological 
•Seminary and Christian Mission College at 
Indore, together with boys’ Industrial school, 
womens’ Industrial Home, school lor the Blinds 
and girls’ Orphanages. Industrial shop, 
are at Kusselpura. The Medical work is large, 
mainly among women, 3 Hospitals, 14 Dis¬ 
pensaries with a total staff of 30, treated 1,46,945 
patients during the past year. 

Secretary, Rev. J. Fiaser Campbell, D. D. 
ltullam, C. P. 

The german Evangelical Synod tor N. 
America, —Commenced work in the C.P. 
in 1865. The Mission Staff numbers 22, In¬ 
dian workers 161 ; Communicants 2,212, 
total Christian Community 4,200; organised 
Churches 35; one Christian College and 2 
Theological Seminaries with 210 pupils; 3,368 
seholais are taught in 72 schools. Total num¬ 
ber of preachers employed, 69. There are 
I Hospital, 4 Dispensaries with 18,852 patients 
for the year. 

Secretary: Rev. O. Nussman, Sakti, C.P. 

'J he Welsh Cat,vinistic Methodist Mission 
(or Welsh Presbyterian Mission ) esta¬ 
blished in J8-10 with a staff of 37 Mission¬ 
aries, 511 Native workers occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Ilills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. The 
Khassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub¬ 
lished in that, language by the Mission. Com¬ 
municants number 9,316, the total Christian 
community 30,000 ; organised Churches 391 ; 
self-suppcfrt.ing Churches 30. Elementary 
schools number 407, scholars 10,163; Board¬ 
ing schools 3, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 
1 Theological Seminary. One Hospital and 
3 Dispensaries provided for 0,611 patients 
for the past year. 

Secretary: Rev. J, Ceredig Evans, Shillong. 

The, Arcot Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch), organised in 1853 
occupies the Arcot, and Chittoor districts in 
S, India with a Btalf of 29 Missionaries, and 
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504 Indian ministers and worker*. Churches 
number 19. Communicants 3,930, total Christ¬ 
ian community 11,298; Hoarding schools 11, 
scholars 528; 'rheological school 1, students 
37; High schools 4, scholars 1,219; Training 
schools 2, st udents 41; Industrial schools I 


2, pupils 95 ; Elementary schools 181, scholars 
6,945. Three Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with 
statf of 88, provided tor 2,£l7 in-patients and 
82,052 out-patiteits for the past year. 

Secretary: Jtev. 11. J. Nrudder, M.A., & B.D , 
Punganur, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tun AMERICAN BOARD of' Commissioned, 
fou Luireign Missions. —Has two large; Missions 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission includes a large 
part of the Bombay Presidency, with centres 
at Bombay, Ahmednagnr, Sutaraand Sholapur, 
was commenced in 1813, the lir.st American 
Mission in India. Its activities arc large and 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 1913 
consisted of 47 missionaries and 529 Indian 
workers operating in 144 outstations exclusive 
of Bombay City. Organised Churches number 
00 with 7,699 communicants, and 0,273 adhe¬ 
rents. '1 here is a Leper Church at Sholapur. 
The Educational work embraces 20 Boarding 
schools with 2,151 pupils, 152 Ordinary schools 
with 4,839 boys and girls under instruction, 
three-fifths of which arc non-Christians. A large 
Theological Seminuo at Ahmcdnagar trains for 
the Indian .Ministry. Zenana work and Indus¬ 
trial work arc vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry, weaving and l;;'*e work. 
Much work is done in so-called famine districts. 
A School for the Blind is conducted on both 
Educational and Industrial lines. Upwards of 
43,786 patients were treated in the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of the Mission last >ear. 
The Mission has for 70 years published the 
“ Dnvanodava,*’ tin* only combined English 
and Maratiii Christian weekly newspaper. 
Special evangelistic work is carried on amongst 
the tribes known as the Bliils and Mangs. This 
Mission was the first to translate the Christian 
Scriptures into the Marathi tongue. The 
A root Mission commenced under the American 
Board in 1851 was transferred to the deformed 
Church of America. 

The Madura Mission —In the S. Madras 
District, commenced m 1834, with a Stall of 
44 missionaries and 774 Indian workers, ope¬ 
rates in 10 stations and 355 outstations, and has 
a communicant roll of 7,398 ami 23,336 adhe¬ 
rents and 35 Organised Churches, many of w hich 
are entirely self-supporting and self-governing. 
Schools number 261 with 12.372 pupils. There 
is a Christian College at Madura, as also .Hospi¬ 
tals for men and women ; at Pasumalai an; a 
Theological Institution, Industrial school and 
Teachers’ Training school. The Secretary of 
the Marathi Mission is the Rev. VV. Haze*,, 
Bombay; and of the Madura Mission, tne 
Rev. J. S. Chandler, Madura. * 


Thk Scandinavian Alliance Mission— 
embraces two (tvmfcrcnccs, 011 c in the. Hima¬ 
layas, and the other in Khandcsh. The total 
Mission Stall' is repiosentod by 30 missionaries, 
and 43 Indian workers. There arc 208 Com¬ 
municants, 10 Churches and a Christian Com¬ 
munity of 593. A Theological school, a High 
school, a Boarding school, 2 Industrial and 9 
Elementary schools provide lor 257 pupils. 
Secretaries : Rev. E. II. Owen, Gangtok 
P.O., Sikkim, and the Rev. Anton Dahlgren, 
Mission llous**, Navapur, AV. KKAndesh. 

Tiie London Missionary Society com¬ 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in iN. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
statf r umbers 223, Indian workers 2,004 ; 
Organised Churches, 490 ; Communicants 
13,748 and Christian community 116,575. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159; 
3 'rheological Institutions, students 41 ; 4 

Training Institutions, pupils 114; 22 High 

schools, pupils 4,849; 25 Boarding schools, 

scholars, 1,167; 9 Industrial schools, pupils, 

116 and 862 Elementary schools with 36.775 
scholars. In Medical work Hospitals number 
15, Dispensaries 15, qualified doctors 10, and 
3,997 in-patients and 1,30,220 out-patients 
for the year. 

The main centres of the ^Mission in N. India 
arc at Calcutta, Benares and Almora. The 
Bhowanipur Institution at Calcutta is now a 
first grade College, Evangelistic work is carried 
on amongst the thousands of pilgrims visiting 
Benares, and Alinofa As noted for its Hospital 
and Leper As>lum. .Special efforts are made 
amongst the Naina Sudras and the aboriginal 
tribes known as the MajInvars, Cheros and 
Bankas. The S. India district is divided into 
the Kanarese, Tclegu apd Tamil areas, with 
12 stations and 472 outstations. At Nagereoil, 
(Travancore) is the Scott Memorial College 
with 985 students, a Church and congregation 
said to be the largest in India, and a largo 
Printing Press, 4 t,he centre of the S. Travancore 
Tract Society. 

V India €> Secretary H Rev. W. It. LcQuesne, 

Calcutta. 

<S. India Secretary, Rev. E. P. Rice, B.A., Banga¬ 
lore. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
•—Dates from the year 1893 under the 
name of the India Missionary Alliance, blit a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Dorar Province much earlier. The w'ork is 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandcsh 
and Gujerat. There is a start of 70 mission¬ 
aries and 85 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations is 21, with additional outsta¬ 
tions. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 


2 for girls: 3 training schools for Indian workers* 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. Secre¬ 
tary : Rev. E. R. Cainer, Khamgaon, Berar. 

The 'Church of the Brethren (American) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in the 
Southern part of Gujerat, Khanckesh, and 
Thana Districts. Its staff numbers 29 includ¬ 
ing missionaries’ wives, find 105 Indian workers 
The baptised (immerse^) membership stands at 
1,125; education is carried on in 2 Girls’ Btoard 
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ing schools, 4 Boarding schools for boys, and 
81 Village Day schools, industrial work is 
connected with foui*of the schools, and a Farm 
Colony is established at Umball:$ 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission-- 
Founded in 189:1 operates in the Poona, Sat a ra 
and Sholapur Districts, with 23 European and 
32 Indian workers. The number of Indian 
Christians is 40. The main work is evangelism 
of the villages, with WomenZenana work, 
and Village schools. There an* 4 Village 
L ispensaries, and a Hospital at the head¬ 
quarters ot the Missiou, Nasrapur, in the Bhor 
State. Secretary : Mr. ,L VV. Stothard, Nasrapur, 
Poona District. 

The American churches of God Mission. 
—lias two missionaries at llogra, Bengal. 

The Indian Christian Mission— -Found¬ 
ed in 1893 has ten Organised Churches, 
3 Missioanri(9, 37 Indian workers, 311 Com¬ 
municants, and 19 Primary schools in the 
El lore district, S. India. Secretary : Miss Bryant 
Elio re. 

There are 3 Pentecostal Missions at 
work. The Pentecostal Mission in W. Khan- 
desh and Thana Districts; the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarine Mission at Buldaua, 
llerar, and the Pentecost Bands of the Work! 
Mission with a Boys’ Orphanage at Doudi 
Lohara, C. P. 

The Industrial Evangelistic Mission— 
Is engaged mainly with orphan children and 
owes its rise to the famine* of 1897 and 1900. 
It numbers about 1T20 Christians in all stations, 
the principal of which is Debra *l)un. Director : 
Pastor .1. C. Lawson, Dehra Dun. 

The Bible and Medical Mission— Was 
established at Eohaghat, Almora, in 1910. 
Amongst the faith missions are the Vanguard 
Mission at Sanjan, Thana District, with 0 Mis¬ 
sionaries ; the 11 ephizi bah Faith Mission, with 
C> Missionaries, head quarters at Baghunathpur, 
Bengal; and the Church oLG^d Mission with 7 
Missionaries at Lahore. The, Burning Bush 
Mission has a staff of 8 Missionaries at Allahabad. 
The 'L’ehri Border Village Mission is the only 
Christian enterprise in the Himalayan Native 
State of that name, its agents are stationed at 
Landour, and have translated portions of the 
New 'I'est ament into the Tehri-Garhwali 
language. • 

The Tibetan Mission.— Has 5 Missiona¬ 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its obj,«Ttivc. Secretary: Miss J. Fer¬ 
guson, Darjeeling. 9 j 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly 
(Dornakal Mission) —Opened in 1904, operates 
m the Warangal District of the Nizam’s Domi¬ 
nions. It is the missionary effort of the 
Tamil Christians of Tinnevelly. There arc 
now 1,400 Christians in 37 villages. Secretary : 
Mr. J. Anbudaiyan, b.a., l. t., Palamacottah. 

0 

The Mission to lepers— Founded in 1874, 
Is an undenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for 
their untainted children, forking largely in 
India, China, ana Japan. Jits work in India is 
carried on through co-opfration with 29 Mis¬ 
sionary* Societies. The Mission now has 40 


Asylums of its own with over 3,300 inmates, 
and is aiding or has some connection with work 
for lepers at 20 other places in India. In the 
Mission’s own and aided Asylums there are 
about 3,100 Christians. The total number of 
lepers reached by the Mission in India is about 
5,000. 

A 11 important feature, of the* work of the 
Mission is tin* segregation of the untainted or 
healthy children of leptrs from their diseased 
parents. 500 children are thus being segre¬ 
gated and sa\cd from becoming lepers. 

The Mission \ cry largely relies on voluntary 
contributions for its support. Secretary : Mr. 

I VV. H. P. Anderson, 100, Hornby lload, Bombay, 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union 
—An interdenominational Society, commenced 
work at Motihari, lichar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 4 stations and 7 outstations 111 the 
Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 12 Europeans, and 27 Indian workers. 
There are 2L Elementary schools, with 517 
pupils, a Girls’ and a Boys’ Orphanage and 
Boarding school, communicants number 50. 

The National Missionary society of 
India —established 1905, with a staff of 
21 Indian Missionaries, operates in luinvar. 
Okara (Punjab) and Omalur (Madras). Com¬ 
municants number 125; Christian community 
088 ; Elementaiy schools 3 ; Dispensary 
patients, 9,440. Secretary : Iv. T. Paul, Esq., 
B.A., l.t., Madras, 8. W. 

The Seventh Day Adventists,— Establish¬ 
ed 1895, have 14 Missionaries in various parts 
of India. Communicants, 221 ; Christian 
community, 1,034 ; Churches, 2 ; Elementary 
schools, 4 ; Hospitals, 2; Dispensaries, 2; 
patients 1,150. Secretary : Rev. J. L. Shaw, 
Kirkviile House, Mussoorie. 

The American Mennontte Mission.— Es¬ 
tablished 1900, works in the C. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 17, Indian workers 03 ; 
Communicants 50; Church Members 545 
Training Institutions, 2; High schools and 
Boat ding schools 5 ; Elementary schools 8 ; 
total pupils 770; Hospital and 3 Dispensaries 
with 4,847 patients, Secretary : Rev. M. C. 
Lapp, P. (>., Dhamlari. C. P. 

The Mknnonite Mission general Con¬ 
ference —started in 1901 in the C. Provin¬ 
ces. Workers number 10 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan and village work carried on. From 
the Leper Asylum 92 have been baptis'd. 
Secretary : Rev. P. W. Pcnncr, Jangir, O.P. 

'Die Kurku and Central India IIill 
Mission- Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has'a mission staff of 22, Indian work¬ 
ers 17 ; Churches 7, Communicants 105 ; Chris¬ 
tian community 550; 2 Boarding, 1 Industrial 
and 4 Elementary schools, with 114 pupils. 
Secretary : Mr. Carl Wydner, Ellichpur, Bernr. 

The Ceylon and India General mission— 
Established 1893, occupies stations In India 
in the Coimbatore ard Anantapur Districts. 
Mission staff, 20 ; Indian workers, 50 ; Churches 
9, with Communicants 255, and Christian 
community 485 ; Orphanages 3 ; Theological, 
and Training school; Elementary schools 14 * 
pupils 330. 
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Secretary: Hcv. D. Lagon, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 
The boys’ Christian Homr Mission— 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1890. Mission staff 10, Indian 
workers, 20. There aie two Elementary schools 
with 100 children ; Orphans' and Widows’ 
Homes, and 2J0 in the Hones at Dhond and 
Bahraioh, where Industrial Training is given. 
Secretary, : air. Albert Norton, Dhond, Poona 
District. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

The Ludhiana Zenana and Medical .Mission 
has its Hospital, 2 Lady Doctors, and Dispen¬ 
sary at Ludhiana and branch Dispensaries with 

II nurses, teachers and Bihlewomen at Sill and 
Phi Hour, Secretary , Miss Greenfield, Ludhiana. 

The Missionary Settlement, for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, its acti¬ 
vities now include a hostel for women students, 
in addition to educational, social, and evange¬ 
listic, work. Secretary, Miss Dobson, Girgamn, 
Bombay, 

The Mukti Mission, the well-known work of 
Pandita Hnmabai enables upwards of 350 
widows, deserted wives and orphans to earn a 
comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
start of Indian helpers. A large staff of Euro- 
>ean Missionary Ladies do evangelistic work 
n the surrounding Kedgaon, Poona District.. 

Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ.. 
(Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Cin¬ 
cinnati, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indiana combined) commenced work 

III 1882 ; its area Central and United Provin¬ 
ces ; number of Indian Churches 13. ami im¬ 
mersed communicants 1,20(1. Its start, includ¬ 
ing Missionaries’ wives, 07 ; Asst,., missiona¬ 
ries 7, and Indian Worker’s staff 310. There 
are 7 Hospitals, 12 Dispensaries, with 50,155 
inpatients and outpatients for the past year. 
Throe Orphanages and an Industrial liorne 
show 474 inmates. In connection with the 
Industrial work a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at. Danioh. There are 0 Middle schools. 
37 Primary schools with 3,439 scholars. An 
active Zenana work is carried on. A small 
work known as tin* Australian Mission is under 
the auspices of the “Disciples” at Barnmati, 
Poona, ami also at- Daltonganj, \V. Bengal. 
Secretary, Bov. W. B. Alexander, ji.a., Damoh, 
C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
Inland mission, and lias Kafristan as its objec¬ 
tive. 

Tho Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
with Headquarters at Hoshmigabad, Central 
Provinces, commenced in 1874. Work lias 
recently been opened up in the Gwalior and 
Bhopal States. There avo 5 Churches, 27 
Missionaries, 195 members, Orphanages for 
Boys and Girls, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 


15 Day schools connected \vith the Mission, in 
addition to a self-supporting weaving commu¬ 
nity at itarsi, and Industrial Works and a Farm 
Colony at Hos^tngabad. Secretary, Mr. Henry 
I. Hobson, Sohagpur, C. P. 

The American Friends’ Mission with 5 Mis¬ 
sionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary , 
Miss I). Fistler, Nowgong C. I.** 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab¬ 
lished in 1858,(in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary, J. W. Pringle Esq., Calcutta. 

This Opfn Brethren.— occupv 46 stations 
in the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Maratta, Goda« 
veri Delta. Kanarese, Tinncvelli, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies 

The American Evangeliean Lutheran Mission. 
General Council, founded in 184 4 for the Goda- 
veri and Kist.na Districts, has its Headquarters 
at Bajamundry. Its staff consists of 24, includ¬ 
ing Missionaries’ wives and Lady Doctors, with 
450 ^ Indian Workers. The membership is 
19,377. There are Boys’ ami Girls’ Cential 
Schools, Mission Press, and Book Depot at 
Bajamundry, and a High School at Peddapur. 
Chairman, The Hev. Rudolf Arps, B. D., Dow- 
laisvvararn. 

The ‘ General Synod ’ Section of the abovo, 
has its headquarters in Guntmr, feunded in 
1812. Its Christian community numbers 
44,074, with 15,406 communicants, 30 mis¬ 
sionaries inclusive of wives, and 748 Indian 
workers, shewing an increase of 07 per cent, 
during the past, ten years. The following 
institutions arc conneetcdnwith the Mission, a 
second grade College, High school for Girls, 
Hospital for women and children, Normal 
training School, and Industrial School. Sec¬ 
retary, the Bev. Victor McCauley, Guntur. 

The Evangelical National Missionary Society 
of Stockholm, founded in 1877, occupies tho 
districts of Bct.nl, Chindwara, and Saugor in 
tho C. Provinces. Thoie are 1,464 Church’ 
members and 11 Indian Churches. The staff 
numbers 40. including vomen workers, with an 
Indian staff of 118. Schools number 39 with 
1.222 children, together with ‘ Anglo-Vemaeu- 
lar, and 1 training school, and a Hospital. Se¬ 
cretary, Rev. A. G. Danielsson, 1). 1). Chhind- 
wara, C. P. 

The llermannsburg Evangl Ileal Lutheran 
Mission IK.gan its /ork in India in 1866 and 
operates in the South Nellore, the East Chittore. 
and South East Caddapa Districts. There aro 
22 Indian Churches ; 18 European Missionaries 
and 150 Indian workers, Church members 
number 3,107. Women’s work is dono in 
3 stations, with a large Industiial school for 
70 girls, in a fourth, in addition to Zenana and 
Educational work. There are 80 Lower grade 
Elementary schools, 1 High school, 1 Lower 
Secondary, and 2 Higher grade schools, and a 
’Theological Seminary and Training t school. A 
Leper Asylum is stationed at Kodur with a 
Dispensary, and a 1 surge Industrial school at 
i Nayudnpeta. Secretu y, Bev. H. Harms. 

' Nayadupeta, Nellore < ( )Ist., Madras. 
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The Schlesswig Holstein Evangelical Lutlior-' 
ran Mission, commenced in 1881, operates in 
the Jcypore District. Fruitful work is cariicd 
oil amongst the OcSya Hill Tribes, the I^onds, 
and the Dombo Caste. There ;&-o, 12 stations, 
a total Missionary Staff of 49, with 133 Indian 
workers. The growth in the Christian popu¬ 
lation has been from 1,530 in 1901 to 14,192 in 
1913. Communicants number 3,645, and Cate¬ 
chumens 7,862. Education work comprises 

1 Theological Seminary, 1 Secondary, L Indus¬ 
trial, and 100 Elementary schools, providing for 
2,144 pupils. There arc 9 1 )ispensai ies wilh 
50,030 patients for the year. -English Services 
are held in the Mission Church at Jeypore. 
Secretary, Rev. J. Th. Timmcke, lvoraput, 
Vizagapafcam. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
German Diocese. —-The mission commonoed in 
1834, and is coufined to the Tamil speaking 
areas, chiclly in the Madras Presidency, with 
an Indian flrmistcr and Church, iu addition, in 
Rangoon. The total European staff numbers 
33, ordained Indian Ministers 24 and 109 
Zndiau workers ; Organised Churches, 33 ; places 
of worship, 221; Baptised membership 19,558. 
There are 133 boys’ schools (ncluding a 
Training, and industrial and 4 Secondary schools'' 
and 23 Girls’ schools including an industrial 
school: The teaching staff numbers 558 and 
pupils 10,394. Zenana work is actively pio- 
sccuted. A Printing Press and Publishing 
House is established at Tranqucbars. Secretary : 
ltev. H. Gocbler, Kilpauk Madras. 

The Ba*>el Mission was commenced in 1834, 
and occupies 26 gnain sIMions and 111 out- 
stations in the Coorg, S. Mahn*tta, Nilgiris, and 
N. and 3. Cauaru districts of 8. W. India. 
The total European Staff numbers 159 with 
1,023 Indian workers. There arc 66 organised 
Churches, with a*mcuibcrship of 19,500. Edu¬ 
cational work embraces 204 schools (including 

2 Theological, 9 Boarding and 4 High schools) 

with 15,003 Elementary and 3,150 Secondary 
school pupils and 831 scholais in Boarding 
Institutions and Orphanages. Theie are good 
Hospitals at Betgiri and Uilieut under Euio- 
pcan doctors with 3 branch hospitals and 4 
Dispcnsries connected; 00,804 patients vveie 

treated last year. There is a Leper Asylum at 
Chevayur. 

The Industrial wo’kM the Mission is second 
to none in India and comprises 17 o.-tabiish- 
ments, embracing 7>nc mechanical establish¬ 
ment of a first rate order at Mangalore, 2 Mer¬ 
cantile schools, 7 Weaving and 7 Tile work 
establishments in the Kanara * and Malabar 
districts; employes luimbcj 3,633. A large 
Printing Press at Mangalore issues' publica¬ 
tion in the Kanaresc,. Malayalam, Tulu and 
English languages. 

Secretary, ltev. P. Sengle, Nettur, Tellicherry. 

Tiie Church of Sweden Mission. —Was 
founded in 1894, and operates in the Madura, 
Tanjore, Trichinopols; and Ilamnud Districts. 
Sinco 1901 the Mission v^orks independently, 
tho' in close relationship with the Leipzig 
Missionary- Society. The staff numbers; 
baptised membership 2,584 ; Schools 56 with 
2,902 pupels. Secretary; Rev. D. Bexell, 
Madura. 

The Missouri Evangelical Lutheran 

Mission —is located in j \rcot and Travancore 


with a staff of 11 Missionaries. One Train¬ 
ing school, 46 pupils, and 28 Elementary schools 
with 1,209 pupils are connected witli the Mis¬ 
sion. 

Secretary , llev. G. O. Kcllcrbauer, Ainbur, 
N.Arcot. 

The Danish Evangelical Lutheran Mis* 
SI on, —established 1863 in Madras and S. 
Arcot Districts has a total staff 01 28 Mission¬ 
aries and 80 Indian workers ; Communicants 
648, Christian community, 1550 ; 2 High 

schools, pupils 410 ; 3 Boarding schools, seho* 
lars, 146; 4 Jmlustiial schools, pupils, 79; 

35 Elementary schools, 1500 scholars; Dis¬ 
pensary patients, 15,138. 

Secretary, Bcv. Job. Bittiiuum, 38 Broadway, 
Madras, 

The German Evangelical Lutheran 
(Gossneu’s Missions)— founded 1842, occu¬ 
pies stations in Bengal, Bihar and Assam the 
Mission stall numbers 92, Indian workers 
371 ; Communicants 25,642 and Christian 
community over 100,000 ; organised Churches, 
382 ; Theological and Training schools, pupils 
65; Boarding schools 80, scholars 2,392; Ele¬ 
mentary schools 176, scholars 3,750. 

Secretary , Kev. Paul Wagner, Purulia, B.N 
Kly. Manhhum, Bengal. 

The Santhal Mission (Indian Home 
Mission to the Santhals )—founded 1867, 
works in the Santbal Parganuas, Goalpaia 
(Assam) and Diuajpur. Work is principally 
amongst the Santhals. 'J’iie Mission staff 
numbers 17, Indian workers 264; Communi¬ 
cants, 284, Cluistian community, 30,000 ; 
organised Churches, 30 ; Boarding schools, 2, 
pupils 282 ; Elementary schools, 31, pupils 535. 

Secretary , Kev. P. O. Bodding. Dumka, 
Santlial Pargannas. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began its 
Indian Mission in 1857, and with the exception 
of Assam, and the N. W. Fionticr Provinces is 
now established in all the political Divisions of 
India. Its number of baptised Christians 
stands at 251,275, under the supervision of 
210 ordained and 900 imordained Ministers, 
Schools of all grades number 1,569 wit h 39,087 
students, Sunday School scholars stand at 
126,000, and young people's societies at 604, 
generally known as Kpwoith Leagues. Thirty 
Anglo-Indian Congregations are found in the 
larger Cities, with one College, 6 High schools, 
and numerous Middle schools for this class. 
For A agio-Vernacular Education the mission has 
3 Colleges 12 High schools and 62 schools of 
iiOwer grade. The net increase from the non- 
Cl'dstian races has been at the rate of 4 5,000 
per annum, for the last decade. The Isabella 
Thoburn Training College at Lucknow is a large 
Institution. There arc large printing presses 
at Calcutta, Madras and Lucknow. 

In Burma there are 9 schools, with 1,484 
pupils, a largo Boarding and Day school for 
European Girls at Rangoon, a hill station 
Boarding school for Girls at Thandaung, and 
an Anglo-Indian Church at Rangoon. 

While financially supported by tho Board 
of Foreign Missions of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastically the. Church 
in India is independent of foreign control, 
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being under the supervision of its own bishops, lions, pupils 80 ; 11 Training Institutions, 

viz.. Bishop F. W. Warne, Lucknow 7 . Bishop pupils, 96; 13 High Schools, pupils, 4,925; 

J. E. Robinson, Bangalore, and Bis top, J. W. 71 Boarding schools, scholars, 2,478; 10 Indus* 
Robinson, Bombay. trial schools, pupils, 602 j?, 1,152 Elementry 

The American Wesleyan Church with 2 schools, with, 78,703 scholars. In Medical 
Missionaries, has in recent years taken over an work there arc 12 hospitals, 20 dispensaries, 
independent Mission at Pardi and Dainani, 18 qualified doctors, 2,984 in-patients and 
Gujerat District. Secretary, Rev. A. E. Ashton, 75,703 out-patients for the year. Remarkable 
Tardi. movements have taken place amongst the 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American non-caste Madigas and Malas (Hyderabad). 

(Methodist) at Lalitpur and Lucknow U. P. has Every phase of missionary enterprise is undcr- 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages, taken by the ^fission. 

and a membership of nearly 100. The abo>e particulars arc those published 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary for 1912-13. 

Society commenced work in India in 1817 (Jeneral Superintendent, Rev. CL W. Olver, 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission is organised 16 Suddcr Street, Calcutta, 
into 10 District Synods with 3 Prouncial The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 

Synods. There is a large English work eon- of the M. E. Mission is dhidod into 7 Confe- 

neeted with the Society, 8 ministers giving renccs and is coextensive wdth the main work 

their whole time to Militaiy work and English of the Mission. Upwards of 172 Tady Missiona- 
clnirehes. lie* are engaged in Educational, Zenana, and 

The districts occupied include 04 main sta- Medical work. The Secretary for-.the Bombay 
turns in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Conference is Miss A. A. Abbott, 47 Mazagon 

Punjab, Central Pro\inces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s Road, Bombay. 

Dominions) Triehinopoh and Burma. Wie The Free Methodist Mission —of N, 

European Slaff numbers 190 with 1,980 Indian America, established 1885, operates in Berar 
workers; Communicants 16,822, and total with a Stall of 14 Missionaries and 17 Indian 
Christian community 48,000. Organised Chur- workers. Organised churches, 3, Coinniuni* 
dies, 93. cants 70; One Industrial and 3 Elementary 

Educational woik comprises 3 Christian schools, with 100 pupils. 

Colleges, students, 372 ; 9 Theological lnstit u- Secretory, Miss L. D. Calkins, Ycolinal, Berar. 

Royal Army Temperance Association. 

In 1862 there was started among the British 30,220, while in 1912, the total was 33,000, 
troops in Agra a small Society, under the or over 42 per cent, of the total garrison in 
leadership of Rev. (L Gclson, Baptist minister India. In 1908, t\ie Secretary IPaving re- 
whidi after a short time took the name of the tired after 20 years wori\ the ltev. II. C. 
Soldiers’ Total Abstinence Society. Martin, M.A., ->a Chaplain in Bengal, was 

For some ten years the Society struggled with selected by H. E. Lord Kitchener, to the 
varying success, spreading to other Harrison post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
Stations, but at the end of that time, though Association, which lias now 7 for some years 
it had obtained recognition from the Horse ; Peril the Royal Army Temperance Assoeia- 
G minis, and was the first Soonty whose | lion, w'ith the Patronage of King Edward 
Pledge was so recognised, the membership VII, and later of the K-irg Emporor, George 
was not more than 1,200. in the year LS73, , V., organised a similar Society in Great 
howe\er, through the inlluenee of the then Britain, with headquarters in London, from 
Commander-in-Cliicf, the work was placed which the troops in ,-South Africa, the Mcdi- 
ou a firmer footing, the Rev. Gclson Gregson terianean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
gave up his whole time to it, and by aecom- whole British Army receives the attention 
panying the troops through the Afghan War, I of the Association. 

making an extended tour through Egypt,! Varied Activities. —What primarily has been 
and bringing the work into close touch with the effort of the Association, namely the 
troops both during peace and war, in the decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
year 1886, when lie left the Society, it num- sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
bered about 11,090 members. He w 7 as ■ into work of every kind/'in the interests of 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after tw 7 o soldiers ; promotion of sport, occupation of 
years gave place to the Rev. J. H. Bateson. j spare time, assistance towards employment 
In 1886 II. E. Lord Roberts, Commander-in-i in Civil Life, advice and information on the 
Chief, organised his Scheme for Regimental j subject c.f Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Institutes, which have had a wonderful Homes, all tend "Ho enlist the support of 
effect on the life of British soldiers in j lie , officers ami men in the Association, and add 
East, ; and the Total Abstinence Society | to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
was so far incorporated into the scheme as its work, generally. The wonderful change 
to he allowed ample accommodation, and that in late years has taken place in the 
many practical benefits, in every Unit. At j character of the British Army, in India 
the same time the name was changed to that especially, is due to various causes, including 
of the Army Temperance Association, and j the. increased interest in games and sports 
the work of various societies thus linked the spread of education, the different class 
together, under one organisation. The effect of men enlisted, and so on, but the R. A. T. A. 
has been more than even the inaugurator lias always been given its due share among 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose other causes, by all authorities and Blue 
steadily from that date and still increases. Books, and particularly by Officers Com- 
Growth of the Society. — -In 1889 there manding Divisions,, Brigades and Units. 
werol2,140 mombors; in 1899, 20,688 ; in 1909, These changes in Conduct arc seen most 

V • 
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plainly in tho increased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army. —In the year 1889, 
1,174 British soldiers died ,4in India, and 

l, 800 were invalided unfit for further duty; 
in 1910, only 330 died, and 484 were invalided. 
In 1889, 688 underwent treatment, for Deli¬ 
rium tremens, in 1910, only 37. In conduct 
the same difference is to he found ; as late 
as 1901 as many as 545 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences d^ie to excessive 
drinking; in 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,231 
Good conduct medals were issued ; in 1910, 
there were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the men themselves who become members 
of the Association, during their sendee, we 
And that ,in 1912, 59 per cent, on transfer 
from the Colours obtained Exemplary char¬ 
acters, and 93 per cent, either Exemplary 
or Very Good; the remainder were for the 
most part umoi who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 

Organisation. —Recent movements of the 
Association prove it to .'have lost none of its 
energy; as a Memorial of the Jubilee of its 
work, and of the visit to India of their Ma¬ 
jesties the King Emperor and Queen Em¬ 
press, tho Association is erecting a large 
Furlough Home in Northern India, at a cost 
of a lakh of Rupees, while in order to streng¬ 
then its work in regard to Emigration, 
the Secretary has this y«ar been sent on a 
tour of Australia where definite arrange¬ 
ments have been made for the reception and 
settlement of ex-soldiers, a number of whom 
have already proved their fitness as Colonial 
settlers. The following is the organisation 
of the Council and management:— 

Patron , 11 is Majesty the King Emperor. 

President, His Excellency tho Commandcr- 
in-Chief. 

Council .—• 

The General Officers, IieaMs of Departments, 
Army Headquarters. 

The General Officers Commanding Divisions. 

Two Officers Commanding Regiments. 

Officers of the R. A. M. C. and 1. M. S. 

Two Regimental Quarter Masters. 

Representatives of the various Churches. 

Executive Committee ,— 

The Secretary, Army Department. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Quarter-' Taster General. 

The Director-General, M ! Jitary W v rks. 

The Military Secretary to the O.-in-C. 
General Secretary , Rev. H. C. Martin, M.A. 
Treasurer, Mr. F. L. Shearman. 

Auditor % Mr. H. C. O’Brien. 

Bankers , Alliance Bank of Simla. 

Head Office, Middlelands, Simla. 

Official Organ, “On Guard,” published monthly. 

(Rs. 3 per annum.) 

The Anglo-Indian Temperance Associa¬ 
tion. — Founded by tho late Mr. W. S. Caine, 

m. p., is a Home Association which has been 
the means 6f establishing p not work of Tempe¬ 
rance Societios throughout the Indian Em¬ 
pire, and has provided k common platform 
upon yhich Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans 

10 


and Parsis unite for the moral elevation of 
the Indian peoples. There are 280 Indian 
Societies affiliated With the Association, 
The President - is Sir J. Herbert Roberts. 
Bart., M.P. and Secretaries, Sir Blialchandra 
Krishna, Kt., l.m. (Bombay) and Mr. John 
Tumor Rae, (London). 'Clio interests of the 
Association are especially represented in 
Parliament b£ the President, and the Rt. 
Hon. T. R. Felons, M. i\, Mr. J. Herbert 
Lewis, M.P. and the Rt. lion. SirThos. M int- 
taker, m.p., all of whom aie members of tho 
Association’s Council. 

The All India temperance Conference.— 
Growing out of the Association mentioned 
above and in closest relation with it is The 
All India Temperance Conference, formed in 
1903, which meets every year, as a matter of 
convenience at the same time and place as 
the Indian National Congress, but having no 
official connection with it. Tho President 
is elected annually, the Seerctaiies are more 
or less permanent! The President, for 1918 
was the Jlon. Dev. Prasad Sanadikaii, M.A., 
ILL., of Calcutta. The Secretaries are Sir 
Blialchandra Krishna, L.M., and Mr. D. D. 
Gilder of Bombay. The mombciship of the 
Conference is the 280 Indian Temperance 
Societies affiliated with the Anglo-India 
Temperance Association as above, from each 
of which delegates are sent to the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference. Special Councils 
embracing Presidency Societies are estab¬ 
lished at Bombay, Allahabad. Calcutta and 
Madras, each of which has its own local 
President, Secretary and Committee. Tho 
medium of communication between the 
Societies composing the. Conference is tin* 
Abkari, published quarterly from England 
by tho A. I. T. A. Amongst the general 
aims of the Conference may be mentioned :— 

The separation of the licensing from the 
revenue ; 

The doing away with the present system 
of license auctioneering ; 

The reduction of the present number of 
liquor shops and the prevention of tho 
formation of new ones in important 
positions especially in the crowded areas ; 

The later opening and tho earlier closing 
of liquor shops, and tho entire closing 
of them on public holidays; 

The introduction of Temperance Teaching in 
the Government Klementry Schools and 
Colleges, which despite the desire of Gov¬ 
ernment expressed in thier Circular Letter 
No. 730-37 of 12th Sept. 1907 to “ deal with 
the subject of intemperance in a few 
sensible lessons in the sanctioned Readers,” 

> has not yet been adequately treated and 
as in the corresponding schools in England. 

The general spread of Total Abstinenco prin¬ 
ciples depends more largely upon tho 
individual Societies constituting the Confe¬ 
rence than upon tho official body. Amongst 
the methods are lantern addresses, dramatic 
representations and singing by itinerant 
preachers. Twelve paid Lecturers travel 
through various districts holding public 
meetings and addressing tho masses wherever 
possible. Educational work is especially to 
tho front in the Panjab district through tho 
Amritsar Society. 
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Agriculture in India, 


As crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra¬ 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im¬ 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer¬ 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark¬ 
ably similar in character throughout the coun¬ 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the 'intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Khar if 
or Monsoon and the Rabiov Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. From early 
June till October abundant, rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months nro generally dry although North-Wes¬ 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year, which is of considerable 
importance to agriculture, is none too favour¬ 
able, but, is not, quite so bad as is often represent¬ 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at, what, would 
otherwise be the hottest, time of the year viz., 
mid-summer and when it is most needed, it 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent, showers arc practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. The distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall such as is common in England, 
for example, would bo of little use to Indian 
soils. 

Soil. —For the purpose of soil classification, 
India may he conveniently divided into two 
main areas in (1) The Indo-Gangctic plains, (2) 
Central and Southern India. The physical 
features of these two divisions are essentially 
different. The Indo-Gangetic plains (includ¬ 
ing the Punjab, Sind, the United Provinces, 
.Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of great depth. The top soil 
varies in texture from sand to clay, the great¬ 
er part being a light loam, porous in texture, 
easily worked, and naturally fertile. The great 
depth of the alluvium* tends to keep down the 
soil temperature. Central and Southern India 
on the other hand consists of hills and valleys. 
The higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to bo suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised in the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture moro plc^ti- 
ful. The main difference between the soils of \ be 
two tracts is in texture and while the greater 
part of the land in Northern India is porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface, large stretches in Southern and Cen¬ 
tral India consist of an intiactablc soil called 
tlio Deccan trap, sticky in the rains, hard and 
crumbly in the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India is a country of small holdings and the 
vast, majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying in sizo from one to eight acres. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and arc mainly 


confined to European planters. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, build¬ 
ings, or implements. The accumulation of 
capital is prohibited bv the occurrence of fa¬ 
mine and the high rate of interest, and extra¬ 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra¬ 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agricultural capital. 

Equipment.— For power the ryat depends 
chiefly on cattle which, as a rule, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. The 
necessary tilth for crops is broughi, about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be. This 
is not due in any way to want of knowledge on 
the part, of the people but through want of pro¬ 
per equipment. The Indian Agriculturist, as a 
rule, possesses an intimate knowledge of the 
essentials of his own business, and fails through 
lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and ge¬ 
neral design. The levelling beam is used through¬ 
out the greater part of the country in preference 
to the harrow and roller; and throughout Nor¬ 
thern India the plough and the levelling beam 
are the only implements possessed by the ordi¬ 
nary cultivator. 

In the heavier soils of the Deccan trap a cul¬ 
tivating implement consisting of a single blade, 
resembling in shape a Dutch hoc, is much used. 
Seed drills and drill hoes arc in use in parts of 
Bombay and Madras but tfiroughout the greater 
part of the country tlio seed is cither broad-cast- 
ed or ploughed in. Hand implements consist 
of various sizes of hoes, the best known of which 
are kodal or spado with a blade set at an angle 
towards the labourer who does not use his feet 
in digging, and the khnrpi or small hard hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is nono, grain 
is sepai ated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation —Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does> on thrift and 
industry. In mos J places considering tho 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza¬ 
tion and equipment. Owing to the necessity 
of protection against thieves, in most parts 
tlio people live in villages, many of them at 
considerable distances from their land. Again, 
holdings, small though they are, have been 
sub-divided without any regard for convenience. 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re¬ 
peater ploughings, followed as seed time ap¬ 
proaches by harrowings with thff levelling 
beam. The Rabi cr*ps generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation fchar, the Kharif, a 
finer seed bed being juecessary owing to the 
dryness of the grow! ng season. Manure is 
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generally applied to Kharif crops. Seeding is 
either dene broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
is not nearly so well done as it might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryats if car¬ 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary over the greater 
part of the country owing to insufficient rain¬ 
fall and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land have converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit¬ 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
The water is generally taken olt at a point a 
iittlo distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg¬ 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by what is termed 
flow irrigation, i.e., the laud is directly com¬ 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the canal 
limning in such cases below the level of the 
land. Kates for lift irrigation aic, of course, 
lower than those for flow. 

Irrigation canals arc generally classed into 
(1) porennial and (2) inundation canals. Peren¬ 
nial canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworks near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Farther from the hills.owing to the very gradual 
slope of the land and the lowness of the rivers 
in the cold weather, perennial irrigation is 
difficult aud inundation canals are resorted to. 
These canals only give irrigation when the 
rivers aro high. As a rule, in Northern Jmlia 
they begin to flow when the rivers rise owing to 
the melting of the snow on the hills in May 
and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells. —About one- 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells langing in 
depth from a few feet to over tiftv feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this, 
form of irr Ration has, however, greatly increased 
owing to tlie high price of draught, cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Largo quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) aud distri¬ 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
The system of distribution is the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures.— Feeding of animals for slaught¬ 
er being practically unknown in Jmlia, the 
amount of farm yard njanure generally 
available in other coup tries from tlfis source 


thus docs not exist. This is partially if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
buffaloes kept fpr milk. Unfortunately' fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 
of animals has to be used for burning. The 
most of the trash from crops is used up for the 
same purpose and the net return of organic 
matter to the soij is thus insignificant. In 
some parts cakes of oil seed are used as manures 
for valuable crops like tea aud sugarcane but 
in the greater of the country the only manure 
applied is the balance of farm yard manure 
available after fuel supplies have been satisfied. 
Farm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value is thoroughly appreciated hut the 
people have much to learn in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conscr. ation of 
urine. 

Rice. —A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in tlie 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua¬ 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sow'll in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon, broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon¬ 
soon as it must make. a good start r beforo 
the Hoods arrive. Deep water ric^s grow quickly 
and to a great height and aro generally able 
to keep pace .with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before J 6hc" seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed¬ 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud’ar distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. "Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wheat .—Wheat is grown w'idcly throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab Supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species 'J-Viticiurn Yulgarc. Indian wheats 
.are generally white, rt*'d and amber coloured 
Niiul are mostly classed as soft from a Com¬ 
mercial point, of view. The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of various qualities. Indian 
wheat is generally adulterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing fioor and although there is a, good 
demand in Ungland and the Continent for the 
surplus psoduce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra¬ 
lian produce. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in jprigated 
tracts, depends largely 01 * tho conservation of 
the soil moisture from ttL previous monsoon. 
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ltttins in January and February arc generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
In good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
putting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets. —These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
suplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jo war (Sorghum 
vulgare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat-tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu¬ 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
applied and cultivation is not so thorough as for 
wheat, the main-objective being to produce 
a fine seed bed. As the crop is generally sown 
in the beginning of the monsoon it requires 
to be thoroughly weeded. It is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to. 
The subsidiary crops arc harvested a*s they 
ripen either before the millet is harvested or 
afterwards. The produce is consumed in the 
country. 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chief 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
arc subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
rain at the time of {lowering appears to be one 
of the most important. They are therefore 
more suitable to grow ns mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are generally grown as such. 
Being deep rooted and practically independent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation in a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, inung and moth, gram forming 
the main winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti¬ 
vation. A lino seed bed is not necessary. 
For gram especially the soil should be loose i 
and well ceratcd. Indian pulses arc not largely 
exported although they arc used to some cxteita 
In Europe as food for dairy cows. 

Cotton is one of the chief exports from 
India and the crop is widely grown in 
the drier parts of the country. The lint 
from Indian cotton is gcrerally speaking short 
and coarse in fibre and unsuited for English 
mills. Japan and the Continent are the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown during the summer 
mouths and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Bain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower¬ 
ing period is injurious. In parts of Central 
and Southern India the seed is sown in lines 
and the crop receives careful attention but over 


Northern India it is sown broadcast (often 
mixed with other crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the f-ime of picking is practically 
left to itself. Tho average yield, which does 
not amoi nt to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane. —Although India is not natur¬ 
ally suited for sugarcane growing, some 3$ 
millions of acres are annually, sown. The 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Northern India, The common varieties 
are thin and hard, yielding a low percentage 
of juice of fair quality. In India white sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the mousses. The 
product called gur or gul is generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a certain amount of sugar-making is carried 
on. The profits, however, arc smai> owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present taste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane breeding station has been recently 
opened near Coimbatore in Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modem type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, 'Die chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaining of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings. * 

Oilseeds. —The i crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua¬ 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
moic or less precarious by nature—they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
ami is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces.and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The crop grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties arc of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practi¬ 
cally nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per 
acre. The seed is mainly exported whole but 
a certain amount of oil pressing is done in the 
country. 

Sesamum (Or Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as am autumn or winter 
crop. The seed is mostly exported. 

The Ci* iciferous: Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. T icy are one of tho most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to thMr 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early' .October and harvested 
from December to February. t TNI crop is 
subject to the attack oi' aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and Sometimes suffers 1 con¬ 
siderable damage fro nr this pest. The nseed 
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Area, Cultivated and Uncultivated, in 1911-12; in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Area 

Deduct. 

Net Area. 

according 
to Survey. 

• 

Feudatory Area for 
and which no 

Tributary Returns 
States. exist. 

Total. 

According 

to 

Survey. 

According 

to 

Village 

Papers. 

Bengal 

53,097,964 

3,451,520 

3,451,520 

49,646,444 

49,646,444 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,507,696 

18,334,720 

18,334,720 

53,172,976 

53,172,976 

Assam.. 

39,275,494 

7,969,920 

7,969,920 

31,305,574 

31,305,574 

United Provinces 

57,372,937 

4,345,232 

4,345,232 

53,027,705 

52,799,610 

(Agra). 






United Provinces 

15,306,720 

.... ,, 


15,306,720 

15,476,229 

(Oudh* 






Punjab 

86,720,737 

24,511,382 

24,511,382 

62,215,355 

61,255,052 

North-West Frontier 

8,578,462 

140,800 

140,800 

8,437,602 

8,574,452 

Province. 






Upper Butina 

57,802,017 

3,997,722 

3,997,722 

53,804,895 

53,804,895 

Lower Burma 

54,994,247 



54,994,247 

54,994,247 

Central Provinces 

72,552,216 

10,960,343 

19,960,343 

52,591,873 

52,945,610 

Berar .. 

11,327,431 



11,327,431 

11,371,931 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1,770,921 

.... 


1,770,921 

1,770,921 

Coorg .. 

1,012,260 


.... 

1,012,260 

1,012,260 

Madras 

07,452,663 

6,378,899 !! 

0,378,899 

91,073,764 

89,072,612 

Bombay 

85,618,793 

36,989,440 

36,989,440 

48,629,353 

48,629,353 

Sind. 

34,129,376 

3,872,000 

3,872,000 

30,257,376 

30,257,376 

Pargana Manpur* 

31,382 

.... 


31,382 

31,382 

Total 

^48,557,916 

• 

129,951,978 

129,951,978 

018,605,938 

616,120,924 


Administration. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam.. 

United Provinces 
(Agra). < 

United Provinces 
(Oudh). . 

Punjab 

Noftli-Wcst Frontier 
Province. 

Upper Burnet 
Lower Burma 
Central Provinces . 
Berar .. 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Coorg .. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind. 

Parg&na Manpur * . 


. - 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Net Area 

actually 

Cropped. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Cultivable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

avilablc 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 

24,931,100 

27,556,300 

5,711,698 

26,390,618 

4,730,353 

3,615,642 

2,529,939 

2,593,248 

5,067,878 

7,422,086 

15,222,445 

7,440,891 

10,836,614 

11,150,645 

5,510,500 

7,656,765 

4,080,498 

3,428,303 

2,330,992 

8,718,088 

9,200,093 

663,965 

2,758,396 

2,240,591 

613,184 

22,257,053 

2,284,540 

5,839,364 

563,764 

17,294,661 

2,723,177 

12,530,931 

2,628,633 

3,333,043 

374,338 

4,620,129 

8,71^787 

17,968,886 

7,057,414 

220,175 

141,228 

33,068,409 

22,906,127 

2,940,938 

7,188 

4,438,091 
743,787 
2,2*, 950 
808,620 
574,871 
146,068 
8,935,084 
10,636,216 
5,933,905 
367 

11,162,917 
14,810,218 
13,560,821 
366,701 
• 15,056 

21,964 
9,371,366 
1,542,911 
5,905,619 
7,263 

21,719,810 

23,613,210 

4,091,301 

866,148i 

870,087 

345,157 

24,899,507 

5,958,594 

14,685,822 

858 

11,863,948 

7,101,239 

15,095,652 

2,273,048 

90,732 

357,843 

12,798,240 

7,585,505 

791,002 

15,707 

215,981,683 

54,982,324 

1 

114,700,370 

149,605,179 

80,851,369 
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is very subject to injury from rain and great 
care has to be taken in the drying. The produce 
is largely exported whole, but thero Ih a con¬ 
siderable amount of local oil-pressing—the 
cake being in demand for feeding purposes. 

Jute, —Two varieties of the plant- are culti¬ 
vated as a cropi Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Eastern Bengal, in the Canges-Brahmaputra 
Delta. The crop requires a rich moist soil. 
Owing to river inundation this part of India 
receives a considerable alluvial deposit every 
year and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
Is rather delicate when young, but once estab¬ 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. At the 
present high range of prices jute may be con¬ 
sidered to be the best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
tlio country chiefly however in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie¬ 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Ta bar 11111 is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils ami a high stan¬ 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop Is only suited to small 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten¬ 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed bods 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inchos high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully wooded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut. just before the leaves are 
bocomo brittle. By varying the degree of 
formantatlon of the leaves different qualities 
of tobacco are obtained. A black tobacco is 
required for Hooka smoking and this is tho 
most common product but a certain amount 
of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making. 

Live-Stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes catf-le are in more 
genoral use than buffaloes especially in the 
drier parts of the country, but hiitfaloos are 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes arc perhaps more pro¬ 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it: but they require more feeding.! 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
of goats of which there arc an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non-cultivated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Rajputana, where distinct breeds with definite 
characters have been preserved. The best 
known draught breeds aro Ilansi, Nellore, 
Amritmehal, Gujrat., Malvi, and the finest 
milk cows are the Sahiwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka¬ 


thiawar) and Sind. Owing however, to tho 
encroachment of cultivation , on the grazing 
areas well-bred Vattle arc becoming scarce, 
and some of the breeds are threatened with 
extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattlo in the non-breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on in the villages. 

Dairying. -Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through¬ 
out IndiA Tlx; best known products aro 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and *milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the town dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulter¬ 
ated. f 

Agricultural Improvement.— The chief 
impiowmeiits in the general agricultural 
prosperity of the* country have been hitherto 
effected through Public Works. The irriga¬ 
tion canals have added enormously to the 
security and productiveness of the land com¬ 
manded, while vast desert areas have been 
converted into flourishing agricultural districts. 
The Hallways have undoubtedly increased 
values and have had a steadying influence 
on the prices of agricultural produce through 
the opening up of new markets. 

The more important problems ff.vaiting 
solution have an economic basis^ The improve¬ 
ment of agricultUFA 1 credit, the organization 
of the village communities, the consolidation 
of scattered holdings arc problems of vital 
importance to the advancement of Indian 
agriculture. Jf these questions Van be satis¬ 
factorily settled there is room for a very great 
and general advance in agricultural methods. 
With adequate capital and proper organization 
India could with ease increase her agricultural 
produce by fifty pei ceijt. 

The improvement of agriculture has for 
some time received the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. Great advances have been made 
during the last 10 years through the recruitment 
of a staff of agricultural experts for investiga¬ 
tion and research thus ensuring a continuous 
and concentrated effort towards improvement. 

The main linos of investigations have been 
towards the improvement of the quality and 
yield of crops through selection find breeding 
of plants, the improvement in general methods 
of cultivatiori and Poe prevention and euro 
of insect and fungusi disease. Although suffi¬ 
cient timo has not clapped to produce any 
marked effect on the rgriculturc of the country, 
it lias been made clear that properly organized 
effort directed on sound lines with due regard 
to economic conditions will in most cases 
succeed. Field experiments have shown 
possibilities of greatly enhanced yields by better 
cultivation, and Improved varieties, and the 
ryat has not shown himself averse from im¬ 
provement where such i« within his means. 
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Area, under Irrigation in 1911-12 : in Acres. 





Area Irrigated. 


Administrations. 

* Total Area 

By Canals. 




Cropped. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Private. 

By Tanks. 

By Wells. 

Bengal 

90,430,800 

311,323 

244,381 

728,104 

20,773 

Bihar and Orissa 

32,955,000 

797,679 

334,455 

628,894 

625,858 

Assam 

United ifovinccs (Agra).. 

6,167,700 

978 

119,093 

32,700,757 

1,971,333 

20,521 

48,555 

2,974,843 

United Provinces (Oudli) . 

12,030,224 

899,940 

Punjab. 

20,308,442 

0,964,439 

420,002 

7,435 

3,420,444 

North-W<gst Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

2,088,888 

221,087 

439,344 

88,013 

Upper Burma 

5,017,160 

419,792 

204,484 

135,786 

8,104 

Lower Burma 

8,725,818 

396 

21,790 

3,505 

2,218 

Central Provinces 

20,204,570 

12,813 

1,879 

427,708 

58,796 

Berar 

7,009,777 

238 

1 31,882 

Ajmer-Merwara 

253,490 



25,134 

03,190 

Coorg 

142. J 35 

2,610 


3,840 

Madras 

37,380,133 

3,534,827 

* 179,604 

3,208,685 

1,442,280 

Bombay 

23,409,345 

146,705 

15,936 

58,256 

696,365 

Sind 

3,263.325 

2,636,845 

GO,939 

46,685 

Pargana Man pur 

7,509 


133 

Total 

249,001,751 

• 

16,820,827 

2,008,428 

5,364,200 

10,408,424 


I Area Irrigated, j crops Irrigated.* 

Administrations. 


Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa # . 

Assam 

United Provinces^Agra) 
United Provinces (Oudh) 
Punjab 

North-West Eipntier Pro 
vince. m 
Upper Burma 
Lower Burma 
Central Provinces 
Berar 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 

Coorg 
Madras 
Bombay .. 

Sind 

Eargaua Manftpr 


TStal 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 


J Other Total Area 
j Sources. Irrigated. 

Wheat. 

Other I 
Cereals and 
Pulses. 1 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Food 

Crops. 

Other 

Crops. 

565,262 1,669,843 

22,152 

1,552,393 

451,795 

180,100 

1,458,083 3,844,909 

273,861 

2,545,253 

910,200 

125,035 

196,013 316,684 


301,922 

14,097 

656 

. 1,308,378 0,323,630 

1,802 953 

3,196,839 

151,038 

1,749,000 

712,544 1,012,484 

623,182 

705,382 

38,004 

289,836 

,142,282 10,954,(302 

4,551,328 

2,492,870 

571,319 

3,701,094 

97,273 846,017 

280,146 

385,401 

55,539 

130,250 

80$48 849,014 

73 

836,759 

42,221 

80 

, 78,729 106,6;* 


103,818 

3,064 

• • * . 

23,185 524,441 

* 44 ,630 

457,741 

49,598 

2,472 

521 32,641 

9,403 

698 

21,455 

1,086 

51 116,375 

12,245 

84,643 

11,307 

22,088 

.... 4,450 


4,450 



1,131,482 9,586,878 

5,467 

9,69G,159 

1,000,821 

476*749 

87,920 1,005,182 

195,535 

531,304 

165,676 

217,985 

134,092 2,884,561 

349,097, 

2,194,993 

49,307 

609,262 

.... • 133 

"I 

9 

40 

3 

6,017,263 40,679,142 

8,140,153^ 

1 

25,090,634 

3,634,481 

7,505,710 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1911-12; in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jawar or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

c 

< 

Bajra or 
Cumba 
(Spiked 
Millet). 

Ragi or 
Mania 
(Millet. 

Bengai . 

20,960,900 

143,000 

94,900 

2,500 

5,700 

67,000 

14,900 

Bihar and Orissa 

17,305,000 

1,285,200 

1,340,300 

94,700 

1,008,900 

Assam 

4,616,197 

162 

507 


1 

3,931 

United Provinces Agra) 

3,430,247 

5,640,530 

3,977,147 

1,366,332 

2,244,506 

153,198 

United Provinces (Oudli) .. 

1,844,495 

1,995,178 

1,237,537 

266,438 

635,878 

° 39,158 

16,805 

Punjab 

513,731 

9,725,404 

1,339,097 

554,234 

1,155,046 

N. West Frontier Province . 

47,181 

1,198,993 

296,183 

53,356 

75,638 

Upper Burma 

1,957,713 

27,482 

484,905 

318,433 

. 

Lower Burma 

7,936,548 



10 

703 


Central Provinces .. 

4,780,434 

3,290,692 

23,457 

1,607,4-9 

41,888 

23,799 

Borar . 

41,487 

319,861 

64 

2,246,636 

74,879 

•• 

Ajmer-Merwura 

Coorg . 

139 

26,630 

62,994 

28,109 

10,849 

81 

82,527 


6,379 

Madras 

10,289,461 

18,314 

3,247 

5,160,309 

3,383,06.? 

2,448,420 

Bombay 

1,682,035 

983,684 

38,303 

6,063,566 

4,663,705 

581,891 

Sind. 

1,088,655 

368,442 

18,767 

389,396 

414,935 

745 

Pargana Manpur .. 

137 

1,574 


2,262 

32 


Total 

76,63G,887 

25,025,236 

8,432,503 

18,384),332 

13,09*2,938 

4,296,207 





Other 



Gram 

(pulse). 

Food 

Administrations. 

Maize. 

Grains 

and 




Pulses. 


Bengal 

Bihar uml O'issa .. 
Assam 

United Provinces (Agra) 

United Provinces (Oudli 
Punjab 

N. West Frontier Province 
Upper Burma 

Lower Burma 
Central Provinces .. 
Berar 

Ajmor-Morwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bomba y 
Sind 

Fargana Manpur .. 


91,700 

1,061,400 

19,450 

998,417 


176,700 

992,100 

905 

5,175,443 

1,697,097 
4,099,894 
174,119 
38,905 


Total 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Tusles. 


1,416,700 22,910,00 0 206,800 282,800 

4,537,300 28,351,900 507,900 205,800 

87.365 4,726,518(1 13,62*'- 5,581 

4,406,615 27,392,5251 612,i59 349,192 


2,447,529 10,959,085 234,127 25,817 

1,018,936 19,378,585 46,099 94;03G 

99,299 *£,354,611 11 5,467 

466,005 3,454,588 1,010,649 

27,234 7,98^104 .. 61,489 

4 348 695 15,31 ‘,835 1,721,076 808,935 

616 950 3,41^,201 137,718 77,741 

P 

14,013 212,778 561 1,828 

998 91,444 .. 276 

7,024,105 28,586,332 25,905 887,349 

2,763,247 17,364^063 196,903 303,344 

23*2,038 2,591,250 - 20 63,113 

72 5,615 321 324 


5,591,340 14,128,881 29,507,101 195,097,4^4 3,763,222 4,17^,341 


Total 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1911-12; in Acres. 


Administrations. 

Rape 

and 

Mustard. 

Other 

Oil 

Seeds. 

1 

Total 

Oil 

Seeds. 

Condiments 

and 

Species. 

Sugar 

Cano. 

Sugar 

Other. 


1,317,000 

80,000 

1,887,800 

157,400 

222,600 

38,000 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

780,000 

496,600 

2,050,300 

82,400 

263,100 

20 Q 

Assam 

281,823 

103 

301,189 

2,977 

105,728 

30,501 

1,120,040 

.. 

United Provinces (Agra) .. 

101,947 

120,544 

1,189,842 


United Provinces (Oudh) .. 

70,970 

454 

337,368 

24,024 

220,597 


Funjab w .. 

1,450,202 

1,788 

1,598,725 

32,351 

298,296 


N. West Frontier Province . 

99,447 

40 

104,905 

5,347 

31,083 

2 5,628 

Upper Burma 

200 

♦139,428 

1,150,373 

53,823 

2,542 

• 

Lower Burma 

3,341 

♦3,133 

07,903 

21,500 

11,300 

1,404 

Central Provinces .. ,. 

51,022 


2,980,548 

58,268 

22,951 

, f 

Bcrar .. 

480 

398,915 

79,807 

295,812 

25,228 

3,252 


Ajmer-Merwara 

1,138 

3,527 

1,500 

089 


Coorg 

, . 

45 

321 

2,444 


90,387 

Madras . 

. • 

2,014,128 

2,927,382 

720,064 

108,032 

Bombay 

1,550 

855,503 

1,357,300 

204,044 

00,807 


Hind . 

52,314 

134,080 

240,133 

4,779 

3,019 


Pargana Man pur 

* * 

012 

1,257 

• * 

22 

* * 

tf otal ^ *. 

4,224,730 

4,332,500 

16,494,805 

1,502,537 

2,410,151 

155,619 




_ _ __ _ 


_ __ 

_„_ 


Administration. 


Cotton. 


Jute. 


Other Total 

Fibres. Fibres. 


Indjgo. 


Other 

Dyes. 


Bengal 

34,100 

2,737,700 

39,300 

2,811,100 

1,000 


Bihar and Orissa 

89,100 

258,200 

20,200 

307,500 

110,100 

7,100 

Assam 

37,620 

94,927 

312 

132,859 



United Provinces (Agra) .. 

811,524 

•• 

70,710 

918,240 

23,881 

3,042 

United Provinces {Oudh) .. 

59,657 

# % 

18,198 

77,855 

5,521 


Punjab . 

1,402,500 


2.1,442 

1,485,942 

38,672 

4,481 

N. W. Frontier Province .. 

50,373 


703 

57,070 

9 


Upper Burma 

• 171,979 


300 

172,279 

99 

55 

Lower Burma 

*>,100 


342 

20,532 

3 

,, 

Central Provinces .. 

1,391,955 


05,187 

1,457,142 

15 

31 

Berar 

3,250,248 


43,900 

3,300,148 

13 

712 

AjmerMerwara 

27,560 

,, 

80 

27,040 

13 


Coorg 

0 



0 



Madras 

2,675,838 


279,725 

2,955,503 

90,324 

4,434 

Bombay 

4,107,362 


119,774 

4,227,136; 

34 

293 

Sind . 

335,6515 

,. 

650 

336,312 

5,241 

51Q 

Pargana ManpGir 

521 

• * 

33 

554 


* • 

Total 4 

14,568,189 

3,090,827 

688,868 

1 

18,347,884 

274,925 

20,664 
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Crops under Cultivation in 1011-12: in Acres. 


Other 

Administration. Opium. Tea. Coffee. Tobacco. Drugs Fodder 

and Nar- Crops, 
cotics. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam 

United Provinces (Agra) 

United Provinces (Oiulh) 
Punjab 

N. W. Frontier Province 
U pper Burma 

Lower Burma 
Central Provinces .. 
Berar 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Bargana Manpur 



146,400 


300,300 

2,600 

2,200 

9 , 

110,300 


354,276 

1 

8,384 

100,882 

7,805 

•• 

75,778 

111,217 



17,057 

2,202 

* 0,937 


76.430 




12,447 

’ '200 

' 1,736 

Oft 

20,070 


54:1,505 04,570 


4,077,024 


Administration. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Assam 

United Provinces ( \grn) 

United Provinces (Oudh) 
Punjab 

N. \V. Frontier Province 
Upper Burma 

liOwer Burma 
Central Provinces .. 
Berar 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Madras 

Bombay 

Sind 

Pargana Manpur 




Miscellaneous 1 


Deihict * 



Orchards 

Crop 

s. 

Total 

Area 

Net 


and 



Area 

Cropped 

Area 


Garden 

Produce. 

Food. 

N 011 - 

Food. 

Cropped. 

more than 
oce. 

Cropped. 


944 200 

472 700 

438 800 

30,43,0,800 

c 

0 

1 - 

c 

0 

24,931,100 


055,200 

510,300 

405,100 

32,955,000 

5,399,300 

27,550,300 


371,779 

:5 7 ,1 47 ! 

02,098 

0,107,7G0 

450,002 

5,711,098 


207,105 

100,409 

51,119 

32,700,757 

d, 370,139 

26,390,018 


94,213 

01,453 

3,818 

12,030,224 

2.830,131 

9,200,093 


163,850 

308,320 

13,120 

20,308,442 

4,051,389 

22,257#053 


5,033 

39,181 

3,793 

2,0^8,888 

404,348 

2,284,540 

4,020,129 


31,350 

38,704 

4,443 

5,017,1 GO 

397,037 


402,928 

35,771 

115,212 

*8,725,818 

0,031 

8,719,787 


80,349 

4,()th 

020 

20,294,57/4 

2,325,090 

17,908,886 


13,047 

5,508 

211 

7,000,7 in* 

12,303 

7,057,414 


526 

3,954 

739 

253,49o 

33,321 

220,175 


4,547 


142,135 

907 

141,228 


1,172,953 


138,332 

37,380,133 

4,311,724 

33,068,409 


137,404 

18 

2,072 

23,499,345 

593,218 

322,387 

22,900,127 


42,654 

84 

19,61$ 

3,203,325 

2,940,938 


7 

•• 

51 

7,509 

321 

t 

7,188 

• 

•• 

4,390,211 

1,0*3,084 1,259,144 

240,001,751 

yfi,020,068 

215,981,083 

0 
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Meteorology of India, 


The meteorology of India ljko that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northvard and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are the 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteoiological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro¬ 
vinces of India the westeily winds and east¬ 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, Vftule, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be¬ 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an intense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons.- -The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon¬ 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine, wea¬ 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement, are the characteristic features of this 
season,® The summer rains cease in the pro¬ 
vinces of the portli-west Frontier Pros nice 
and the Punjab about- the nyd.lle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. Those fine weather con¬ 
ditions ext end •slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except- the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the. whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus* the characteristics 
of Ihc cold weather from October to Fcbmary 
over India are:—Westerly winds of the tem¬ 
perate zone over the extreme north of India; 
to the southt of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon %r perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend¬ 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist, during this period, 
viz., the Mifnras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former legion ti# north-east- 
winds which set in over Ihc Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with thl damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Ray of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four moifths June to September, 
i.e the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob¬ 
servatory amounts to 15.30 inches the total 
rainfall *for the three months October to De¬ 
cember amounts to 21.48 inches. The other 
region in whlbh the wAthcr is unsettled, during 
this period of gen on#y settled conditions, is 
Nofth-wesfc India. ThJb region during January, 
February ^nd p^rt If March is traversed by 


a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
waid. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all'are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of distuibed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5.26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4.78 inches, showing that, the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon¬ 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance. Tho 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depends 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.—March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature ami decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout. India. During this period 
there occurs a-- steady transference northward 
of the area of gieatest- heat. Tn March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in tho Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Hu jurat; in May maximum tem¬ 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over tho greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jaeobabad. Tempe¬ 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide an? including Sind, Ilajputana; 
the Wist and South Punjab and the west of 
the. United Provinces, but the highest tempe¬ 
rature hitherto recorded is 120° registered at 
Jaeobabad on June 12th, 1807. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
baromeli ic, pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ¬ 
ing the disapf earnnee of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
loeal circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Noithcrn India 
and inctcasing land and sea winds in the coast, 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger ami more extensive, initiate 
^large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
"which result, in the production of violent local 
storm#. Tho.se take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India 'and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from tho interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces¬ 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
arc hence very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest, heat, has 
been established over north-west India, in tho 
last week of May or first of June, India lias 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
, character of the weather changes. During 
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tho hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south tlie wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about, bat. 3( °-3.">° south a w ml fiom 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air iises 
into the upper strata to How back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e. t between the Equator and bat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula¬ 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 2C° North there is a north¬ 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of land there arc the 
circulations due. to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
nt. this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the. south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
ami further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north¬ 
ern progress. At the same time tho tempe¬ 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro¬ 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward nrnl the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden, winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
tho Indian land aiea and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of tlie people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con¬ 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and tlie Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to bat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the .north¬ 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
Important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora¬ 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the. current enters tlie Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The Current. —Enters tho Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and In the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 


extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian sea 
current blows on to the west^coast and sweep¬ 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, llajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at t lie head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting witli the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon¬ 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. Tile greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer¬ 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local rurrent. 
The northern portion 4 of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar ‘and Sind coasts 
gives a eeitain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
llill range but very little to Western llajputana 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern llajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets witli and mixes with tho 
monsoon current from the Bay. 

The monsoon eur.ei-t over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south¬ 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asscrim hills and up the valley of the lrrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this euu.cnt which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of tlio 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex¬ 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest*.'n the world) 
to tlie southern face, of these hills. The re¬ 
maining portion of tlic Bay current advances 
from the southwards over Bengal, is then de¬ 
flected westward bf the barrier of the Hi¬ 
malayas and gives general rain over the Gan- 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to Kash¬ 
mir. 

To the south of tliis easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab througtf- Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur t[ Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon wc vails. In this area 
the rainfall 4 s uncertaii^ and would probably 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay 
of Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to ad¬ 
vance along this track and t<| give it heavy 
if occasional rain * 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east¬ 
ward, is below 20 inches ov»r a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The mojith to month distribution for the 
whole of India is:— 


May 

.. 2* GO inches 

J#nc 

.. 7-10 

July 

..11*25 „ 

August 

.. 9*52 

September 

.. 0*78 ;; 

October .. 

.. 3* 15 ,, 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones arc an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz. 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. Tile following gives the total number 
of stonffs recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and show^thc monthly distribution :— 
Jan. Feb. Man Apl. May June 

Bay of Bengal .. .. 1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay of Bengal * 41 # 36 45 34 22 8 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 

Arabian Sea . 2 15 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 2 1 1 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through¬ 
out India during the year, blit it must be re¬ 
membered, that every year produces varia¬ 
tions from the normal, and that in some years 
these variations arc very large. This is more 
particularly the case with the discontinuous 
clement rainfall. The most important va¬ 
riations in this clement which may occur are :— 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 

both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon¬ 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an¬ 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This ana of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con¬ 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area lias retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which arc inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(For Monsoon conditions in 1913, q.v.) 
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Tndia has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the oarliost times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients, 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. Tho name Calico 
comes from the lino woven goods of Calicut, 
and tho products of the Dacca hand loo ms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce' 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when tho close blockade 
of tho Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship¬ 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during tho last years of the war they aver¬ 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated prico, and 
induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an unprece¬ 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
!‘Sharo Mania,” and when tho surrender of Lee 
rc-opcned the Southern Torts widespread ruin 
followed. It Is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into tho country by tiie Ameri¬ 
can Civil War aggregated £ 92 millions. Since 
then tho cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 
For tho last season for which returns are avail¬ 
able, 1912-13, tho total area in all the terri¬ 
tories reported on was computed at 21,911,000 
acres which marked a net increase of 296,000 
acres or 1*4 per cent, on tho 21,015,000 acres 
(revised figure) of the previous year. The 
total estimated outturn 4,397,000 bales of 
400 lbs. as against 3,288,000 bales for previous 
year, representing an increase of 1,109,000 
bales or nearly 34 per cent. To this figure 
may be added somo 1,000 bales estimated as 
tho production in Native States in Bchar and 
Orissa which make no return. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy¬ 
derabad are tho chief producing centres. The 
following tablo gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the pnst season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop :— 


Burma. 

204,000 

Bchar and Orissa 

86,000 

Assam. 

35,00(f* 

Hyderabad 

.. 2,019,000 

Bengal 

50,000 

United Provinces 

.. 1,032,000 

Ajmcr-Merwara 

37,000 

Punjab. 

.. 1,362,000 

North-West Frontier .. 

49,000 

Sind . 

270,000 

Bombay and Baroda .. 

.. 5,330,000 

Central Provinces 

.. 4,460,000 


Central India .. .. 1,352,000 

Madras .S .. • .. .. 862,000 

Bajputana . 300,000 

Mysore. 110,000 

Of an average tuttum of four million bales it 
may be said that 1,733,000 bales are exported, 
1,781,0^-0 consumed by tho Indian mills, and 
450,000 consumed in India outside tho mills. 
Tiie distribution of tho export trado is 
indicated in the appended tablo. 


Exports of cotton to principal countries in 
thousands of cwts. (31 cwts. equal one bale.) 



1910-11 

1911-1% 

1912-13. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Japan 

2,852 

3,51* 

3,549 

Germany 

1,391 

891 

950 

Belgium 

1,095 

774 

864 

Italy 

1,100 

680 

576 

Austria-Hungary .. 

682 

472 

396 

Franco 

388 

292 

325 

United Kingdom .. 

568 

418 

305 

China 

159 

90 

193 

Spain 

317 

128 

86 

From this it will 

bo seen 

that the 

United 


Kingdom is a very small purchaser of Indian 
cotton. Tho higher counts of yam now* chiefly 
spun in Lancashire cannot produced from 
Indian cotton, and tiie United Kingdom takes 
her supplies from the United States and Egypt. 
Japan is the principal consumer. Formerly 
Japan bought Indian yarn largely, but her 
own textile industry has erifrairaod so rapidly 
that she is now not only independent of the 
Indian yarn supply, but is a strong and suc¬ 
cessful competitor for tho Ciiineso trade, and 
even exports small quantities of hosiery to 
India, where it has speared an entry owing to 
its cheapness. After Japan the principal 
buyer in the Continent, where the short staple 
Indian cotton finds a ready sale owing to its 
cheapness. 

Bombay is tho great Centre of the cotton 
trado. The principal varieties are' Dholicras, 
Broach, Ooraras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is tho best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from tho central Provinces, has a good repu¬ 
tation. Bengals is tho name gvVcn to the 
cotton of tfti) Gauge tic valley, and generally 
to tho col tons of Nontiom India. The Madras 
cottons are known ps Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and 11 nneveliys. The best of 
these is Tinncvcllyv Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. Tho high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years hove 
given a great impetus Vo cultivation. Govern¬ 
ment ha^o also been active in Improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable meJsure of Success, they 
havo not proceeded far Vmough to leaven the 
whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
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part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Reference has fccen made ta the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloth" in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and It was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in¬ 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 


loom and their development in England convert¬ 
ed India from an exporting into an Importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
wero really laid by the opening of the first milt 
in Bombay is in 1850. Thereafter, with occa¬ 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, in progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
in the twelve months, April to March, of each of the past three years:— 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Bombay 

424,902,040 

411,521,380 

485,500,927 

Madras 

41,070,719 

42,838,080 

44,974,138 

Bengal . 

38,278,828 

32,025,497 

37,355,113 

N. P. . 

30,205,427 

39,487,420 

43,705,289 

Punjab . 

8,221,423 

0,030,835 

5,321,927 

C. P. and Berar 

28,314,423 

27,738,443 

33,581,772 

Native States .. 

32,930,081 

31,188,532 

37,856,584 

Grand Total .. 

029,927,141 

f 

! 025,030,199 

688,421,750 


The spinning of yarn is in a large degree centred In Bombay, the mills of that province pro¬ 
ducing nearly 75 per cent, of the quantity produced in British India. The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudli and Madras produced about 7 per cent, each, while Bengal and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces produced 5.5 and 4.7 per cent, respectively. Elsewhere the production is as yet very 
limited. 


Bombay Spinners. 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island :— 



1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Nos. 1 to 10 
„ 11—20 
„ 21—'30 
., 31—40 
Above 40 
Wastes, <fcc. 

* * IS' 

81,141,272 

171,213,992 

03,045,859 

4,313,591 

050,137 

62,288 

81,453,298 

170,700,003 

70,058,529 

4,551,901 

705,207 

105,900 

05,429,461 

188,102,363 

74,850,404 

4,420,751 

837,200 

40,701 


Total .. ; 

320,427,139 

327,040,898 

363,081,000 


' Yarn at Ahmepabad. 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:—- 


— 

1910-11. 

* 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Nos. 1—10 . 

„ 11—20 . 

„ 21—30 .. \ . 

., 31—40 .* 

Above 40 .. . .. 

Wastes, #c. ^. 

1,861,237 

12,732,595 

34,227,622 

11,181,752 

808,001 

7,336 

2,279,985 

15,282,525 

30,599,568 

12,404,849 

1,014,041 

4,856 

2,039,070 
15,050,673 
37,049,066 
11,687,071 
1,375,446 
1,662 

Total 

• 

00,818,603 

j 

07,585,824 

67,810,104 
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Yarn Spun throughout India. 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam smin in the whole of India; in¬ 
cluding Native States, are given in the following table:— 


— 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Nos. 1—10 
„ 11—20 



115,752,293 

336,438,592 

110,179,494 

338,330,790 

130,998,204 

369,366,800 

21—30 
„ 31—40 



137,466,016 

18,034,988 

149,332,247 

20,280,954 

158,816,211 

19,641,700 

Above 40 .. 
Wastes, &c. 



1,840,547 

394,705 

2,199,468 

704,246 

. 2,937,880 
660,956 



Total .. 

609,927,141 

625,030,199 

688,421,750 


In the early days of the textile industry the energies of the millowners were largely concentrat¬ 
ed on the production of yam, both for the China market, and for the handlooms of India. The 
increasing competition of Japan in the China market, the growth of an indigenous industry in 
China and the uncertainties introduced by the fluctuations in the China exchanges consequent on 
variations in the price of silver compelled the millowners to cultivate the Home market. The 
general tendency of recent years lias been to spin higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to produce 
more dyed and bleached goods. This practice lias reached a higher development in Bombay than 
lu other parts of India, and the Bombay Presidency produces nearly 87 per cent, of the cloth 
woven in India. The United Provinces produces 3.8 per cent, the Central Provinces 5 p^r cent, 
and Madras about 3 per cent. Grey (unbleached) goods still represent mearly 77 per cent, of 
the whole production, but dyeing and bleaching arc making rapid progress. v 

Analysis of Woven goods. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in poynds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India,^ including Native 
States :— 


— 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

* c 

1912-13. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 




Pounds . 

Yards 

191,735,643 

829,196,807 

204,901,143 

883,380,010 

211,108,193 

914,163,220 

Coloured pieco goods— 

Pounds . 

Yards 

51,786,494 

213,544,846 

59,554,232 

252,770,980 

‘ 71,828,052 

300,251,309 

Grey and coloured goods other than piece 
goods— 

Pounds . 

Yards 

, 1,597,640 

4 485,576 

41 1,6/6,191 

|t6,702 

1,812,894 

415,133 

Hosiery— 

Pounds 

Dozens 

623,729 

339,645 

1*97,006 

273,478 

600,997 

284,799 

Miscellaneous— 

Pounds 

71,367 

85,684 

217,068 

t 

Total- 

rounds . 

Yards 

Dozens . 

245,814,873 

1,042,741,053 

825,221 

266,644^50 

1,130,151,490 

690,^0 

, 285,467,804 
1,220,414,529 
699,^32 
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Bombay Woven Good?. 


The output of Novell goods |uring the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows. 
(The weight in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


! 

• 

| 1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Pounds . 

199,531,111 

219,437,846 

230,200,332 

Yards . 

860,018,057 

950,404,102 

1,001,636,962 

Dozens . 

658,602 

543,108 

485,076 


The grand totals for all India are as follow:— 


• __ 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Pounds 

245,814,873 1 

266,644,256 

285,467,804 

Yards . 

1,042,741,653 

1,136,151,590 

1,220,414,529 


825,221 I 

690,180 

609,932 


Cotton Exports. 


Cotton^ manufactures represent 21'3 per 
cent of t*e total value o^ Indian manufactures 
exported and 5.0^ per cent, of the whole export 
trade. The outstanding featires of last year, 
(1912-13) far as the Indian cotton industry 
was concerned, were the great activity, the 
continued strength of the price of indigenous 
cotton, the increased importation of long staple 
cotton required for fine fabrics and that im¬ 
provement in the relative position of the spin¬ 
ning section which was felt almost throughout 
the world. In sum, the year was one of ex¬ 
ceptional prosperity iu %t)ic industry. A cal¬ 
culation, based on the outturn of yarn in the 
twelve months in relation to the number of 
spindles in position, shows that the activity 
of the whole spinning industry was about 75*84 
per cent, of its capacity, while a similar cal¬ 
culation relating to looms shows an average 
78.70 per cent, of its maximum activity. 
Some gauge of the public estimation of the 
position is afforded by the fact that, a calcula- 

Tlie following statement shows the quantities 
ed :—> . 


tion based upon the share values of fifty spin¬ 
ning and weaving companies shows the value per 
Its. 100 of share capital at the end of March in 
each of the last four years to have been as follows 
1910, Its. 112; 1911, Its. 104; 1912, Its. 115; 
1913, Its. 131. So here there was a rise, whereas 
a similar calculation about Lanchashiro mills 
showed a drop of value since the previous year. 
The joint stock capital engaged in the industry 
Its. 20*07 crores as compared with Its. 19*85 
crores in 1911-12 and the number of mills was 
263, as against 268 in 1911-12. In 1911-12 
the number of spindles has grown from 6,357,460 
to 6,463,920, the number of looms from 85,352 
to 88,951, and the number of hands employed 
from 230,649 to 243,637. The average pro¬ 
duction of yarn per mensem has increased 
from 52,085,850 to 57,368,479 lbs. The rates 
of increase have therefore been as follows : 
Capital 1*11 percent, spindles 1 per cent, looms 
3.8 per cent, production of yarn 10*14 per cent, 
and labour 8*74 per cent. 

and values of yarn and piece-goods export- 


Lmifc 1000. 

Yarn. 

Piece-goods. 


lbs. 

Its. 

Yards. 

Rs. 

Average of previous three.years 

1011-12 . 

1912-13 .. *.« 

187,426 

151,489 

203,961 

8,64,11 

7,50,01 

9,91,68 

91,785 

81,429 

86,513 

2,07,07 

1,96,66 

2,09,86 


The power-spun y&ln retained for consumption in India seems to have increased to som< 
514,318,000 lbS. Of the&onsumption, about 92 per cent, is usually Indian yam and 8 per cent 
imported- Yam was prcfluced in India in 1912-13 to the extent of 688,421,750 lbs. as against 
625,?30,199 lbs. in previous year, $ho export? of yam improved by 34.6 per cent. Jn the weav- 


e 
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inpf section, the year was probably the best on record. The production of cloth has never been 
exceeded. It increased by 84,262,939 yards or 7.4 per cent. Of the total production of 
1,220,414,529 yards, Indla'appcars to have absorbed 1,098,0^4,000 yards^which is more by 
77,848,969 yards than in 1911-12 and the piece-goods exported advanced by 5,080,402 yards. 

Progress of the Mill Industry. 


The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 


Year ending 30th June. 

Number 

of 

Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

Average 
No. of 
Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
of Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. Bales of 392 

lbs. 

1897 . 

173 

4,065.618 

37,584 

144,335 

4,553,276 

1,300,936 

1898 . 

185 

4,259,720 

38.013 

148.964 

5,184,648 

• 1,481,828 

1899 . 

188 

4,728,333 

39,069 

162.108 

5,863,165 

1,675,190 

1900 . 

193 

4,915,783 

40,124 

161,189 

5,086,732 

1,453,352 

1901 . 

193 

5,006,936 

41,180 

172,883 

4,731,090 

1,351,740 

1902 . 

192 

5,000,965 

42,584 

181,031 

6,177,633 

1,765,038 

1903 . 

192 

5,043,297 

44,092 

181,399 

6,087,690 

1,739,340 

1904 . 

191 

5.118,121 

45,337 

184,779 

6,106,681 

1,744,766 

1905 . 

197 

5,103,186 

50,139 

195,277 - 

0,577,354 

T879,244 

1900 . 

217 

5,279,505 

52,668 

208,616 

7,082,306 

2,023,516 

1907 . 

224 

5,333.275 

| 58,436 

205,690 

0,930,595 

1,980,170 

1908 

241 j 

5.750,020 

67,920 

221,195 

6,97^1,250 

1,901,500 

1909 . 

259 

0,053,231 

76,898 

236,924 

7,381,500 

2,109,000 

1910 . 

263 

0,195,071 

82,725 

233,024 

6,772,535 

1,935,010 

1911 . 

203 

0,357,tGO 

85,352 

230,649 

0,070,531 

1,905,866 

1912 . 

268 | 

0.403,929 

88,951 

213,637 

7,175,357 

2,050,102 

Comparative Figures. 

[ Ameiica 9 

4 per cent., 

an cl India 79 per cent. 


In Great Britain, the United States of America Wages * 

and in India, there are 1,908 mills, 1,777 mills 

and 268 mills respectively. The number of The following comparison of wages has occn 
spindles in each country is as follows:—5.81 prepared by a Mill Proprietor. “Wages coine 
erores, 8 crores and 65 lakhs for India; looms to 2.68 croies for Bombay, Iviiich employs 
7.58 lakhs, 6.70 lakhs, and 89,000 for India; i.10 lakh \vrkors. IT ho Bomaby Mills employ 
the number of hands employed, 6.27 lakhs hr a very expensive st|U of managers and over- 
Great Britain, 8.18 lakhs for America and seers. To them aiit all other office and 
2.44 lakhs for India; cotton consumed in clerical staffs, 26 lafhs were given ; so if this 
bales, 44.38 lakhs, 51 lakhs and 20 lakhs Indian sum is deducted thtlworkman proper got 2.42 
bales for India. If these Indian bales, which erores, or Us. 220 per annum per head. The 
are 392 lbs. per bale are reduced to American English workman gets Us. 780 per annum and 
bales, which are 500 lbs. bales, the number of the American workman gets Us. 1,050 per 
bales consumed in India would be about 20 per annum. If the same %.est of profits and wages 
cent. less. The wages earned by the workmen to the whole of India is applied, then for 1912 
of each country are as follows :—England 48.90 the indlistry as a whole carnal '6.34 crores 
erores per annum, America 33.40 crores, India and wages to workmett proper would come to 
0.53 crores. The value of the goods produced 5.90 crores and to the s^all 03 lakhs, 3r a total 
by each country comes to about 225 crores for of 6.53,crores to be jdividcd amongst 2.43 
England, 225 crores for America, 37.50 crores lakh hands which are employed in India. The 
for India. Out of her total production England average rate of* wages atvtliis figure would work; 
retains 20 per ppnt. for home consumption, qut at I^s, gBf) per anmtn.” 
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Statement of tho amount In rupees of Exciso duty realise:! from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills in British India; wider the Cotton Duties Act, II of 1890 ; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Naive States; in each year from 1895-90 to 1912-13. 





Bombay 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

United 
Provinces 
of Agra and 
Oudh (also 
Ajmer- 
Merwara). 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces 

and 

Berar (a) 




1895- 96 < b ) 

1896- 97 .. 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 



196 
9,14,480 
9,00,600 
11,26,390 
10,95,236 

496 

56,300 

00,470 

89,130 

88,078 

69 

4,480 

1,180 

900 

2,523 

4,259 

45,870 

44,350 

01,000 

54,818 

615 
13,270 
1 1,400 
12,730 
10,448 

89,010 

79,269 

84,909 

88,109 

1900- 01 .. 

1901- 02 .. 

1902- 03 .. 

1903- 04 .. 

1904- 05 .. 



10,28,512 

15,20,103! 

15,84,121 

17,04.527 

20,43,83? 

41,827 
54,139 
07,813 
02.350 
05,379 

5,038 
5,803 
0,005 
10,908 
11,929 

50,110 

09,284 

74,023 

89.189 

90,710 

5,800 

4,379 

3,031 

1,104 

2,007 

84,978 

1,10,140 

1,30,620 

1,50,371 

1,61,308 

1905- 00 .. 

1906- 07 .. 

1907- 08 .. 

1908- 09 .. 



22.78,425 

24,30,265 

28,82,290 

29,51,859 

1,10.913 
1,32,093 
1,35,131 
1,42,295 

11,105 

23,709 

31,550 

53,351 

! 1,32,301 

1,35,884 
1,00,014 
1,88,345 

5,144 

7,404 

8,740 

9,509 

1,08,743 

1,01,080 

1,75,944 

1,98,419 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 



33,88,058 

30,78,555 

42,17,878 

48,27,698 

1,15,333 

1,48.130 

1,65,0-18 

2,06,804 

55,822 i 1.92,552 

50,359! 1,82,083 

48,03 li 1,81,053 

80,040 1 2,11,840 

0,011 

7,300 

10,802 

18,381 

2,17,217 

2,07,818 

2,52,415 

2,71,882 





Total British India. 

Native 

Slates. 

Grand Total. 

— 

— 


Gross duty. 

Not. duty. 

lross duty. 

Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

1895-90 ( b ) 



5,035 

5.035 

244 

5,879 

5,879 

11,10,049 

1890-97 .. 



11,23,440 

10,91,590 

18,459 

11,41,899 

1897-98 ., 



11,00,329 

J1,38,950 

47,835 

12,14,1 G4 

11,80,785 

1898-99 .. 



13,75,119 

13,53,120 

52,180 

14,27,305 

14,05,300 

13,50,451 

1899-1900.. 



13,39,812 

13,09,514 

40.937 

13,80,749 

1900*411 .. 



12,16,307 

11,02,947 

48,149 

12,04,750 

12,11,396 

17,77,965 

1901-02 .. 



17,09,908 

17,10,830 

01,171 

18,31,079 

1902-03 .. 



18,00,213 

18,25.409 

05,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

1903-04 .. 



26,77,449 

20,30,101 

59,00 L 

21,30,510 

20,95,149 

1904-05 .. 



#3,81,825 

2.3^33,630 

07,320 

24.49,145 

24,00,970 

1905-00 .. 



27,00,78 1 

20,71,001. 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,54,516 

1900-07 .. 



29,00,957 

28,04,202 

81,970 

29,82,071 

29,46,152 

1907-08 .. 



33,99,717 

33,55,940 

97,499, 

34,97,216 

34,53.443 

1908-09 .. 



35,43,778 

34,98,180 

1,14,498 

30,58,270 

36,12,977 

1909-10 . 


* * ’ 

40,00,193 

39,61,020 

1,37,099 

41,43,892 

44,56,129 

40,98,719 

1910-11 . 


42,20,575 

1,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,01,707 

1911-12 . 



48,70*478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,01,957 

49,80,071 

1912-13 .. 

• 


V 

56,17,311 

55,70,009 

2,21,178 

58,38,489 

57,97,787 


(a) From She 1st O&ober 1902 from which date the province was leased in perpetuity to ttye 
British Government. 


f&) For February (Jn4 March 1896, 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Kishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1850. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1000 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day,* it is now 2,400 ton* per day 
(working short time), and it shows every indi¬ 
cation of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in¬ 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi¬ 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
tho industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser¬ 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. T.ater 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at, Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1851 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this tiip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing'of machinery 
into Bengal “ whore the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied bv his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as¬ 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Welling¬ 
ton mill*, near Serampore, and here, in 1855. 
tho first machine spun jute yarns were made. 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. Alter several 
ups and downs the Acland interest in the 
JRishra mill ceased in 1807, and the company 
which \cland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868. 

Power-looms. —The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
ilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing tin' 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1804, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present " Barnagore Jute Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ld.”, which is credited at the 
present moment with making a monthly pioflt. 
of threo lakhs. Four other mills followed 
in succession—Gouriporc, Seraigunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

" From 1808 to 1873,” writes Sir. David 
Wallace in " The Romance of Jute,” “ the 
five mills excepting the Rislira mill simply 


f 

Industry. 

coined money and brought the totnl of their 
looms up to f\,250.” To Illustrate the pros- 
|H»rity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend w r as de¬ 
clared, which sepned to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
08 per cent, premium. Hie dividend for tho 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest¬ 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of tho. jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a better 
return than coal or tea, both of which had 
just enjoyed a boom, it w r as only necessary to 
issue a prospectus of a jute, mill # to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after¬ 
noon. 

In 1872-73 three new' companies wore floated 
locally—the Fort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dan y and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(New Union), Asiatic (now Hoorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Burnagoic branch mill), 
Bustomjcc (now the Central), Ganges (regis¬ 
tered in England), and Hastings, cfVncd by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of ^Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen qew companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total* looms from 
1.250 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills lia# a*severe struggle. 
The 'older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the, 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufac¬ 
turing Co. and the Rustomjec—became mori¬ 
bund, to appear again later on under new names 
and management. 'Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardinc, Skinf cr & Co., which came 
into being in 1877. as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
\isit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the, GouvipoiV Co. from Messrs. 
Jardinc, Skinner A Co. to his own firm. *This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought total looms 
up to 5,150, ill 1882^ By the end of 1885 tho 
total was further awgmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoriafi and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing tho numbftr of looms at w 7 ork up to 
0,700. From this Period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into oxfdence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,400 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1890 aifcd 1900 the following new 
mills were started:—tho Gordon Twist Mill 
w ith 1,S00 spindles (now’jthe Fori 1 Gloster Branch 
mill), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-Iiulia, 'Standard, 
National, Delta (whiqjh absorbed the Seraj- 
gungc), and the Kinnisui. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which* came the following series of*ncw 
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mills, besides further heavy extensions—Dal- 
liousic, Alexandria, Naihati, Lawrence, Ilc- 
liance, Belvedere, Auckland, Kcbjjn and North¬ 
brook. In 1909, 38 companies were at work 
with a loom power of 30,685, of which 17,735 
were for Hessians, and a total of 6,77,070 spin¬ 
ning spindles, employing all told about 184,110 
Indian hands and about 450 European assist¬ 
ants, a total representing tli& entire popula¬ 
tion of Dundee of those days. In 1895 there 
were only 9,701 looms and 2,03,522 spindles 
employing 57,000 hands and 180 European 
assistants. In 1913 there were 37,316 looms 
and about 700,000 spindles, and the popula¬ 
tion employed exceeded 200,000 including 
about 500 Europeans. The number of com¬ 
panies at Wv#rk was 43, and the total number 
of mills 45. The nominal aggregate share 
capital of Bengal jute mills in 1911-12 was 
Its. 7,29,55,000 ; paid up capital in the same 
year, Its, (1751,90,200; aggregate debentures, 
Its. 80,15,500. 

The Jute Mills Association now one of 

the most important, if not tlio most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstancesIn 1886 the exist¬ 
ing mills, finding that; in spite of the constant- 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce as trustee, to work 
short tinw. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangenient wort; the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The* first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the r^arket at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be¬ 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period iu 1890. *Afi important feature 
of tliis agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the ease 
of a few incomplete n%w mills. 

In 1890, with a view to further improving 
the situation, thrt associated mills entered 
into t compact to fix a scale of minimum sell¬ 
ing rates for fabrics used in the* country trade, 
rates for markets west of Suez to be left open. 
This artificial attempt ta improve the mill 
sale-sheets lasted for about¥l8 months, and had 
a disastrous effect on mutinkl confidence among 
the mills. Ail sorts of ruscll to get round the 
minimum scale were adopted, and recrimi¬ 
nation became the order $ tin; day. Certain 
of the more favoured mills encouraged a sort 
of double barrelled business by which they 
were able to dispose of jountry goods at the 
fixed rates in consideration of selling a quan¬ 
tity of foreign*oods at buyers’ prices? This, 
combined with other dov^ces adopted by certain 
mills, hart the effect ultimately of breaking 
up all combination afiong the mills. Nor 
has the jute trade eveiibecn able to work iu 
complete harmony siuje. Mutual suspicions 
hav^ rendered it very* difficult evtn to work 


half time on occasion, and the moment demand 
shows the slightest sign of.catching up supply, 
nothing on earth will prevent ono mill after 
the other putting in new extensions and thus 
hastening the moment when supply will over¬ 
take demand. 


Working days.— With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur¬ 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita¬ 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p. m. on Saturdays. The local Govern¬ 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi¬ 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more nuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re¬ 
fused to sanction the passing of a llcsolution 
by the provincial Government under the Fac¬ 
tory Act and the matter was dropped. Several 
other abortive attempts were made later ou 
to arrive at some agreement relative to short 
time, but they mostly failed. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des¬ 
pair brought out an American business expert. 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi¬ 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and prico of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. Hard 
times are once more looming ahead, and it is 
possible that Mr. Parks’ scheme may be with¬ 
drawn from its resting place and studied with 
a view to applying it to future exigencies. It 
is doubtful, however, whether even Mr. Parks 
can introduce amity of purpose and consist¬ 
ency in action to the jute trade in Bengal. 


Increase in looms. —Mr. Percy Newson, 
of Messrs. Jardine, Skinner A r Co., the well 
known authority on tho jute trade, gives the 
following interesting figures showing tho in¬ 
crease in looms at work during the past 18 
years:—• 




1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


9,481 

11,490 

13,465 

14,278 

14,278 

15,336 

16,640 

17,597 

19,741 

23,018 

23,884 

26,799 

29,074 

30,824 

31,755 

32,711 

32,632 

37,316 








The Handloom Weavers 


By F. Booth Tucker. 

Next to agriculturists the handloom weavers 
of India rank second in numerical importance 
among her skilled industrial workers In round 
figures about 11 million souls are. dependent 
on this industry, From a position of pros¬ 
perity and even affluence, they have suddenly 
been reduced, through no fault of their own, but 
by circumstances over which tli r, v have no 
control, and which it was impossible for them 
to foresee, to a condition of indigence and oven 
starvation. Taking a superficial view of the 
situation one might be tempted to say that 
the remedy is in their own hands. Let them 
forsake their homes and take service in the 
mills and the problem will be solved. Hut 
this would be a short sighted and unwise 
policy. There are fundamental objections 
to it which cannot be overlooked. 

Wlmt the handloom industry ofTndia calls 
for is ii'il annihilation, lmt leadership. To 
invite a noble and ancient industry which lias 
been for many ages one of the main bulwarks 
of Lmlia’s prosperity voluntarily to commit 
“ harakiri ” is a height of self-sacrifice of 
which even Japanese models would hardly 
approve.. The mill-owners of Lancashire would 
no doubt benefit greatly—at least for the, time 
being—if they could persuade the foolish mill- 
owners of India that in view of Lancashire's 
superior skill, intelligence, education, capital 
or other cause's, the latter ought, promptly to 
commit suicide, and if they could persuade 
tho Government of India that in bolstering 
up the industry in its unequal stniggle they 
were embarking in a wasteful and useless ex¬ 
penditure of money and energy, and th:<| their 
proper course would he to tax it out of exist¬ 
ence, or at least abandon it to its fate! 
Training Schools. 

Unfortunately in the en*e of the voiceless 
handloom weavers the, mill interests have to 
a laige extent overpersuaded Government 
that it. is useless to help them to sustain the 
unequal M niggle. Nearly every hand loom 
weaving school in India and elsevvheic has 
sooner or later been converted into a training 
school for mill foremen and manageis, as¬ 
piring to salaries of from Its. 50 to Us. ,">00. 
What wonder when it is remcmbeied that, 
the managers of these institutions have been 
almost without exception themselves trained 
in mill schools to mill methods, and have be¬ 
come accustomed to look down upon the 
handloom industry, and to regard it as hei: U 
foredoomed to extinction. 

Similarly, when Government, have appointed 
experts, or committees, to investigate the 
question and to report, on the advisability and 
best means of helping the handloom weaver, 
to whom has the duty been entrusted ? Almost 
Invariably to mill experts, whose verdict has 
been a foregone conclusion. They might 
well have saved themselves the trouble and 
expense. I have sometimes written to such 
persons myself and urged them to confer with 
our own experts, who have been engaged hi 
the exclusive study of tho problem for the 
last 7 or 8 years, or to allow me an opportunity 


of presenting tiersonally the handloom vveaveis’ 
side of the story, and almost without excep¬ 
tion they have bceu too busy, or have not been 
able to visit the centres suggested, or have 
paid them a cursory and contemptuous call, 
while a more or less one-sided report has been 
presented, widen lias frequently resulted in 
Government withholding its much-neeted 
help, from this struggling community and 
further generously subsidising the wealthy 
mill-schools ! 

Not that the two interests are necessaiily 
opposed to each other, any more than are the 
infantry and Cavalry of an army in the field. 
While Indian mills aio. looking abroad for 
maikets for their yarn, the li million skilled 
weavers at their door are well worthy of their 
consideration and should fotm t^e most va¬ 
luable market for their output. Mills that 
will study the requirements of this home field, 
need not look outside tlie four comers of India 
for many a year to come. 

What is wanted. 

What the handloom weavers of India 
need is:— 

1. Leadership. They are like sheep‘with¬ 
out a shepherd. Tho few leaders that have 
hitherto been supplied them have too often 
been wolves in sheep’s clothing, who have 
failed either to understand their neoVjs, or win 
their confidence. ° ( 

12. The second groat need is instruction 
in implored methods. 

•L The weaver must aho be placed in (ouch 
with the. markets of the vv» vide 

4. This will involve a generous expendi¬ 
ture of money by Government in doing for 
the weaver vvliat he obviously cannot do for 
himself. But the outcome will abundantly 
repay the outlay. w r , 

Properly led, properly instructed and pro¬ 
perly connected with the world’s great cloth 
bazaar, the weaver of India may yet again 
become India’s pride, and the, merchants of 
(lie world may yet agai i vie with one another 
in seeking the products of his age-learned skill. 

The iadv is not nearly so difficult as it seems. 
The machinery exists, but needs extension 
and expansion- There are sonic things which 
the weaver can, must, and wilV do for himsedf. 
There are other tilings which must be done for 
him. rt :r 

• i> 

Le tdership. 

1. lie must, be ^supplied with Leaders who 
know his needs at*! in whom he can safely 
trust. These lcadeis ought not, save under 
exceptional circumstances, to be chosen from 
his rivals. The mil^trained expert is, as a 
rule, of very little use to him and is often a 
positive source of danger. Th* leaders whom 
he needs must be in thorough sympathy with 
his cause, must understand his Conditions, 
must include those i ho are p-ble themselves 
to handle the shuttle 1 'and must, not be mere 
students and theoreticians. And here I would 
like to say* that it is ^liglily dangerous %or a 
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Presidency, or State to allow their policy to¬ 
wards the" handloom weaver to be dictated by 
a young graduate •from a milf school. Wo 
should not dream of putting the cleverest 
University Graduate to fill the chair of a Com¬ 
missioner or to dictate the policy of Govern¬ 
ment, because he had gained honours in Poli¬ 
tical Economy, Science, Languages or other 
elements of knowledge. And yet in not a few 
instances the destinies of the vast weaving 
community have been entrusted to the guidance 
of the merest tyroes in this difficult art ! What 
wonder that the ship lias soon been wrecked 
and consequently abandoned, and then the 
cause regarded as hopeless. 

The great, majority of these Leaders will 
have to be selected from the weavers them¬ 
selves and not from callow unfledged students 
of the theory of their art. 

Suitable Schools Needed. 

Therefore they must have suitable 
Schools. T say suitable, because many of the 
schools established for Iheir benefit have been 
anything but suitable. Frequently it has 
been necessary to close them for this very 
reason. The founder of one such brought 
the Governor of his Presidency to warn the 
weavers that if they failed to drink at the 
fountain of textile knowledge which Govern¬ 
ment had at great expense established for 
them, it would be his painful duty to stop its 
unvalued flow One man could lead them to 
water, but* even a Government could not force 
the unwilling luyse to drink. Soon after¬ 
wards the institution was dosed, and the 
weavers of (•jursc wore blamed for their stu¬ 
pidity. 

Uy a suitable* school I mean, 

(1) A sclioo. that*is under the sympathetic 
management of a leader who understands the 
weavers’ needs and can win their confidence. 

(2) A school in which the teachers can them¬ 
selves weave and can consequently be looked 
up to by the weavers. 4 r 

(3) A school exclusively for weavers and not 

for mill-students, nor a combination of the two. 
A school in which the adult weaver is taken 
by the hand and taught improved methods. 
His advice, assistance, suggestions and objec¬ 
tions should be encouraged, and he should 
be given the^free opportunity to choose for 
himseft the kind of implements, matciials and 
methods which he himself may 'prefer, within, 
of course, reasonable limits. He may not be able 
to read, or write, but when it comes to ques¬ 
tions of his own particular Urt, he will usually 
exhibit a shrewdness, alertness and common 
sense, which should be devllopcd and encour¬ 
aged. J; 

(4) Bein2 a family man/the adult weaver 
must receive such remuneration as he may 
require fo*r the. support of his family, while 
learning improved methods. 

(5) The schools must be in close touch with 
the world’s markets and T^ust teach the weaver 
the kinds eft cloth that it will pay him to make 
The weaver is Jvenly awjfke to the commercial 
side of his undertaking and will appreciate 
such assistance. The n((ere theoretical peda¬ 
gogue^ bad enough In qp ordinary educational 


system, stuffing too often our children's heads 
with useless knowledge, but in a weaving 
school he spells blue min to its best interests. 

(0) The weaver ought to be helped by means 
of loans and time payments to become the 
owner of Hie improved implements of which 
he has been taught the use, should ho so desire. 
Tie should be allowed io select those which lie 
himself prefers and should he enabled to pay 
for them hv instalment®. 

<7) Travelling branches should be establish¬ 
ed which can go from village to village at regu¬ 
lar intervals, explaining method-', uniting 
critieisms. establishing centres and ii.'ping 
to market tie 1 produce ot the weavers, and to 
obtain for them good yarn at reasonable pilces. 

Marketing of Produce. 

3. The marketing of produce is not so 
difficult as might at fir>t sight appear. Each 
centre should gradually work up a market 
ot its own, and when one line ceases to yield 
a reasonable profit,another should he substituted; 
as tl)Q weavers become better organized and 
trained, tin; market will gradually run after 
< hem. 

We have ourselves established in connec¬ 
tion with our various weaving schools a trading 
agency which takes over the whole of their 
output, and whose business it is to find out 
what, the markets require. It works on a 
strictly business basis and greatly facilitates 
the working of our schools,. 

It. is now some eight years since the Salva¬ 
tion Army took up the cause, of the handloom 
weavers of India, and T think that we may 
claim to have gained a thorough working 
knowledge of their needs, and to have largely 
won their confidence. 

One of our Officers has invented a loom which 
has been generally accepted ns the best and 
fastest handloom in existence. What is even 
more important, it works so easily that a child 
can use it. Thus nil the members of a weaver's 
family can work it in turn and biing their out¬ 
put almost to a level with that of a mill. East 
slays for throwing the shuttle can be old Mined 
from Its. 7, and upwards, and the complete 
loom from Its. 35 and upwards. 

A fast loom is of no use to a weaver without 
a warping machine that can turn out long warps. 
For this wo have a very simple device suitable 
for village use. One warping machine can 
keep some twenty fast looms supplied with 
warps. The cost of this machine is only Its. 35. 

The preparation of thread from cotton, 
wool, or°silk has also received our attention, 
and improved methods have been introduced 
which are greatly appreciated by the weavers 
and villagers. Improved spinning and reeling 
machines can be obtained for Its. 15 and up¬ 
wards. 

The price of the implements has been brought 
down to the lowest point consistent with good 
workmanship and materials. The strain upon 
a fast loom is very severe, and unless it is well 
made it soon goes to pieces. The weavers 
themselves well understand this and piefer a 
good machine, even if it costs more. 
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Salvation Army Work. 

Wo have already 20 centres of our own in 
India, where weaving, warping and silk reel 
ing are being taught, while we have helped to 
start many others of a similar character. The 
Influence of our work has spread to other lands, 
and we have sup] lied looms, or weaving masters 
to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, IJurma. 
China and Rhodesia. 1 would close with 
quoting the testimony of a liurmese merchant 
who came over to our Ludhiana Weaving School 
to study the suitability of our methods for 
bis country. 

“I arrived here on the 31st March 1913 to 
study the workings of the School and Looms, 
and on the 2nd of April, ?.<?., in two days’ time 
I found to my surprise that I could weave at 


the rate of fifty picks per minute. A little 
more care and attention one could wcavo on 
these looms thoroughly , in a fortnight. I 
at once placea an order for 5 looms, one warp¬ 
ing machine and accessories, amounting in all 
to about Rs 1,100 which were done and prompt¬ 
ly despatched to my entire satisfaction. 1 
am leaving with regret on Saturday. The 
school management and discipline are thorough 
and up-to-date. The Manager is hard work¬ 
ing, energetic and industrious. I fear he and 
his subordinates arc overworked. The Manager 
is generous and attentive. I am surprised 
to find the S. A. Officers here undergoing a 
life; of sacrifice from choice. The way he and 
his staff do their duties cheerfully made me 
a disbeliever, love respect and Imnour them.” 
(Sd.) Maung 11 la Rr, Mandalay. Rurmah. 
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Tea is chiefly cultivated in Iullia, in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern Jndia, The cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 
The latest available statistics are those for 
the year 1912, which were published last Sep¬ 
tember. They show a total area of 591,883 
acres under tea, of which 54^,807 acres were 
plucked in 1912. There weie 374 tea gardens 
in Bengal, 740 in Assam and 241 in Southern 
India. The total number of plantations was 
4,456, being an increase of 42 since 1911. The 
area under cultivation has increased since 
1885, when agricultural statistics were first 
compiled, by 108 per cent, and production 
by 314 pej cent. The average production 
per acre for the whole of India, excluding 
Burma (where the produce of the tea gardens 
is almost wholly converted into wet pickled tea, 
which is eafcen as a condiment) was 544'7 lbs. 
in 1912. 

Area and Production. 

The total area under tea in 1912 was divided 
between the different Provinces as follows, :— 


Assam— Acres. 

Brahmaputra Valley. 222,428 

Surma Valley (Cachar and Sylhet). 139,243 

Total, Assam .. ,. .. .. 361,071 

Bengal— 

DarjceAng .. .. % .. .. 51,767 

Jalpaiguri ..94,168 

Chittagong .. ,. *. .. 4,562 

%» - 

Total, Bengal. 150,497 

Bihar and Orissa/Clmta Nagpur) .. 2,282 

United Provinces * .. .. .. 7.797 

Punjab . 9,315 

Total, Northern India .. 17,112 

Madras .. .. .. .. 24,396 

Travancore .. .. ‘ . .. 34,160 

Total, Southern India .. .. 58,556 

Burma .. .. ., .. 1,715 

» - 

Grand Total .. .. 591,833 


The total production in 1912 was 295,870,290 
lbs., divided « between the different parts of 
India as follows :—• 

Lbs. 

Assam.A, .. *98,798,283 

Bengal. \ .. 68,599,663 

Bihar and Orissa.. ., 1 .. 269,072 

Northern India .. .. .. 4,587,790 

Southern India .. ..j 1 .. 23,615,488 

Total .. .. 295,870,296 

u 

Exports. a 

The following were the ^exports of Indian tea 
by sea :—», • 

,, \) Lbs. 

United Kingdom .. tf.. .. 198,457,842 

Itussia .. <J .. .. .33,126,071 

Oilier European Countries . . ' 1,189,082 


Lbs. 

Egypt 1,643,585 

Elsewhere in Africa .. .. 935,307 

Canada 11,420,520 

U. 8 . A. 2,306,702 

Best of America .. .. .. 55,430 

Ceylon .. .. .. 4,214,551 

China (exclusive of Ilong-Kong 

and Macao) .9,111,217 

Asiatic Turkey. 4,399,145 

Best of Asia . 2,346,188 

Australasia .. .. .. 9,396,855 

Total by Sea .. 278,001,489 

The exports by land were as follows :— 

Afghanistan .. .. .. 2,426,928 

Total by land .. .. 3,213,840 

The sea and land exports to¬ 
gether make, therefore, a 
Grand Total of .. .. 281,815,329 

Features of the Trade. 

The most striking features of the trade in 
1912 were as follows :—Exports by sea improved 
by 17,7351,107 lbs. as compared with 1911-12. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom were greater 
by some 5*54 million lbs.: while Russia took 
6*71 million lbs., or some, 25*4 per cent more. 
Exports to Germany were better by some 
17,000 lbs., and those to Austria-1 fungary by 
some 42,000 lbs. or 50*5 per cent. There was 
an improvement in the demand from Italy 
and Koumania, but Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Turkey, 
European took smaller quantities. Home 
332,500 lbs. more were exported to Egypt, 
and Canada’s takings improved by some 
848,700 lbs. The United States took some 
839,000 lbs. less. China increased her demand 
by some 4 , 000,000 lbs., but Ceylon took 101,000 
lbs. less. Shipment* to Australia and New 
Zealand were smaller by 625,900lbs. 

During the five years 1903-04 to 1907-08 the 
percentage of the Indian tea crop sent to the 
United Kingdom steadily diminished. The 
two succeeding years showed some improve¬ 
ment, but 1910-11 saw a marked decline, and 
although this was made; good to a certain ex¬ 
tent in 1911-12, the percentage fell still lower 
in 1912-13. As regards exports to other 
countries in Europe, the setback experienced 
in 1911-12 has been made good, the shipments 
of 1912-13 approaching practically those of 
*310-11—a record year. A feature of the 
trade of 1912 was the considerable advance 
in shipments to Asian countries, such as China 
and Asiatic Turkey. 

The following tabic shows the consumption 
of Indian tea in India:—• 


Year. 


Lbs. 

1908-09 


.. 18,260,533 

1909-10 


.. 13,477,297 

1910-11 

.. 

.. 14,224,808 

1911-12 

.. 

.. 15,294,472 

1912-13 

,, 

.. 19,805,560 
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The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of tho three principal grades 
of tea sold at the auction sales in Calcutta in 1888 and the past five years, the average price 
of 1888 being taken as 100 in each case. The figures represent the average of the prices of 
tea from all districts at each sale :— * 


Year. 

Broken Pekoe. 


Pekoe. 

_ 

Pekoe Souchong. 


Price 


Vaiiation. 

Pi ice 


Variation. 

Trice. 

Variation. 

1888 . 

Rs. 

1>. 


As, 

1>. 


As. 

p. 


10 

3 

100 

! 8 

1 

100 

0 

3 

100 

1908 . 

0 

0 

03 

0 

0 

74 

5 

2 

83 

1909 

7 

8 

75 

0 

9 

84 

6 

0 

90 

1910. 

7 

3 i 

> 71 . 

7 

0 

87 

0 

4 

101 

1911. 

7 

9 

70 

7 

7 1 

94 

0 

9 

108 

1912. 

7 

5 

72 

0 

1! 

86 

6 

9 

92 

7 


The average price realised on sales of Indian j 
tea on garden account in London from July 1st | 
1912 to June 20th 1912, was 8'0. r x/. per lb. 
as compared with 9*0 id. per lb. in 1912. 

Capital and Labour. ! 

The number of persons employed in the in- 1 
dustry in 1912 is returned at 547,545 periua -1 
nently employed, and 90,590 temporarily , 
employed. Compared with the returns of the : 
previous year, there is an increase of 21,080 I 
permanent employes and 8.088 in the number 1 
of temporary hands. The capital of joint 
stock companies engaged in the production 1 
of tea amounts to about Its. 26'4 erores or I 
over £J7'5 millions, viz., 

Its. 

Companies registered in India .. 3,79,13,800 

Companies registered in the 

United Kingdom (£15,122,192) 22,08,32.886 

"Particulars arc available concerning the 
position in 1912 of 90 companies registered 
In India, which have an aggregate paid-up 
capital of Us. 282 lakhs. Of these companies, 
80 companies declared dividends for 1911 
amounting to 17’02 per cent on their aggregate ' 
capital of Ks. 200 lakhs and 10\> per emit, on ; 
tho total capital of Its. 277 lakhs in that year. > 
Seventy-six companies had, up to the time, 
the official figures were issued, declared 
dividends for 1)12 amounting to 13"2 per cent, j 
on their aggregate capital of Its. 212 lakhs, j 
Similarly, the total di\idcnds declared fori 


1912 on an average amount to 11*2 per 
cent, on the total capital of Its. 282 lakhs in 
1912. Tlie value per Jts. 100 of joint stock 
capital, as calculated on the prices of the shares; 
of 84 companies quoted in the Calcutta market 
was Its. 159 in March 1912 and of 87 com* 
panics was Its. 144 in March 1913. 

Similar particulars about 68 companies 
registered in the United Kingdom with sterling 
capital of £ 10'4 millions (Its. 1,557 lakhs) 
arc available and show that the total divi- 
♦lends declared in 1911 by 67 companies out 
of them with an aggregate capital of £10’3 
millions (Its. 1,550 lakhs) amounted' to 10'65 
per cent,, which means 10'08 per cent, on the 
total capital of £ 10 ’3 millions (Its. 1,546 lakhs) 
in that year. The dividends declared up to 
June 30, 1913, by 55 companies come to 4.3 
per cent, on their aggregate capital of about 
£ 8’1 millions (or Its. 1,2(9 lakhs). 

Foreign Tea in India. 

The imports of foreign tea into India in the 
year April-March 1912-13 were 8'89 million 
lbs. (2*08 million pounds less than in 1911-12). 
More than a third was re-exported as foreign 
tea, chielly from Itombay to Persia, Turkey 
in Asia, Maskat, and the Halt rein Islands by 
sea, and by land to Afghanistan, leaving some 
5*07 million lbs. for consumption In India. 
Part of this, no doubt, was used for blending 
with Indian teas, and the blend, when ex¬ 
ported, would doubtless be t reated as Indian 
produce in the customs declarations. 
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The necessity of protecting tils vast forest 
areas in India and Burma was first recognised 
in the Madras Presidency nearly a century ago, 
when steps were taken to protect on a limited 
scale the more valuable areas in the Anamalis, 
while in December 1856 Doctor Cleghorn was 
appointed the first Conservator of Forests in 
that Presidency. It was not, however, until 
1856 that Lord Dalhousio laid down a definite 
policy with the object of affording more wide¬ 
spread protection to the vast areas of valuable 
forest in British India. The action taken by 
the Supreme Government came none too soon, 
for already in many localities the Avanton hack¬ 
ing by the local population and even more so 
by timber contractors, had reduced the forests 
to a state from which they could not be ex¬ 
pected to recover for many years, even under 
the strictest protection. 

Recruitment of the Staff. 

In order to introduce a system of conservative 
management* on scientific lines it was of first 
importance to collect a staff of trained foresters, 
and as no forest training college existed at that 
period in England, the Government of India, 
as a commencement, enlisted the services of 
three German Forest Officers. The first of 
these to come to India was the late Sir Detrich 
Brandis, K.C.I.K., f.k.h. and it was to his extra¬ 
ordinary energy and abilities that a sound 
foundation was originally laid to the scientific 
management of the State forests. Soon after 
his arrival in India, the staff was materially 
strengthened by the recruitment of officers 
from the Indian Army. In 1869 the first batch 
of technically-trained English forest officers 
joined the service, having received their train¬ 
ing either in Germany or Fr. nee, and this 
system of continental training remained in 
force until 1876, after which the training was 
carried on entirely at the National Forest 
school of Nancy. ' Tl.^ first batch of Coopers 
Hill trained foresters arrived in India in 1887 
and the last in 1907, after which date tlic train¬ 
ing took place at Oxford University, and later 
also at the Universities of Cambridge, Edin¬ 
burgh and Dublin. In tlj'ft way the Govern¬ 
ment of India have been able to collect by 
degrees a highly trained staff of men to carry 
on the administration of their. State forests. 
The total strength of tlie Imperial Establish¬ 
ment at the present time, is 228, of whom 27 
are administrative officers and 201 Executive 
officers, among the latter arc included In¬ 
structors and Research Officers avIio are employ¬ 
ed at the Forest Research Institute and College. 

J11 order to keep pace with the recruitment 
of the superior stuff, a Forest School was opened 
in 1878 at Dehra Dun for the training of Forest 
Rangers. Recently this Scln >1 has been Con¬ 
verted into a College and tin instruction ex¬ 
tended to include a course for training men for 
the Provincial Services. Be* des the Forest 
College at Dehra two new \ angeis* Schools 
have been established, one at Pyinmana in 
Burma and the other at .Coimbatore in Madras. 
Besides this nearly every Province has estab¬ 
lished a local Forest School for the training 
of the lower subordinate establishment. r 

Area of State 7 orests. 

The forest o belonging to the State covered 
in 1911-12, 249, 5^5 squan miles, or roughly 
one-fourth of the whole ol India and Burma. 
Of this approximately 10 ),000 square miles 


I arc Reserved Forests, 9,500 square miles Pro¬ 
tected Forests and 140,000 square miles Un¬ 
classed forests, by far the greater portion of 
the latter class occurring in Burma. The dis¬ 
tribution of these areas is by no means uniform, 
the majority being found in Burma, Assam, 
Northern Bengal and along the foot of and 
extending into the Himalayas from the Nepal 
frontier westAvard through the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab. In the Gangetic valley, 
in the plains of the Punjab, in Bind and Raj- 
putana few forests occur except along tho rivers, 
nor does one come across large wooded tracts 
until one enters tlio Central Provinces and the 
Godavari catchment area. From there south¬ 
ward in tlic Satpuras and throughout the North 
and South Deccan there exist well distributed 
areas of forests, though generally not in large 
blocks, while on the Western Ghats, in the 
Nilgiris and Anamalis, are found some of the 
finest teak forests of India proper. The East 
Coast of India is fairly well stocked with forest 
growth, especially in the Godavari basin, to 
the west of Cuttack and Puri and again in the 
Sundarbans, while the Andaman Isles are 
densely wooded. 

Revenue, Expenditure and Outturn. 

Tho gross Revenue from State forests in 
1911-12 amounted to Rs. 28,016,125, while 
the expenditure stood at 16,305,69:3, giving a 
net revenue of 11s. 11,710,432. The total out¬ 
turn of timber and fuel in that year amounted 
to 242 million cubic feet, out of which 6,832,800 
cubic feet of fuel and 2,352,900 cubic feet of 
timber Avcrc given free to the local population. 
The number of bamboos removed came to 
nearly 215 million, valued at eight lakhs of 
rupees and the, number of cattle grazed amounted 
to 1,51,19,047, while the total revenue derived 
from Minor Products was 99 lakhs of rupees. 

From the above figures it will bo readily 
understood that not only is the revenue realised 
by the State considerable but that the hand¬ 
ling of such large amounts of Forest Produce 
requires a competent staff of officers. 

Management. 

The system under which the Stale forests 
are managed varies in different Provinces. 
In all eases, however, the aim of the Forest 
Department, has been to introduce Working 
Plans for their forests, based on European 
systems of management. The system most 
usually adopted in India, especially for vvork- 
ing flte valuable teak and sal forests, is the 
Selection System, in other words maintaining 
an equal distribution of all age classes through¬ 
out f lic forest. In a few eases such as in deodar 
and other coniferous forests and also in a few 
instances in sal forests, the Uniform Method 
or a system by whiyh trees of more or less 
uniform age are grouped together has been 
applied, an’d this method of mere intense man¬ 
agement may come into more general use in 
the future, as a greater number of trained 
officers become available. I11 many cases, 
owing to the destruction of the forests in the 
past, it has only been possible to prescribe 
Improvement Felling, though in time a more 
regular system of working will be introduced. 
The forests which are destined to supply small t 
building timber and fuel to the local popula¬ 
tion are generally worked by either tho Cop¬ 
pice Avlth Standard or Pure Coppice methods, 
according to the state and composition of the 
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foreBt, while certain areas have been put aside 
for the formation of Fuel and Fodder lieserves 
or as grazing areas. 

Forest Surveys. 

The preparations of maps for the State 
Forests is undertaken by the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey Department. The areas for 
which detailed surveys have been prepared 
was roughly 80,000 square miles in 1011-12, 
to which figure yearly additions are being made. 
As soon as possible after the compilation of 
detailed maps, Working Flans are prepared 
for the forest, and up to 1011-12 about 50,000 
square miles of Forests have been dealt with. 
Method of Extraction. 

Once the forests have been organized and 
plans of working prepared by an officer put 
on special duty for the purpose, it remains for 
the executive officers to arrange for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the trees, according to the pro¬ 
visions of the sanctioned plans. This work 
is carried out in various ways in different loca¬ 
lities. Sometimes it is done, depart mentally, 
as for instance in certain divisions on the West 
Toast and also in three or four of the western 
Pegu Yoma divisions, in Burma. This system 
which had to be adopted by the Department 
when work was first commenced and con¬ 
tractors could not he obtained, has now gene¬ 
rally been replaced by a system of giving leases 
to work the forests or by selling the annual 
coupes standing to contractors. In the case 
of the valuable teak forests of Burma the 
system of granting leases for a period of from 
10 to 20 years lias generally been adopted and 
has been found to work satisfactorily, the 
trees for felling being marked by the Forest 
Department. In other provinces this system 
has been adopted on a more restricted scale, 
and in India proper the custom of holding 
annual sales and selling the trees standing has 
been found more convenient and profitable. 
The right to collect Minor Produce is generally 
put up for auction, which gives the highest 
bidder the right to collect the produce from 
the forest for a given period, generally one 
year. In order to meet the requirements of 
the local population a system of issuing per¬ 
mits is in force, the permit being issued free 
to right or privilege holders and on payment 
of a low fee to other persons. This enables 
agriculturists to obtain their requirements 
as to fuel, building timber and grass etc., with¬ 
out delay and without having to pay enhanced 
rates to a middleman. The right to grazing 
is dealt with in the same way. 

Important Timbers. 

The forests of British .India contain a '.ast 
number of trees and woody plants, in fact a 
far greater number than is generally realized 
by the public. For instance the number of 
tree species is about 2,500, while the number 
of woody shrubs and climbers is not far short 
of that total. Of all Indian species of timber 
teak stands first, both in quality and as to the 
amount annually exported from the State 
forests. The outturn of this timber from 
Burma onlv, in 1011-12, amounted to 252,700 
tons, while the total outturn from British India 
is estimated at 325,000 tons. Sal comes next 
tn Importance and is obtained in the greatest 
quantities from the United Provinces and 


Nepal, whil(F a very considerable amount is 
also available from Bengal, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Assam and the Feudatory States of 
Orissa. The' outturn of sal in 1911-12, from 
Government Forests, amounts to 122,350 tons 
and from Native States and private land to 
35,650 tons, nearly half of the total of which 
is converted into railway sleepers. Of other 
species of nearly equal importance is deodar, 
the timber of which is extensively used in 
construction and as railway sleepers; sandal¬ 
wood, sissoo and blackwood, the last two 
timbers being highly prized for building pur¬ 
poses and furniture making ; the sundri-wood 
of the Sundarbans and Bassein, used in boat 
and carriage building ; Andaman and Burman 
Padauk, used for the construction of gun car¬ 
riages, furniture and railway Carriages; the 
Pyinkado of Burma, used in building and 
one of the first sleeper woods in the world ; 
tins Red Sandars of Madras, babul, the in or 
eng wood of Burma, all used for building and 
for a variety of other purposes and Ivhair from 
which “ Cutch ” is obtained. A great variety 
of other useful timbers could be mentioned of 
nearly equal importance to the above, which 
go to supply the requirements of the enormous 
population of the Indian Empire. 

Minor Forest Products. 

Turning now to Minor Forest Products, the 
most important come under the main heads, 
fibres, and flosses, grasses, distillation products, 
oil seeds, tan and dyes, gums and resins, 
rubber, drugs aiijl spices, cdiblct products, 
bamboos, canes, and animal and miscellaneous 
products. Thft number is very large, while 
some of them are of considerable economic 
importance, so much so that they realized over 
99 lakhs of rupees in 1911-12. It is not pos¬ 
sible to do more than t$ mention one or two 
of the most important of these commodities, 
as for instance myrabolams for tanning, of 
which 1,233,600 cwt. were exported from 
India last year. Cutch is of even greater 
importance, being produced chiefly in Burma 
and the United Provinces though also prepared 
on a more limited scale elsewhere ; the total 
amount of Cutch exported from Burma during 
the year ending March 1912, amounting to 
91 million lbs. Another equally well known 
product is lac, produced chiefly in 8ind and 
the Central Provinces which * besides being 
used locally, is annually exported in the form 
of shellac, which in 1911-12 valued £1,342,694. 
Of other Minor Forest Products which deserve 
mention arc rosba and lemon oils; gum kino, 
babul gum, gurjan oil, thitsi Vamar and rubber, 
which ai 3 classey as exuded products; sabai 
grass for paper/ laking and Munj grass for 
fibre and thatc 11 ng; mohwa seed yielding a 
valuable oil, sanhai and agar wood oil and the 
essential oils obi lined from them ; siraul floss 
used for stuffing pillows; kamella powder 
and lac dyo used for dyeing; podophyllum 
resin, cassia bark, cardamoms, pepper and 
strychnine, come under the head of drugs and 
spic ’s; and a variety of other products often 
of considerable local values. 1 

From what has jeen said above it will be 
seen that the Mint r Products obtained from 
the Indian forests May by no means a small 
part in the econo'ay and commerce of the 
country* 



Area of Forest Lands, Outturn of Produce, and Revenue and Expenditure of Forest Department. 
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Mines and 

The feature which stands out most promi¬ 
nently in a survey of the mineral industries 
of india is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
ani essential to modern metallurgical and che¬ 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. Jn 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast- 
to the India of a century ago. The. European 
chemist aimed with cheap supplies of sul¬ 
phuric acid ami alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail¬ 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all hut 
remote localities, the once llmuisliing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seiiously to curtail the ex¬ 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that, invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the earl> 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient- metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than fort-y years 
ago, tile chemical maun fact urer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must he reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
hut now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can bo economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Value of Output. -The total value of minerals 
for which returns of production are available 
for the year 1912 was £9,321,486 being an 
increase of £1,340,318 on the previous year’s 
output. The following are t,ho more important 
of the minerals included in the above. 


— 

1911 

1912. 


£ 

J £ 

Coal . 

2,502,616 

3,310,365 

Gold . 

2,238.143 

2,271,800 

Petroleum. 

884,398 

975,278 

Manganese-ore 

648,801 

884,404 

Salt . 

469,235' 

509,824 

Mica . 

188,6421 

284,290 

Building materials and 
road metal 

246,446 

270,980 

Saltpetre. 

220,268! 

217,035 

Lead-ore and Lead .., 

181,989 

153,069 

Tungsten-ore .. . J 

. 

99,989 

115,200 


Minerals. 

t Coal. -• 

Most, of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal—Gondwana coal-fields. Outside 
Bengal the most important mines are those, at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, but there arc a number 
of smaller mines which have been worked at 
one time or another. With the exception of 
Hyderabad (Singareni) and the North-West, 
Frontier Province, the production of which 
lattoi is negligible, there was an increase in 1912 
in the outturn of every province. This increase 
was of course greatest in Bengal, Bohar and 
Orissa, that is to say, in the' Baniganj and 
Jhcrria fields. Of the former the output in¬ 
creased from 4,311,956 tons to 4,(1*4,208 tons 
and of the latter from 6,373,728 to 7,653,452 
tons. Of the other Gondwana fields the output 
of Bellarpur in the Central Province^ decreased 
by about, 10,000 tons and that of SJiugareni by 
over 20,000 tons. All the other fields show 
increases, the outturn of the new Hingir fhld 
in Sambalpur having risen from 5,669 tons to 
21,314 tons. 

Provincial production of coal during the 
years 1911 and 1912. 


Province. 

1911. 

1912. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

c 

Assam 

204,893 

297,160 

Baluchistan 

45,707 

11,408,90-1 

54,386 

Bengal. 

4,300,129 

Bellar and Orissa 

9.126,385 

Central India .. 

143,558 

149,921 

Central Provinces 

-211,016 

233,990 

Hyderabad 

North-West Frontier 

505,380 

481,652 

Province 

140 

50 

Punjab .. 

30,575 

38,409 

llajputana (Bikaner)., 

14,761 

18,251 

Total .. 

12,715,534 

14,706,339 


Consumption of Coal- —There was only a 
slight, increase in the amount of coal exported in 
1912, so most of the increase must have been 
absorbed in the country. For this increased 
consumption, the Indian railways, account for 
about one-fifth, the total quantity of coal burn¬ 
ed by them during the year being 4,590,618 tons 
as against 4,223,020 tons in 19A. Thero con¬ 
sequently r*Miains ai-alance of increase of over 
1J million tons, mostyof which must have been 
employed in other industries. This is an indi¬ 
cation of remarkabh rapid industrial expansion. 
Exports during 1912 amounted to 898,739 tons, 
valued at £601,818. n While the increase in the 
exports of coal was small the rise in imports 
was very considerable, namely, from 340,106 
tons, including coke and patent fuel, in 1911, 
to 611,*32 tons, or nearly double the amount, 
in the year under review. This is attributed 
to the increased use by steamships of ^oal other 
than Indian. There ri*e marked increases in 
the amount of Nataiqjand Japanese coal Im¬ 
ported, a considerable increase, amounting to 
more than 100 per cent, in the imports of Aus- 
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tralian coal, and a decrease in Ihe imports of 
coal from the United Kingdom! 

Prices of Coal*— During 19|2 there was a 
considerable rise in pit’s mouth value, from 
Rs. 2-11-4 to Rs. 3-0-0 per ton. With the excep¬ 
tion of those of Baluchistan and Bengal most 


of the Helds show a slight rise in pit’s mouth 
value. In Baluchistan, however, the value 
fell from Its. 10-11-1 in the previous year to 
Rs. 9-0-7 in 1912, whereas in the Jherra field 
the pit’s mouth value rose to Rs. 2-14-1 and in 
the Raniganj field to Ks. 3-10-0. 


. Manganese Ore. 

This industry commenced some twenty years ago by quarrying the deposits of the Yiza- 
gapatam district, and from an output of 074 tons in 1H92, the production rose rapidly to 92,008 
tons in 1900 when the richer deposits in the Central Provinces were also attacked, and are now 
yielding a larger quantity of ore than the Vizagapatam mines. Since 1904, when the total output 
was 150,190 tons, the progress of the industry lias been remarkable owing to the high prices 
prevailing. In 1905 production reached 247,127 tons; the following year it was more than 
doubled (571,495 tons), and in 1907 the figures again rose to 902,291 tons. In 1909, on account 
of the fall imprioes the output contracted to 012,075 tons, but it almost regained its former posi¬ 
tion in 1910 when the production rose to 800,907 tons. In 1911 it fell to 070,290 tons, and in 
1912 to 637,444 tons. The ore raised in the (Vntral Provinces is of a very high grade, ranging 
from 50 to 54 per cent, of the met al, and in consequence of its high quality is able to pay the heavy 
tax of frei^Ht over 500 miles of railway, besides the shipment' charges to Europe and America, 
for the whole of the ore is exported to be used principally in steel mamifactmc in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 

The fall in prices in the latter part of 1907 produced by 1909 an almost complete cessation 
of mining for lower grades of ore at mines far removed from railways. Owing to an excess of 
production over exports the stocks on the mines at. the end of 1908 stood at the high total of 
nearly 300,000 tons. The rise in the price of ore during 1910 resulted in a considerable inereaso 
in the total production, namely from 642,075 tons in L909 to 800,907 tons in 1910, bill with a 
fall in price in 1911 the output also fell. In 1912 there was a rise of over 30 per cent, in the value 
of the outturn. At the same time there was a slight fall in the amount produced. The rise in 
the value of the total output, is there fori* due to improved prices ami not to increased outturn. 
The average value of first grade ore was 11* Id. and of second grade ore 10*8</. as against 9’5 d. 
and 9‘3d^n 1911. 


Quantity 9nd value of Qtangancse-ore produced in India during 1911 and 1912. 



1011. 

1912. 


Quantity. 

Value 
f. o. b. at. 
Indian 
ports. 

Quantity. 

Value 
f. o. b. at 
Indian 
ports. 

Bihar and Orissa —* 

Gangpur 

Tons. 

25,152 

£ 

25,257 

Tons. 

27,173 

£ 

37,470 

Bombay — 

Punch Mahals 

45,330 

45,519 

43,538 

60,040 

Central^India—m 

Jhabua 

7,319 

6,068 

5,052 

6,688 

Central Province0- 
Balagliat 

Bhandara • . 

144,64^ 

119,600 

147,053 

121,600 

• 

135,435 

115,365 

199,202 

169.083 

Chhindwara .. 

Nagpur 

1,540 

179,263 

1,500 

182,500 

16,517 

147,225 

24,294 

216,544 

Madras — 

Sandur 

Vizagapatam ., 

06,950 

58,915 

• 

53,002 

40,641 

62,488 

54,758 

71,080 

62,287 

Mysore 

21,573 

19,595 

29,293 

37,104 

fotal 

_:_ r 

070,290 

648,801 

637,444 

884,404 


U 
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Gold. 

The greater part of the total output of gold in India is dA-ived from the IColar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the production of this mine reached its highest point in 1905 
when 010,758 ounces were raised. In 1900 the quantity won was 505, 208 ounces and this figure 
fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. The figures for the later years reveal a small improvement. The 
Nizam's mine at llutti in Hyderabad comes next, hut at a respectable distance, to the Tvolar 
gold field. This mine was opened in 1903. The onlv other mines from which gold was raised 
were those in the Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur di^iiet of Madras. The Dharwar 
mines gave an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 hut work there* ceased in 1912. The Anantapur 
mines gave their first output of gold during the year 19L0 the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued 
at 15s. 1,51,800. Hold mining was earlier! on. in the North A root district of Madras from 1893 
till 1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being obtained in tin* year 1898. The Kyaukpazat 
mine in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
clown, in 1902 dredging operations were started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, and 
210 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; the amount steadily increased from year to year and 
reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but fell to 5,972 ounces in 1910 increasing again to 6,390 ounces 
in 1011. The small quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and the 
United Province's is obtained by washing. Cold washing is carried on in a great many districts 
in India, hut there is no complete record of the amount, obtained in this way. The average 
earnings of the workers are very small, and tin* gold thus won is used locally for making jewellery 

Cold Produced in India in 1912. 


— 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Labour. 

Burma— 

Mvitkyina 

Oz. 

4,99177 

£ 

18,931 

154 

Kalha and Pakokku.. 

15-10 

75 

4 

Upper Uhindwin 

58*22 

331 

, 50 

Hyderabad ,. 

16,993 

64,980“ 

1,510 

26,203 

Mysore . 

561,065 

1 2,158,362 

Madras . 

7,2G9 

28,499 

1,756 

Punjab 

t 

147*52 

tte 3 1 

289 

United Provinces . . 

12*25 j 

45 j 

90 

Total 

590,554* 92 

2,271,806 

30,602 


T~*. 


Petroleum. 

Petroleum is found in India in two distinct areas—one on the cast, which includes Assam, 
Uurma, and the islands off the Arakau coast. This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area is on the west, and includes.the Punjab and Balu¬ 
chistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks being continued beyond the borders of British India 
to Persia. Of these two the eastern area is by far tin* most important, antj the most successful 
oil fields are found in tin* Irrawaddy valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and l^osfc developed 
of these Helds. Native wells have been at work here for over 100 years, and in 1886, prior to 
the annexation of Upper Burma, tin* output is estimated to haVc averaged over 2 million gal¬ 
lons a year. Dulling was begun in 1887. The Yenangyat Held yielded a very small* upply of petro¬ 
leum before 1891, in which year drilling was started by the Bfyma Oi/,Company. Singu now holds 
the second place among the oil fields of Imluft Petroleum was string at the end of 1901, and 
in 1903, 5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 1908 the prikluction of this field was 43 
million gallons, and after a fall to 311 u\ilHon gallons in 1910 it rose ttf 56.1 million gallons in 1912. 
Several of tin* islands off the Arakau coast are known to contain oil .deposits, but their value is 
uncertain. About 20.000 gallons were obtained from the Kastcm yarongo Island near Akyab, 
ami about, 37,000 gallons from Itamii Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 1911. Oil was 
struck at Minim in 1910, the production for that year being 18,320 gallons, which increased to 
nearly 4 million gallons In 1912. The existence of oil in Assam has Occn known for many years 
and an oil spring was struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, however, was dono until 1883, 
and from that year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since that year Uic annual production has 
been between 2.J and 4 million gallons. L 

On the west, oil springs have been known for many years to ex£t in the Ravfalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan, geological condition^ arc adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, attempts to develop thc\‘n have not hitherto been 
successful. t . 
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Quantity and Value o^Pelroleim produced in 

India during 1911 and 1912. 


1911. 

1912. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Burma — 

Akyab 

Kyaukpyu. 

IMagwe (Vcnangyaung) 

Myingyan (Singu) 

Pakokj»u (Venangyal) 

Minbu 

Thayetmyo 

Assam — 

Digbft (Lakhimpur) 

Punjab— 

Mian wali 

Gallons. 

19,630 
36,970 
166,494,319 
50,564,705 
4,476.07 t 
632,458 
1,315 

3,565,163 

1,100 

£ 

327 

913 

640,856 

210,777 

17,103 

2,635 

12 

1 

11,760 

15 

Gallons. 

15,626 
41,304 
179,802,842 
56,645,200 
4,880,422 
3,806,365 
53,450 

3,7 17,359 

950 

£ 

300 

913 

692.082 

234,682 

18,551 

16,235 

111 

12,361 

it) 

Total 

225,792,094 

884,398 

219,083,518 

975,278 


Th(no was also a mluction in tin; amount of 
foreign kerosene impoited during the year. 
This fell from over 75 million gallons to a little 
under sixty-two and a half million gallons in 
1912. 


The consumption of kerosene in India (ex¬ 
cluding Thirma) is rapidly increasing and has 
risen from aboufc 79 million gallons in 1900-01 
to 168 million gallons in 1911-K. The enormous 
increase? in%he output of the Burma oil fields 
has reversed the position held by foreign and 
Indian oil in the market. In 1908-09, however, 
the proportion bf lueign oil consumed was a 
little higher than that of Burma oil as a result 
of a contraction in her shipments concurrently 
with a large, increase in imports from foreign 
countries, but from 1909-10 .Burma oil has 
regained its position. The*imports of kerosene 
in oil in 1912 were as follows:— 

Gallons. 

Burma . 12,540,024 


Itou mania 
Russia 


2,693,800 

7,535,184 


.. 3,285,841 

612,47-4 
.. 35,684,624 
. M 688 


Total .. 62,352,653 

Ambar, Graphite an«L Mica. —Amber is 
found in very small quantitijfc in Burma the out¬ 
put for 1942 being 27 cwt. valued at £179. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but no progress hasjjeon made in mining 
except in Travancore,and there,owing to the diffi¬ 
culties of w’orkinj, the mine lias been shut’down. 
The outturn from it was -19,425 in 1911. Jrulia 
has for many years been!the leading producer 
of mica, turning out m4xe than half of the 
world's supply. In 1912 me output was 43,000 
cwt.; and the value of jjthc amount exported 
£2 r * 


Straits Settlements * .. 
Sumatra *.. 

United States ©^America 
Other Countries 


Tin, Copper, Silver, Lead and Antimony.- 

Thc only persistent attempt to mine tin is in 
Burma. The output, was for sometime insigni¬ 
ficant’but rose in 19L2 to 4,014 civt. of block tin 
and 3,493 cwt. of tin ore, valued at £ 36,190 
and Cl4,754 respectively. Copper is found in 
Southern India, in Hajputana, and at various 
places along the outer Himalayas, but the ore 
is smelted for tbe metal alone, no attempt 
being made to utilize the by-products. Ail 
attempt is being made to work lodes near 
l’angyang. in the Northern Shan States, for the 
production of silver and lead, and in Southern 
Burma for antimony. 

Gem Stones. —The only precious and semi¬ 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tiurmaliue, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, carnelian, jadeite 
and amber. A in her bns already been referred 
to ; of the rest, only the ruby and jadeite attain 
any considerable value in production and the 
export of the latter lias declined owing to the 
disturbances in China, which is the* chief pur¬ 
chaser of Burmese jadeite. The out put of 
diamonds is comparatively unimportant being 
valued at .till in 1912. The ruby-mining 
industry of Burma has lately undergone » 
favourable change. The average annual \alm 
of the stones produced is hut about £59,000 hut 
! in 1912 the total value of rubies, sapphiles 
spinels amounted to £69,547. 

Iron Ore. —The output of iron-ore rose from 
the estimated value of about £10,000 in 1910 
to £34,496 in 1911 and £47,044 in 1912. This 
increase was marked both in Orissa and in 
Singbhum, and furnishes evidence of the 
activity of the Tata and Bengal Iron and 
Steel Companies. 

Inspection of Mines 

During the year 1912 the average number 
of persons working in and about the mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 164,302, 
of whom 103,980 worked underground and 
60,322 on the surface. One hundred and one 
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thousand nine hundred and seventy-one of the 
persons were adult males ; 56,507 were adult 
females and 5,824 children under 12 years of 
age. 

Accidents.. —During the year 1012, at mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 
were 13*1 fatal accidents, being a decrease of 4 
as compared with the number in 1911, and an 
increase of 4 as compared with the average 
number of last four years. These accidents 
involved the loss of 1.85 lives. This is an 
increase of 11 upon the number of deaths in 
1011. in that year, however, only two acci¬ 
dents caused more than 3 deaths (14 and 4), 
whereas in 1912 one accident caused 23 deaths 
and two caused t deaths. Moreover, 7 acci¬ 
dents, involving 13 deaths, occurred in wolfram 
mines, which had not been previously brought, 
under the scope, of the Act. Of these 133 
accidents, the Chief Inspector of Mines regards 
(«) 40 as being due to misadventure, (b) 37 toi 


tho fault of tlv deceased, (c) 9 to the fault of 
fellow workmen (d) 7 to the fault of subordi¬ 
nate officials, ocl (e) 31 tp the fault of the 
management. The death rate per thousand 
employed was 1*12, that of the preceding fouf 
years being 1*18. At coal mines only these 
figures were 1*29 and 1 ; 34, at mines other 
than coal *65 and *74. At coal mines in 
Engalnd, during the ten years ending with and 
including 1911, the deathrate per thousand 
employe varied from 1*19 (lowest) to 1*69 
highest). The deathrate per million tons 
raised at coal mines only was 11*17 that of 
the. preceding four years being 1262. At 
cdal mines in England during the ten years 
ending with and including 19LI the death rate 
per million tons raised varied from 4*29 (lowest 
to 0*37 (highest). ° 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India > G. F 
Adams, M. Inst, 0. E. » 
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11 The Arts Of •India/ 1 tvrde Sir George . 
foil'd wood in the first lines of his book on the 
industrial arts of India which has now become I 
a classic, “ arc the illustration of the religious I 
life of the Hindus, as that life was already or¬ 
ganised in full perfection under the code of 
Manu, 13. C. 900-300.” WBother that state¬ 
ment be accepted in its entirety or not, some 
knowledge of the religion of the Hindus is most 
essential to an understanding of their arts. 
That subject is dealt with elsewhere in this 
book and so is the subject of caste, of which 
a Knowledge is equally important in til’s con¬ 
nexion. Hut, by way of preface to a brief 
outline of ^onie of the more important art 
industries of the country, it may be well 
to state what is the basis of practically the 
whole industiial system of India. The child 
learns hi# hereditary craft from liis father 
or is apprenticed to a mistn, or master- 
craftsman, who is often a relative of the 
pupil. There is no regular fee, but a small 
present is often paid to tiie owner or fore¬ 
man of the shop, and in some trades a reli¬ 
gious ceremony may take place at the time of 
apprenticeship. The child begins his work 
at a very early age ; at first lie is expected 
to undertake the menial duties of the shop 
and is put to cleaning the tools; later he be¬ 
gins to perform the simplest operations of the 
trade. There is little definite instruction, but 
the boy^gradually acquires skill by handling 
the tools and watching Hie workmen at tlieii 
task. As soon a#hc has made a little progress, 
the apprentice is granted a sTiiall wage which 
is gradually increased as he becomes more 
useful; and when his training is finished, he 
either goes out lijto the world or secures a place 
on the permanent %>11 of ills master’s shop. 
To the poor artisan the arrangement has this 
great advantage, that at a very early age the 
child earns his livelihood and ceases to be a 
burden on his parents. In former days the 
system answered well Aiaugh for the rude 
village industries which satisfied tlic needs of 
the bulk of the population, and it also suc¬ 
ceeded in maintaining a class of workmen who 
dealt in metals and textile fabrics with such 
sense of form and colour that their work has 
challenged comparison with the most artistic 
products of the West. It has not, however, 
enabled the Indian artisans to keep abieast 
with •modem industrial development. Im¬ 
ported articles have to a eonsMorablc extent 
supplanted Wvw products of home industry, 
the quality of Indian worl^has in many eases 
deteriorated, and the workman Has neither 
taken duo advantage of the wide openings 
afforded to him by advancing civilisation and 
trade, nor adhered rigidly to old methods 
and traditions. The off oofs made to assist 
him have not as yet been aftended with a great 
measure of success, but the potentialities of 
the Schools of Art and 3t::chnical Institutions 
are only beginning to be appreciated. # 

^ood-caiving. 

Indian wood-work, waich must come first 
in Importance in^the art. piquets of the country, 
shows great diversity, Snd many points of 
Interest, and the wood-carvers of the country, 
have gained a well-deserved repumtion out¬ 


side India. The more noteworthy Crafts 
include carving As Applied to architecture, 
furniture, and cabinet work inlaying with other 
woods or metals, veneering; And lattice-work. 
The art and industrial schbolfc of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Lahore IiaVb Id veil much 
attention to developing these crafts bn indi¬ 
genous lines, with the result that dt'gChCration 
has to a large extent been prevented and a 
superior class of carpenters, dispersed over 
the country. On a smaller scale, objects arc 
carved in sandal-wood with a minuteness and 
intricacy of elaboration only equalled by the 
results attained in ivory. As to style, there 
is a great variety of typos throughout the' 
country, tlie two chief inlluenccs on the art 
conception being religion and the nature of 
the wood used. Mahomcdan and Sikh work—• 
for example, is largely constructed on a geo¬ 
metric basis, though in the modern Sikh work- 
as in the Hindu—grotesque animal forms or 
mythological subjects are freely introduced.. 

I The woods ehieily used for ornamental work 
’ are teak, shisham, deodar, samlal-wood, ebony, 

! waluut, tun, nint, Madras red-wood (sometimes 
called black-wood), dudhi (white-wood), red 
cedar, sal, babul, and others of less importance. 
Deep under-cutting and sculpture are possible 
with teak, red-wood, and walnut; whereas 
shisham and ilcodar can be used only for low 
relief work. In recent years a great demand 
for cheap and inferior carving—on tables and 
other articles alien to the Indian mind—has. 
sprung up in Euiope and America and has 
been met by the export of vast quantities of 
poor work, for which the soft woods only arc 
used while bone takes the plaee of ivory in 
inlaying. “ In these abominations,” writes 
Sir George Watt in the catalogue of the 190& 
Exhibition at Delhi, ” it is thought sufficient 
proof of an Indian character to introduce 
some portion of a mosque or temple, and that 
being done all attention to such details as 
suitability of design or. nature of ornamenta¬ 
tion can be disregarded.” 

Metal Work. 

The purely indigenous or village metal manu¬ 
factures are perluups, after those connected 
with wood, the most important of all the art 
industries of India. Most of tl\e household 
utensils are made, of metal, which thus to at- 
large extent take the place of the porcelain 
ami glass of Europe. Brass is most frequently 
employed by Hindus and copper by Mnhom- 
medans, the copper vessels being generally 
tinned for safety. Every large village has its. 
copper and iron smiths and also its jeweller, and 
in somB instances these local industries attain 
considerable magnitude, as is the rase with the 
manufacture of copper and brass vessels at 
Srinagar, Benares and other towns. The 
making of ornamental bowls, vases, trays, and. 
other European articles constitutes an important 
industry in many places, and a variety of pro¬ 
cesses is of course employed such as enamelling, 
damascening, and colouiing either with lac or 
paint. The provinces of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper or brass ware r 
and there are as many different art concep 
tions as centres. Some of the style wel 
known all over the world, such as the Benares 
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stylo of punched brans, which is as a rule bad 
in design and execution, and the engraved 
Or repouss6 work in pulislied brass that comes 
in large quantities from Jaipur. Better than 
either of those are the perforated ami repousse 
copper work of Lucknow, tin; best products 
of Bombay, Poona, and some of the southern 
India centres, and tin* gongs and idols made 
in Burma. Ordinary domestic utensils, which 
are tree from ornamentation so that they can be 
ftAdilv scoured, and the moie elaborate imple¬ 
ments used for religious ceremonials are among 
the most- and beautiful inteiesting metal wares m 
India : hut tin y vary in st yle am! iinisli through¬ 
out the country. Sir George Watt writes 

“The copper or brass vessel of most gem ral 
Use by the Hindus is the lota, a globular melon- 
hhaped vessel Buttoned from the top and having 
an elegantly rellexed lim by which it is carried 
suspended between the lingers and thumb. 
In shape this doubtless originated from tho 
partially expanded flowers of the sacred lotus, 
its name thus coming from the same root as 
the Latin lotus, “ washed,” and the Eiudish 
lotion “a wash". With tin* Mahoiuedans 
the lota (or tonli) has been gi\en a spout be¬ 
cause the Quran ordains that, a man shall, per¬ 
form his ablutions in miming water, lienee 
the water when poured out of the Umti is con¬ 
sidered to he running water. It, is earned by 
holding the rim at one side and it thus dangles 
instead of being (as with the Hindus) suspended 
from the middle of the hand. The shapes of 
the lota and tonli and their respective uses 
have given birth to two widely ddfcient forms 
of both domestic and decorative metal work 
characteristic of India. For example, the 
spout and the use of copper, more especially 
when tinned, has originated a whole lange 
of forms and designs not only quite unknown 
to the Hindus but next to impossible with the 
materials permitted by their religion." It 
is scarcely possible any longer to divide 
the gold and silver plate work of India into four 
or five well dcllncd classes distinguished by the 
style of ornamentation, as the workers in these 
metals have been quick to adopt a variety of 
European models. In Madras mythological 
medallions, in imitation of the encrusted style 
of Southern India art, still form the character¬ 
istic feature of much of the sil\er work. In 
Bombay two distinctive forms sunivc, the 
Poona and Kuteli: of these the former is a 
deep form of repousse, the silver usually being 
oxidised, the latter has a llorul design of Euro¬ 
pean origin in shallow repousse. Itangoon 
work is generally known by the frosted surface 
of the silver and Moulmein work by the silver 
being either polished or burnished. But in 
almost every case the design of one 'province 
is copied in another, and the host, forms of 
ornamentation, such as the shawl pattern of 
Kashmir, have fallen into disuse either because 
of the labour involved in their production or 
because the smiths have found by experience 
that it is just as easy to sell inferior work. 

Great varieties of form and style are to be 
seen in the arms and jewellery made in India. 
Sir George Bird wood in his “ Industrial arts 
of India " says that “ the forms of Indian 
jewelry as well as of gold and silver plate, and 
ho chasings and embossments decorating 


1 them, have eof 10 down in an unbroken tradi- 
1 tion from the pitaliiayana and Maliabharata." 

[ The old typesl'survive side, by side with the 
copies of articles imported from the ltuc dc 
la Paix, and in any Indian jeweller's shop a 
bewildering mixture of the archaic and the 
modern is to be seen. 

Shawl ai»4 Carpet Weaving. 

It is only in Northern India (more espe¬ 
cially in Kashmir) that the spinning and weav¬ 
ing of wool extends to the production of highly- 
tiuished and artistic goods. Scattered here 
and there all over the country are hand-loom 
factories where coarse blankets, carpets, £nd 
other fabrics are produced. This indigenous 
wool industry is most important in e the Punjab. 
The great centre of shawl production is Kash¬ 
mir ; the industry lias also been canied on 
for many years in parts of the Punjab, where 
it was introduced by colonies tK Kashmir 
weavers. Franco was for many years the 
chief foreign market for Kashmir shawls, and 
the trade, which was damaged also by the 
competition of cheap imitations produced at 
Paisley, never recovered from the effects of 
the Franco German War. The hulk of the 
Kashmir shawl-weavers became carpet-weavers 
or agricultuiists. The. latest report from the 
Punjab regards the case of the genuine shawl 
industiy as “almost hopeless.” Carpet¬ 
weaving is carried on in various parts of the 
country. It is one of the many industries 
which is^ said to have been ruined by modern 
civilisation, and in sh far as many carpet fac¬ 
tories in India are turnings out an inferior 
article, according to do>igus furnished by deal¬ 
ers in Europe, this is correct. Blit it is Wrong 
to ase-ribe the cheapening of the caste weaver's 
product and his increased output to undersel¬ 
ling by those jails in wftich* the weaving of 
carpets has been introduced as an occupation 
for prisoners. On the other hand the jails, 
and especially that at Yerrowda, near Poona, 
ha\e set a high standard by eonseiving old 
designs, by using g*o*l material, and by avoid¬ 
ing the use of aniline dyes. Since the London 
Exhibition of 18.'>l a considerable export trade 
in Indian pile carpets has been created. Am¬ 
ritsar, which caters for the American market 
in particular, is the ipnst important carpet- 
wca\ing centre in India, but there are factories 
in many other places in Northern India, Ruj- 
putnna, Out ral India and fhe United Provinces. 
In the lower provinces the iifdustry iiardly 
exists. Cot tort, and woollen carpets in other 
than pile stitch are made all <v;er India. They 
are. knowp as dad (a rug) and shat ran ji (a 
carpet) and are ifade in great variety. The 
poorer classes of T Mahomedans generally use 
the cotton manufactures as praying carpets. 

Ep broidery. 

This is one of the most important of 
the art industries of India attaining its 
highest development in Northern India. 
The stitches employed in the various kinds 
of work are numerous, blit i*ill have this in 
common that they Ire formed by the needle 
being pulled away frdm and not drawn towards 
the worker. Mrs. IjJ A. Ste^l has written a 
description of the Punjab dam stitch, known 
as pulkhari, but mostjof the varieties still await 
their historian. Darp stitch is chiefly used 
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on coarse cotton and chain stij;h on silk or 
woollen fabrics, the former covfring the tex¬ 
tile the latter ornafhoiiting parts of it. Kuro- 
]>ean demands have led to the production of 
large quantities of silk embroidery, in which 
coloured silks and gold and sil\er wire are 
employed, for curtains, table cloths and so 
on. Another common foim. of embroidery 
is what is called rhikan work on some whit*' 
washing material such as calico or muslin : 
in this the most usual form of stitch is the 
satin stitch combined with a form of button 
holing. The manufacture of lace and knit¬ 
ting have been introduced into India by mis¬ 
sionaries. “ Laid ” embroidery with gold 
and silver wire (called kttrehob work because 
it is done oif a frame) is common throughout 
the country in different, forms. The wires 
are drawn in a number of centres, particulaily 
in Lahore,^ Delhi, Agra, and I Jen arcs : the 
details of wire drawing and the form of stitch, 
together with the combination with precious 
stones and silk, make a great munbcr.of classifi¬ 
cations of this work possible. A rough divi¬ 
sion between the two forms is that the massive 
kind is called zardozi and the light and graceful 
kamdani, 

Ivory. 

The carving and inlaying of ivory are still, 
though perhaps in diminished importance, 
arts much practised in India. 'Hie best 
material used is African hory, which is whiter 
and of closer grain than yie Indian, but Sir 
tleorge Watt lias pointed out that the “fish 


tooth” ivory, or Mammoth ivory of Siberia; 
is also used by Indian workers. The centres 
of the craft are. Delhi, Murshidabad in Bengal, 
Mysore, Travail core, and Moulmcin A cu¬ 
rious fact about this industry is that, though 
carving is geneially an hereditary occupation, 
there is no special caste identified with the 
craft like that of the silver smiths, and this 
is held to show that the industry as it. now 
exists is of comparatively modem origin. Its 
development, in recent times is due to the de¬ 
sire of sightseeis in India to have “something 
Indian ” to take away with them in an easily 
portable form. But some of the best work 
is still of great beauty and fine workmanship. 
The caning of horns and shells may possibly 
bo counted as variations of this art. 

Statuary. 

Part, of that division of handicrafts which 
is vaguely connoted under the term “fine 
arts” is the subject of an article elsewhere 
in this book Apart from painting, it Is 
not a very considerable division. Statuary, 
except the wide-spread production of 
statuettes (in stone, wood, or east metal) of 
mythological subjects, is little practised. Va¬ 
rious brass workers aio expert in 1 (‘producing 
in miniature scenes of Indian life and animals 
of the country, and at Lucknow some realistic 
terra cotta statuettes are produced. Wher¬ 
ever wood-carving is practised, and particularly 
in Burma, statuary in that material is turned 
out and is used chiefly for decorative purposes, 
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The fisheries in Indlanwaters are unorganised 
in the modern sense of the term. Vast num¬ 
bers of the coastal population are through 
natural circumstances engaged in fishing, but 
in a great proportion of eases this means of 
livelihood shares their time with agriculture. 
The Bengal Government took the important 
step, a few years ago, of initiating deep sea 
fishing, by introducing a steam trawler. '['In* 
undertaking did not live to see commercial 
development on a larg'* scale. Special measures 
have also been taken by the Madras Government 
with more or less success, there being in this 
province a Fishery Department of Government 
under an Honorary Direetor. The inland 
fisheries where there' are large rivers or tanks 
are often important in many parts of India. 

Bengal. 

The importance of the Bengal fisheries may 
be gauged from tin* fact that, 1*0 per cent of 
the population is engaged in catching euring, 
ami selling fish, a percentage which rises to 
2*0 in the, Presideney, Kajshahi and Daeea 
Divisions ; moreover, large numbers of culti¬ 
vators are returned as fishermen also. The 
waters of the Bay, Hu* rivers, and swamps 
swarm with fish, and every ditch and puddle 
furnishes small fry to eke out the frugal diet 
of the people. The best salt-water fish are 
the bektl, tapsi. or mango-fish, mullet, pom- 
fret, and sole. Inland the liiisa (Glupea lisha) 
is found in shoals in the Ganges, while the roliu 
(Laboo rohita) and the katal (Gatla buchanaui) 
abound everywhere, as do also innumerable 
other varieties much csteeitcd by the Bengalis ; 
prawns and crabs are caught in myriads. The 
mahseer is found in the higher reaches of the 
rivers which debouch from the Himalayas, 
and in some of tnc rivers of the Ghota Nagpur 
plateau. 

The Bengali is a clever fisherman. In the 
Bay of Bengal he practises deep-sea fishing, 
drying his catch ashore on stakes driven into 
some sandy beach. The larger rivers are 
trawled from a sailing boat, and the smaller 
streams are fished from weirs. The tanks 
and ditches are periodically dragged, the fish 
at other times being ai gled or caught in a cast- 
net. Bvery streamlet is studded with hundreds 
of wicker fish-traps, while prawn cages arc 
ubiquitous. The wonder is that any living 
tlsli escapes, so persistent and remorseless is 
the hunt for the finny tribe. Every other 
interest is subordinated to its pursuit, and 
not only is navigation impeded, but the drain¬ 
age of the country is blocked by the obstruction 
of every channel and outlet. ^ 

The right of fishery in all but the largest 
rivers has generally been alienated by Govern¬ 
ment to private persons, having been included 
in the “ assets ” on which the permanent 
settlement, of estates was based, but in some 
*ascs the fishery itself is a separate “ estate.” 

In tanks the right of fishing vests in the 
owner or occupant; in the Bay and large 
rivers fishing is free to all. 

Altogether 644,000 persons In Bergal subsist 
by fishing, or double the number subsisting 
by pasture. Nor is this to bo wondered at, 
considering the nature of the country and the 


| resources, ever, though imperfectly developeds 
of its rivers, Its estuaries and the sea board, 
i In addition, moreover, to those actively en¬ 
gaged in fishing, there are 3,24,000 maintained 
by the sale of fish, so that the total number 
supported by catching and selling fish is very 
little under 1 million, or 2 per cent of the total 
population. Fishing is in Bengal not con¬ 
sidered an honourable reputation, and the 
ambition of fishing castes is to attain greater 
respectability by becoming cultivators. As 
it is, one in every twelve of those whose prin¬ 
cipal occupation is fishing also cultivates some 
land in Bengal, and one in six in Bihar and 
Orissa. 

t 

Burma. 

The fisheries of Burma are important finan¬ 
cially and otherwise. From time immemorial 
the exclusive right of fishing in certain classes 
of inland waters has belonged to the Govern¬ 
ment, and this right has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the latcs-t of which 
is tin* Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
is also carried on along the coast, hut the sea 
fisheries absorb hut a small portion of industry. 
Most of tlie fishermen labour in the streams 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
delta Distiiets. The right to work these 
fisheries, mentioned in the enactments alluded 
to abo\c, is usually sold at auction, and pro¬ 
ductive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable «► sums, lliver lishipg is 
largely carried on by means* >f nets, and gene¬ 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast arc 
turtle hanks which yield a profit, to Govern¬ 
ment. In the extreme srfiith the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago atford a rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails and troclias, 
shark-tins, llsh-maws, and bccho-dc-mer. 
Pearling with (living* apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and Japanese 
divers in 1893. Tlivy worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearls. After about?five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left. The 
industry was then carried on by the Burmese. 

Bombay. * 

The Bombay sea fisheries arc important 
and give employment to Vumcrous castes, 
chief of «/diich a#; the Kolis. Pomfret, sole, 
stone, and lady-flsli are sold fresh, while others, 
such as the bombil, are salted and dried. Largo 
quantities of small fry are sold as manure. 
The palla, founddn the Indus, and the marai 
and mahseer ai\ the principal fresh-water 
fish. 

Sea-fishing is curried on by the Muhana 
tribe of Musalnmns, who reside for the most 
part in hamlets near Karaefri. The principal 
fish caught on the \*oast are sharks, rays, and 
skates. The pearltayster is found at several 
places, and the iWfs conducted pearl opera¬ 
tions on their o wk account. Under British 
rule, the right has,been let for a small sum, 

[ but the pearls are j very inferior in alze and 
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quality, so that the industry las greatly de¬ 
clined‘during the last thirty yetis. At present 
practically no penijJ ilshing is calricd or. Con¬ 
siderable fisheries also exist in the river Indus, 
Chiefly for the fish known as palla, which arc 
annually leased out by Government for about 
Its, 20,000, 

But for a province with such a leiigth of sea 
board and with the estuary ot the Indus within 
its borders the Ashing population is singularly 
small. The Ashing boats and appliances 
generally are very small and the fishermen do 
not go out in rough weather. The best fishing 
season is the cold weather months of December, 
January and February, and it, is probable that 
with such a very brief season the harvest of 
the sea is *iot sufficient to support a larger 
population. The fishing castes frequently 
desert their caste occupation for oilier-, accord¬ 
ing to thoJLOll census report. When the two- 


groups, fishermen and fish dealers, are amalga" 
mated there is a decrease of 9,000 in the aggre* 
gate, which can only he explained by thelf 
deserting their ancestral occupation. 

Madras* 

The Madras irrigation tanks usually contain 
coarse fish, the right of netting which is dis¬ 
posed of annually. The sca-fishcrles along 
the coast employ thousands of persons, and 
the salting of the catches is a very Considerable 
industry. The development of the fisheries 
of the Presidency is now under investigation 
by Government. Fish-curing is carried on in 
special yards under Government supervision, 
and is an important industry. In 1903-4 about 
14,000 tons of fish were brought to the yards 
on the east coast and 39,000 tons to those cn 
the west coast. 
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InJian weights ami measures have never 
been settled upon an organised basis suitable 
for the widespread Uuidity of commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail¬ 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 03 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
of corn weighs 461bs. in Sunderland and 240ibs. 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents Ulbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 3lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 0 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
Universities arc rnultipled in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng¬ 
land. if we take, for instance, the maund 
4 denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
arc nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weight. If we consider the mauml as be¬ 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 481 seers in ('awn • 
pore, 4(> in Muttra. 72J in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradubad, 431 in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 40 in Fyzahad, 48 \ In Sliali- 
iehanpur, 51 in Go'diangtmgr. The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7ibs. to the Factory 
maund of 74lbs. 10o/.. 1 Ldrs., the Bombay 

maund of 281 bs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 251bs. and others 
at 211bs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. —These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures iu every part, of India. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of tilings 
causes are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies arc continually returning to the problem 
with a view to demising a practical scheme 
ot reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) rmd 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead which 
would gradually bo followed by trade through¬ 
out the empire, but the expectation has not. 
been realised. 


issued for putyic discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome* by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
Large areas subject to many diverse condi¬ 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about, the desired reform so success¬ 
fully as a “ lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on piactieal experience. The want 
of coherence, satoir pure, or the means of co¬ 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out. that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khamlcsh District of the Presidency, w T hero 
the District Officer, Mr. Simeox, lias gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni¬ 
form weights nud measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
tlie committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over flic whole Presidency, pre¬ 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as ncarlv as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 

Proposals from England.— Suggestions 
have been made bv the British Rights and 
Measures Association and the Decimal Asso¬ 
ciation, respectively, at different times that 
British weights and measures niy 1 , the decimal 
system should bo introduced. Both proposals 
fail to meet, the special requirements set fmtli 
by the Bombay Committee. Variations of 
them which have been p'" forward by diltorent 
bodies in India in recent years are that the 
English pound weight and the English hundred¬ 
weight. should be adopted as the unit of weight 
for all India. The argument in favour of the 
importation of nn'blitsido unit in this manner 
is that people in India will always associate 
with a given, familiar denomination of weight 
or measure the value they have been accus¬ 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight weref*introduced they would 
learn to use it in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference o, f anything resembling 
prbjudiee at what they might regard as an 
attempt to t/imper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing. 

Committee of 1913— whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew :— 

The lion. Mif 8. It. Arthur, ( President). 

Mr. C. A. SilVerrard. 


The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro¬ 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 on ad interim report which has been 


Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. llustoniji iFarddoonji. 

The , Committee assembled at Bombay on 
November 10th afterwards piocecding to other 
places to obtain t.hty opinions of the Chambers 
of Commerce and leading merchants and others. 
The Committee wtur directed, to submit their 
report, in six inontns and the report will then 
be referred to local poyemments and" Adminis¬ 
trations 6cfore action is taken upon ite 
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The conditions of factory lcliour until 1913 
were regulated bf r the Indian Factories Act 
of 1881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro¬ 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov¬ 
ernments were empowered to appoint inspec¬ 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
certify as to the age of children. A mid-day 
stoppage of work was prescribed in all fac¬ 
tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro¬ 
hibited, subject to certain exceptions. The 
hours of employment for women were limited 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p. m. and ft a. m. was prohibited, 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
by shifts. The hours of work for children 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) weie 
limited to seven, and their employment, at 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
age of nine were not to be employed. Pro¬ 
vision was made for the fencing of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention of over¬ 
crowding, etc. 

Act of 1911. 

I'he decision to undertake further legisla¬ 
tion was arrived at after comprehensive in¬ 
quiries. An important factor in the ease was 
the increasing use of elect lie light in the Korn bay 
Mills, which radically changed the conditions 
prevailing when the Act of 1891 was passed 
and had abolished the security that operatives 
would not be employed for n^re than 12 hours 
a day on ^he average. The question of the 
hours of employment in textile factories was 
brought into prominence by the period of 
prosperity tlinUtha cotton industry began to 
enjoy in the cold weather of 1904-05, a large 
number of persons operatives being regularly 
worked for 15 hours a day or even longer. 

Owing to complaints regarding the long 
hours worked in many mills, the Government 
of India in 1900 appoinfefl a small Committee 
with Commander Sir H. P. Froer-Simth, lt.N., 
late Superintending Inspector for Dangerous 
Trades in England, as chairman, to conduct 
a preliminary inquiry into the conditions of 
labour m textile factories. The Committee 
recommended that the working hours of adult, 
males should be lynited to 12 hours a day ; 
that certificates of age and physical fitness 
should be required prior to half-time employ¬ 
ment. and prior to employment as an adult; 
that night wdfe of women should be prohi¬ 
bited ; and that wholc-tfnc Me<jjpal Inspcc- 
lors should he appointed. 

The conclusions of this Committee formed 
I lie basis of an investigation, extending to all 
factories in India, by a representative Com¬ 
mission. This report disposed the existence 
of abuses, particularly in connection with the 
employment of childrenand the excessive 
hours‘worked by operates generally in tex¬ 
tile factories. The majority of the Commission 
deprecated a statutory limitation of the work¬ 
ing hours of male adujs. lint they recom¬ 
mended the formation if a class of “ young 
persons” betvfben 14 Wd 17 years of age, 
whose hours should be limited to 12, and con¬ 
sider^ that this would indirectly secure a 


12 hours’ day for male adults. They also re¬ 
commended that the hours of work for children 
should be reduced from 7 to C hours and that 
the hours for women should be assimilated 
to those for ” young peis-ons,” night, work 
being prohibited for both classes. They re¬ 
commended that children should be certified 
as to age and physical fitness. 

Hours fixed. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
and of the Commission having been considered 
by the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, a Hill was introduced in July 
1908 to amend and consolidate the law' relating 
to factories, and was finally passed into law 
as Act. Ail of 1911. 

The new Act extended the definition of 
‘‘factory” so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year, 
shortened the hours within which children 
(and, as a general rule, women) may be employ¬ 
ed, and fuither restricted the employment of 
women by night by allowing it only in tho 
ease of cotton-ginning and pressing factories. 
It. also contained a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera¬ 
tives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better administration 
of the Act. 'The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable only 
to textile factories. Tho report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours wero 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first, time applied a statutory res¬ 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject, to certain 
exceptions, '* no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day.” It is also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may he employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex¬ 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
a.in. or after 7 p.m. (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). Corresponding limitations are placed 
on the peiiod for which mechanical or electrical 
power may be used. 

Factory Inspection. 

The inquiries of the Factory Commission 
showed that the then existing system of fac¬ 
tory inspection had not sufficed to prevent 
widespread evasion of the provisions of the 
factory* law. This result was attributed to 
the fact that the number of full-time factory 
inspectors was very small, the w'ork of inspec¬ 
tion being to a large extent in the hands of 
ex-officio inspectors (District. Magistrates, 
Civil Surgeons, etc.) who, as the Commission 
reported, had neither the time nor the special 
knowledge necessary for the work. In Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, where thero wore three special 
inspectors, it was reported that the Act was, 
on the whole, well enforced. 8tcps have been 
taken since to reorganise the staff of whole¬ 
time inspectors of factories in India and to 
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increase it to a strength sufficient to cope with 
the work of inspecting all the factories in India. 
The total strength of the staff is now 14, as 
compared with 0 at the time of the Factory 
Commission’s report. Each of the larger 
provinces has at least one inspector. Bombay 
having five. Except that in a few cases these 
officers have duties also in connection with 


boiler inspectitii, thoir whole time is given 
to factory inspection. The District Magis¬ 
trate remains liin inspector. ex-officio, under 
the new Act, and other officers may be appoint¬ 
ed additional inspectors, but it is contemplated 
that inspection by ox-officio inspectors will 
be to a large extent discontinued, or limited 
to special cases. 
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Indians 

The Indian is i^rturally aveile from emigra¬ 
tion beyond the seas. Nevertheless there are 
many thousands of Indians resident in other 
lands as labourers, shopkeepers or professional 
men. Their total number relatively to the 
population of tlio Indian Empire is very small. 
In itself, however, it is considerable ; and it 
acquires an extrinsic importance from the 
social and political issues involved in the settle¬ 
ment of Indians, either as indentured labourers 
in Crown Colonics, or as free residents in self- 
governing countries. The institution of in¬ 
dentured labour in the tropical colonies of the 
Empire is one of long-standing. As far back 
as 1864 indentured emigration from India to 
the British West Indies was in progress under 
Government control. In the case of several 
of the tropical colonies there has been no inter¬ 
ruption slice then in the steady inllow of several 
thousands of Indian labourers annually. In 
IMauritius, the Straits Settlements, the Fede¬ 
rated Malay States and Natal the system for 
various reasons lias come to an end ; but in all 
those countries there is now a large population of 
Indians, permanent or temporary, engaged 
as free labourers or in independent positions. 
The principal colonies in which indentured 
emigration still prevails are British Guiana, 
Trinidad and Fiji. Even here, however, there 
has been a progressive decline during recent 
years, owing in part to the increased difficulty 
of recmjting in India. This difficulty arises 
entirely from the growing demand for labour 
within the Indfon Empire, consequent upon 
industrial expansion. The decline spoken of 
is shown the totals of emigration to tropical 
colonies during the quinquennium 1906-1907 
to 1910-1911, namely, 21,009, 15,117, 11,844, 
11,644, 15,439. Wost of these emigrants 

were under indenture for a term of years— 
usually five. 

The Indentured System— has been the 
subject of much controversy. It is disliked in 
India and by some people #n England because it 
seems to present features analogous to slavery— 
in that for the term of his indenture the la¬ 
bourer is not a free agent; he is adscriplus 
glebae , and bound to serve the employer to 
whom he is assigned fin terms which are abso¬ 
lutely fixed. In the colonics themselves the 
system is unpopular on two grounds—(1) it 
tends to depress tlfe current rate of wages, (2) 
only* a minority of the time-expired coolies 
become permanent settlers, the* majority claim¬ 
ing their retpm passage and taking money 
out of the colony in the f<^m of savings. From 
the point of view of the*abouref"liimself, the 
indentured system, if it has any true resem¬ 
blance to slavery, is a kind of bondage that 
is easily supportable. lie is supplied with a 
free dwelling under higbW sanitary conditions, 
his wages are fixed at me rate prevailing in 
the open market; no deductions arc to be 
made therefrom for rent, hospital accommo¬ 
dation,' medical attendance or medicine, which 
the estate proprietors arc bouiPd to provide. 
Free schooling is available for his cliildren, 
and if, at*the end of hid indenture, he elects to 
remain in the#Colony vais given a free grant 
of Government land. These are the conditions 
prevailing in British {Stuiana, but, with the 
exertion of the grant Lt land, they are similar 


Abroad. 

to those in other colonies where indentured 
immigration is in force. The permanent Indian 
population in British Guiana is 27,000, in Tri¬ 
nidad J,13,000, in Fiji 40,000, in Mauritius 
2,58,000 and 1,13,000 in Natal, other, colonies 
such as Jamaica and Dutch Guiana ^Suri- 
nam) have small communities, amounting In 
each to a few thousands only of time-ex¬ 
pired Indian coolies. Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States 
continue to attract Indian labourers, chiefly 
from Southern India, although no indenture 
system now exists in those countries. 

Emigrant Ports. —The ports at present 
used for the despatch of the emigrants are 
Calcutta, Madras. Bombay, and Karachi. Up 
till 1881 emigrants were despatched from the 
two French .Settlements of Pondicherry and 
KarikaJ ; but- since that, date, with the excep¬ 
tion of the year 1888-89, emigration has not 
been carried on at. these .Settlements. In 
1911-12, 8,505 emigiants, or 00 per cent of the 
total number leading India, were shipped from 
Calcutta. By far the gieater part of these 
came from the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, which between them accounted for 
some 7,000. Natal, Trinidad, Fiji, Dcmcrara, 
and Jamaica are the principal countries to 
which emigrants from Calcutta were sent. 
The number of coolies who left Madias was 
4,782 or 31 per cent, of the total, all for Natal, 
Trinidad, and Fiji. They were, drawn from 
a large number of districts in Madras, the 
largest number being supplied by North Arcot, 
Chingleput, and Vizagapatam. For several 
years now the number of emigrants lciuing 
India via Bombay lias been insignificant. Jn 
191 1-12 the total number was only 196, of 
whom only 135 went, to Mombasa and 22 to 
the Persian Gulf Ports. Karachi appeared 
for the first time as an emigration port in the 
year J897-98, when 330 emigrants were des¬ 
patched to Mombasa for work on the Uganda 
Railway, in the three following years over 
27,000 male labourers left Karachi for this 
purpose. Since then only a few artisans re¬ 
cruited for the, Uganda Bailway have left 
Karachi. The emigrants from Karachi come 
mainly from the Punjab and Sind. The num¬ 
ber of emigrants Ica\ing in any one year appears 
to be based oil the demand for labour rather 
than on any internal causes in India, for no 
close connection can be traced between the 
prices of food-grains in India or the birth-rate 
in the different provinces and the number 
at emigrants. 

Rights of Citizenship.— The free emigration 
of Indians to self-governing colonies, notably 
South Africa, has given rise to a problem 
of great difficulty. From the Indian staff d- 
point there are two grievances—(4) the 
immigration laws of the Colonies discri¬ 
minate against Asiatics with unreasonable 
severity, and no consideration is given to In¬ 
dians as against non-British subjects; (2) 

those Indians who are settled in the country 
are denied tho status of citizenship, and arc 
subjected to vexatious restrictions as to resi¬ 
dence and in some particulars as to domestic 
arrangements. The increasing prosperity of 
the Indian communities in South Africa tepds 
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to diminish the force of tho former complaint 
since the rigorous exclusion of new-comers 
acts as a real measure of protection to those 
on the spot. The second grievance however 
is keenly felt not only by those actually affected 
but also by their very numerous sympathis¬ 
ers in India. They have influential spokes¬ 
men in England, notably Lord Ampthill, a 
former Governor of Madras, who acted as 
Viceroy in place of Lord (Jurzon in 1904. 
Through them the Imperial Government is 
urged to bring pressure upon the Union Gov¬ 
ernment in the interests of the British Indian 
subjects settled in South Africa. Sucli pressure 
can only be applied to a self-governing domi¬ 
nion wiih great delicacy, and the wisdom may 
be doubted of these frequent appeals to His 
Majesty’s Government to exercise an autho¬ 
rity, which in point of fact it does not possess 
in a matter in which Colonial feeling is very 
easily aroused. Much more hopeful are direet 
unollieial negotiations such as those carried 
on last year by Mr. Gokhale, who visited South 
Africa for the purpose of representing tho In¬ 
dian grievances to tho Union Ministry. The 
Colonial standpoint is quite simple. Self- 
preservation positively enjoins restriction of 
Asiatic immigration which implies a standard 
of comfort impossibly low for the white man. 
Here at any rate the South African takes his 
stand on impregnable ground, and Indians 
with their highly developed caste system ought 
to he the first to recognise the natural right 
of any community to decide who shall not 
belong to it. But the treatment of Indians 
who are and have been for many years settled 
in South Africa is another question. It cannot 
1m dealt with on a priori principles; still less 
is it susceptible of treatment by tho rough and 
ready methods that may perhaps he applicable 
to Kaffirs and Hottentots. The Union Gov¬ 
ernment probably recognise that their con¬ 
nection with tho British Empire imposes upon 
them an obligation to heal a hurt which is no 
mere local disorder, but reacts painfully upon 
other, if distant, parts of the body politic. 
Wise statesmanship may be expected to lead 
to the Nimc* recognition on the part of the 
South African public. 

Towards tho end of 1913 the situation in 
South Africa was much complicated by the 
revival there of passixe resistance with a \ie\v 
to obtaining the removal of a A3 im> 11 tax and 


to the amelioration of the Indian position in 
other respects. U This movement and a march 
of Indians on Alike, into tluj Transvaal led to 
rioting in several cases, and to the formation 
in India of a very strong demand for an im¬ 
partial inquiry—in which India should he 
represented—into tho treatment of Indians 
in South Africa. This request was so far con¬ 
ceded by tin 1 Union Government as to appoint 
a Commission consisting of Sir William Solo¬ 
mon, Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wyllie, to inquire 
into the disturbances and the cause's leading 
to them. Tin* Commission recommended the 
release of the leaders of the passive resistance 
movement, and Mr. Gandhi and his chief coad¬ 
jutors wore liberated from the gaols in which 
they were serving sentences for defying the 
law. At the invitation of the Commission, 
the Government of India also decided to be 
represented before the Commission, and Sir 
benjamin Kobortson, Chief Commit sinner of 
the Central Provinces, was selected for this 
puriHw, leaxing India on .Januaiy 1st. 
On their release, however, the leaders of the 
South African Indians declared that they had 
no confidence in the Commission, that evidence 
would not he gixen before it unless tin* per¬ 
sonnel was supplemented by the addition of 
men like Sir James Kose-Inncs and Mr. Schrein¬ 
er. and that if this and minor requests were 
not met the passive resistance movement 
would he renewed on January 1st. The Com¬ 
mission announced that their next sitting 
would he at Durban on January 12th. (See 
also Chronicle of this year, under October— 
December.) D 

The way in wfiicli the matter i^ eventually 
settled in the Union of South Africa will have 
an important bearing on similar problems 
elsewheie. There, are over .4,000 Indians 
(ehieily Sikhs) in British* Columbia. By a 
l’rivy Council Order Asiatic immigrants may be 
excluded on failure to prove ‘ a continuous 
journey ’ from the port of embarkation. As 
no shipping company issues through tickets 
from India to Vancouver, the immigration 
of Indians is thus illegal, ancl many of those 
settled there have experienced groat difficulty 
in bringing their wives and families to join 
them. The British Columbia Indian residents 
complain that in practi#3 more consideration 
i* shown to Chinese immigrants and Japanese 
than to them. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 

Nearly sixty years have gone by since the 1 to deal. Of tli(se 270 are at Lincoln’s Inn 
Pars! community, in the persons of Mr. Dada-* about*90 at Gray*s Inn and 40 at the Inner 


bliai Naoriji and other members of the firm 
of Cama and Co., led the way in the residence 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommcdnu business 
men tirmly established here. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
Ion don practising barristers and solicitors 
of Indian birth, and at least one Indian suc- 
ccs'ful in the Civil Service examination elected 
to work in England instead of returning to his 
native land. 'Hie early years of the present- 
eontury have seen the gathering of a new ele¬ 
ment in permanent Indian residence—that 
of retired officials (particularly of the I. M. S.) 
and business men, or people of independent 
means who from preference, or in order to have 
their children educated in England, leave the 
land of their birth and seldom if ever visit it 
again. Further, the increasing stream of 
Indian summer visitors, includes wealthy 
people who come as regularly as the swallows 
in spring, and spend as much time in England 
or oil the Continent as in their native land. 
While the men adopt European dress so fully 
that a turban is a rare sight even at Indian 
gatherings, the Indies wisely retain their grace¬ 
ful Eastern habiliments, and it is astonishing 
to note on occasions how large is the number 
of Indian women it is possible to collect to¬ 
gether at the Criterion or at 21 Cromwell Jtoad. 

The Students. 

Hut it is the student community which coir 
stitutes the greatly preponderating element 
and creates an Tndian problem. Its numbers 
have multiplied ten or twehefold in the last, 
quarter of a century, the increase being espe¬ 
cially rapid since 1901 or J905. There was 
indeed an artificial inflation some three years 
ago, when many youths (some of them ill- 
prepared) were hurried off to the Inns of Court 
in order to be entered before more stringent 
rules for admission fiom the oversea domi¬ 
nions came into force. While this sudden 
expansion has been worked off to a large ex¬ 
tent-, there lias been growth of numbers in other 
directions, and particularly that of the tech¬ 
nical and engineering schools and classes, with 
the result that the aggregate numbers may be 
estimated at about the same as two or three 
years ago, namely, between 1,600 and 1,800. 
’Phis total does not include more than a few of 
the growing number of youths of good family, 
some, of them heirs of Native. States, admitted 
into our public schools, including El on and 
Harrow. II does not comprehend Burmese 
students of whom there arc well over 100. Nor 
does it take full account, of female students 
in schools and colleges. While it is not possible 
to obtain exact- and complete records, it is 
certain that the young Indians of both sexes 
and all ages under instruction in the British 
Isles is well over 2,000, and possibly nearer 
3,000. 

It is, however, with the 1,600 or 1,800 young 
men, almost all far removed from parental 
oversight and control that tlio organization 
set up by the Secretary of Stato for India has 


Temple, with a considerable but unascertained 
number at the Middle Temple. Altogether, 
including technical and medical students, there 
must be 800 or 900 in London. Edinburgh 
comes next with ,229, Cambridge with 117, 
Oxford with 66, (Glasgow with 70 and Man¬ 
chester with 50, while there arc smaller numbers 
at Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield and other 
centres. 

The Bureau. 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indians, apart from inadequately- 
supported unofficial effort and the chance of 
coining under the inlluencc of English friends 
of th<*ir families, wore practically left to their 
own devices. But in April 1909 Loru Morlcy, 
! as a result of the investigations of an India 
Office Committee, created for their benefit 
a Bureau of Information and appointed Mr. 
T. W. Arnold to the charge of it under tho 
title of Educational Adviser. The Bureau 
was located in due time at 21 Cromwell Hoad, 
together with the National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarters for their social work 
among the young men, without incurring what 
would otherwise have been tho prohibitive 
cost of heavy rent. Lord Morlcy also estab¬ 
lished an Advisory Committee, witL- lord 
Ampthill as chairmait, mainlv composed of 
influential Indian residents, anX in India cor- 
respondipg provincial and district qommittees 
were formed to help and advise intending 
students. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe 
in 1912 re-organised the arrangements under 
the general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
Students, Mr. C. E. Mallet. While, Mr. Arnold 
continued to look after the Indian students 
and to act as guardian when so desired by the 
parents, local Advisors ‘were appointed at the 
provincial Universities. 

Two strange delusions (in some cases they 
may be called deliberate misrepresentations) 
have been propagated ii* reference to these 
arrangements. One is that the India Office 
set up the Bureau in order t-p track down the 
wave of seditious sentiment whicluculmin^cd 
in the assassination of Sir Curzon Wyllie four 
years ago. As al matter of fact the Bureau 
was established three months before the com¬ 
mission of t.^at crim*, and was proposed at 
toast a year previously. The object as The 
Times observed in September 1908 was not 
“ to put these young men into political leading 
strings, nor officially to restrict their liberty. 
It lies in doing all thitt is possible to facilitate 
their educational progress and their general 
welfare, and in bringing them uiider whole¬ 
some and helpful idtluoncc.” Mr. Arnold 
accepted. his appointment on the distinct 
understanding that thcr? would Ac no sort of 
kind of espionage; and Mr. Mallet latjely told 
a gathering of students tjiat it was a complete 
delusion to regard the hfcfroau as ah instrument 
of espionage. He would never have anything 
to do with it jf that wero its character. 
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Opening Closed DoArs. 

It is no loss of a delusion Hr the students 
to hold, as some pf their elder fellow-country¬ 
men have encouraged them to do, that the 
Bureau is responsible for restrictive rules and 
regulations of colleges and other institutions, 
or at any rate for their continuance in spite 
of protests. The fact of the matter is that 
in consequence of the wave? of disaffection to 
which reference has been made, as well as of 
various practical difficulties arising from the 
growth in numbers of Indian applications 
for admission, many of the universities and 
other educational institutions had passed 
restrictive, and in some cases almost prohibi¬ 
tive, regulations affecting Indians when the 
Bureau crane into being. The authorities 
in question are independent of outside control, 
and of no department in Whitehall are they 
more so Uian of the India Office. The Bureau 
cannot do more than approach them with 
requests and suggestions for the benefit of 
Indians, or with undertakings to afford the 
sponsorship which in many cases is made a 
condition of admission. 

Since Mr. Mallet told the students face to 
face that so far from blocking the way, as 
hostile observers have alleged, the Bureau has 
been singularly successful in opening closed 
doors and mitigating any real grievances, 
there has been no serious effort to question 
the many proofs lie gave. He intimated he 
would welcome the co-operation of their or¬ 
ganization for promoting the educational in¬ 
terests of the students.'* But it is easier to 
make eloquent ▼speeches and pass resolut ions 
than to stydy rules and regulations and repre¬ 
sent to the authorities with moderation and 
clearness where they need amendment; and 
the organization lias so far been infruetuous. 
A more hopeful project, because not inspired 
by any spirit of grievancc-mongering, is the 
London Indian Association lately established 
to combine the students together in efforts 
for their social and intellectual welfare origin¬ 
ated by Mr. Jini.Uh, ahd which has the co¬ 
operation of leading permanent residents. 

It is also satisfactory that the careful in¬ 
quiries of .Sir T. Morison's Committee on State 
Technical Scholarships have shown that the 
difficulties encountered by young Indians in 
supplementing academic instruction by tech¬ 
nical experience in factories and workshops 


are general in character, being also applicable 
to their English contemporaries, and that 
there is "on the whole very little evidence 
of a racial prejudice against Indians.” And 
no youth need come here (as was so frequently 
the case in the past) under any misapprehension 
as to the facilities for his education and their 
limitations. 'The excellent ” Handbook of 
Information for Indian Students” issued 
by the National Indian Association and the 
Advisory Committee, now in its fourteenth 
edition (1913) supplies all relevant facts and 
advice; and on personal details, the local 
Advisory Committees can be consulted. 

Persuasion not Coercion. 

Another mistaken notion, held by some 
Anglo-Indians of the old type, is that the Bureau 
could easily exercise disciplinary control over 
all young Indians in London. The fact 
is that except to holders of Government anil 
some Native State Scholarships it lias no 
disciplinary authority save when parents 
place their sous under guardianship of Mr. 
Arnold or a provincial Adviser, and even in 
these cases the control can only be exercised 
in connection with the administration of the 
regular allowances. Undoubtedly the Bureau 
has had a most beneficial influence in saving 
scores of young men from falling into debt, 
intemperance or marital folly ; but this has 
been exercised not coercively but by friendly 
personal contact and keeping before them the 
obligation and necessity from every point 
of view of adhering to the purposes of educa¬ 
tional equipment for which they have 
gone to England. From the first there has 
been no thought of exercising compulsion 
direct or indirect, to bring students under 
the Educational Adviser; the keynote of the 
scheme has been that of enabling them to make 
use of facilities for their welfare at their own 
discretion without any apprehension of cons¬ 
traint or coercion. From this point of view 
the re-constitution on a more definite and 
systematic basis of Lord Ampthill’s Advisory 
Committee is to be welcomed. Generally it 
may be said that considering the difficult! 
of the problem, the success attending the ar¬ 
rangements initiated in April 1909 has been 
considerable; and that they have in them the 
promise of increasing good in the light of accu¬ 
mulated experience. 
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The Currency Commission. 

The Loyal Commission on Indian Currency or supplementary to, the recommendations 
and Finance was appointed in April 1913, in of the Currency Committee of 1898, moro 
order to iuquire into certain questions arising particularly with regard to the location, dis- 
out of the management of the indiai currency position, and employment of the Cold St,an- 
systom and the control of Indian finance. For dard and Taper Currency Hesorvcs, and whether 
sor e years, and particularly since the American the existing practice in these matters is con- 
crisis of 1907, when the Indian currency system ducive to the iutoyosts of India ; also to report 
was severely tried, n uch criticism had been ns to the suitability of the financial organi- 
1cveiled against the manner in which the prin- j sation and procedure of the India Office, and 
eiples laid clown by the Fowler Committe e of | to n ake recommendations. To understand 
1898 had beer developed, and against the ! the trend of the inquiry, it is necessary to hark 
extent to which Indian funds and reserves back a little. The currency system of India 
had been drawn to London. These criticisms until 1893 was based on the free coinage of 
were brought to a head when strong complaint .silver. Anyone ter doling silver bullion at the 
was made in Parliament of the agency thiougli Indian mints was entitled to receive an cquiva- 
which large purchases of silver wore made lent quantity of ‘•iher rupees, who.lt* par value 
for the Government, of India in 1912. To was two shillings, but the discovery and 
settle these issues the Commission was appoint- development of the silver mines in America 
ed, and it took evidence throughout tl»c latter ami elsewhere so vastly increased the quantity 
part of the year. of silver produced that its value measured in 

The J5o>ui warrant appointing the Com- gold rapidly declined. At one time the. gold 
mission iiamed Mr. Austen Chambclain, value of the rupee fell as low as a fraction over 
1U.P.. as Chairman, and the following members : a shilling. This caused great embarrassment 
Lord Faber, Lord Kilbracken, Sir Hubert- to the Government of India, which lias every 
Chalmers, Sir Ernest Cable, Sir Slmpurji year to meet in gold in England large sums 
broaeha, Sir James brgbie, Mr. It. \V. Gilhin, included generally under the name of the 
c.s.i., Mr. II. N. (Mudstone, and Mr. John Home Charges. These include interest on the 
Maynard Keynes. The personnel of tin* Com- sterling debt., pensions and furlough allowances 
mission eon n anded a wide measure of con 11- payable in England, and stores, 'they amount 
lienee. Mr. Aw-drn Chamberlain's long eon- roughly to eighteen million pounds sterling 
ncction with the Treasury made him an excel- a year. The depreciation in the sterling value 
lent Chairman. Lord Faber was well-known of the rupee necessitated the devotion of a 
as the organiser of the Country bankeis' Asso- larger and larger number of rupees to ftiis pur- 
ciation ; Lord Kilbracken was long connected pose, until the alternatives y r ero either the 
with the India Otlice as Sir Arthur Godley ; im]K)sition of additional taxation to a point 
Sir Henry Chalmers, in addition to his long which would be politically dnngerMs, or the 
experience at the Treasury, was Secretary to adoption of some measures to raise the exchange 
the Fowler Committee ‘(lie was appointed value of the rupee. Hctween 1878 and 1892, 
Governor of Ceylon and left England during when these ditlieulties wort ntost acute, the 

the recess); Sir Ernest Cable is one of the main object of the Government of India was 

best known business men of Calcutta ; to facilitate an international agreement which 

Sir Slmpurji broaeha is the foiemost might cause a rise in the gold piiee of silver, 

Indian broker of Horn bay; Sir James and thus diminish the imoiivenience arising 
llegbie, a Presidency bank* r and economist froir the. retention oi^ a sijver standard for 
of great experience, is the senior Presidency India. Hut when tlu* prospects of an inter- 
Han ker in India; Mr. Gillan, after Idling the national agreement receded it was then decided 
otllee of Comptrollcr-Geneial and head Coir- to take independent action. Acting on the 
inissioncr of Paper Currency in India with recommendations of a Committee which was 
distinction, holds the post, of Financial Seere- appointed in 1892 and reunited in 1893, com- 
tary to the Government of India; Mr. Glad- monly called after its President, the llerschcll 
stone is partner in an important Calcutta firm Committee, the Government decided to close 
and adds to his Indian experience a knowledge the Indian Mints to the fro6 coinage of silver 
of business conditions in London ; and Mr. and to announce that although elbscd tO*thc 
Keynes is a well-known writer on economies public, the minis would issue rupees to the 
who has devoted a considerable amount, of public in exchange for gold at-the ratio of 
attention to the Indian currency system, but fifteen to one, equivalent, Jo one shilling ard 
apart, from the actual personnel of the Com- four pence t«.e rupee! 
mission, it, was recognized that, the Govern -x The Indian System, 

meat, in apixdtiHng to the Commission, none The effect of this policy was steadily to raise 
who were stiongly identiiled with the system ; the exchange value of the rupee, until in 1898 
under criticism. Imd given eonspieuous evidence I it had approximately..roaehe,l the ratio to gold 
of their desire to investigate impartially the j of fifteen to one. Th\next, point, was to deter- 
wliole question. ' j mine what, further steps should be taken to 

Terms of Reference. ; give full effect to the^>rireiples laid down by 

The specific i»oiids referred to the Commis-j the Hersehell Committee and accepted by 
sion were to inquire into the location and 1 both (Governments. These questions were, 
management of the general balances of the | referred to t he. Commission presided over by 
Government of India, the sale in London of Sir Henry Fowler, vvl^ieh reported (in 1898. 
Council bills and transfers, the measures taker* This Commission proiklvjj'd a report of remark- 
by the Indian Govenunont and the Secretary able lucidity and ability, and contrary to 
of State for India in Council to maintain the general expectation it was practically una- 
cxchangc value of the rupee in pursuance of, nimous. It tecomraende'd that a gold standard 

<1 
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should bo established, and the ratio between and all attempts to have these funds placed 
the rupee and the sovereign was to be fifteen at the disposal of the market had met with a 
to one. Tin; mints were to be opened for the practical non passimm. 
coinage of gold, nut to remain closed to the 

public for the coinage, ot silver. (Jovcmmcnt Council Bills, 

alone were to have the, right to coin silver. Arising out of this question of the balances 
subject to directions laid down, and the profits in London was the subsidiary one of the rates 
accumulated from this coinage were to bo at which the Secretary of Stale sold Hills and 
accumulated to form a social resene in gold. Telegraphic Transfeis on India. The Secretary 
It is of the greatest importance to remember of State has to meet- his Home Charges iii 
that the Fowler Committee recommended London. To do this he sells what are called 
that- there should be the normal aecompani- Council Bills every week. These Bills are 
ment of a gold standard—a gold currency and offered for tender at the Bank of England 
a gold mint, and emphatically put aside the every Wednesday morning and successful ten- 
suggestion that- there should be a gold standard derers ate given Bills on Bombay, Calcutta 
without a gold currency—a system which has and Madras, which are. cashed at the'Treasuries, 
since obtained some measure of academic H asmueh as a fortnight is lost by the time 
support unuer the name of tin* gold exchange m transit, it is worth paying extra to obtain 
standard. The chief criticisms of tin' policy what arc called Telegraphic Transfers, by means 
actually pursued centre round the broad issue of which rupees can in? obtained from the 
that vvliiiifc accepting the Fowler Committee's Treasures in India almost immediately after 
recommendations in principle the (lovernneut 1 he payment of gold into the account*of the 
of India, or rather the Kecretaiy of State acting Secretary of State in London. Telegraphic 
on tiie advice of a Finance Committee on which Transfers usually sell at- a rate of one thirty- 
the Indian element was reduced until it dis- second aho\e the late for Hills. Tn addition 
appeared, departed from them in practice. t,o the weekly allotment the Lidia Office sell 
With this introduction, we can consider the bills calle i "specials” between the weekly 
criticisms levelled at the practices specifically allotments, at one thirl y-sceoml a bine the 
referred to the Chamberlain Committee. auction inte. The criticism directed against 

Cash Balances. this bodice was to the etfcct that on occasion 

The cash balances of the Covernment of lower rates wore accepted than might have 
India arc hold in part in India and in part- been obtained, and that Hills against the Cold 
in London. Thin aii-cs from the necessity Standard and Vapor Currency Hosoives were 
of inciting obligations in both countries. For- ^>ld below gold export- point-, thereby diverting 
merly the Secretary df State managed his the natuial How of gold to India. 

disbursements with a balance of between v«o_ 

four and £ve millions sterling. But- from 1907 Exchange Value of the Rupee, 

onwards this policy was reversed and enormous The buttress of the gold standard under the 
balances were heaped up iti London. system recommended by the Fowler Commit- 

'The growth,of those balances is illustrated tee was to have been twofold—a gold cur- 
by the following figures ;— roney, and a special reserve, built up out of 

£ the, profits on coining. It was made the ground 

1907 .. .. .. 4,007.200 of criticism that having decided to adopt these 

1908 .. .. .. 7,98:1.898 principles, the India Office did praethally 

1909 .. .. .. 12,799,090 nothing to establish an effective gold circu- 

3910 A. *> .. 10,097,245 lation. After one abortive attempt, the policy 

1911 .. .. 15,292,098 of accustoming the people to a gold circulation 

1912 .. .. .. 18,990,019 was abandoned. On the other hand, the 

It was contended that these balances should coining of rupees was prodigiously heavy. 

-have been retained in India, and there used During the years 1905-07 £42 millions' worth 
either for the reduction of taxation or for ex- of rupees were added to the token currency, 
penditure on ameliorative works like? educa- which is said to be the heaviest coinage in the 
tion, sanitation and medical relief. The. official history of the* world. The result was that 
exj4anatior* was that these balances were instead of endowing India with a gold cur- 
drawn to London to meet the convenience rcncy and a subsidiary token coinage, the vast 
of trade, which had grown Used to the con- bulk of the metallic circulation was in rupees, 
venience affcftlcd by the sale of Council Bills The standard was gold, but the circulating 
far in excess of the Secretary of gate’s budget- medium was silver. According to the Jatcst- 
ted demands. Arising out of this question was t returns the currency of India is Tr ade up of 
a subsidiary one. ft- was remarked that the sixty crores of gold, sixt-y crores of notes, and 
whole of the Secretary of State’s cash balances one Hundred and eighty crores of rupees. A 
were lent in London at low rates of interest, certain amount of gold lias flowed into the 
In part these went to “Approved ” borrowers, country and bad passed into the circulation 
on security, and when tlJese were glutted, to the in the form of sovereigns, but it was contended 
London joint stock banks—including those that the prodigious coining of token rupees, 
banks represented on Wic Ffhance Committee the lack of any definite* policy to popularise 
of the India Office Council—without -security, the sovereign, and the failure to open the 
On the other’hand th<\ surplus balances of the Indian mints t,o the coinage of a gold piece of 
Govemijjient of India in India were withdrawn more convenient value than the fifteen rupeo 
from the money market and locked up in the sovereign, had resulted in the establishment 
Reserve Treasuries, w\vA the effect of making of a system never contemplated by the Fowler 
money artificially dear every busy season, to Committee, namely an enormous token cur 
thfj great disadvantage of the internal trade; rency with a small gold circulation. 
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Gold Standard Reserve. 

Failing an effective gold circulation, the 
fund foimed from the profits on coining, called 
the Gold Standard Reserve, became the only 
effective buttress of exchange. It was com¬ 
plained that whereas the principles laid down 
for the r ai agemrut of this fund wen; clear 
and definite, they had been systematically 
departed from in practice. For * instance, il¬ 
ls now admitted that the Fowler Cornu ittee 
meant that this fund should be held in gold 
in India. Contrary to the express desire of 
the Govcmirent of India, the Secretary of 
State decided that it should be held in securi¬ 
ties in London. Then in 1900, in order to 
meet an embarrassing demand for rupees at- 
the height- of the busy season in India, it was 
decided to hold 114 millions of the Rcseivi 
in silver in India. In 1907, pressed to find 
money for railway const met ion in India, the 
India Council decided to demote half the piolits 
on coining to capital expenditure on railways. 
These changes wane made without, consulting 
the great, commercial interests affect* rl, and so 
far as the diversion of a moiety of flu* profits 
ori coining were cone*Tiled, in direct opposition 
to the policy of the Government of India. 

The erilics maintained that their position 
was made good by the results of the eiisis in 
America in 1907! The sudden cessation of 
tin5 demand for Indian produce caused by the 
financial collapse* in the United Slates, 'com¬ 
bined with a partial fan ine m India and the 
heavy arrival of imports in response to long- 
dated contracts, reversed the tide of exchange 
for the first, time since the gold standard was 
established. There was a demand for gold 
In London rather than for rupees ir, India. 
The Gold Standard Reserve, wdiieh should 
have been readily available for this purpose, 
tin'll stood at £50,000 in money at, slant, notice 
and £14 million in securities. Theie is no 
doubt that the weakness of the position thus 
revealed paralysed the action of the Govern¬ 
ment. w l«»n tin* emoigeney arose. Council 
Rills were unsaleable. Gold'was released only 
in driblets of £10.000 at a time, and exchange, 
which was to have beep maintained at erne and 
four pence, fell to one-time “leven-sixteenths. 
Later, the India Office had to agree to sell 
sterling hills on London at gold export point, 
and £ 8 millions were taken in this way before 
the demand was stayed. Yaiious other ex¬ 
pedients had to be adopted in order to weather 
the storm, and it has been calculated that, the 
deterioration in the Secretary of State’s posi¬ 
tion i:» the year of tin* crisis was not. far slant 
of £ 25* millions. This experience has hern 
cited as illustrative of the necessity of strength¬ 
ening the gold reserves of India without any 
further tampering with the Gold Standard 
Reserve*, of allowing that. Reserve to grow 
without limit, and of keeping a substantial 
portion, if not the whole, in actual gold. 

Apart from the withdrawal of the Gold Stan¬ 
dard Reserve to London and its investment 
there, under an Act of 1905 a sum of £ 0 million 
of gold in the Paper Currency Reserve was 
withdrawn from the Indian treasuries and 
deposited In the Bank of England under the, 
unfettered control of the Secretary of State. 
The declared object of this fund was to faclli-1 


tatc the. purchase of silver for coining. On 
the other hand critics pointed out that inasmuch 
as the Paper Currency was only redeemable 
in India, the proper place for the Paper Cur¬ 
rency Reserve was in India and not in London. 
Further, that although the fund was specially 
removed to London for the purchase of silver, 
silver had since been purchased from the cash 
balances. 

Financial Organisation of the 
India Office. 

The financial business of the Tndia Office 
is managed by the Finance Committee. This 
Committee* exercises very wide powers. In 
practice, it is said, the "powers of the India 
Office are mainly exercised by the different 
committees into which it is divided. The 
collective authority and influence of the Council 
are weak, and the Secretary of State and the 
Committees an* supreme. Whilst this gonc- 
lally applies to the work of the India Office, 
it applies with particular force to the work of 
the Finance Committee. Finance is a technical 
subject, with which few r of the members of the 
Council an* competent to deal. Moreover, 
much of the work must be done from day to 
day, and cannot, wait for the weekly meeting 
of the Council. It was made a matter of 
complaint that, the constitution of this Com¬ 
mittee, which, to use the words of an ex-Viceroy, 
Lord Cumin, exeicises wide powers, and acts, 
not only as financial arbiter, but almost 
financial autocrat, had undergone, a marked 
change. Whilst fonmwly there used <s ‘to be 
upon it some member who ^ ad served the 
Government of India in tiro Finance Depart¬ 
ment. and on occasion a member wilts* had been 
in the employ of one of the Presidency Banks, 
this Indian element had been gradually reduced 
to vanishing point, until J V Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the India Office Council consisted 
of two London joint stock hankers and one 
member of the Home Civil Service, none of 
whom had any experience of Indian condi¬ 
tions. It was argued *tiiat the Finance De¬ 
partment, of the Government of India should 
always he represented on this Committee, by 
a retired officer, and if practicable, the Presi¬ 
dency Banks and Indian Commerce and in- 
dustiy. 

The Evidence. 

The Commission commenced its sittings 
on May 27th, and rose for the reecs* on August 
Oth. It then issued what 1ms been called 
an interim report, but which neyer pretended 
to lie anything of the sort, and was confined 
to a reprint e f the e idence given up to that 
point, without comment of any description. 
This blue book contained the important cor- 
respondence which had passed between the 
Government of India and the India Office 
on currency and flnnure questions, together 
with memoranda front the India „ Office out¬ 
lining their policy on,i the principal subjects 
under examination. It also contained the 
evidence*’ of the official witnesses on behalf 
of the India Office—Jtfr. Lionel Abrahams, 

C. B.. Assistant Under Soeretay of Stato for * 
India; Mr. F. W\ Newdaroh, Financial Secre¬ 
tary at the India Offlct*- Mr. Walter Badock, 
c.s.l.. Accountant General at the India Office ; 
and Mr. H. E. Scott, Bioker to the Secretary 
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of State in Council. Then followed many 
miscellaneous witnesses, whose names and 
qualifications arc ^ given helow: 

Sir Daniel Mnckinnon Hamilton, nominated 
by the Hen gal Chamber of Commerce. Indian 
landowner. 

Mr. J. A. Too me y, Manager of the National 
Bank of India, l.imited. % 

Mr. 'I'. Fraser, Manager of the Cluutered 
Bank of India, Australia and China. Nomi¬ 
nated as their representatives by the Exchange 
Banks doing business in India. 

Mr. O. T, Barrow, C.R.I., formerly Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General in India (1909- 
1910), retired. Witness on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment o^ India. 

Mr. Alfred Clavton Cole, Go\ernor of the 
Bank of England* 1911-191.1. 

Mr. 1 Larry Marshall boss, retired Calculi a 
Export merchant, late Honorary Secretary, 
Central Committee. Indian Currency Associa¬ 
tion. Nominated by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Sir Alexander Mcltobert, Indian Woollen 
Manufacturer, a foimer President of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, ami a forn er 
Member of tin* Legislative Council of tin* United 
Provinces, Nominated by the United Pro¬ 
vinces Governi ent. 

Mi. Bhupendra Nath Milra, c.i.n.. Assist¬ 
ant Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Finance' Department. Witness on behalf 
of the"iovernment of India. , 

Mr. .Tames Graham, nominaled by the 
Bombay 4'hambcr of Commerce. 

The Hon. Montagu dc V. Webb, C.T.E., ( hair- 
min of the Karachi Chamber of Commeue. j 
Mr. William kBunard limiter, Secretary 
and Treasurer or the Bank of Madras, and 
Chaiimai* of the Madras Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr. Charles Campbell McLeod, nominated 
by the Bengal Giininhrij»(>f Commerce and the 
East India Section of the bondon Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Marshall F. Beat. c.T.E., Merchant. 
Member of the legislative Coum il, Bombay. 

Mr. Le MarchnnG a former Member of the 
Indian Council ami a foimm* Chairman of its 
Finance Committee. A Member of the Indian 
Ci^rency Committee of 1898. 

Mr. L. G. Dunbar, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Bank of Bengal. 

Mr. It. F. Howard, e.T.K., T.O.R., Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta. W “ness ov« behalf of tl^e 
Government of India. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, nominated hy the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Provinces for his know¬ 
ledge of the Currency and Banking problems 
of North India. f 

Mr. M. It. Sundarn Iyer, Secretary to the 
Economic Association, Madras. Noninated 
by the Madras Government. 

The Commission reassembled in October, 
when further evidence was token. The receipt 
of evidence ^closed irGJm middle of November, 
when the Commission prepared to issue their 
report. It is expected that this will be pub¬ 
lished toward the end of 1913, cr early in 1914. 


Trend of feeling. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible* 
fairly to summarise in a few sentences evidence 
covering so wide a field. Although any such 
attempt must lay the wiiter open to the charge 
of bias, the following indications on the chief 
subjects under inquiry are given, some 
revelation of the giueial trend of the. evidence. 
With regald to the cash balances, and the 
sales of Councils which have given to them, 
the India Office explanation of the policy 
undeilving these transactions was quite differ¬ 
ent fiou. that previously offered in the House 
of Commons. That was that Councils in 
excess of the Secretary of State’s budgeted 
rcquireiuiits were sold'in order to meet the 
needs of tiade, which could not he carried on 
without them. The India Office case put 
before Hie Commission was that the policy of 
the Secretary of Stale was to hold the whole 
of fix* suipius balances of the Government of 
India at bis disposal, to remit to London ns 
much of them as the demands of trade per¬ 
mitted, and when money was accumulated 
in bonder to decide what, should he done with 
it—either to employ it for the avoidance of 
debt by financing capital works out of revenue 
instead out of capital, to reduce temporary 
debt, to replenish the Gold Standard Beserve 
or the Paper Currency Besom*. For this 
reason, Councils against, the Gold Standard 
Be,serve or the Paper Currency Boscvvo. were 
not spcciallv sold, but. the funds required in 
these reserves were taken from the general 
balances so accumulated. These balances 
had been unusually large, because the surplus 
balunics of the Government of India lmd been 
unusually huge and trade active; the balances 
in bondon 011 March Hist, 1913, was £8,372,900. 
There 1 was, it was declared, no intention of 
anestiiig the natural How of gold to India but 
only such poition of this noimal How as the 
count 1 y was deemed incapable of absorbing. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the 
subject of IIh* respective merits of cential 
rescives and a gold circulation as a means of 
suppoiling exchange. On the one hand it 
was contended that Iho profits on coining 
fom.ed a reserve actually in the hands of Gov- 
ernnu nt, which was imn cdiatcly at the disposal 
of Government in emergencies, whilst, a gold 
circulation meant, diffused reserves which 
might not come out in an emergency. On 
the other hand, it was argued that, the central 
reserves invplved the expenditure of £000,000 
on every million sterling of metallic currency 
in the purchase of silver, with only £400,000 
in reserve, whereas a gold circulation induced 
the circulation of full value coins, which would 
be tyoimd to come out, wdien wanted. More¬ 
over a gold circulation would at once sweep 
away many of the, artificialities, which had 
gathered round the gold standard. An equal 
difference of opinion was manifested on the 
subject of the need of a gold mint, one school 
arguing that it was an expensive, luxury, in¬ 
asmuch as sovereigns flowed freely into India, 
and the other that a gold n.hit- was essential 
to the automatic working of the gold standard 
and that India was perfectly willing to pay 
the price. The India Office case with regard 
to the composition of the gold standard re¬ 
serve received practically no support. That 
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case was that securities wore as good ns gold 
for the purpose, and that the experience of 
1U07-0S indicated that the receive was practi¬ 
cally sufficient to meet any probable demand 
on it, so that some of the natural growth might, 
be, div* rted to other purpose t. But the weight 
of informed Indian and London evidence was 
that in time of crisis nothing could take the 
place of gold, that there should therefore he 
a large gold holding, and that, the experience 
of 1007-08 was so illusory that no present 
limit should be placed on the J1'serve. A 
stiong feeling was evidenced in favour of re¬ 
taining the gold standard reserve in London, 
of bringing it under statutory control and not 
leaving it in the unfettered contiol of tin* Secre¬ 
tary of Slate, and of abolishing the'diver branch 
of tin* resene; and a weaker feeling in favour 
of abolishing the London branch of the Paper 
Currency deserve. There was also a \olume 
of evidence in favour of placing the balances 
of tin; (lovernment of India at the di-|K)sal 
of trade in India and of providing for the re¬ 
presentation of Indian lute re-is on tin* Fi¬ 
nance Committee of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. 

A Central Bank. 

A question which wax not specifically re¬ 
tailed to the Commission, hut, whic h has loomed 
large in the evidence, B the pi on Hon of a 
State or Central hank, which would take over 


a large amount of the banking and financial 
business now conducted by the Government 
of Tudia and the Secretary of State. In the 
absence of any concrete, and practicable scheme, 
the evidence was generally hostile to this idea, 
on the ground that India was too large a country 
for one institution, that, provincial interests 
wen* too strong to allow of their subordination, 
and that on the vhole Government, and the 
Presidency Banks did their business well, 
and no change of system was required, but 
rather a reform and development, of the pre¬ 
sent system. But there has since grown up 
a stronger feeling that a ecntial system is 
necessary for the better organisation and utili¬ 
sation of Indian eiedit. that the difficulties 
are not insuperable, provided the Bank is a 
State Bank, with local hoards responsible for 
the contiol of local credit, and that, the whole 
of the Government, balances arc kept w'illi 
the Bank, which shall lx* rut rusted aw ith the 
management, of the Paper Currency This 
feeling lias been fortified by the collapse of 
a number of the indigenous Banks which have 
I sprung up in India of remit years, showing 
I that there is a demand for further credit facili¬ 
ties, and that if this is not. met by a central 
institution, it. will he catered for by mush¬ 
room organisations, whose inevitable failure 
will throw hack the fuller organisation of 
Indian credit- fer generations. 
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Tt is not ii^rcquently charged against the 
British advocates of the maintenance of Free 
Trade for India that they are guilty of hypo¬ 
critical selfishuess, and that their real object 
is to retain the Indian market for themselves. 
Tills allegation can only be advanced by con¬ 
troversialists who shut their eyes to facts, 
and ignore the opposition which Free Traders 
offer to attempts to introduce a Protective 
Tariff at Home in the interests of British manu¬ 
facturers. The position adopted by the Free 
Trader is that the present and ultimate eco¬ 
nomic good of every country is most effectually 
secured by giving the people access to the best 
markets *for the satisfaction of their needs. 
The people of India enjoy this right under 
Free Trade, as do the people; of Cheat Britain. 
If the day should come when Groat Britain 
resorts*to Protection the moral ground for 
maintaining Free Trade in India will have 
disappeared, and in the event of the Govern¬ 
ment of India then proposing to establish a 
Protective Tariff the British Protectionist 
Government would have to assent to the pro¬ 
posal or adopt the hypocritical attitude which 
is now attributed to Free Traders. And it 
may be said here that., if the policy of the Free 
Trader were to admit British goods into India 
free of duty, while imposing heavy imposts 
on merchandise purchased by India from 
other countries, the epithets now applied to 
himjustly would he justifiable and appro¬ 
priate in his case. Coming to the concrete 
aspect of tiro question, there is undoubtedly 
great f^ee in the contention that If the Tariff 
Reform party at Home secured a majority 
in Parliament, their real troubles would at 
once begin. .It is one thing to indulge in vague 
platform rhetor" over the desirability of tax¬ 
ing the foreigner’s goods, and another to frame 
a Protective Tariff which would not cause 
vserious dislocation of trade ami inflict grave 
injury on large sections of the community. 
Difficulties woifhl al^varise here if the advo¬ 
cates of Protection in this courtly were given 
a fiee hand to deal with import duties. Of 
the imports of foreign merchandise into India 
in I he official year 1012-13, Rs. 23 croros con¬ 
sisted of food ami drink. A further Its. 121 
crores was made up of “Raw material and 
produce and articles mainly unmanufactured.” 
^anu factored articles amounted to Rs. 123 
crorcs, including large classes of manufac¬ 
tures which India does hot produce. Con¬ 
siderably ftiore than half consists of cotton 
piece-goods and other Articles of clothing. The 
framer of a Protective Tariff* would thereto c 
be confronted with the facts in the first place 
that a large proportion of the imports com¬ 
prise goods which are not produced in India, 
and, in the second, that unless he taxed the 


clothing and the food of the masses his Pro¬ 
tective Tariff would bo an exiguous quantity, 
Among the food imports, sugar is by far the 
most important, amounting last year to Rs. 14 J 
crores. This commodity, because of its cheap¬ 
ness, is largely consumed by the poorer class¬ 
es. The greater portion of it comes, of course 
from Java, where, owing to the modern scien¬ 
tific methods adopted production is less costly 
and more efficient than in India. The most 
effective means of meeting the competition 
of the Java product is by improving the me¬ 
thods in vogue in India, and this fact happily 
is receiving practical recognition. But the 
Protectionist’s idea is to shut out foreign mgnr 
by taxation, a device which would enhance 
the price of a popular food, and at the same 
time fend to perpetuate inefficiency in the 
indigenous industry. When this subject was 
fully debated in the Impetial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil some two years ago, Mr. Maiivaya asserted 
that he would not shrink from imposing a 
duty of 30 per cent, or even more on imported 
sugar. It was pointed out, however, by Mr. 
Gokhalo, that in order to give; effective pro¬ 
tection to the indigenous industry a duty of 
80 per cent, would he necessary. 

A widespread desire no doubt exists among 
Indian politicians to impose import duties 
on cotton cloth. The effect of such a tax 
would he to raise the cost of the clothing of a 
population, the overwhelming majority of 
whom deiivc their livelihood from cultivating 
the soil. They have no voice in deciding the 
policy of the Government, and no knowledge 
of the opinions and speeches of Indian public 
men. Their best interests arc obviously served 
by enabling them to exchange their surplus 
produce on the most favourable terms for the 
manufactured articles which they require for 
their comfort or for tin* purposes of their daily 
avocations. This they can do under Free 
Trade, and it is the solemn duty of tlie Gov¬ 
ernment to consider their needs rather than 
the claims of the wealthy and infiuential advo¬ 
cates of a Protective Tariff. Great industries 
have sprung up in India without the adven¬ 
titious aid Of Protection, and there is every 
reason to hope that the field will he greatly 
extended when wealthy Indians show more 
willingness to embark their capital in industrial 
enterprises. But if anv class of manufacturers 
succeeded in inducing the Government to sub¬ 
sidise it by means of Protective duties, a 
deafening and unreasoning clamour would 
arise from many directions for similar favours. 
The grave possibilities that lie Irere will bo 
appreciated l>y all who have studied the history 
of *Protrction in the United States and are 
acquainted with the conditions that obtain in 
India. 
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The expediency of subordinating every social, 
economic, political and imperial consideration 
to tne attainment of cheapness in consumption 
has never been recognised or admitted by Indian 
thinkers. For this reason, the abolition of the 
general five per cent, import duties in 1882 in 
obedience to tlio demands of English Free Tra¬ 
ders aroused no enthusiasm in India. Nor did 
their re-imposition in 1891 (when the Clo\em¬ 
inent of India, owing to liminedal stress, were 
compelled to seek additional revenues), lead to 
any general protest on the part of Indian con¬ 
sumers or others. The 1894 Customs Tariff 
is still in operation. Its general design and modi¬ 
fications foreshadow a departure from the ligid 
iormulfc of the extreme Free Trader. Thus, 
although the reduction of the general f> per cent, 
duty to 3J per cent, in the case of cotton piece- 
goods and certain other manufactured cotton, 
goods,and the imposition of a 3percent. Excise 
Duty on the products of the Indian Cotton 
Mills, reveal a deplorable sacrifice of Indian in¬ 
terests to the demands of the cotton manufac¬ 
turers of the Englhli Midlands, the iower vale 
of duty of one percent on many iron inanulac- 
factures, and the admission of Railway material, 
power machinery, printing presses and ink, 
coal, manure, works of art, lead sheets for tea 
chests, and other special articles Jree of duty in¬ 
dicates a desire on the part, of Government. to 
utilise the tariff for the encouragement of certain 
kinds of economic development, in India. This 
move in the direction of a scientific tariff is one 
that is heartily welcomed in India. 

A further step towards a Tariff appropriate 
alike for Indian ami Imperial requirements was 
taken in March, 1913, when the Non. Sir (lan- 
gadhur Chitnavis, Member for the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, moved the following Resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council:— 

' That tills Council recommends to tlie 
Governor General in Council the desirabi¬ 
lity, in view of the loss of the opium revenue, 
of considering financial measures for strength¬ 
ening the resources of the Government, with 
special reference to the possibility of increas¬ 
ing the revenue under a system of Preferen¬ 
tial TarilTs with the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies.’ 

The mover argued that the benefits to Tmlia 
that would arise from the adoption of the prin¬ 
ciple here indicated, would be well worth 
the price that India might have to pay 
therefor. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson on behalf of 
the Government of India, sympathetically re¬ 
viewed the general situation at some length, 
but suggested “ further consideration of the 
intricate and delicate issues ” before commit¬ 
ting the Imperial Council to the recommenda¬ 
tion embodied in Bir Gan gad bur Chitnavis* 
Resolution. The Resolution was according¬ 
ly withdrawn. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
very able speech will repay careful study. 

Tariff Reform League’s Views. 

Some idea of the direction in which a scheme 
of inter-Iiuperial Preferential Trade would 
tend) so far as India is concerned, may be gather¬ 


ed from the following extract from the official 
Handbook of the Tariff Reform League ;— 

“ Preference would mean to India that the 

United Kingdom and the Colonics would give 
ftcer entry to Indian tea, coffee, sugar, wheat, 
and all Indian staple products; and it would 
mean to us that, the Indian import duty on 
a large number of British manufactures would 
be either abolished or reduced.” 

The fact that India produces more wheat 
than any oilier part of the Empire, and more 
tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, jute, indigo and other 
dye stuffs, oil-seeds, undressed leather and cord¬ 
age than all the rest of the. Empire put, to¬ 
gether, makes India’s position in any Imperial 
scheme of Preferential Trade one of paramount 
importance to all who aim at the progressive 
development of the Empire’s Tariff Systems. 

Industrial Expansion needed. 

One of India’s important needs and legiti¬ 
mate ambitions at the present day is industrial 
expansion (1) to relieve her congested agricul¬ 
tural industries, (2) to provide further occupa¬ 
tions for those located in districts liable to rain 
failure, and (3) to create a variety and multi¬ 
plicity of svvadeshi commercial undertakings 
and home markets suitable and profitable for 
Indians of all tastes, capacities, and races. 
These needs and ambitions can be met by modi¬ 
fications of the Indian Customs Tariff which, 
whilst, not adversely affecting 13. tish interests, 
would materially a: sist India’s foreign and in¬ 
ternal trade. Thus, the manufacture in India 
of sugar, shawls, cotton, goods of low qualities, 
steel, metal work, enamelled ware, carpets, lace, 
pottery, indigo, glassware, oLs vegetable and 
mineral, toys, perfumes, pencils, lamps, etc., 
none of which are supplied in targe quantities by 
the United Kingdom, could be encouraged by 
a scientific adjustment of the Indian Tariff. 
With regard to Indian export , Great Britain 
could give encouragement to India’s wheat, 
jute, indigo, tea, coffee, tobacco, etc., whilst 
Foreign nations could he approached with con¬ 
fidence if India possessed retaliatory powers 
with regard to her tariff. Russia's preference 
for Chinese tea, for example, might be modified 
if India’s regard for Russian petroleum were 
restricted. So, too, Germany's discrimination 
with regard to manufactured jute, cleaned rice, 
etc., might be met by an Indian discrimination 
with regard to German manufa fcures. The 
United .States and Fra ce might be similarly 
e nsidered ; aim all without the slightest risk 
to Indian or British commercial interests. 

Protection must come- 

These considerations bring us to the conclu¬ 
sion that India has muc.i to gain economically 
and politically, and little or nothing to lose by 
proceeding a step further in the development 
of her Tariff. As the late Sir Edward Law 
pointed out, “ it is the natural desire of the great 
protectionist countries of the world to keep the 
peoples of India in the ration of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for their (i. e. foreign 
nations’) manufacturers. Ought such a 
situation to be tolerated when we hold the r^> 
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mocly in our own hands ? Can we expect the 
the people of India to accept it with equani¬ 
mity ?”Obvlouslyf not. It is sometimes thought 
by rigid free traders in the United Kingdom that 
England can continue indefinitely to impose 
her free-imports policy on India. This is a 
grave misapprehension. Sooner or later, pro¬ 
bably sooner, India’s tariff ^ill have to be modi- 

INDIAN COTTON 

The origin of this fiscal measure dates hack 
to 1894 when the embarassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
impositioned the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarns and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an impoit duty, 
we re* in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. Tills partial re-imposition of import, 
duties had been recommended by the Herscholl 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
currency question, had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was rallied into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act. of March 1894 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup¬ 
port of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
whiclftiad condemned tin* levy of import duties 
on cotton falxes imported into Indians “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ’’ while 
the latte# called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.” it was, how¬ 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable ail ides cotton yams 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was jpcrthyntly pointed out that 
the volume of trade' in rollon goods, and 
yams then represented nearly one-half of 
the total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities 
single other important commodities when 
practically every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an imixirt duty could not be 
justified on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
nfUch les&Pwhcn it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show^i deficit. 

Excise duties Imposed .—The opposi¬ 
tion to this measure, t'lmgh it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, w*r» 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit¬ 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion, Ilis Majesty's 
Government eventual!/ agreed to the re-im¬ 
position ot import dulies on cotton yarns and 
fabrics provided that ircoukfbe shown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian flnaiSbes, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1894, Misequent on the further 
deterioration in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in* the Legislative Council. 
r *he first of these subjected cotton yams and 


fled in accordance with the views of India’s in¬ 
dustrial and political leaders. Those views 
unanimously favour protection for India’s 
young but. growing industries, protection against 
all competition if possible, but in any case, pro¬ 
tection against the competition of those foreign 
countries who handicap or exclude the im¬ 
portation of India’s nianufactumi products. 

DUTIES ACT. 

fabrics to the general import, duty of ft per cent, 
ad valorem. The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton yarns of 20’s and above pro¬ 
duced by Mills in British India. In introduc¬ 
ing this latter Hill the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on Ihe Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re¬ 
solution oHhe House of Go n in ions quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. Fiom the first it was recognised 
that, they were unpractical. Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi¬ 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that, the Bill offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bill, the taxa¬ 
tion of Indian and Lancashire products was 
not. being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1896.—The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were compelled to re-considcr 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law in January 
1896 as the Indian Gotten Duties Act II of 1890. 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that, no attempt, should be made to 
obtain any duty from yarns whether imported 
Or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object, of conciliating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at. per cent as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of tho Act 
provided that, the assessment for the purposes 
of collecting the Excise duty should bo based 
on returns submitted by tho mill-owners ; and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven goods exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statis¬ 
tical returns should bo furnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning mills. On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mill stores were made by executive order 
so as to place Indian Mills on a footing more 
or less equal to their Lancashire competi¬ 
tors. 

Criticisms of the Measure. —It is not 

possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise the criticisms with 
which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of continu¬ 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
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the currency legislation, and by the uncer¬ 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex¬ 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad¬ 
vantage with the Indian power weaving industry. 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy ol 
the Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the, action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com¬ 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the. Indian 
miilowner of the import duly was inconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw¬ 
backs, arising from the inferiority of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be sai l to have a protective, character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
ease of an Indian mill which has to impoit its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse¬ 
quent. on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importing stores required in the 
production of cloth. Finally, from the stand¬ 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent, to per cent, on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re¬ 
quirements were met by the Indian mills. 

New Factors In the Situation.— Since 
the. passing of this measure into law the policy 
of tho Government of India in this respect has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislative Councils wliilo it 
has also formed the subject of continued re¬ 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations, in more recent 
years the agitation in favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties lias been revived by the 
growth in England of a strong body of public 
opinion in opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been taken of this 
new phase in English economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and tlie removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
to this measure as a necessary corollary of (the 
application to tho British Empire of the prin¬ 
ciples associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. A new factor in the situation which has 
strengthened the position of those who arc in 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as in India from 
the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. Moro recently, however, Japan has 
entered as a competitor with India into the 
China market, while within tho last few years 
it has pushed its advantage as against the 


Indian miilowner in the Indian market itself. 
Again it is claimed that the recent enhance¬ 
ment of the silver duty has materially affected 
the position of the Indian spinner who relied 
on the China market. On two occasions within 
the last live years the question of Excise duties 
has come piomincntly to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. Tho 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
import duties. Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handicap to which the present 
system exposes the Indian miilowner can, of 
course, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy, recurring 
loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. The import duties on 
cotton piece-goods represent nearly fifteen per 
cent, of the total revenue collected as Customs 
duty while the Excise duty itself realised no 
less than 47 lakhs in 1912-EL The strength 
of the arguments which support the Govern¬ 
ment position is so patent- that the movement 
in favour of tho total abolition of the Excise 
duty is gradually giving way to a feeling that 
a solution may be found in maintaining the 
Excise duty at its present rate while enhancing 
the import duties to the level of the general 
rate of Customs duty. This policy, which is 
frankly of a protective character, can to some 
slight extent be suppoited by the change in tho 
position of Lancashire in respect of the imports 
of cotton piece-goods. In 1894 when the duties 
were first imposed the share of f J .*ncashiro was 
no less than 98 pei cent, of the tott^ T import 
trade in piece-goods. Foreign competition, 
notably from Japan, has reduced its share to 
91 per cent, and it may be expected that the 
success of this attack on the position of Lanca¬ 
shire will in the near future loom largely in the 
arguments of those who favour a modified 
form of protection within the Empire. 

Statistics of the Jndusfo.’y. —The main 

statistical features of the industry may briefly 
be referred to in illustration of the effects of tho 
legislation discussed above. Tho. total pro- 
| duel ion of yarn in Indian mills has risen from 
an average in 1890-1900 of 443 million lbs. to 
1590,000,000 yds. of which' 161,000,000 wore 
exported. In the lower counts the increase 
has been from 423 to 531,000,000 yds., counts 
above 25 having increased from zO, 000,000 
yds. to 59,000,000- yds. On the other hand, 
the imports of yarn from tho Unitf/1 Kingdom 
representing about 0 p^r cent-, of the total 
production in British India have fallen from 
43,000,000 yds. to 37,000,000 yds. of which 
35,000,000 arc of counts above 25. The number 
of spindles has increased from 3£ millions in 
1894-95 to just over 6 millions in 1911-12. 

The development of weaving has beeq, even 
more marked, Looms numbered, in 1911-12, 
81,899 as against 31,0280m 1894-95 while tho 
production of cloth which averaged just under 
92,000,000' yds. in 1890-97 has advanced to 
260,644,000 yds. representing over 1,136.000,000 
yds. Grey goods represent about three-fourths 
of this total. The Exui^fe duty owhich was 
estimated on the introduction of the Act of 
1896 to yield 14 lakhs, yielded in 1912-13, 
47 lakhs, * 
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The transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi#was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. 'The reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un¬ 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the lieugal Gov¬ 
ernment—for several months in c\ery year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern¬ 
ment of lilUia which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan¬ 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense, a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene¬ 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con¬ 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri¬ 
tish sovereign *ple over the length and breadth 
of the country/’ * 

The foundation stones of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, whey. Ilis Majesty said:--“It is my 
desire that the pluming and designing of the 
public buildiugs to be erected will be con¬ 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and caie 
so that the new creation may lx* in every way 
worthy of this ancient and beautiful city.” 
►Subsequently a fc>\vn-pl$nning committee was 
appointed—consisting of Captain G. S. C. 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr. .1 A. Brodie and 
E. L. Lutyens, members—to advise on the 
choice of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital. With they* was afterwards asso¬ 
ciated Mr. V. -Lanchcster. The terms of their 
original engagement (subsequently icneucd) 
wen*, staled* by tfic Under Secretary of State 
to dc :—“The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling and* living expenses, 
and the following fees for a five months' 
engagement:—Captain tyivinton, 500 guineas ; 
Mr. Brodie, 1750 guineas; Mr. Lutyens, l,50(j, 
guineas. The Secretary } of State has also 
undertaken to refund to the Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. Brodif’s salary 
for the period of the absence.” 

Delhi* and its environs. —In their fli*l 
report, dated from Simm, 13th June 1912, the 
Committee explain that, in Mealing with the 
choice of a site, they felt that the following 
consideration® were paramount and must 
receive |hc closest and most continual atten¬ 
tion :— (a) Health ami sanitation, (b) water- 
supply and irrigation 'Anpply, (c) the provision 
of ample room for expansion, ( d ) An extent 
pf Jand suitable for the location of buildings 


of various characters and sizos and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds—To be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the new city and 15 square miles for the 
Cantonment—( e) Cost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 
( f) facility for external and internal communi¬ 
cation, 0j) Civil and Military requirements. 

On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable site. To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of Ihe Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan¬ 
tages. The area is, for example, upwind and 
upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remains of the Delhis of the past 
do not cumber the ground. While the external 
communications might need improvement, 
the tract, is faiily well served by existing rail¬ 
ways. Loads and canals and the internal 
communication could bo made convenient 
without excessive expenditure, and a good 
deal of money has already been spent on the 
area. But its disadvantages were found to 
lie overwhelming. The site is too small and 
much of the land is liable to Hooding. Simi¬ 
larly, the. western slope of the hills to the south 
of Delhi tin* Naraiana plain was found un¬ 
suitable, mainly because it caifnot be. consi¬ 
dered to be Delhi, is destitute of historical 
associations, and is shut out from all view of 
Delhi. 

Southern site chosen.— The Committee 
Dually selected a site on the (‘astern slopes of 
the hills to the. south of Delhi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupied by the Delhis of the past. 
They describe it as follows :—“ (Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village; of Malcha, 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shali- 
jalian’s Delhi on the left Dlls the space between 
the ridge and the river. Following down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Jndra 
Prastha, lluniayun’s fort, liumayun’s tomb 
and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in a con¬ 
tinuous progress to the rocky eminence on 
which Ghiyasuddiu Tuglilak erected his for¬ 
tress city. On the right, the Lai lvot, the 
Kutb, the Kiln Ltai Prithora, Siri and Jahan- 
panah complete the. circle of the. monuments 
of ancient Delhis. .The mid space in the fore 
ground is filled by Sufdar .Ian’s Mausoleum 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey Singh’s gnomons 
and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes.” 
The land chosen is free from liability to ilood, 
has a natural drainage, and is not man worn. 
It, is not cumbered with monuments and tombs 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi 

Healthiness of Site.— In February, 1913, 
a Committee consisting of Surg.-General Sir 
C. V. Lukin, Mr. H. T. Keeling, A.MI.0K., 
and Major J. C. llobcrtson, i.M.s., wa-? appoint¬ 
ed to consider the comparative healthiness 
of the northern and southern sites. Their 
report, dated 4th March, 1913, states that “ the 
Committee, after giving full consideration 
to the various points discussed in the above 
note, is bound to advise the Government of 
India that no doubt can exist as to the superior 
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healthiness of the southern site, tlio medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over¬ 
whelming when compared with those of the 
northern site." 

Report on Northern Site. —In tho samo 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre¬ 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in' December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian 
career, had read a paper before the Indian 
section of the ltoyai Society of Arts in Condon, 
lu which ho set forth plans for building the 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna. This paper aroused considerable at¬ 
tention in England : and its publication syn¬ 
chronised with some lettcis and articles in the 
press in India expressing a preference for the 
northern site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com¬ 
mittee themselves experienced on their first 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated some predelie- 
tions which the Committee had at one time 
felt and later abandoned. The Town Plan¬ 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to ie\iew 
once more, and in greater detail, the arguments 
for and against the northern site. They came 
to the conclusion that:—“The soil is poor 
on the northern site as compared with tho 
southern. The southern site is already healthy 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require¬ 
ments will never be satisfactory. If the north¬ 
ern site is to be made healthy, this involves 
going outside the site itself ami making the 
neighbourhood healthy also. The building 
land to the south is generally good. On the 
north to be used at all it has in places to be 
raised at considerable cost. There is no really 
BUitable healthy site tor a cantonment in proxi¬ 
mity to a city on the northern site. The exi¬ 
gencies of fitting in file requirements to the 
limited area of the northern site endanger 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement. 
The result of placing a city on the northern 
site appears to the Committee to be the e ra¬ 
tion of a bad example in place of a good one.’ 

Final Town-Planning Report- -The final 
report of the Town-Planning Committee, 
with a plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th 
March, 1910. The central point of interest 
in the lay-out, which gi\es the motif of the 
whole in Government House, the Council 
Chamber and the large b'oek of Secretariats. 
This Government centre 1ms been given a 
position at Jtaisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Advantage is taken of the height 
of this hill and it is linked with the high ground 
behind so as to appear a spur of the ridge it¬ 
self. Behind the hill a raised platform or 
forum would be built. This will be llankcd 
by the largo blocks of Secretariat buildings 
and terminated at its western cud by the mass 
of Government House and the Council Cham¬ 
ber, with its wide flight of steps, portico and 
dome. The forum will be approached by 
Inclined ways with easy gradients on both its 
north and south sides. The main access to 
It is from the last. Tho axis of the main 
avenue centres on the north-west gate of In- 
drap&t nearly due east of Government House, 


Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
where the broad avenue enters the Govern¬ 
mental centre and where the great stairways 
are set, the view is towards'the east. “Bight 
and left the roadAVays go and weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people.” 

Behind Government House to tho west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
general buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate, beyond these again, on the ridge itself, 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of tho 
stones for roads and buildings may be cut. 
Above this and behind it will lie the reservoir 
and its tower which will be trcatqd so as to 
break tho sky line of the ridge. To the east 
of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
forecourt defined by trees and linked on to 
the great main avenue or parkway which 
leads to lndrapat. Across this main axis, 
and at right angles to it, will run the avenue 
to the railway station. This will terminate 
in the railway station, the post otficc and 
business quarters at its northern end, and in 
the Cathedral at its southern extremity. 

To the south-east will lie tho park area in 
which stand the ancient monuments of Safdar 
Jung's Makhbara and the Lodi tombs. Ibis 
area can be. developed gradually as the city 
expands and lias need of public institutions 
of various kinds. The axis running north¬ 
east from the Secretariat buildings to tie rail¬ 
way station and towards th<^ Jama Masjid 
will form the principal business approach to 
the present city/ At the railway citation a 
place, will be laid out around which will be 
grouped the administrative and municipal 
offices, the hanks, the shops and the hotels. 
On this place the past officers placed in sym¬ 
metrical relation to the railway .station. 

The processional route will lead down from 
the railway station, due south to the point 
where it is intersected Hy thCfUiaiit east to west 
axis. Here round a place will be gathered 
the buildings of the Oriental Institute, the 
.Museum, the Library and the Imperial Be¬ 
en’ d Office. To the south-west of the railway 
station xvill lie the houses of the local adminis¬ 
tration and the residences of the European 
clerks. 

Due south of the forum thb residence of the 
Cominander-iii-Chicf will be placed, Btfdnd 
about the Viceregal estate and the forum lies 
the ground destined for the residences of the 
Member’* of Council, fhc Secretaries and other 
ediidals of lift Government of India. To the 
south-west of Government House lies the club. 
To the south of the dub a low ridge divides 
the traet«into two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side is designed for a racc-covrse, the 
ridge itself offering l imusual fucilitics for 
locating stands and sel'ing the races. 

Communications. —The avenues range 
from 300 feet to 60 feet with the exception 
of the main avenue .cast of the Secretariat 
buildings where a pari&yay widUi of 440 feet 
has been allowed. Toe principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right anglu to the main east to west a,xls. 
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Others form part of a system ruiming from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
Commander-in-chief’s residence, and from both 
the latter to the commemorative column, 
lying on the axis between Indrapat and Gov¬ 
ernment House is tlie focal point of the roads 
and avenues on the parkway. 

A lake which can be obtained by river treat¬ 
ment is shown on the plan. The lay-out. has 
been made independent of the water eJFect, 
but the Committee think that its ultimate 
creation will enhance enormously the beauties 
and general amenities of the new capital : and 
it should and would become an integral por¬ 
tion of the design now submitted. 

The report contains lengthy recommenda¬ 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, se¬ 
wages system, parks and communications. It 
is imperative, it says:—"that a complete scheme 
of railway arrangements designed to serve 
the whole; of the capital, both olel and ne;\v, 
should be, an essential feature of the lay-out 
of the; Imperial City, and this impoitant matter 
should not he. left to he settleel when it is too 
late to deal with it.” lUit the expense of the; 
proposed central station is prohibitive, anel 
for some time it will he possible only to carry 
out that scheme in part, room be'ing left for 
the later development of the station. 

Style of Architecture .-— 1 The controversy 
over the sites has been excelled in keenness 
by a prolonged discussion as to the style of 
architecture to he adopted in th“ chief build¬ 
ings of this city. It has been urged on the 
one hand that a European style should he 
adopted to symbolise Hritish Hide; in India, 
and on the other that. he*re* is a rare chance 
for showing Hritish sympathy with Indian 
ideals by selecting Indian master builders 
to civato an Indian capital. The result is 
likely to he a compromise between these two 
extremes, though every encouragement, is to 
be given to Indian craftsmen and builders. 

For the temporary accommodation of the 
Government of India during the five years 
the building of the new capital is expected to 
occupy, an area has been select cal along the 
Allpur Hoad, between the preseuit civil station 
of Delhi and tHo Kidge. The; early idea that 
many of the ollicials should live* under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo¬ 
rary ollk'cs anel residences. The architecture 
ami method of construct ion arc similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition buildings at Allaha¬ 
bad in 1910; hut. the buildings are expected 
to outlast the transitional period for which 
they are intended. They will subsequently 
he an asset of some value, the site they occupy 
becoming a suburb of the* capital. 

Chief Commissioner Appointed.— On 

October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative, enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner. Mr. \V. M. Hailey, 


1. e.s. The Delhi district of the Punjab, rom 
which this enclave was entirely taken was 
consisted of three tahsils or subdivisions anti 
the enclave was formed byuhe central tahsils, 
that of Delhi, and by such part of the southern 
talisil, Hallabgarh, as was comprised within 
the limits of the police post of Mahrauli. The 
Delhi tahsil lias an area of 429 square miles 
and the police pout serves a hilly area of 128 
square miles, bringing up the total extent of 
the enclave to 557 square miles. On the basis 
of (he* last Census figures the population of 
this area is some 392,000, of whom close upon 
233,000 are within the municipal limits of 
Delhi City. 

Cost of the Scheme.— -The only published 
statement about the estimated cjst. of new 
Delhi is a tentative estimate, of four millions 
sterling contained in the Government of India’s 
original despatch As regards the acquisition 
of land, the* only published statement is that 
contained in the latest Financial Statement, 
in which it. was estimated that on the; revised 
e stimates an amount of about 13 lakhs would 
have been spent during the year 1912-13 on 
that puriKise. No statement has been made 
what will be spent during the current year on 
land acquisition. 

Two Cathedral Schemes —On October 

2, a letter was published in The Times from the 

bishop of Calcutta on the piovision of a Cathe¬ 
dral at Delhi. He appealed for £50,000 in addi¬ 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Empwor: *‘1 he*artily 
approve* of the pfojcct. to build a Catln'dral in 
the* new city of Delhi. 1 trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene¬ 
rous ie*sponse, so that in due time the capital 
of India may possess a Catheural which in design 
and character will testify to the life and energy 
of the Anglican Church and be worthy of its 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to conic.” ^I’he Indian Church 
Aid Association haVb'received s<*vcral contri¬ 
butions towards the building fund for the 
proposed Cathedral Church, in response to 
the appeal of the Bishop ot Calcutta. Cheques 
may he sent to the Secretary, Indian Church 
Aid Association, Church House, Westminister, 
S. W. and Crossed Lloyds Bank, St. James’s 
Street, S. W. t 

A Roman Catholic Cathedral is a'so projected 
anel Father Haul Hughes, O.M.C., has been 
touring India collecting money f{>r the Cathed¬ 
ral Fund. According to the tisaminer, ** the 
erection of rgCatholic Cathedral in Delhi will 
be an epoch in Indian history, whose issues it 
is difficult to forecast—so fraught arc they 
with big contingencies—and the projected 
sanctuary ought to be of a magnificence in 
keeping with the Imperial ideals cherish 
for a converted contii r mt.” , 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen¬ 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi¬ 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed tin* 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-Geueral- 
ship and the Supreme CoiyT in Bengal and 
within seven years at tile end of the same de¬ 
cade, the first newspaper was started iu Cal¬ 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news¬ 
paper, The Times , which came into "existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal¬ 
cutta cloudy, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by the “Times of India” with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the ease in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Piassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should ha\e thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five* years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette wlffcli is better known from the name 
of its founder as Ricky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spifit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made liis paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Micky’s, though they 
did not fortunalfly ris. bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkarn, which came, into existence 
only a little later, and both arc now represented 
by The Indian Daily^ News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1860. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Betwal Gazetle of €780, and one of these, The 
Cafnitta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour¬ 
ishes still as tyc official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. ,u 

From its commencement tlft* press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 
rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of riipparcntly thejmost trivial character 
affecting its? servants. /jFrom 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe; with¬ 
out trial and oil short notice, whilst? several 
more were censured qnd had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley, 
Government promulgatol stringent rules for 
the public preis and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
pul^ication, the penalty for offending against 
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these rules to be immediate deportation. Theso 
regulations continued iu force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to tin status 
of tin; press, for hence forward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly hut steadily to. 
join the. ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one, of the ablest ami best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem¬ 
porarily occupied Hasting’s place, ho was de¬ 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amheist and still more Lord William 
Bentinek were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac¬ 
tically free, though there existed certain regu¬ 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
C’lare who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter lo enforce them. Metcalfe who suc¬ 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinek, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India iu 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was startl'd towards 
tli(‘ close of 1838 by the hading merchants 
of Bombay, and which in 1801 changed its 
name to the Times of India. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to tlie improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the riso 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news¬ 
paper in any Indian language was the Samaehar 
Durpan started by the famous Seramporc 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marsh man in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage¬ 
ment. from Hastings who allowed it to circu¬ 
late through the post office at one-fourth tho 
usual rates. This was followed in 3822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samaehar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far tho 
largest part, of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the. Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
► the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 3858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former di{J not show a great 
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rise in the next generation, but the rise in in¬ 
fluence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like ltobcrt Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. During Lord Lytfcon’s vice¬ 
royalty a reactionary policy was pursued to¬ 
wards the vernacular press which was res¬ 
trained by a special Act passed in 1878. With 
the advent of Lord Itipon in 1880, the Press 
Act of Lytton was repealed in 1882. The 
influence of the native press especially grew 
to be very great, and its circulation too re¬ 
ceived a great fillip. This may be said to have 
gone on till 1897, when India entered upon 
a disastrous cycle of years during which plague 
and famine gave rise to grave political dis¬ 
content which found exaggeiated expression 


in the native press, both in the vernacular 
and in English. The deterioration in the tone 
of a section of tho press became accentuated 
as years w r ont on and prosecutions for sedition 
had little effect in checking the sinister influence. 

In 1910 Lord Minto passed a Press Act ap¬ 
plicable, not like Lytton’s Act, to the peccant 
part, alone, but like Canning’s measure, to the 
entire press. This measure is having the 
desired effect inasmuch as it has undoubtedly 
checked seditious writing in all the provinces 
where it had previously been most rife. One 
marked effect of the Act has been to increase 
the influence and circulation of the moderate 
papers. There is some tendency, as in Eastern 
Bengal, to evade the Act by the secret produc¬ 
tion and dissemination of seditious leaflets. 








Books. 

Province. 


Printing 

Presses. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Periodi¬ 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language*. 

Bengal 

., 


606 

96 

180 

409 

2,523 

United Provinces 



474 

108- 

102 

370 

1,727 

Punjab 



274 

98 

83 

48 

1,^60 

North-West Frontier Province 


20 

3 

2 

.... 

A .... 

Burma 

.. ' 


104 

45 

51 

26 

n 402 

Central Provinces and Berar 


84 

17 

10 

24 

, 120 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


180 

44 

15 

31 

503 

Ajmer-Merwara 



9 

2 

6 

1 

27 

Coorg 



1 

.... 

1 

.n.-. 

.... 

Madras 



583 

104 

1,109 

522 

1,889 

Bombay 



416 

141 

283 

87 

1,512 


Total, 1910-11 


2,751 

658 

1,902 

1,578 

10,063 


f1909-10 


2,736 

726 

829 

2,112 

9,934 


| 1908-9 


2,594 

738 

895 

’.,687 

8,345 


1 1907-8 


2,571 

753 

1,062 

1,524 

7,095 


| 1906-7 


2,490 

744 

973 

1,589 

8,126 

Totals 

..<{ 1905-6 


2,380 

747 

793 

i 411 

7,644 


| 1904-5 


2,252 

713 

747 

1,321 

7,023 


| 1903-4 


2,139 

709 

719 

1,294 

6,824 


1 1902-3 


2,156 

057 

613 

1,384 

7,284 


L1901-2 


2,193 

708 

575 

1,312 

7,081 
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The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908, was passed in view of the close con¬ 
nexion between #ie perpetration of outrages 
by means of explosives and the publication 
of criminal incitements in certain newspapers. 
The Act deals only with incitements to murder, 
to offences under the Explosive Substances 
Act, 1908, and to acts of •violence. It gives 
power in such cases to confiscate the printing 
press used in the production of the newspaper, 
and to stop the lawful issue of the newspaper. 
The procedure adopted in the Act follows the 
general lines of that provided in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure for dealing with public 
nuisances, with the addition that the final 
order of the magistrate directing the forfeiture 
of the pre^l is appealable to the High Court 
within 15 days. It is further provided that 
no action can bo taken against, a press save 
on the application of a Local Government. 
When an order of forfeiture has been made 
by the magistrate, but only in that case, the 
Local Government is empowered to annul 
the declaration made by the printer and pub¬ 
lisher of the newspaper under the Press and 
Itegistration of Books Act 1867, and there¬ 
after neither that newspaper nor any other 
which is the same in substance can be published 
without a breach of the law. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept- within the limits of legitimate discus¬ 
sion. 

The Act deim, not only <$vith incitements, 
to murdenoand acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors f§pm their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi¬ 
duals. $ „ 

The different sections of-the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (iii) control over the importa¬ 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news- 
jpapegs, boo£p, or* 1 other documents wherever 

As regards the first of thesis objects, it is 
laid down that proprietors of printing presses 
making a declaration forithe first time under 
section 4 of the Press and fiegistraoion of Books 


Act, 1867, shall give security, which may; 
however, be dispensed with by the magistrate 
at his discretion ; that the proprietors of presses 
established before the passing of the Act may 
similatly be required to give security if and 
when they arc guilty of printing objectionable 
matter of the description to which the Act 
applies; and that, where security has been 
deposited, Local Governments may declare 
such security forfeit where it appears to them 
that the press has been used for printing or 
publishing such objectionable matter. When 
the initial security so deposited has thus been 
forfeited, the deposit .^.further security in a 
larger sum is rcquiredj«BBpro a fresh declaration 
can be made under SwWmn 4 of tho Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, if thereafter 
the press is again used for printing or publish¬ 
ing objectionable matter the further security 
deposited and the press itself may be declared 
forfeit. 

Control over publishers of newspapers, the 
second main object of the Act, is provided for 
in a similar manner. The keeping of a print¬ 
ing press and the publishing of a newspaper 
without depositing security when required are 
punishable with the penalties prescribed for 
failure to make the declarations required by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Tress and Begistration 
of Books Act, 1867. 

Other provisions deal with the cases of books 
or pamphlets printed out of India or secretly 
in India. The more efficient control over the 
importation and transmission by post of ob¬ 
jectionable matter of the. kind described in tho 
Act is given by empowering the customs and 
post office authorities to detain and examine 
packages suspected of containing such matter, 
and to submit them for the orders of the Local 
Government. 

The fourth object of tho Act is attained by 
authorising the Local Government to declare 
forfeit any newspaper, book or other document 
which appears to it to contain matter of tho 
prohibited description, and upon such a decla¬ 
ration the Act empowers tho police to seize 
such articles and to search for the same. 

In any case in wliich an order of forfeiture 
is passed by the Local Government, an appli¬ 
cation may be made to the High Court on the 
question of fact whether the matter objected 
to is, or is not, of the nature described in the 
Act. For the most part the object of the Act 
has been secured, as regards the local press, 
without recourse to the power of confiscating 
security. 
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Famine 

Famine in India is the inevitable accom- 
panlment of economic conditions which leave 
the bulk of the people dependent on the soil 
for their means of livelihood. It is intensified, 
bccauso the produce of the soil over the greater 
part of India is dependent on a short rainy 
season, and the rains arc erratic and subject 
to violent fluctuations. It falls with excep¬ 
tional severity on India because the soil is 
divided into a multitude of petty holdings, 
tilled by people without any capital, living 
for the most part from hand to mouth, and 
amongst whom credit ceases to exist as soon 
the rains fail. lutfjlter agricultural coun¬ 
tries there are goo(WP»ons and bad; but 
there is none other, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of China, where in a famine year millions 
of acres may not yield so much as a blade of 
grass, except under artificial irrigation. The 
conclusion to bo drawn from these conditions 
Is that for many years to come India must be 
susceptible to famine. The shock of famine 
may bo mitigated by the spread of railways, 
by the development of irrigation, the growth 
of manufacturing industry, and the improve¬ 
ment of rural credit. Thcro is evidcnco that 
all these forces are tending greatly to reduce 
the social and economic disturbance caused 
by a failure of the rains. But they cannot 
entirely remove it. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

At one time there was a general tendency 
to attribute famine in Tndia entirely to the 
effect of British rule. In the golden age of 
India, we w r cre told—-whenever it may have 
been—famine was unknown. But India had 
been drained of its resources of food by the 
railways, the people had been impoverished 
by the land revenue demand, and the country 
as a whole had been rendered less capable of 
meeting a failure of rains by the “ Drain ” 
caused by the Home Charges (qr). These 
fallacies have disappeared under the in¬ 
exorable logic of facts. A better knowledge of 
Indian history has shown that famines were 
frequent under Nativo rule, and frightful when 
they came. “ In 1630,” says Sir William 
Hunter, in the History of British India, “ a 
calamity fell upon Gujarat which enables us 
to realise the terrible meaning of the word 
famine in India under Native rule. Whole 
Cities and districts were left bare of inhabit¬ 
ants.” In 1631 a Dutch merchant reported 
that Only eleven of the 200 families at Swally 
survived. He found tho road thence to Surat 
covered with bodies, decaying on the highway, 
where they died, there being none to bury' 
them. In Surat, that great and crowdcjl city, 
he could hardly see any living persons ; but 
“ tho corpses at the corner of the streets lie 
twenty together, nobody burying them. Thirty 
thousand had perished in the town alone. 
Pestilonce followed famine.” Further his¬ 
torical ovidence was adduced by Sir Theodore 
Morrison, in his volume on the Economic 
Transition of India. The “ Drain ” theory 
has been exploded. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil¬ 
lages, they have made the reserves, where they 
exist, available for the whole of India. In 


in India. 

India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine, and the task 
of the State is confined to providing tho means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of recent famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point, because that induced 
tho first great and organised effort to combat 
distress through State agency. It affected 
180,000 square miles and 47,500,COO people. 
The Bengal Government was a little slow in 
appreciating the need for action, but later 
food was poured into the district in prodigious 
quantities. Thirty-five million units were 
relieved (a unit is one person supported for 
one day) at a cost of Rs. 05 lakhs. Tho mor¬ 
tality was very heavy, and it is estimated that, 
a million people, or one-third of tho population, 
died in Orissa alone. This was followed by 
the Madras famine of 1866, and the famin 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Mar war, which was such a distinguishing 
feature of the famine of 1899-1900; it is esti¬ 
mated that out of a total population of a million 
and a half in Marwar, one million emigrated. 
There was famine in Bchar in 1873-7% then 
carao the great South Indian Famine of 1876-78. 
This afUicted Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad 
and Bombay for two years,‘and in <ihe second 
year extended to parts of the Central and 
United Provinces and to a small tract in the 
Punjab. The total area affected was 257,000 
square miles and the population 58,500,000. 
Warned by the excessive expenditure in Bcliar 
and actuated by the desire to secure economy, 
the Government, relief programme was not 
entirely successful. T.he excess mortality in 
this famine is said to have been 5,250,000 in 
British territory alone. Throughout British 
India 700,000,000 units were relieved at a cost 
of Rs. 8£ crorcs. Charitable contributions 
from Great Britain and the Colonies aggregated 
Rs. 84 lakhs. * 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this faminc r showed* the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised 
basis. Tho first great Famine Commission, 
which sat under the presidency of Sir Richard 
Strachey, elaborated ihc Famine Codes, which, 
amended to meet, later experience, form the 
basis of the famine relief system to-day. They 
recommended (l) that, employment should 
be given on the relief works to the able-bodied, 
at a wage sufficient for support, on the condi¬ 
tion of performing aVsuitable tack; and (2) 
that gratuitous Relief Should be given in their 
villages or In poor houses to those who are 
unable' to work. They recommended that 
the food supply should be left to private agency, 
except where that was unequal to the demands 
upon it. They advi^ that the land-owning 
classes should be assisted by loans, and by 
general suspensions of revenue in proportion 
to the crop v failure. In sending a provisional 
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famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main¬ 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the diftv of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, ana were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles wero affected, with a population of 
69,600,000. The numbers relieved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Its. 71 crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Its. crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 13 crorc. The 
charitable-relief fund amounted to about Its. 13 
crore, of which Rs. 11 crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,00ir The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission, or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, J#rar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjal? famine was acute : 
it was Intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the %holc of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The* wat Arp supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine, had 
been unknown-for so many years that the loca¬ 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the peoi^e hero being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it- was too late 
tt^save lim. A very large area in the Native 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a hcjyde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. Fo# these reason* 
relief had to bo given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 erdres 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 cjores. The famine was 
also mark<»cl by a widespread acceptance by 
Native States of the efuty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supremo 
responsibility* of saving human lire. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3£ crores, the 
Native states did a great deal to bring their 
administration into rift with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva¬ 
tion wore insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
, 0^ cholera, and the, devastating epidemic of 


malaria which followed the advent of the rains, 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis¬ 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces¬ 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa¬ 
ration of a largo and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi¬ 
nimum wage was abolished in the ease of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

Success of the new policy. 

The effectiveness of this machinery was 
partly demonstrated during the three lean 
years which followed the great famine in the 
Bombay Presidency, But it received its 
most conspicuous demonstration when the 
rains failed in the United Provinces in 1907-08. 
Moral strategy was practiced here on an un¬ 
precedented scale, tagai loans being granted 
with the greatest liberality. The effect of these 
measures was succinctly indicated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
Sir John Uewett, in a speech in summarising 
his administration prior to his departure in 
Lngland in March 1912. He showed that in the 
autumn harvest of 1907 there was a shortage 
of 4 million tons of foodgrains and in the spring 
harvest a shortage of 3 million tons, giving a 
total of seven million tons, or the food sup¬ 
plies for the Province for nine months and 
an economic loss of £38 million pounds. The 
Government advanced £1J million to culti¬ 
vators for temporary purposes and large sums 
for wells and permanent irrigation. The 
whole of this sum was repaid except fifty-four 
thousand pounds remitted owing to a second 
bad season and twenty-five thousand pounds 
then outstanding. By common consent a 
great famine had never been met vvitli less 
loss and suffering to the, people, and two years 
later hardly a trace of it remained. In 1911 
the rainfall failed over a considerable area 
in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency and 
again in 1912 in the Ahmednagar District of 
the Bombay Deccan and both these partial 
failures demonstrated that the shock of famine 
is far less severe now, owing to the increased 
resourcefulness of the people, than it was so 
late as 1899. 

The Government of India is now in posses¬ 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern¬ 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro¬ 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped Into relief 
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circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works arc then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poorhouses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved front the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances arc made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re¬ 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui¬ 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera, 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma¬ 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. Recent experiences go to show 
that never again will the Government of India 
be compelled to distribute relief on the tre¬ 
mendous scale demanded in 1899-1000. The 
high prices of produce have given the culti¬ 
vators considerable resources, the extension 
Of Irrigation has protected a larger area, and 
tyb0pr has become more mobile, utilising to 
the full the increasing industrialism of the 
country. For instance, in 1911 the rains in 
Gujarat failed completely, yet there was 
little demand for relief works, and tlie neces¬ 
sities of ttic cultivators were rather for fodder 
for their cattle than for money or food for 
themselves. Various schemes are now under 
consideration for the establishment of fodder 
reserves in the villages. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma¬ 
chinery lor the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa¬ 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec¬ 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 


Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from ^oans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there shquld be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Its. 1£ crores annually, or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission {qv) an elaborate 
programme of protective irrigation* works is 
being constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine.susceptible district 
in India—and In the Central Provinces*. When 
these arc completed, the shock of drought 
will be immensely reduced. 

The Indian Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi¬ 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous heip.T> With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja, of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs, in Government {’ccurities, 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. This Trust has now swollen 
to Rs. 28 lakhs, chiefly from gifts, by the found 
er’s family. It is vested in trustees drawn 
from all parts of India, and is freely used in 
an emergency. Substantial grants were given 
for the Bombay relief fund in lftll, and for 
the relief o! the distress in Ahmednagar (Bom¬ 
bay Deccan) in 1912.'" T 
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Before the (fid of tlie last century the co¬ 
operative movement had proved so success¬ 
ful in its attempt at regenerating rural liie in 
countries with such diverse conditions as Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Switzerland, and Ireland, that 
enthusiasts like Mr. Wolff, social workers like 
the late General Booth, and Indian adminis¬ 
trators like Sir William Wcdderbum were 
anxious to introduce the movement in India 
to improve the economic and moral conditions 
of the Indian ryot. More than sixty per cont. 
of the vast population of India subsists on 
agriculturo and the majority of these millions 
generally live trom hand to mouth. The ryot’s 
occupation is healthy and productive, and lie 
is proverbially honest and straightforward 
in his dealings, except when years of famine 
and hardship make him entity and recalci¬ 
trant, as in the Satara and Ahmcdnagar dis¬ 
tricts of Bombay Presidency. Owing to his 
poverty, however, he has to contract heavy 
debts to meet occasional expenses for the im¬ 
provement of his land or for ceremonial pur¬ 
poses and he has therefore to seek the assist¬ 
ance of the local money-lender, who is usually 
a Bania or a Marwari, and is known as the 
Sowcar or the Maliajan. The rates of interest 
on such advances vary from province to pro¬ 
vince and even in different parts of a province. 
The average rate ruling throughout Bombay 
Presidency is lower than In most other pro¬ 
vinces and there are again variations in the 
rate in tho^ Presidency itself; it is 6 to 12 
per cent, in Gujarat and 9 is 12 to 24 per 
cent. parts of the Deccan, while it rises to 
the enormous figure of 50 per cent, in several 
tracts. In addition to charging these excessive 
rates the Sowcar extorts money under various 
pretexts and takes from the needy borrower 
bonds on which heavy stamp duties are payable. 
Ono of the chief causes of the ryot’s poverty 
is that owing to the absence of security and 
his short-sighte-iness ftyc to want of education 
he does not as a rule’ collect and lay by his 
savings but fritters away his small earnings 
In extravagant and unproductive expenditure 
on the purc/iasc of trinkets and ornaments 
and oil marriage and other ceremonies. In 
some cases he hoards coins under the ground 
with the likelihood that on his death the money 
is lost to his family for good. This absence 
«f thrift And the habit of dependence in case 
of difficulty on the Government or on the Sow- 
car arc th% banc of his life. A Co-operative 
Society would change ^all this inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he would feel in being 
its member. Thus the chronic poverty and 
indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist afford 
a very good field foi l the introduction of co¬ 
operative methods, especially as his work is 
of a productive character likely to enable him 
to earn a -better living under circumstances 
njore favourable than they arc at* present. 

First Scheme proposed.— The question 
of introducing co-operation among the agri¬ 
cultural classes in India was first taken up in 
the early nineties when Sir W- Wodderbum 
I$eparcd a scheme d Agricultural Banks which 


was approved of by Lord Bipon’s Go\ eminent 
but was not sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. The matter was not again taken Up 
until about fifteen years later wdien Lord Wen- 
lock’s Government iu Madras deputed one 
of its ablest officers Mr. F. A. (now Sir Fre¬ 
derick) Nicholson to report on the advisability 
of starting Land Banks in the Presidency for 
the relief of the agriculturists. Sir Frederick 
had prepared himself by a thorough study of 
Agricultural Banks and Co-operative Societies 
and had visited many European countries to 
see for himself the various developments of 
the co-operative movement. Ho was also 
conversant with tiic special conditions of the 
Presidency where there had been in existence 
an institution called the Mddhi, which corres¬ 
ponded in some respects to the Village Popular 
Banks in European countries. Though these 
institutions provided cheap local capital to 
the agriculturists the spirit of co-operation was 
lacking in them. This want was supplied in 
early times by the Village Panchayats which 
showed to what extent communal life and 
ideas of local self-government had developed 
in India. Sir I< rcdcrick, after thoroughly going 
into the conditions of the Presidency, sub¬ 
mitted an exhaustive report to Government 
suggesting that the formation of Co-operative 
Societies was the only method which could 
conquer agricultural indebtedness. The report 
surveyed the growth of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in European countries, tho conditions 
favourable to its development in India, if in¬ 
troduced, and tho difficulties to be encountered 
in introducing it and making it a success here. 
Finally it contained, for the consideration of 
Government, a draft Bill for the organisation 
of Co-operative .Societies. Sir Fredrick pleaded 
for concessions to be given to the Societies— 
such as exemption from the income tax and 
remission of the stamp duty—as he felt that 
it would bo possible to attract tho people to 
the new movement only if Government showed 
its active sympathy towards it at the commence¬ 
ment. Jic ended with a fervent appeal to the 
non-official community “ to find a llaiffciscn’* 
who would help the ryots of this country in 
achieving results equal to those obtained by 
Kaiffeisen’s noble efforts in Germany. Un¬ 
fortunately the report was not received favour¬ 
ably cither by the non-official public or by the 
Government of Madras, and no action was 
taken on its suggestions. 

Commission of 1901— The next few 
years saw two of the W'orst famines that India 
has ever suffered from and in 1901, 1/5rd Cur- 
zoi? appointed a Commission to rcpoit on the 
measures to be adopted in future to prevent 
famines and to protect the ryot from their 
ravages. The Commission laid stress on the 
proper working of the Agricultural Loans, and 
Imnd Improvement Acts under which takavi 
advances are made to cultivators. This system 
was given a long trial in the years previous 
to the great famines as well as during the ten 
years succeeding the 1899-1900 famine. But 
it is acknowledged on all hands that the system 
Sms been a failure, as it is clear that it is not 
plenty of cheap capital only which will raise 
the agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, 
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but capital combined with habits of thrift 
and self-help, which habits it obviously docs 
not inculcate. The Commission also recom¬ 
mended that the principal moans of resisting 
famines was by strengthening the moral back¬ 
bone of the agriculturist and it expressed its 
View that the introduction of co-operation in 
rural areas was one of those means which 
would improve his moral fibre. 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act.— These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Frederick 
Nicholson at its head to investigate the* ques¬ 
tion and a lie port, following the original Madras 
Report in the main, was submitted to Govern¬ 
ment. Sir Anthony (now Ixml) Macdonell 
was at the same time making experiments 
on similar lines in the United Provinces with 
satisfactory results. All these activities, liow- 
ovcr, took a practical shape only when Lord 
Curzon, with his zeal for getting things done 
which made him famous in India, took up the 
question in all earnestness ami his Government, 
introduced in the Supreme Legislative Council 
a Bill to provide for the constitution and con¬ 
trol of Co-operative ►Societies. The main 
provisions of the Bill which became the Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies’ Act (Act X of 1904) 
were: — 

(1) That any leu persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste may be registered as a Co-operative 
Society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a Society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and 
loans from non-members, Government and 
other co-operativo societies and to distribute 
money thus obtained by way of loans to mem¬ 
bers or, with the special permission of the Regis¬ 
trar, to other Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(3) The organization and control of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies in every Presidency 
were pub under the charge of a Special Govern¬ 
ment Officer called the Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every Society were to 
bo audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff called the Auditor of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(5) The liability of a member of a Society 
was to be unlimited in the case of a rural so¬ 
ciety. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid on the pro¬ 
fits of a rural society but the protits were, to 
be carried at the enil of the year to the Re¬ 
serve Fund, although when this fund iiad grown 
beyond certain limits fixed under the byc-la^vs, 
a bonus might, bo distributed to tho members. 

(7) In the case of Urban Societies no divi¬ 
dend was payable until one-fourth of the 
profits in a year were carried to the Roserve 
fund. 

There were a few glaring defects in the Act 
and these came to be recognised by the official 
class as the movement progressed. 

Soon after the passing of the Act the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed some of their best officers 
as Registrars with full powers to organise, 


register and control the management of so¬ 
cieties. In the early stages of the working 
of this Act Government loans were freely given, 
especially in the Bombay Presidency, and the 
response to the organising work Of the Regis¬ 
trars was gradual and steady throughout 
most parts of the country. 

Variety of Societies.— 'There was a great 
variety of types among the societies started 
in different provinces, and some Registrars 
adopted the “ Schulzc-Dclitzsch,” some the 
“ Raiffeisen,” and some the “ Luzzatti ” 
methods in their entirety. 'I lie, best course, 
as pointed out by Mr. AVolff, would have been 
to start a few model societies and leave the 
movement to develop on the lines which most 
suited the peculiar requirements an/l condi¬ 
tions of the country. Tho commonest typo 
was the unlimited liability society with a fee 
for membership and a small share capital, 
tho share-payments to bo made in instalments. 
In some cases the system insisted on compul¬ 
sory deposits from ‘members before entitling 
them to enjoy tho full privileges of member¬ 
ship. Tile Bombay system was entirely differ¬ 
ent, there being no share-capital but only a 
membership-fee. Part of the working capital 
was raised by deposits from members and other 
local sympathisers but the bulk of it was ob¬ 
tained by loans from Government ami other 
C’o-operativo Societies. In all tho Presidencies 
the Government set apart every year a certain 
sum to be advanced as loans to newly-started 
Co-operative Societies usually up to an amount 
equal to the local deposits raised byjdicm. This 
practice, though necessary in the initial stages 
of the moment as stimulating the placing of 
deposits with societies, in other cases led to 
crooked means to secure deposits and some¬ 
times worked as a real hardship in poor dis¬ 
tricts. Jn the long run it proved a hindrance 
to the development of the co-operative spirit 
by having taught people to expect State aid 
for every new society. Happily State aid 
has now become an exception rather the rule 
and this withdrawal in\ no way hampers the 
growth of the movement on account of the 
rapid increase of financing agencies, Jiistriet 
and Provincial Central Banks—and of public 
confidence in the Societies. 

Typical Societies. —Th<$ Typical Rural 
Society in India corresponds to the “ Raif¬ 
feisen ” society, the management being gra¬ 
tuitous, the profits indivisible aud tile area ef 
work limited. Usually the Secretary, especi¬ 
ally if lie is, a bona'fide member of tho So¬ 
ciety, gets a monthly pay of Re. f i to Rs. 5 
with a bonus at^he ciur of the year equal to a 
fourth of the annual profits. In parts of coun¬ 
try there are villages where a few literate 
men may be found but most of these are hardly 
fit enough to undertake the responsible work 
of a Secretary, being practically ignorant of 
account keeping. In tlese cases fithlr the 
village school-master ori the village account¬ 
ant, known on tho Bombay side as tho Kul- 
karni or Talati, is appointed to tlyvpost with 
a remuneration a little higher than that paid 
to the Secretary who is a bona fide member. 
In some places, where agitable person is not 
available on this low pay, nciglftxmring so¬ 
cieties are grouped together with a whole¬ 
time, well-pakl, and competent Secretary, 
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This arrangement., which has its advantages, 
involves the drawback that the outsider work¬ 
ing as Sccreatry does not naturally feel as much 
interest about the Society’s working as a bona 
fide member does. 

Management. —The Managing Committee 
consists of 5 to 9 intelligent members of the 
Society, the Chairman bring usually the leading 
person in the village. The daily work of the 
Society is carried on by the Secretary, but the 
Managing Committee supervises his work and 
has alone the power to admit new members, 
to receive deposits, arrange for outside loans, 
grant loans to members and take notice of 
defaulters. The accounts of the Society are 
kept by the Secretary and the necessary forms, 
papers, Jud books are supplied from the l le- 
gislrar’s office to simplify the work of the Secre¬ 
tary. They an* kept according to the rules 
trained by the local governments and are open 
to inspection by important, local ofllcials and 
the Registrar and liis staff. They are audited, 
at least, once a year, by the Auditor of Co¬ 
operative Societies and inspected from time 
to time hy specially appointed Inspectors 
The loans are mostly gi\en on the security 
of two co-members, or, rarely , on the simple 


bond of the borrowor, but mortgages are taken 
occasionally, especially in the case of long- 
termed loans and loans for the liquidation 
of old debts. This featuro is noteworthy as 
real credit is not quite compatible with the true 
spirit of co-operation. At the Annual General 
Meeting, held within a month of the close of 
the Co-operative year the accounts arc sub¬ 
mitted, the balance-sheet passed and a new 
Managing Committee with, if necessary, a new 
chairman and Secretary is elected. As these 
meetings are informal other local topics of pub¬ 
lic utility are sometimes discussed. All the 
net profit's of the Society aie annually carried 
to the deserve Fund which most societies 
utilise as an addition to t.heir ordinary working 
capital. Stops are being taken in some parts 
of the country to stop this practice and to insist 
on the Reserve bring kept entirely apart from 
the working capital anil invested in Govern¬ 
ment securities or placed ns floating deposit 
in a reliable Central Hank. As, however, the 
class of people forming a Co-operative Society 
lm\e not thoroughly grasped the principle 
of oo-opovation it is dillicult. to convince them 
of tho advisability of keeping the Reserve 
distinct it om the Society’s ordinary working 
capital. 


Progress of the Movement. —The following statement shows the progress in Rural Cc 
operation up to 31st March 1912. 


Prc*inco or Presidency. 

• 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Rs. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Rs. 

Net Profit 
during the 
year 
1911-12. 

Rs. 

• 

Madras 

916 

51,986 

36,03,468 

40,455 

07,428 

Bombay 

284 

19,247 

14,47,118 

1,191 

30,910 

Bengal 

875 

28,770 

14,71,070 

13,930 

89,773 

United Provinces 

1,741 

G8,98l 

27,32,301 

0,900 

57,495 

Punjab 

1,717 

89,753 

50,31,716 

24,033 

2,30,730 

Burma .. y .. 

691 ! 

10,821 

18,52.043 

510 

79,915 

Bihar & Orissa .. .. 

491 ! 

25,482 

0,10,717 


29,977 

Assam . v .. .. 

125 

7,855 

20,594 1 

1,927 

11,039 

Central Province .. .. 

540 

9,516 

3,78,095 i 

11,545 

13,066 

Coorg .. !. 

22 ! 

2,179 

78,792 

2,704 

3,490 

Ajmere . 

160 1 

4,259 

2,10,947 


1,860 

* 9 Total 

7,562 

3,24,860 

1,82,29,0G1 

1,14,321 

6,27,689 




The progress of tie movement in different provinces varies according to the activity in 
organisation work as .well as^he special cohditions of each province—the prevailing rates of 
interest being the most in.portant of these. The only Native States which have introduced 
legislation similar to the Co-operative Credit Societies Act in their territories are Mysore and 
Baroda, and the results of the experiment have been as satisfactory as in British India. The 
following table exhibits the progress of Co-operative Societies of all classes iu these two States 
up to #lst March 1912f— 


State. 

i— 

^Number 

of 

Societies. 

Member¬ 

ship. 

Working 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Net Profit during 
the year. 

Mysore" ,. 

*y 

218 

13,148 

Rs. 

6,73,312 

Rs. 

18,833 

[ Rs. 

34,830 

Baroda .. 

n- 


124 

» 

2,934 

; 2,11,000 

| 23,000 

12,000 
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Urban Societies. —Just as rural societies 
are the means of resuscitating the agricultural 
and other small village industries, a class of 
societies called the Urban Societies has grown 
up in towns and cities for improving the eco¬ 
nomical and moral conditions of artisans and 
small traders, members of particular castes 
and employees of big firms and Government l>c- 
artments. These societies have usually a limited 
ability. This is due to the field of their work 
not being compact as in the case of rural so¬ 
cieties where every member may be expected 
to know every other member. Their consti¬ 
tution is based on the ‘ Schulze Delitzsch ’ 
model and in most cases the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere 
of a society’s work is extended, a paid staff 
is employed. There is in all societies a sub¬ 
stantial share capital, payments being made 
in instalments, and the rest of tho working 
capital is obtained bv local deposits from 
members and others and loans from Co-opera¬ 
tive and Joint Stock Banks. At the end of 
every year one-fourth of the net profits must 
be carried to the Reserve Fund and the balance 
may bo distributed as dividend or bonus. 
There arc serious drawbacks In tho working 
of these societies ami complaints about them 

Progress of Urban Societies —The folk 
Co-operation up to 31st March 1912 


are noticeable in many of the Registrars’ reports 
for the year 1911-12. The most serious of these 
complaints are that the spirit of co-operation 
is lacking in many of Urban ^Societies, that 
there is too great a desiro to go in for profits 
and dividends and a growing tendency to make 
the societies close preserves once they have 
started on profitable lines. The rates of in¬ 
terest on loans are higher than they ought to 
be and the men at the head of the societies 
arc loth to admit now members who arc in 
need of loans for fear of the latter cutting 
down the profits. The Railway Employees’ 
Societies, however, work on sounder lines and 
provide good instance of the success of Urban 
Co-operation. A few Mill hands' Societies 
have been started in tho Bombay Presidency 
but with these the spread of co-operatidh among 
the labouring class in industrial cities ends. 
There arc, again, a few societies, on the lines 
of village Popular Banks of Europe tocassist 
small Urban traders and artisans and somo 
efficient societies comprising members of a 
community. Homo of those Urban Societies 
after meeting the needs of their members have 
large balances on hand which thoy are allowed 
with tho previous sanction of tho Registrar, 
to advance to smaller socioties. 

wing statement shows the progress of Urban 


Province or Presidency. 

Number 

of 

Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Fuiul. 

Net Profit 
during ttic 

*, y oar - 

Madras . 

47 

13,527 

7,32,967 

8,900 

* 

41,741 

Bombay . 

/ 75 

6,561 

5,13,907 

2,398 

21,188 

Bengal 

61 

9,557 

8,35,159 

3,58 U 

* 67,378 

United Provinces ., 

174 

28,459 

24,28,419 

37,129 

61,239 

Punjab 

26 

2,137 

1,12,205 

155 

0,559 

Burma . 

37 

2,150 

4,03,820 

609 

26,553 

Behar & Orissa 

3ft 

1,725 

59,514 

137 

4,167 

Assam . 

16 

1,829 

1,92,5G3 

, i, 990f 

10,548 

Central Provinces .. 

20 

1,152 

80,743 

' 2,655 

4,997 

Coorg . 





.... 

AJmere . 





lr • • • • 

Total 

495 

07,097 

53,59,297 

56,£6 3 

2,44,370 


Loans Advanced. —The total amounts of 
loans advanced to members by Rural and 
Urban Societies during the year 1911-12 were 
Ha. 1,33,23,035 and Rs. 32,88,633, respectively, 
as against a total of less than Its. 25 lakhs 
issued by both these classes of societies in the 
year 1908-7. Some of the Provincial Reports 
for the year 1911-12 analyso the purposes for 
which loans are usually advanced, and it is 
interesting to observe from the Madras Report, 
which may be taken as typical, that 41*5 per 
cent, and 47*6 per cent, of tho total amount 
of loans advanced by the Urban and Rural 
Societies, respectively, during the year 1911-12 
wore for paying oft' prior aebts. Only 10*3 
per cent, and 1*8 por cent., respectively, of the 
total amounts of loans made by Urbans and 
Rurals were for non-productive purposes, 
including marriage and other ceremonies and 
litigation Tlie percentages of loans for pro¬ 
ductive purposes amounted to 48*2 and 50*7 


for the two classes of societies respectively, 
thus showing that if we include loanV for th*. 
liquidation of old debts the total amount 
j utilised in productive purposes works out at 
! about 89 per cent, in the case of Urbans and 
] 98 per cent, in tlyjt of literals, on the loans ad- 
1 vanced. These loans include those advanced 
for cultivation expenses, purchase of live-stock, 
fodder, seed, manure and agricultural imple¬ 
ments, for land Improvement and sinking of 
wells, for purchase of new lands and for main¬ 
tenance in times of scarcito in the casp oUrural 
societies, and those ^>r puishase of raw materi¬ 
als for industries, for trade, for house-build¬ 
ing and for* food and other necessaries of life 
in tho case of tho Urbans. Ihe societies arfe 
mostly punctual in their repayments to the 
Government or to Centr|4fBanks lust as the 
members of the societies arc regular in repay¬ 
ing their loans to the societies. 
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Financing Rural Societies. —As soon as 
the initial stage of the movement had passed, 
a very urgent problem faced the co-operators. 
This was to finance the rural societies that were 
growing in all directions. And the problem 
was solved in different provinces according 
to their special conditions and the stages of 
development the movement had attained 
therein. In Madras a Central Bank, which 
lent to Co-operative Societies in the Presidency, 
was started without Government aid as early 
as in 1907. In other Presidencies District Banks 
were established, gradually finding money for 
societies within their districts and in some 
places Joint Stock Banks were persuaded to 
make advances direct to rural societies or 
through ♦he medium of District Central Banks. 
A large number of prosperous Urban Societies, 
as stated above, could afford to lend to rural 
societirs. Government aid was also freely 
given and the advances under this head rose 
from Its. 2,84,738 in 1906-7 to Rs. 9,34,663 in 
1911-12. With the progress of the movement, 
however, this aid was discontinued and the 
only province which continued the practice 
was Bombay—lending Its. 2,57,439 in 1911-12 
A 11 important cause which led to the continu¬ 
ance of State aid in Bombay was the paucity 
of Central Banks in the Presidency and the 
refusal of the Commercial Banks, though con¬ 
stantly approached, to help rural societies. 
When, owing to this unwillingness of the ordi¬ 
nary banks to participate in the movement, the 
Rcglttrar found it extremely difficult to have 
even the sn^li number of societies in the Pre¬ 
sidency properly financed, i'jjr Vithaldas Thack- 
ersey a*d tho Hon’ble Mr. J alubliai Sa maid as 
submitted to Government a scheme to establish 
a Central Bank for the Presidency provided 
certain assistaufo was promised by Govern¬ 
ment. As a result of the negotiations that 
foliowed, the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank was founded in October, 1911, with a 
share capital of 7 lakhs and with power to issue 
debentures at pcr®qpnt. up to three times 


the amount of the paid-up share capital, the 
Government guaranteeing payment of inter¬ 
est on the debentures In case of default. The 
Bank was authorised to lend only to registered 
Co-operative Societies in the Presidency with 
the previous sanction of the Registrar in the 
case of every individual loan. As an indirect 
result of the establishment of the Bombay 
Central Bank a number of District Banks have 
been started and t.ho Presidency is now as 
well provided in this respect as any other 
Province. 

Bombay and Madras Banks— The chief 

point of distinction between the Bombay and 
the Madras Central Banks—which arc both 
run more on commercial than on pure co-ope¬ 
rative linos—is that in the case of the Madras 
Bank there are no restrictions on the rato of 
interest on loans and on the dividends, as 
them arc in that of tho Bombay Central Bank 
where restrictions in these respects arc imposed 
by the Bank’s agreement with tho Secretary 
of State. Again in the Bombay Central Bank 
the majority of shareholders are either capi¬ 
talists or persons not much interested in co¬ 
operation whereas the Madras Bar k has fortu¬ 
nately attracted more persons who arc interest¬ 
ed in the movement-. Another drawback of 
theso two institutions is that neither of them 
is a Co-operative Central Bank in tho true 
sense of the term as there arc no District Cen¬ 
tral or Rural Societies that arc members of, 
or affiliated to it and therefore interested in 
their success. A Provincial Bank with so¬ 
cieties affiliated to it is in existence in Upper 
Burma and another has recently been started 
in the Central Provinces. But the latter seems 
to be only a kind of immediate link between 
the well-managed District Central Banks in 
the Province and the Commercial Banks in 
Allahabad and elsewhere. 

Number of Central Banks. —The fol¬ 
lowing statement shows the number and the 
constitution of the Central Banks in tho country 
up to 31st March 1912. 


• 

Province or Prcj-idency. 

• 

No. of 
Societies. 

Number 

of 

Members. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Net Profit at 
end of the 
year 1911-12. 




Kh. 

Rs. 

R». 

Madras * .. * 

Bombay . 

9 

643 

31,27,303 

20,748 

54,245 

9 

3,611 

12,47,880 

32,609 

Bengal .* 

7 

236 

3,00,744 

558 

7,763 

United Province 

31 

2,329 

20,22,035 

19,788 

47,983 

Punjab .. .. • .. 


1,274 

15,78,005 

2,037 

24,140 

Burma . 

m 3 

• 1,129 

13,97,778 

15,649 

Bchar & Orissa 

8 

414 

2,34,881 

91,091 


5,250 

Assam . 

1 

?4 

.... 

4,054 

Central Province .. 

Coorg . 

Ajmei* # . .. | .. 

25 

1,468 

5,64,155 

2,994 

9,382 

1 

” 'i83 

2,10,106 

""229 

4,208 

Total .. • 

-1*- 

120 

• 

11,361 

1,07,73^984 

40,354 

'2,05,193* 


Creation of Unions. —The ordinary types 
of Central Banks only finance rural societies 
but unless they font##part of the co-operative 
tree it is felt that the movement will not pro¬ 
gress on real co-operative lines J There is also 
the need for an agqpcy which would not only 


provide funds for societies but also supervise 
over their working, inspect tho affiliated so¬ 
cieties and even take up the entire educational 
work now done by the Registrars and act as 
local organising societies. They may also be 
expected to supplement, in lieu of a small fee 
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to be paid by the societies, the auditing work 
done by the Registrars who now And it very 
difficult, owing to tire increase in the number 
of societies, to cope with this work with the 
limited stall at their disposal. This need has 
been supplied to some extent by the creation 
of Unions—bodies with limited liability the 
majority of whose members are registered 
societies with a small number of well-to-do and 
public spirited persons as shareholders who 
supply the necessary educative force and 
arrange for the proper financing of the Unions. 
The management of the Union is in the hands 
of a Board of Directors, or Managing Com¬ 
mittee, consisting partly of some representa¬ 
tives of the ordinary shareholders and partly 
of delegates elected by the societies which are 
members of the Union. Usually a Union is 
only possible for the whole of a district-, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
would bo difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in different parts of the country we 
notice the existence of Unions for Talukas, 
and occasionally for smaller tracts comprising 
groups of societies. The creation of such 
bodies has been facilitated by the amended 
Uo-opcrativo Societies' Act-, which came into 
forco in 1912. Previous to the passing of this 
Act, Unions were started unsystematically 
in various Provinces according to local ideas, 
but their formation has been made uniform 
by the new Act insisting on a limited liability 
iu the caso of a society of which a member is 
a registered society. In some provinces the 
ordinary Central Banks serve the purpose of 
Unious having societies affiliated to them. In 
Bengal, for example, there arc seven Banks 
of this typo with 176 societies and 60 indi¬ 
viduals as members and a working capital of 
its. 3,00,744. The Unions started in Bombay 
correspond to this type, being financing as well 
us supervising agencies. The other Presiden¬ 
cies have only Supervising Unions, Madras 
having four with a membership of sixty socie¬ 
ties and ft working capital of Its. 1,260-2-9, 
Burma 43 with 486 members and a working 
capital of Us. 5,262,the Central Provinces 4 with 
a membership of 62 and the United Provinces 
4. During 1912-13 a few Unions have been 
registered in Bombay and their number has 
increased largely in the other Presidencies. 

It may be mentioned that in most of the Pro¬ 
vinces the work of organising and looking after 
the societies is dor.e by the Registrar with the 
help of his assistants and a few honorary non- 
official workers. The number of these honorary 
workers is steadily increasing and in some 
Presidencies there is a band of specially appoint¬ 
ed Honorary Organisers who regularly assist 
the Registrars. There is, however, scope tfor 
organisation Societies on the lines of similar 
institutions in England and Ireland and if tne 
District Unions are affiliated to a real Co¬ 
operative Provincial Bank it may be possible 
to have an Organisation Department of the 
Bank with branches in the districts. 

New Act Introduced.— As co-operation 
progressed in the country defects were noticed 
in the Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act and 
these were brought to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment by the Provincial Conferences held under 
the auspices of I«ocq1 Governments in various 
presidencies as well as by the Annual Con¬ 


ferences of the Registrars. The Government 
of India, recognising the need for removing 
these defects, decided to amend the old Act 
and a Bill embodying the essential alterations 
proposed was introduced in the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council and after a few amendments 
it emerged from the Council as the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Act (IJ, of 1912) replacing Act 
X of 1904. The outstanding features of the 
new Act wore as follows :— 

(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was pos¬ 
sible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of tho Local Government. This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India. * 

(&) It defined in precise terms the objects 
for which Co-operative Societies co^Jd be 
organised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into Rural and Urban. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of sound Unions 
by insisting; on a limited liability by means of 
a special Clause about the registration of so¬ 
ciety one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered the Local Governments 
to frame rules ami alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared 
by societies and allowed them the discretion 
to sanction distiibution of profits in thou case 
of unlimited liability societies to tjieir members. 

(/) It allowed s<victies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from tneir net 
profits, after the Reserve Fund Wa< provided 
for, amounts up to 10 per cent, of their le- 
maining profits to any charitable purpose as 
defined iu t-ho Charitable Endowments Act. 
This kept the movement in t-oueh with local 
life by permitting societies to lend assistance 
to local educational and charitable institu¬ 
tions. 1 11 

('/) It prohibited the use of the word “ Co¬ 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Store Societies. —Aftcu the passing of 
this Act the application of co-operation to 
purposes other than credit has been greatly 
extended but as yet there lias been , ?i o general 
demand for productive and distributive co¬ 
operative societies as is noticeable in England 
and elsewhere. At the end of the j.t'ar 1912-13 
there were only 9 store Uicieties in the country, 
the Madras Bfcsideney claiming 7 of these 
with a membership of 3,255 and a working 
capital of Rs. 1,29,972-10-1. The United 
Provinces had the remaining two, while in 
Bengal two societies had opened Store Branches. 
An important industry wyhicli flourished it, India 
before the introduction *pf machinery was the 
Handloom Weaving Industry, and efforts have 
been mads: to revive it by the formation of 
productive co-operative societies of handloom 
weavers. The weavers’ societies aro not 
merely Credit Societies ^ but undertake the 
purchase of good yarn ior members and in 
some cases have store branches to sell the cloth 
producod by < them. They have also been 
instrumental In Bombay, In Introducing 
* i 
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proved looms nod methods amongst the conser¬ 
vative weaving classes. The total number 
of these societies in the country is 20, Bombay 
having 10, Beirgal and Madras 1 each, the 
United Provinces 2 and the Central Provinces 
6. The other Productive Societies are those 
for “ gaolecs ” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in Central Provinces and “ eliha- 
mars “ and " dhors ” in Bombay. 'There are also 
a building and oil-producing society in Madras, 
a remindari society in Bengal, ami a Sugar 
Factory worked on co-operati\e, lines in Benares. 
There ore two dairy societies—one a well- 
managed society in Benares and another in 
Bengal. Burma possesses a novel type of 
societies for the sale of paddy, having 7 such 
societies # \vith a membership of 712. It is also 
a pioneer in the matter of Co-operative In¬ 
surance and lias 23 Cattle Insurance Societies 
with a membership of 471. There arc two 
manure purchasing societies in Bengal and 3 
grain banks in Madras and 2 m Bombay. 

Agricultural Societies. —'Those have until 
recently been engaged only in supplying 
cheap credit to their members but there 
are various other fields of work to which they 
may extend their activities, drain societies 
may be started with advantage, receiving de¬ 
posits in kind ami allowing these to accumulate 
to be sold at profitable rates or distributed to 
the members in times of scarcity. Societies 
on a similar principle for the storage, of fodder- 
may assist in solving what is likely to become 
in tke near future an important problem in 
rural economy. Another direction in which 
the Co-opomivc principle is being adopted 
is the parting of societies tor purchase of and 
distribution among members of good unadul¬ 
terated seed. Societies for the Co-operative 
purchase and sale of manure will also prove 
a great boon. dovernment has of late 
made attempts to bring the Co-operative 
movement in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department. Co-operation has already been 
successful to a ^onsiyerable extent in redeem¬ 
ing the chronic indebtedness of the agricul¬ 
turist but if the improvement in his economic 
condition is to be permanent it is essential 
that he shoind be prevailed upon to adopt 
improved methods of production. The Agri- 
cultuial Department does undertake pro¬ 
pagandist work with this object, but its efforts 
have not proyed as successful as they 
ought to tie. A Co-operative Society provides 
just the effective agency reach the agri¬ 
culturists, and in many places societies have 
been the n^ans of bringing home to the agri¬ 
culturist the need fo ” iniprqjcd methods bv 
distributing leaflets issued bvrbe Agricultural 
Department and District Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations to which they are sometimes affiliated. 
Tiie Department has also used the societies 
as centres for delivering lectures and for hold¬ 
ing demonstration afd shows. As a result, 
a few societies have aeon gnterprising enough 
to purchase up-to-date agricultural implements 
recommend^ by the Department antfto use the 

K er manures and the certified varieties of 
». *Jf the reorganisation of Indian agri¬ 
culture grows apac<f#yith the spread of co¬ 
operation tnere is no doubt that rural India 
will soon present a happier outlook than it I 
djes at present. * - I 


Since the establishment of factories in India 
an important labouring class has grown up in 
big industrial towns and this class is as deeply 
indebted and as badly remunerated as the 
agriculturists. Co-operation if introduced among 
people of this class would open a new life to 
them besides being the means of their economic 
regeneration. No serious efforts have hitherto 
been made in this direction as Urban eo-opera- 
tion lias been confined move or less to middle 
class people. A few Mill Hands’ Societies have 
been organised in Bombay but these should 
be multiplied a hundredfold among all classes 
of factory labourers, so that if successful, they 
may become the forerunners of a healthy, 
Trade Unionism in India. 

Defective Education- —It is the ex¬ 
perience of those who have to deal with the 
organisation and management of Rural socie¬ 
ties that the sad state of education among 
the agricultural population is not only a real 
hindrance to their do\elopmont but seriously 
endangers tlieir very existence. There are 
villages where no schools exist and where there 
is hardly ore individual who can read and 
write tolerably well. I 11 most villages a few 
literate people can be found and it is these 
that form the nuclei of co-operative societies. 
Tlieir ignoraneo in other matters is often so 
abysmal that it is hardly possible to instil into 
their minds even elementary notions of co¬ 
operation. Happily there are different types 
of villages where about 30 to 40 per cent, of the 
population are able to read and write and where 
one finds a dozen intelligent men who eau 
understand the elements of co-operation. In 
a large number of societies, as has been pointed 
out previously, the secretaries who are the 
real managers arc not bona fide members. 
This, it may be urged, is contrary to a funda¬ 
mental principle of co-operation that there 
should be internal management of the busi¬ 
ness but it can scarcely be helped in a country 
where there arc only a few among the total 
village population able to keep their own ac¬ 
counts much less to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of a society. It is true that co-operation 
provides a higher type of education but when 
the ground work itselt is lacking it is impossible 
to build up the superstructure. 

Social Reform.- —Co-operation has, in 
some places stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known even at advanced ages to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society’s papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their societies. There are a few cases where 
a ipeiety has set its face against drunkenness, 
expelled members notorious for tlieir intem¬ 
perate habits and has in other ways worked 
for a better morality by insisting a high stand¬ 
ard of life. Societies have occasionally con¬ 
demned excessive and even heavy expendi¬ 
ture. on marriages, and it is an encouraging 
fact that the percentage of loans advanced 
for this purpose is higher in the case of Urban 
than of Rural Societies. Liquidation of old 
debts again lias been possible jto a great extent 
and many an agriculturist who was formerly 
in a state of chronic indebtedness has been 
relieved of all his old debts and freed from the 
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necessity of incurring new ones. Credit has j important achievement of co-operation has 
been much cheapened and it is now possible I been the instilling of a sense of communal 
for the agriculturist to borrow at 9 per cent. I life—a feeling of “ all for each and each for all ” 
what he could not borrow at loss than 20 per j amongst the members of a co-rperativo body, 
cent, formerly. The village rates of interest If these signs become as common as they 
have gone down considerably and the Sowcar are now rare, and if, over and above the eco- 
is in most places not the terror and the force j nomic benefits achieved by It. co-operation 
that he was. Business habits have been in- succeeds in its true aim—the building up of 
culcatcd with thn beneficial rosult that the! the character of the people and the promotion 
agriculturist has learnt to conduct his own of their welfare by the inculcation of the ideas 
work more efficiently. Thrift has been cn- j of thrift and the principles of self-help; and 
couragcd and tho value of savings better ap- ‘ above all, by showing the wisdom of mutual 
predated Participation in the management; help and brotherlincss amongst neighbours— 
of societies has brought home to the members j is attained, a national regeneration will not 
the important lessons of self-help; but the most be far ofl. 
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Executive and Judicial functions. 


Throughout the history of political 
agitation In Indi^ few matters have received 
more consistent attention than the question 
of the separation of the Judicial and the Exe¬ 
cutive functions. It has been one of the prin¬ 
cipal planks in the political platform of the 
National Congress since its inception in 1885, 
and has received the support of men of every 
shade of political opinion, from the most violent 
Extremist to the most conciliatory Moderate. 

The question arises from the fact that the 
Indian Administration is based on the Oriental 
view that all power should be concentrated 
in the hands of a single official. Thus the 
District Magistrate is the chief revenue author¬ 
ity in th£ District, he controls local boards 
and municipalities, and directs the District 
Police, and, in fine, almost every department 
within J/he District is to a large extent under 
his influence. Sessions trials and Civil Justice 
fall within the province of the District Judge, 
but there remains under the District Magis¬ 
trate's orders a body of subordinate Magis¬ 
trates who dispose of simple criminal cases, 
and commit graver ones to the Sessions. 

The opponents of the existing system are 
apt to rely largely on ad capitandum phrases, 
like “the maintenance of judicial independ¬ 
ence,” and ” a violation of the flr-t principles 
of equity,” rather than to specify exactly 
what points they really considei objectionable. 
It appears, however, that there arc two main 
items* in the District Magistrate’s position to 
which exception is taken : one is that he is 
executive heffll of the District with direct con¬ 
trol of police, has the pt*ver of trying cases; 
the other is that the subordinate Magistrates, 
who try the great majority of cases, are directly 
under him, receive his orders, and rely on his 
good opinion fo^their promotion. 

As regards the first point, the number of 
cases actually tried by the District Magistrate 
is exceedingly small. Sir Charles Elliott 
defending the easting system in 1896, said :— 
“ There are many Districts in Bengal In which 
he does not try 12 cases a year.” Since 1896 
miscellaneous work has increased so much 
that even thlf small number has been greatly 
reduced. In fact, in Bombay to-day the 
majority of District Magistrates probably go 
through the year without trying a single case, 
and the difference would hardly be noticeable 
1( the District ‘Magistrate altogether lost his 
powers to try cases. The power is, however, 
sufficiently useful on occasions to outweigh 
the fear of fcarm arising from any abuse of that 
power on the rare occdlioD3 when it is used. 

The more important item*bf the Distrllt 
Magistrate’s power, that of control over his 
subordinate Magistrates, Is attacked on the 
ground that he interferes with their ” judicial 
Independence.” It is here assumed that con¬ 
trol dhd interference | are one and the same 
thing. Irthe District Magistrate said to his 
subordinate; “ I consider* this man guilty, 
and I expgct you to convict him,” there would 
be very real cause for complaint. But inter¬ 
ference of this type does not occur, and is not 
alleged. It has been said that inspection is 
to the District Officer the very breath of his 
nostrils* and it is very largely to his continual 
jnquisltiveness Into the worn Of subordinates, 


that the relatively high standard of justice 
attained by tho subordinate magistracy in 
India is due. Tho points towards which his 
inquiries are most frequently directed are 
matters like want of sense of proportion in 
sentences; delays and irregularities in pro¬ 
cedure : subservience to the interests of a local 
bar: prolixity in judgments and so forth. If 
control of the Magistracy were exercised only 
by the District Judge, who is practically tied 
to his bench, this supervision would be impos¬ 
sible, and the only check on the subordinate 
Magistrates would be occasional strictures 
passed by the Judge in appeal or on revision. 

The opponents of the existing system would 
substitute for the present Magistracy trained 
lawvcrs, whose sole work would be that of sti¬ 
pendiary magistrates. There is no reason 
to suppose that the trained lawyer would bo 
any less liable to the faults mentioned above. 
Nor is the Magistrate of to-day altogether 
untrained. The criminal law of India is to 
a very large extent independent of customary 
and case law, and is based on comparatively 
simple codes. Every official Magistrate is 
examined in these codes, and with a few years’ 
experience, he is often a match in argument 
for all but the best of the local vakils. It Is not, 
therefore, apparent that any gain would result 
from this change, while the Increased charge 
to the public rc\enues would be enormous. 

In 1899, the movement against the existing 
system culminated in a %r memorial on the 
proposed separation of the Judicial and Exe¬ 
cutive duties in India,” addressed to the 
Secretary of State, and signed by ten Indian 
gentlemen—mostly high judicial authorities. 
This memorial sets forth eight objections to tho 
existing system, and It may perhaps be in¬ 
structive to examine these seriatim, and to 
Indicate with respect to each point the grounds 
on which an apology for the present system 
may bo based:— 

(1) ” That the combination of Judicial 
with executive duties in the same officer vio¬ 
lates the first principles of equity.” 

If the same officer actually brought an offend¬ 
er to justice, and then tried him personally, 
the above theoretical objection might have 
considerable weight. In practice; however, 
as has been shown above, this does not occur; 
and the combination of functions in the Dis¬ 
trict Officer is governed in such a way by cri¬ 
minal codes that the interests of accused persons 
are effectually safeguarded. 

(2) “ That while a judicial authority ought 
to be thorouglily impartial, and approach the 
consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an Executive Officer 
does not adequately discharge his duties, un¬ 
less his ears are open to all reports and informa¬ 
tion which he can in any degree employ for 
the benefit of the District.” 

In reply to this it may be repeated that the 
District Magistrate, in fact, tries very few cases 
at all and it may be noted, moreover, that the 
law very largely restricts the possibility of a 
magistrate trying a case of which he has any 
previous knowledge. Further, it is surely to 
the public advantage that, the police should 
be controlled by the District Magistrate, 
whose sole aim Is or should be justice, 
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rather than by a ploicc officer whose profes¬ 
sional zeal might weigh hardly on the 
innocent suspect, and whose esprit dc corps 
might shield a corrupt or unscrupulous 
subordinate from justice. 

(3) " That Executive Officers in India, being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dis¬ 
pose of judicial work in addition.” 

J5y this it is presumably meant that the 
Executive Officer is at piesenl overworked. 

This is quite possible, but the remedy would 
appear to lie rather in an increase of stall’ 
than in a re-distribution of functions, which 
in itself could not remedy the defect. s 

(4) “ That, being keenly interested in carry¬ 
ing out particular measures, they are apt to be 
brought more or less into conflict. with indi¬ 
viduals, and therefore that it is inexpedient 
that they should also be invested with judicial 
powers.” 

It is implied here that the District Officer 
may use his judicial powers to enforce the exe¬ 
cutive measures in which he is interested. It 
is not unknown for a District Magistrate to 
issue orders to subordinates enjoining severe 
sentences in particular classes of cases and this 
may have reference to a particular executive 
policy (e.y., such orders might be issued with 
regard to smuggling cases in a District where the 
illicit traffic in cocaine, was rife). But it by no 
means follows that any injustice will result from 
such a line of actioq. Moreover, if this kind of 
“ interference ” by the District Magistrate were 
stopped, the only alternative left to riovern- 
ment, in cases where they wished specially to 
repress a particular type of crime, would lie to 
amend the criminal codes by raising the mini¬ 
mum penalty for the offence, thereby depriving 
Magistrates of all discietion in the matter. 

(3) “ That under the existing system Col¬ 

lector-Magistrates do, in fact, neglect judicial 
for executive work.” 

It is not at first, sight obvious how this can 
be urged as an objection to the fact that they 
do both types of work. It is true, as already 
stated, that the DistrictMagistrate, tries very few 
original cases, but it by no means follows that 
what judicial work he does, is done negligently. 

(0) “ That appeals from revenue assessments 

are apt to be futile when they are heard by 
Revenue Officers.” 

It is insinuated that all revenue matters 
should be deckled by the operation of the 
weighty and complicated machinery of the 
Civil Courts. The idea of such a system in 
India, where three-quarters of the population 
are dependent on revenue-paying land, con¬ 
jures up such a nightmare of confusion, that 
the imagination positively reels. The cost 
would be colossal. Nor is the objection really 
relevant. The Revenue Officer when hearing 
appeals from executive acts of ids subordinates, 
is still an Executive and not a Judicial Officer, 
and what is here aimed at is a revision of the 
scheme of matters, which the law allows to be 
•dealt with executively, rather than a separa¬ 
tion of the two functions. 

(7) “ That great inconvenience, expense 
and sufferings are imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a Judicial Officer, who, 
in the discharge of his executive duties, is making 
a tour of his District.” 

This is perhaps one of the least convincing 
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objections advanced against the existing sys¬ 
tem. In the. first place a Magistrate in head¬ 
quarters is likely to be at least as far from the 
homes of suitors, as he is in camp. The careful 
Magistrate, moreover, will arrange the hearing 
of cases at places which suit the convenience 
of parties as far as possible, and considerable 
trouble and expense are often ^aved to parties 
in this way. If all 'judicial work were done 
by Magistrates who had no other work, the 
number of Magistrates would be much re¬ 
duced, and it is obvious that three resident 
Magistrates in a District must be much less 
accessible than a dozen or more who are con¬ 
tinually moving about among the agricultural 
population. The only people who really are 
inconvenienced by the touring of a Magistrate 
are the pleaders. ( 

(8) ” That the existing system not only 

involves all whom it concerns in hardships 
and inconvenience, but also by associating 
the judicial tribunal with the. work of the 
Police and of detectives, and by diminishing 
the safeguards afforded by the rules of evi¬ 
dence, produces actual miscarriages of justice 
and creates, though justice he done, oppor¬ 
tunities of suspicion, distrust and discontent 
which are greatly to be deplored.” 

It is difficult to answer so general and in¬ 
definite an objection as this, except by llat denial. 

it may, however, be said that if miscarriages 
of justice, due to this cause, were at all frequent 
they could never long remain hid, and much 
more would be heard of them than is actually 
the case. In 1800, Mr. Manomohan Gnosc, 
a Bengali lawyer of lepute, drew* up a memo¬ 
randum containing an account of 20 eases, 
which had come fo his notice in the (JLiirse of 
a long experience at the bar, and in which he 
alleged that injustice had resulted from the 
union in one officer of the judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions. These instances were discussed 
by Sir Charles Elliott, formerly Lieutenant- 
(fovernor of Bengal, in an article in the Asiatic 
Quaiterly Jtenew for October 1896, and bis 
analysis robs this evidepe/ 4 of dearly the whole 
of its weight. 

These then are the main objections which 
have been raised against, the e.ysting system. 
Jt may well bo asked why, if these objections 
are groundless, has there been such unanimity 
in the opinions expressed b$ reformers. There 
are perhaps two reasons which are mainly 
responsible. Firstly, it is beyond question 
that the proposed separation would e^erywheffc 
weaken the Collector’s position, and thereby 
that of the British Raj; and secondly, those 
who desire the separation belong almost with¬ 
out exception t£ the class from which lawyers 
are most largely recruited. The separation 
would not merely provide innumerable sti¬ 
pendiary billets, holders of which would have 
to be recruited from among the lawyers, but an 
immense increase of litigation would also result. 

There is no doubt tl.at over the greater 
part of India, the common people place a very 
real confidence in the Magistracy, and this 
confidence' is largely based on tin*wise and 
effective’ control exercised by District Magis¬ 
trates over their subordinates. Nor is there 
any doubt that the etymon people would 
view with the most intense alarm any proposal 
which would render the magistracy independ¬ 
ent of this consol, ■ 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service which has recently been inaugu¬ 
rated under the* auspices of Her Excellency 
J^ady Hardinge, is included in the National 
Association for supplying female medical aid 
to the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dufferiu’s Fund ; and is adminis¬ 
tered by the Central Confmittc of that Fund. 
The Government of India has so far allotted the 
sum of £10,000 per annum towards its main¬ 
tenance. The present sanctioned cadre is 
twenty-live first class medical women, of which 
number five is for the purpose of forming a 
leave reserve. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Central Committee which includes tlio 
Director-t/hieral, Indian Medical Service, the 
Honorary Secretary to the Central Committee, 
and a first-class medical woman ; (b) in England, 
by a dhb-eommifctce, consisting of a medical 
man and two medical women conversant with 
conditions in India, to be nominated by the 
Home Committee of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund. These sub-committees perform the 
duties of a medical board examining candidates 
for physical fitness, and for return to duty 
after invaliding. 

The Central Committee determines what 
proportions of the members of the Service is to 
be recruited in England and in India respec¬ 
tively. In the original constitution of the 
Service, duly qualified medical women who arc 
in tlu^orvice of, or who have rendered approved 
service to, Ujc Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 
are to have the first claim to appointment, and 
thereafter special consideration is to be paid 
to the claims of candidates who have qualified 
in local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. • t 

Qualifications. —The qualifications arc 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any ^errit»r* r of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of Ilis Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or thus ugh any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Musdi be between the ages of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, i.r., sho must 
possess a jnedical qualification registerable in 
tne Unitea Kingdom under the Medical Act, 
or ail Indian or Colonial tualifleation other 
than L.M.S^or Licentiate of a Medical College. 
In India registerable ip the United Kingdom 
under that Act: but this condition docs r»t 
apply at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Central Committee, are of 
proved experience and ability. ( d ) The can¬ 
didate must produce a certificate of health and 
character.® But tlio jCentral Committee re¬ 
serves tho power to promote to tlio service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who fi£ve shown marked capacity. Mem¬ 
bers of the Service arc required to engage for 
duty Anywhere in .India or Burma. Those 
recruited in*EngIancr &rve for six months, and 
those recruited in India for three months, in a 
General Hospital of Jhc Province to which they 
iflre deputed. Affcot this period of probation 


has been satisfactorily passed their appoint¬ 
ments arc confirmed. The services of Members 
may bo lent to Local or Municipal bodies, or to 
special institutions, which may be responsible 
for whole or part of the pay. 

Pay. —The rates of pay are as follows :— 
During probation Rs. ;J50 per month: there¬ 
after Rs. 400 up to the end of tlio 4th year : 
Rs. 450 from the 5th to the 7th year: Rs. 500 
from the 8th to the IOtli year: and Rs. 550 
after the. 10th year. But no member can bo 
confirmed in the 400 rupee grade unless she has 
passed an examination in such vernacular as 
the Provincial Committee shall prescribe, 
within one year of her appointment. In 
addition suitable quarters arc provided free of 
rent: or a house rent allowance to bo deter¬ 
mined by the Provincial Committee may be 
granted in lieu of it. 

Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage iti private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and tho 
Provincial Committee lias the power to deter¬ 
mine whether such duties arc thus interfered 
with. Except in \ciy special cases retiicment 
is compulsory at the age of forty-eight. A 
member whose appointment is not confirmed, 
or who is dismissed, is granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 

Leave Rules. —{«) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. ( b) 
Privilege Lca’ve, which is leave on full pay and 
is meant to provide a month’s holiday in tho 
year. If it cannot be granted during the year, 
it can be accumulated up to a limit of three 
months, (c) Furlough, at tlio rate of two 
months for each year of duty, tho latter in¬ 
cluding privilege leave and casual leave. First 
furlough is not granted till after four years’ of 
duty, and more than right months furlough 
is not granted at one time. Study lcavo may 
also bo granted not exceeding three months 
at a time and up to nine months during tho 
whole service, (d) Sick leave, up to a maximum 
of two years, (e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave tho allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
months presence on duty immediately preced¬ 
ing the taking of the leave. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appointed in England receives a sum of 
£70 to cover her passage and incidental ex¬ 
penses. There arc also allowances to cover the 
cost of journeys by rail and road. 

There is also to be a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto five per 
coni. of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 
invest without risk to the funds of the Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years service, or In the event 
of dismissal. On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber isUanded over to her. 
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DEFECTS in THE Scheme.*—T he above are 
tho regulations as recently published. It is 
probable that they will have to be altered in 
details as the authorities who have drawn up 
the scheme do not appear to hare taken into 
consideration the great increase in the cost of 
living which of late years has pressed heavily 
on Europeans in India with limited salaries. 
The initial salary is inadequate for English 
ladies in India, and those who enter the service 
without private means may find themselves 
unable to resign the service should they find 
it uncongenial, through not having been able 
to save sufficient to pay the expensive journey 
by ship to Europe, tho cost of which (second 
class) is equivalent to a little more than a 
month’s pay. The same low rate of pay may 

Supplying Medical Aid 

This Association, at once one of the most 
efficient as it is among the most useful and 
benevolent institutions in India, is the outcome 
of the work of the Countess of Dufferin and 
Ava during the time of her husband’s Vice- 
royalty. The late Queen Victoria drew the 
attention of the Countess, on the departure 
of the latter for India, to tho question of sup¬ 
plying medical aid to women in this country, 
and asked her to take a practical interest in 
the subject. As the result of her enquiries 
she found that, though certain great efforts 
wore being made in a few places to provide, 
female attendance in hospitals, training schools, 
and dispensaries for women, and although 
missionary effort had done much, and had 
indeed for many years been sending out pio¬ 
neers into the field, yet taking India as a whole, 
its women owing to the “ puidali ” system, 
wore undoubtedly without that medical aid 
which European women were accustomed to 
consider us absolutely necessary. In the 
Countess’ onvu words written in 1886 after the 
movement had been started,” I found that 
even in cases where nature, if left to herself, 
would bo the best doctor, the ignorant practice 
of the so-called midwife led to infinite mis¬ 
chief, which might often be characterised as 
abominably cruel. It seemed to me, then, 
that if only tho people of India could be made 
to realise that their women have to bear more 
than their necessary share of human suffering, 
and that it rests with the men of this country 
and with the women of other nationalities to 
relieve thorn of that unnecessary burden, then 
surely the men would put their shoulders to 
tho wheel and would determine that wives, 
mothers, and sisters, and daughters dependent 
upon them should, in times of sickness and 
pain, have every relief that human skill and 

tonder nursing could afford them.I 

thought that if an association could be formed 
which should set before itself this one single 
object, to bring medical knowledge and medical 
relief to the women of India, and which should 
carefully avoid compromising the simplicity 
of its aim by keeping clear of all controversial 
subjects and by working in a strictly unsccta- 
rian spirit, then it might become national, and 
ought to command the support and sympathy 
of every one in tho country who has women 
.dependent upon him.” 

Initiation of the Scheme.— lady Duffe¬ 
rin's plans wore warmly received by the public 


also prevent the members taking the furlough 
due to them, a matter of great importance seeing 
that the Indian climate is especially trying to 
Englishwomen. The furlough rules compare 
unfavourably with those granted to Englishmen 
in the corresponding Indian Medical Service, 
who are entitled to calculate one-fourth of 
their active service for furlough, whereas the 
women are only to bd granted one-sixtli. More¬ 
over the men can accumulate furlough up to 
two years, the women only accumulating 
eight months. It is also to be noted that there 
is only a lump-sum on retirement, nothing in 
the shape of a pension. It is also to bo pointed 
out that private practice for the English doctor 
in India, whether man or woman, is always 
precarious and often unobtainable. , 

to the Women of India. 

all over India. The scheme was dra^yn out 
and published in the different dialects. The 
association was named “ The National Asso¬ 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to 
the Women of India,” and the money for its 
support, as it was received, was credited to the 
“ Countess of Duffcrin’s Fund.” The affairs 
of the Association were managed by a central 
committee of which the Countess of Dufferin 
during her stay in India was President. Branch 
Associations, each independent for financial and 
administrative purposes, but linked with the 
central committee, were formed in most parts 
of the country, and the work may be said to 
have started from August 1885. The objects 
of the Association arc thus set,-forth in its 
publications.—I. Medical tuition, including tho 
teaching and trailing in India of wtmen as 
doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid- 
wives. II. Medical relief, including the estab¬ 
lishing under female superintendence, of dis¬ 
pensaries and hospitals for Cue treatment of 
women and children ; the opening of female 
wards under women superintendents in tho 
existing hospitals and dispensaries ; the pro¬ 
vision of female medical offers and atten¬ 
dants for existing female wards; and tho 
founding of hospitals for women where specially 
funds or endowments are forthcoming. 
III. The supply of trained femjfiO nurses and 
mid wives for women, and nurses for children 
in hospitals and private hoiscs. 

Within four years from its inception there 
wore in existence twelve hospitals for women 
and fifteen dispensaries, most r of wiiich wes? 
officered by women, and all more or less closely 
connected with tho Association. From the 
subscriptions collected there was^cnough to 
set aside a substantial Vum as an endowment 
fuVid; and alscr six medical, twelve nursing, 
and two hospital assistant scholarships had 
been provided for. 

Growth of Scheme. —The first regular train¬ 
ing school In India for the instruction of 
native pupils in medicalkand surgical nursing 
and in midwifery \yas established in 1886 by 
the Bombay Branch of the Association in con¬ 
nection with the Cama Hospital ic* Bombay, 
This is a civil institution under*Government 
management, and is solely for women and 
children of all castes and{.denominations. In 
connection therewith is the Allbless Obstetrical 
Hospital and the Jailer Suleiman dispensary 
for women and children. The present physij 
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clan-in-charge is Miss A. M. Benson, M.D., Lond. 

By the end of 1910 there were thirteen Pro¬ 
vincial Branches working under the central 
committee; and attached in eomc manner, 
or affiliated to the provincial branches, there 
were about one hundred and forty Local and 
District Associations or Committees engaged 
in furthering the work of the Association. 
There were one hurdred anti fifty-eight hospi¬ 
tals, wards, or dispensaries of various kinds 
for the medical relief of close on one and a 
quarter million women and children ; and the 
value of the institutions engaged in the work 
of the Association was estimated at close on 
fifty lakhs of rupees. 

NURSING 

Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in •England, there has been a great de¬ 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centered in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, Ts being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisatioi#has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Gordon House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. This is com posed of re¬ 
presentatives o£ the various Nursirg Asso¬ 
ciations in charge* of individual- hospitals, 
and works under the Government. The 


Annual Report.— The Report of the Asso* 
ciation is published annually, and can bo 
obtained either from the Superin ter dent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, or from the 
leading booksellers, the price being one rupee. 
The map of India published therewith shows 
the centres worked by the Dufferln Fund 
uniformly scattered over the Indian Peninsula, 
and illustrates how the Association has taken 
root in the country. The Lady President is 
Her Excellency the Lady Hardingo of Pen- 
shurst, c.i., and the Honorary Secretary is 
ht.-Col. Sir James Roberts, I.M.S., Surgeon to 
the Viceroy. 


IN INDIA. 

principle on which the relations of this Asso¬ 
ciation with the Local Associations is governed 
is that there shall be central examination and 
control combined with complete individual 
autonomy in admin istration. 

Lady Minto Nursing Service.— Lady 
Minto’s Indian Nursing Association was 
formed to improve the facilities for the 
supply of trained r ursing in the mofussil sta¬ 
tions. It works in every province of India 
save the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 
It sprang from the Up-Country Nursing Asso¬ 
ciation, which worked ir the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and was formed to increase 
the sphere of that association, first on the 
initiative of Lady Curzon and afterwards ot 
Lady Minto. It. is supported in part from 
subscriptions, in part from a Government 
grant, and also derives revenue from fees and 
the subscriptions of the Home Branch. The 
number of cases attended for the last financial 
year was 514. The headquarters of the Service 
are at Simla. 
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The Hindu University Movement. 


There were originally three distinct move¬ 
ments in favour of founding a Central Hindu 
University. In the first place, in 1904, the 
Hon. Par.dit Madan Mohan Malaviya made 
proposals which were confirmed and approved 
by the Hanatan J)harma Mahasahha or Con¬ 
gress of Hindu .Religion which met at Allaha¬ 
bad in Jar uary 1900. About that time, Mrs. 
Annie Bcsant also put forward the idea of 
establishing a University at Benares and ap¬ 
plied to the Govennient for a charter. In 
the third place, a number of Hindu gentlemen 
under the guidance of the Hon. Maharaja Sir 
itameshwar Singh Bahadur, K.c.i.K., of Bar- 
hlianga were considering the possibilities of 
starting ar educational institution at Benares. 
The leaders of these movements soon recog¬ 
nised that a union of forces was essential, and 
in April 1911 Mrs. lh sant. and the lion. Bandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya met at Allahabad 
to consider possible lines of agreement. This 
meeting was followed shortly afterwards by 
another, when it was agreed that the first gov¬ 
erning body should consist, of repn sentatives 
of the Hindu community, Mrs. Bcsant and 
representative trustees of the Central Hindu 
College and also that the Theological faculty 
should be entiiely in the hands of Hindus. 
At the same time Mis. Bcsant agreed to with¬ 
draw her petition for a charter which was then 
before the Secretary of State. At subsequent 
meetings presided over by the Maharaja Baha¬ 
dur of Darbhanga a draft constitution was 
arranged and it was decided to wait upon the 
Hon. Member for Education and lay before 
him the provisional scheme. In the mean¬ 
time, deputations for the collection of funds 
were instituted and these united the leading 
centres in India. 'Pile result was most satis¬ 
factory. Amounts, big and small, were pro¬ 
mised not only from India, but from Indians 
so far afield as Borneo, Mauritius and South 
Afiica; and besides Hindus of all denomina¬ 
tions and stations in life, some Mahometans, 
and a few Europeans, official as well as un¬ 
official, have promised to contribute. The 
total receipts on October 20, 1913, amounted 
to Rs. 28,24,009-11-5 to which may be added 
the capitalised value of the annual gifts in 
perpetuity of the Jodhpur, Kashmir and 
Bikanir Durbars. And a 5 ! year later the grand 
total of receipts was approximately 42 lakhs. 
It is, therefore ,confidently believed that there 
will be no difficulty in collecting the balance 
of the minimum of Rs. 50,00,000 required 
by Government. 

Government Approval..— In October 1911 * 
Sir Harcourt Butler wrote a \ery sympathetic 
letter signifying the approval of Govertimcnt 
to the scheme and ii dicatlng the conditions 
laid down by the Government of India :— 

1. The Hindus should approach Government 

in a body, like the Mahomedans. 

2. A strong, efficient and financially sound 

college with an adequate European 
staff should be the basis of the scheme. 

3. The University should differ from exist¬ 

ing Indian Universities by being a 
teaching and residential institution and 
by offering religious instruction. 

4. The movement should be entirely edu¬ 

cational. 


5. There should be the same measure of 
Government supervision as in the case 
of the proposed University at Aligarh. 

It was subsequently added that a sum of 
Rs. 50,00,000 must be collected, but the capital¬ 
ised value of the properties transferred in 
trust and the perpetual grants made by the 
Maharajas of Jodhpur, Kashmir and Bikanir 
may be included. 

Objects of the University..— These may 
be said to be as follows :—• 

1. To promote the study of the Hindu Shas- 

tras ami of Sanskrit literature generally, 
as a means of preserving ar.d popular¬ 
ising the best thoughts and culture 
of the Hindus and all thdt was good 
and great in the ancient civilisation 
of India. 

2. To promote learning and resecKcli gene¬ 

rally in arts and science in all branches. 

3. To advance and diffuse such scientific, 

technical and professional knowledge, 
combined with the necessary practical 
induing, as is best calculated to promote 
indigenous industries and develop the 
material resources of the country. 

4. To promote the building up of character 

in youth by making religion and ethics 
an integral part of education. 

Proposed Faculties.— In a letter to Sir 
Harcourt Butler the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbliai ga lias given an outline of the proposed 
faculties, which will be those of Oriental studies, 
Theology, Arts, Science (Piufs* and Applied) 
and Law. The tnain objects of the $rst-namcd 
will be. to foster the, study of Sanskrit and its 
literature. It is proposed to place in charge 
of the work a European Sanskrit scholar who 
will be assisted by Indian professors and pan 
dits of the old class. The faculties of Arts 
and Science will work for the present on the 
lines laid down by the existing universities. 
The study of some special branch of technical 
education will be bf.-$ inaugurated under the 
heading Applied Science which will be expanded 
into a Faculty of Technology in due course. 
The Faculty of Law will specialise in the Hindu 
taw and its study from original sources. It 
is hoped also that in course of time there will 
be Faculties or Colleges of Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, Medicine, Surgery and other branches 
of knowledge such as Music “and tiic Fine ^rts. 

Although denominational in character, the 
proposed University will be open to all castes 
and creeds. Provision for instruction and 
examination in Thvology and Religion will 
be made forVllndus only and such instruction 
will, in their case, be compulsory. Subject 
to the general control of the Senate, the in¬ 
struction of youths of Jain, Sikh and other 
faiths will be in the hands of sub-committees 
consisting of representatives of their Respective 
icligions. The University will oc open for 
women, subject to such conditions as the 
regulations may prescribe. The constitution 
of t-ho University will t>c modelled on those 
of Sheffield, Manchester and Birmingham and 
in this respect will ^Tcr from those of the 
existing universities in India.® The office of 
the Organisation Committee is in Allaha¬ 
bad and tbe Secretaiy is the Hon. Pandit 
Sandarial, c.i.D. 


t 
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The Mahomedan University. 


The movement in favour of transforming 
the Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh into a teaching and residential Uni¬ 
versity was started as early as the end of last 
century. It was hoped that the foundation 
of such an institution would awaken among 
Mahoinedans tiic memory <^f their old seats 
of learning and prove an incentive to them in 
the future to regain the intellectual eminence 
from which they seem to have fallen of late 
years. Some time ago it was observed in a 
government report that the backwardness 
in education on the part of Mahoinedans was 
due partly to poverty, partly to indifference 
and partiy to their educational wants not 
being the sa$ne as those of the remainder of 
the population amongst whom they live. In 
this year’s report, however, it is stated that 
a remarkable awakening on the part, of Maho¬ 
medan s in this direction has been witnessed 
during the last decade, when the total number 
of pupils under instruction in all classes of 
institutions rose by nearly 60 per cent. On 
the other hand in the matter of higher educa¬ 
tion their numbers remain well below that 
proportion notwithstanding the large relative 
increase. It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, K.c.s.l., years ago to place the benefits 
of a liberal education within the reach of the 
Mahomedan community and in 1875 a school 
was opened which three years later was con¬ 
verted into the Aligarh College. Under the 
inspiring influence of Mr. Beck and of Mr. 
(now Sir) Theodore Morisot i great strides have 
been made. college is now affiliated to 

the Allahabad University for*the First A its 
and H.A.. for the it. sc. in mathematics, chemistry 
and physics, for the M. sc. in mathematics 
and chemist!y juid i>. se. in mathematics; 
and for the m. a. At English, Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, History, Philosophy, Political Eco¬ 
nomy and Mathematics. The students of the 
college are also instructed in the theology 
and faith of Islam, 

Attitude of GovernnaeVit. —The Aga Khan 
has for some years been awaiting the time 
when public opinion in the community would 
be rife for taking .steps to found a Mahomedan 
University on the basis of the Aligarh College 
and his appeal for folds be met with a very 
satisfactory response. In addition, a draft 
constitution has been drawn up by a consulta¬ 
tive • committee to which the Hon. Sahib- 
2 ada Aftab Ahmad Khan has jjeted as secre¬ 
tary, and this has been submitted to the Secre¬ 
tary of State.* It is intended that the pro¬ 


posed University will be open to students of 
every race and creed, but at the same time 
it will make arrangements especially for the 
religious teaching of the Mahomedan under¬ 
graduates and graduates. In 1912 a reply 
was received from Sir Hareourt Butler which 
was on the whole sympathetic towards the 
movement. At the same time the Government 
of India laid down certain conditions which 
were similar in the main to those afterwards 
imposed in the case of the suggested Hindu 
University. One of the conditions was that 
the new University should not. possess the 
powers of affiliating Moslem institutions situ¬ 
ated in other parts of India. This restric¬ 
tion of the power of affiliation to local areas 
only is the result of the adoption by the Gov¬ 
ernment. of India of a considered policy of 
general application. The Government, intends 
thereby to encourage the development of 
teaching and residential universities, instead 
of providing any further extension of the so- 
called federal ” or examining universities. 
The decision is probably a wise one, but it is 
a pity that it has been so long delayed, as 
considerable disappointn ent has been caused 
amongst Mahoinedans all over India; ami it 
is stated that it may be the cause of the de¬ 
mand for the return of subscriptions which 
have already been put forward in the Punjab. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the leaders 
of the movement will realise (hat this condi¬ 
tion of the Government ot India may be bene¬ 
ficial. The difficulties of supervision and 
inspection already found so great in the case 
of the huger State universities would l><5 aug¬ 
mented in that of the unofficial communal 
institutions offering to survey colleges in all 
parts of India. Moreover, the position and 
prestige of Aligarh might easily be lowered 
by the fact that inferior institutions were 
linked with it. 

The promoters also complain against the 
decision of the Government that the Univer¬ 
sity shall be designated the University of 
Aligarh instead of as they wish the Moslem 
University and also that the powers vested 
in the Viceroy under the constitution shall 
be exercised by the Government of India. 
This third decision will certainly place the 
new University under official control. It is 
unlikely that the Government will give way 
on these matters as besides the proposed Hindu 
University at Benares it is anticipated that 
similar institutions will shortly be founded 
at Patna, Nagpur and Kan goon. 
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Indian Art. 


Within the last lew yoars there has been a 
most interesting and promising, though some¬ 
what narrowly confined, revival in Indian Art. 
For this, it is to be feared, scant credit is due 
to British educational policy in India, though 
the impetus has come mainly from a few Bri¬ 
tish and other European enthusiasts who have 
reminded cultured India of the value of its 
ancient artistic heritage and indicated the 
possibilities of revival. Each year between 
6,000 and 7,000 students pass the various 
examinations of the four Schools of Arts main¬ 
tained by the State, but until very recently 
those institutions have been in some respects 
* seriously mistaken in ideal and method. View¬ 
ing their work over half a century it may be 
said broadly that they have paid very inade¬ 
quate attention to the traditions of Indian 
Art, and that in consciously or unconsciously 
encouraging Western influences, which the 
Indian student could not thoroughly assimi¬ 
late, they have not even been particular to 
choose good examples of Western art. Nor 
have the Schools of Arts been altogether free 
from the taint of commercialism; indeed, for 
some years one of them was in effect some¬ 
thing between an industrial workshop and an 
emporium for selling Indian curiosities nicely 
designed to meet the taste of tourists. In 
Justice to the Schools it should be added that 
they have seldom been able to attract into 
them members of the hereditary craftsmen 
class. The material they have had to work 
with has been unpromising. Further, even 
for students who might attain to conspicuous 
skill, there have been few openings in after¬ 
life. All this is now changing, but the im¬ 
provement began only some fifteen years ago, 
and it is mainly due to agencies more or less 
Independent of the schools. 

A Notable Revival. 

The revival which has already produced oil' 
notable artist, Mr. Ahanindranath Tagore, is 
tho direct outcome of the study of the work 
of the best periods of Indian art. In order to 
comprehend it, it is therefore necessary to 
glance back over the history of art In India. 
With sculpture we arc here not particularly 
concerned, for there is no perceptible revival 
in it at present; but it may be said in passing 
that its golden age in India was the period 
which produced the sculptures of Ellora and 
Elephants, that in its finest examples this art 
was genuinely Indian, for the Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures, which show strong Greek influence, are 
inferior enough to make the contention that 
India owed much to Greece absurd, and that? 
perhaps the finest “ Indian ” sculpture is 
to be found In Java, where at Borobu&ur, in 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. the des¬ 
cendants of Indian emigrants wrought a long 
series of mighty masterpieces. As regards 
paintings, we begin with those at Ajanta, pro¬ 
duced at intervals between the first century 
before Christ and perhaps the seventh century 
of the Christian era. A typical example, in 
which a mother and her child supplicating 
Buddha are presented not only with much 
technical skill but with tenderness of feeling, 
may be found reproduced in Griffith's book 
on Ajanta and In Mr, HavelTs “ Indian Sculp¬ 


ture and Painting." TheBO paintings are 
true frescoes, differing in t method from the 
Italian in little but the use of mechanical as 
well as chemical combination of colours. 

Practically all the work of this time has 
perished, and of the secular art of the period 
before the Moguls jtherc is scant vestige. With 
the Moguls for the first time painting becomes 
frankly secular. Whereas a Hindu philo¬ 
sopher had laid it down that it was iniquitous 
to represent natural objects when the divin¬ 
ities could be made the artist’s subjects, the 
Islamic dislike of idolatry naturally conduced 
to the development of secular paintmg. These 
Mogul artists were Persians or others, more 
or less under the influence of the Persian school. 
Akbar patronised them liberally, and Abul 
Fazl, his historiographer, records the triumphs 
of Mir Sayyid Ali, a Persian, and Baswanth, 
a Hindu of humble origin, whose nfe, dark¬ 
ened by insanity, ended by suicide. The work 
of these and their fellows is notable for minute 
finish, but it is stiff, and in colour often crude. 

Moghul Painting. 

It was in the reign of Jehangir (1605-1628) 
that Mogul painting reached its highest level, 
and it is to that period that the Indian painters 
of to-day and to-morrow must look for the 
best models for all work of theirs which is not 
inspired by Hindu philosophy or religion. The 
Emperor was himself a consummate connois¬ 
seur, capable, it is recorded, of discriminating 
unerringly between the work of the artists 
of the same school. Sheriff Khan, Mansur 
and Abdul Ilass&n, the chief artists^f his time, 
were l>y him highly honoured; tho last, in fact, 
owed his training as well as distinctions and 
rewards to the Emperor. These and several 
other painters of the period excelled in por¬ 
trait-miniatures, of which happily, in conse¬ 
quence of the practice of rolling up paintings 
like MSS. and only occasionally exhibiting 
them to view, we have many examples in good 
condition. These rfrCists are markedly su¬ 
perior to their predecessors’ influency and 
grace of line and show that they benefited by 
the closer observation of nsAUral facts incul¬ 
cated from about 1600 onwards. Many of 
tho outline drawings, <fc>nc with lamp black 
over a preliminary sketch faintly carried out 
with a fine brush dipped in Indian red, are of 
exquisito quality. It is - noteworthy fhat, 
though in some cases landscape is well ren¬ 
dered as a me¥e background, there are no ex¬ 
amples in Indian painting of %he classic age 
of pure landscape: Viere the Indian painter of 
to-day has fvl develop an ideal with hardly 
any suggestion from predecessors. Tho puri¬ 
tanical and bigoted Aurangzeb was naturally 
hostile to art, and by the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century all the glory had departed from 
Indian painting, thowgh a measure «p# skill In 
traditional methods Jong survived and for a 
time was not ' unappreciated by Englishmen 
in IndR By the early years of,the nineteenth 
century, however, Indian painting had vir¬ 
tually ceased to exist. At length a a painter 
arose, to be much admired by the worst judges 
among those Indians whose western education 
had made them indifferent to indigenous art 
without giving them tny retd interest hi 
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European art. This man, Ravi Varma, depicted 
Indian legends as if he were painting figures 
in amateur tableaux; of Indian art traditions 
there is not a trace in his work, which is thea¬ 
trical, sentimental and of poor quality tech¬ 
nically. There have been others who have 
more successfully assimilated something of 
Western ideas of art, but their work is without 
interest, except in so far as it exhibits a deplor¬ 
able submissiveness to second-rate Western! 
teaching. The movement of to-day which 
arouses high expectations is that in which 
Mr. Abanindranath Tagore is the leader. This 
artist, member of a Bengali family, noted for 
culture and cousin of the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, has made a close and most profitable 
study of the work of tho Mogul and other 
painters of Iiylia, but he has seen in the ex¬ 
amples of their work not something to be 
slavishly copied but certain principles which 
he applies freshly, in his own way. He has 
imagination, a sense of composition, a delicate 
sense of colour and much, though as yet per¬ 
haps not qulto secure, command of the technical 
resources of his art. Above all, ho is sincere ; 
nowhere is there in his work any deliberate 
exploitation of the fact that he is an Eastern 
artist who must at all costs exhibit National¬ 
ism in his painting. One of his pictures re¬ 
presenting the spirits of the air, is justly famous, 
and his admirable illustrations to Oinar Khay¬ 
yam, issued by the Studio, have found appre¬ 
ciation in England as well as in India. Among 
those more or less associated with this painter, 
who as ^ice-Principal of the Calcutta School 
of Art, is exercising a strong influence within 
narrow limits, niay be mentioned Mr. Suren- 
dranath Gqpguly and Mr. Nawda Ball Bose, 
the latter of whom has a vein of true poetic 
feeling and both of whom work in intelligent 
but not abject obedience of the old tradition 
of Indian painting. 'If there is no fourth namo 
at present to put besides those mentioned, 
there is every reason to believe there soon will 
be several. 


Modern Interest, 

At the present time there is a marked deve¬ 
lopment of interest among educated Indians 
in arts indigenous to their country, but it must 
be recognised that there is little real knowledge 
and taste in the public to which the Indian 
artist of to-day has to address himself. Work 
is esteemed rather as proof of Indian capacity 
than for its strict artistic merits. Among 
those Indians and Europeans who have de¬ 
voted special attention to the matter, there 
is an unfortunate tendency to exaggerate the 
value of old Indian art and thus to encourage 
the belief that the Indian artist of to-day can 
find no higher task than the repetition of old 
and narrow conventions. It is perfectly true 
that wc must accept the convention of any 
art without a priori objections, but it by no 
means follows that one convention is as good 
as another. The question arises what limits 
a convention sets on those working within it, 
and it is plain that the conventions of Indian 
art have compelled the exclusion of a vast 
amount of tho Western painter’s best material. 
On the other hand, it should be recognised 
that his traditions have mado it almost im¬ 
possible for the Indian artist to fall into the 
common Western error of taking a mere re¬ 
presentation of fact to be the aim of art. It 
is most desirable that the Indian artist of to¬ 
day should revive the old traditions; that he 
should be genuinely Indian, but it is not de¬ 
sirable that he should needlessly cramp him¬ 
self because certain enthusiasts assure him 
that tins defects and limitations of classic 
Indian art are positive merits. The Indian 
artist has a vast treasure of religious and phi¬ 
losophical matter to draw upon for such sub- 
| jeets as are most congenial to tho Hindu genius, 
and he lias the whole range of Indian life to 
observe and create over again. There is no 
I occasion for an unwise asceticism on tho ground 
that ancient conventions ruled out most o 
tho material. 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
In the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec¬ 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com¬ 
prehensive treatise' on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may bo such a treatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand it, 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Eergusson, whoso compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Eergusson attempt¬ 
ed the neaily impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Eergus- 
son’s classification by races, and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac¬ 
cepted hitherto, lie asserts that there is no 
atone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half cent uries before the Christ¬ 
ian era, and that. “ India owes the introduc¬ 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur¬ 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236." 

Buddhist Work. 

Forgusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas¬ 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to bo found 
In the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karlv, 
Aiunta, Nasik, Ellora aud Kanlicri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work i,nay bo* 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Homan, Byzantine blit most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures havo a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery. From this it has been a fairly 
common assumption amongst some authori¬ 
ties that Indian art owed much of its best to 
European influence, an assumption that is 
strenuously combated by others. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples arc perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory " at Chittore. , 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas " is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in tho 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of,a complete 
building or group of buildings, scvertil hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid- 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, tho temples at Seringliam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, tfce., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjorc arc among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the " Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and tho Northern or Indo-Aryan style.” 
The differences and the similarities are appa¬ 
rently so intermixed and confusing iimt he is 
fain to fall back on the broitfj generic title of 
“ Hindu”—liovicver unscientific he.inny there¬ 
by stand confessed. Amongst a ■(ast number 
of llimlu temples the following may be men¬ 
tioned as particularly worthy^of study ;—those 
at Muktcswara and Bhubaneswar in Orissa, 
at Ivhajuraho, IJindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, tftc. The palace of the Hindu Baja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
arc the palaces of Amber,Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. % 

Indo-Saraceitfc. 

Among all the peiiods and styles in India 
the characteristics of ?ione are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the ” Indo-Saracenic ” which deve¬ 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. "Under 
tho new Influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi¬ 
cations. Tl*e dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature liitlverto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of tho Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling chiss. The 
minaret also because a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of tho new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational artt of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto beer to some 
extent deuied. The dEbslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent¬ 
ations of animato objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and # foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mero richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and syn\j>olic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con¬ 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as “ Classic ” architecture gained under the 
ltomans. Hut it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by this on 
his first vic\<* of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace lias yet much of wliat might be called 
the more •sophisticated quality of the ludo- 
,Saracenic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general elfeet of roundness, richness 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conllict between 
archaeologists as to the extent ot the. effect on 
Indian art piodueed by foreign influence under 
the Malnunetans. The extieme view on the one 
hand is to regard nil the best of the ait. as having 
been due to foreign importation. Tlic Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their tfreek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities ta be found between the Maho¬ 
metan buildings of Giulia and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul time* are cited in suppoit of 
the theory. On the oth*i # hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
duo to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light an#leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them •the Gandharan sculp¬ 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
in India even because of its Greek tincture. 
Thej^find iu4he f?uly indigenous work beau¬ 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Gracco-Bactiian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobudei i# Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from.- India, wtflidorfulLv preserved 
by reason of an immunity ivom destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
shewing the best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any i9t e, t cannOt be lormed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and W<&t. 

To the adtfcfents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
metan ana Hindu buijglings outweigh those 
between India* and Western Mahometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
larities between the latter, They, admit the 
changes produced by ^the advent of Islam, 
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but contend that the art, though modified, 
yet remained in its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve¬ 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts¬ 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fo.rgussort is usually 
regarded as the loader of the former school, 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. Ha veil, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Ha veil prac¬ 
tically discards Forgusson’s racial method of 
classification into stales in favour of a chrono¬ 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as tho 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style- 
tile former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Seeundra, the Moll Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, tho Fort, 
the tombs of llumayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac.; 
and the unique Qutb Minor. Two other great 
centres limy be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi¬ 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. These arc Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the. Bombay Presidency. At Ahmedabad 
with its neighbours Sirkhej and Ohampanir 
there seems to be less of a departure from the 
older Hindu forms, a tendency to adhere to 
the lintel and bracket rather than to have re¬ 
course to the arch, while the dome, though 
constantly employed, was there never deve¬ 
loped to its full extent as elsewhere, or carried 
to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone “jali”—• 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
$f the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahometan than 
those bf tho Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here tlic dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ”—is cited as shew¬ 
ing the greatest spaco of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep¬ 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India; 
though in richness and delicacy it docs not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In this we recognize among other influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the hard un¬ 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta¬ 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 


choice of materials available—the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi¬ 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian “ Master- 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the .Native 
States, particularly those in Bajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the pcninsftla wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case, of 
architecture, through the medium of the De¬ 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
to whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de¬ 
partmental methods on the other, it must bo 
conceded that it can shew many notable build¬ 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend¬ 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a few of 
these have even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini¬ 
tiated in Lord Gurzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every¬ 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this is so as to Government work progress should 
be even move assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
ractice, there are signs that his influence is 
eginning to be felt. He still complains, how¬ 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other¬ 
wise. It is also to be observed that, the sur¬ 
vival of a relic of the popular Idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally “ design *’ 


a building it was always an engineer who built 
it., is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to stylo himself 
“ architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the indigenous “ master- 
builder ” public attention has recently been 
drawn with some prominence, and the sug¬ 
gestion is being pressed that efforts should be . 
directed towards devising means for the pre¬ 
servation of what is pointed out to be a re¬ 
markable survival—one of the few in the 
world—of “ living art,” but which is threat¬ 
ened with extinction by reason of the spread 
of Western ideas. The matter has assumed 
the form of a controversy centring round the 
question of that much discussed project the 
building of the Government of India’s new 
capital at Delhi. It is urged that this project 
should bo utilized to give an impetus to Indian 
rather than to Western art. Those who plead 
for the preservation of the art appear for the 
most part to be adherents of the indigenous 
Indian ” school of archadogists already men¬ 
tioned. They have mustered a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India but oven within the 
Goveminent - ervices. The controversy is, 
however, too stiictly one of the moment, and- 
too purely technical, for its merits to be judged 
by the general reader or discussed here. Its 
claim on our attention lie.* in the fact that it 
affords an added interest for the tourist, who 
may see good examples of the “ master-build¬ 
er’s ” work in nearly every native town and 
bazaar in India. The tpwn of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may-be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, *tc., this class of wc.k may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and reli¬ 
gious, and the extent,, to which the alleged 
“unbroken tradition from the past” exists 
may be gauged by the traveller who is architect 
enough for the purpose. 
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The archaeological treasures of India aie as 
varied as they are numerous. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid¬ 
ed into (1) architectural and sculptural monu¬ 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretentions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
can be ascribed to a time earlier than that of 
Asoka (circa 250 B.C.). In the prc-Asoka ar¬ 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China 
at the present day, wood was solely or almost 
solely employed. Even at the close of the 4th 
century, B.C., Mcgasthenes, the Greek Ambas¬ 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand¬ 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, Uic 
Capital of the ftidian monarch, as “surrounded 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for 
the discharge of arrows.” If the capital it¬ 
self was thuB defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden. 
And long long after stone was introduced the 
lithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copiod from, the wooden. 

Monumental Pillars.—The first class of 
works that wo have to notice arc the monu¬ 
mental pillars, known as hits. The oldest, are 
t he monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty 
In number, of which ten bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, jyas monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time" was that ex¬ 
humed at Sarnath near P>enares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus arc 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac¬ 
curacy. Of the post^Asokan period one pil¬ 
lar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front of 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Tiran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen¬ 
tury, A. D. All these are -VA stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected^ by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II. (A.D. 375- 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at that ago forging a bar 
of Iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in. Europe to d very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency! No less ..than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant examplo faces a Jaina tempfo at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Managalore. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hiaaen«in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though wo know 
that the ancient i/in as built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong¬ 
ing to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
in Bhopal, is tho gioat intact and entire of its 
class. It consists of a low circular drum sup¬ 
porting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Bound jhe drum is an opej passage for circura* 


ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mas¬ 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates aro essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside 
and out, with elaborate sculptures. Tho stupa 
itself probably belonged to tho timo of Asoka, 
but as Dr. Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate¬ 
ways were at least 150 and 200 years later, res¬ 
pectively. Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
have been found are those of Bharhut between 
Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the 
Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne¬ 
palese frontier. Tho tope proper at Bharhut 
has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with tho Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. Tho 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re¬ 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relies being of Buddha and en¬ 
shrined by his kinsmen, tho Sakyas. And we 
have thus here one of the stupas that were erect¬ 
ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 
his demise. 

Caves. —Of the rock excavations which aro 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. Tho most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Karli, 
ICauhcri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar 10 miles north of Gaya, and 
Udayagiri and Ivhandagiri 20 miles from Cut¬ 
tack in Oiissa. The caves belong to the throe 
principal sects into which ancient India was di¬ 
vided, viz., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas. 
The earliest caves so far discovered are thoso of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji- 
vikas. a naked sect founded by Makkhali Gosala. 
This refutes the theory that cave archi¬ 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear¬ 
liest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitallchora and 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik. They 
have been assigned to 200 B.C. by Fergusson 
and Dr. Burgess. But there is good reason to 
suppose from Dr. Marshall's recent researches 
and from epigraphic considerations that they aro 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types—tho chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first aro with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over tho entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
viharas there was a sanctum in the centre of tho 
back w all containing a largo image of Buddha. 
Hardly a ehaitya is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it. Of tho Hindu cave tem* 
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pies that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th centuiy A.D. 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kaiiasa at Kllora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Kashtrakuta king, Krishna i, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- 
girl and Udnyaghi; those of the media)val type, 
in Indra SabJia at Kllora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were onre adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe¬ 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Hill, but most 
of them perished by lire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John 0rifllths ot the Arts School, Bombay, half j 
of whoso work was similarly destroyed by a lire 
at South Kensington. They wore last copied 
by Mrs. Hcrrimcham in 1011. 

Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
arc found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and 
the Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthi¬ 
an capitals, friezes of nude Krot.es bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantos without number, and 
n host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ke-l)heri, 
which was explored in 1900, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over the bones of Buddha by the ludo-Sey- 
thian king Kanishka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma aed are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Banjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura ami Court, 
in 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples.—Of this class we have 
one of the earliest examples at Sanchi, and 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In 
South India we have two more examples, viz., 
Lad Khan and Durga temples at Aihole >u 
Bijapur. All these belong to the early Gupta 
period and cannot be later than 500 A t O. The 
only common characteristic is flat roofs without, 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are 
entirely different and already here we mark the 
beginning of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, whose differences become more ami 
more pronounced from the 7th century onwards. 
In the Indo-Aryan style, the most prominent, 
lines tend to the perpendicular, and in the 
Dravidian to the horizontal. The salient 
feature of the former again is the cur¬ 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
Wnd are to be found among the temples of Bhu¬ 


baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Bundelkha id, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Ora vidian 
style is that of the Maiaallapuram Baths, or 
’seven Pagodas’, on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidisfh architecture, and belong to 
the 7tli century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aiholc and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono¬ 
lithic temple of lvailasa at Klltfra, referred to 
above. Of the later Dra vidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangain temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best, examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fcrgusson. In thiy style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in whirli 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the poipemlicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some flue examples ot this type exist, 
at Dambal, Battihali, Tillivvalli and H an gal in 
Dliarwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittnsi 
and Warangal in .Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at llallebid, 
Bclur, and Soninathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions.—AVe now come i.) inscrip¬ 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and KharoshUp. The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period’of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century, B.C. H was prevalent up to 
the 4th century, A.D., anwas supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest (rateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
of these lias been engitived on rocks, and ano¬ 
ther on pillars. They have been found from 
Shalibazgarlii 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nopal Tarai, from Gionar in 
Kathiawar to, Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Niddapur in Mysore, show¬ 
ing by the way the vast extenVof territory held 
by him. The reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
elms IT. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphia, and 
ho forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
1L(A 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Kummindei pillar inscription, again, discover¬ 
ed in Nepal T'arai, now settles, lv»yofrd all doubt, 
the birth-plac ( o of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Bcsnagar ;,i!lar. Tho pillar 
had been known for a long time, but Dr. Marshall 
was the first to notice the inscription on it. It 
records the erection, vif this column, which was 
a Garuda pillar, in honour of the god Vasudeva 
by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, who is describ¬ 
ed as an ^nvoy of k?ng Antialkidas of Taxila. 
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Hcliodorous is herein called a Bhagamta, which 
shows that though a Greek he had become a 
Hindu and presumably a Vaishnava. Another 
inscription worth noticing and especially in this 
connection is that of Gave No. 10 at Nasik. 
The donor of this cave, Ushavadata, who calls 
himself a Saka and was thus an Indo-Scythian, 
is therein spoken of as liaviiys granted three 
hundred thousand kine and sixteen villages io 
gods and Brahmans and as Inning annually 
led one hundred thousand Brahmans. Here is 
another instance of a foreigner having embraced 
Hinduism. Thus for the political, social, eco¬ 
nomical and religious history of India at the 
different periods the inscriptions are invaluable 
records, and arc the only light but for which 
we are * forlorjj and blind.’ 

Saracenic Architecture. - This begins in 
India with the ]:ith century after the per¬ 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
mateiials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some¬ 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adh«i-tfin-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods ami under 
ihc various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pat hail architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at tho same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Miliar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din j 
Khilji arc typical examples. Of the Sharqi j 
style wc ltt.vo three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Maudu in the Dliar State, a i 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, : 
and wc havcchcrc the Jaini Masjid, Hoshang’s j 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Ilindola Maliall as i 
the most notable instances of the secular and i 
ecclesiastical stylos-oLthc Malwa Fatimas. The ! 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their j 
own style, and Paiulua, Mahla, and Gaur teem i 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina iUasjul of 
Sikandar Shah, the Ciilakl>i mosque, Kadam 
Jlasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor¬ 
tant buildings, Tno most striking of these is 


were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolvo itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jahangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-dau!a are the most typical 
| structures. “The force and originality of tho 
t style gave way under Shah Jahan to a de licate 
| elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
1 the Moghul tombs, tlic Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
| tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, was con¬ 
structed. The, Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
| meat of lus time. 

Archaeological Department. —As the 

arclneologieal monuments of India must at¬ 
tract the attention of ail intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Arclneologieal Department. The work 
of this Department, is primarily two-fold, con¬ 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but. spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
(hey established the Archaeological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also tho 
first, Director-General of Archeology. Tho 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur¬ 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
'The work of these Surveys, however, was res¬ 
tricted to antiquarian research* and descrip¬ 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert- guid¬ 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that tho 
Government! of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of fit lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
consei vator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that, of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first, systematic step towards re¬ 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taker by Lord Curam’s Government, 
who established the seven Arclneologieal Circles 


the great mosque of Gulbarga, which dilfors 
from all mosques in IndSa in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be a,n open court is hero roofed by sixty- 
three &mall dames. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed, ” 
says Fcrgusson, /‘that of Ahmcdabad may 
probably be consfdered to be.the most elegant.” 
It is notable for its carved stone wo 45 ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Hayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs k> so 
oxquisito that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed eUewfyere at any period. Ko other! 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con¬ 
trast with this was the form o! architecture 
employed by thsrAdil Shahi dynasty of ttija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu formsdetails. Tbf 1 principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur arw4he Janii Masjid, 
Gagan Maliali, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim iiauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans 6f Delhi, tire Moghuls 


that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footing, and united them together under tho con¬ 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
cqytrol over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traiiie in antiquities. Under tho direction of 
Dr. J. 11, Marshall, (5.I.E., Director-General of 
Archaeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair has been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is manifest in the present 
altered conditions of old buildings. One has 
only to see for example the Moghul buildings 
at Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Ajmer, in order to 
be convinced how the work of careful reconstruc¬ 
tion and repair has converted these decayed and 
desecrated monuments with their modern ex¬ 
crescences into edifices of unrivalled loveli¬ 
ness. Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses. It is well- 
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known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
in the Lahore Port contained a Government trea* 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Church for tne British troops. At Bija- 
pur two mosques have been recovered, one of 
which was used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office. The local lvutcherry has now- 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Sayyid at Ahmcdabad. The Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly arc no longer godowns. Nor has I 


research work been in any way negldctet 
under the new order of things. A unique 
feature of it for the first time introduce! 
under the guidance and advice of Dr. Mar 
shall has been the scientific excavation of buriet 
sites, such as Samath where Buddha preacbet 
his first sermon, Kasia or Kusinara where h< 
died, Saheth-Mahcth the ancient Srasvasti 
Taxila or Takshasila. the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, and so forth. 
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The Opium Trade. 


two descriptions of opium must be distin- 

g iished. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
om poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 
produced in certain Native States in Central 
India and Rajputana. 

Bengal Opium .—Cultivation of poppy is 
only permitted under license. The cultivator 
to whom advauces are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazlpur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now its. 6 per seer of 70° consistency. The 
area licensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much ^duccd as a consequence of the 
agreement between the Government of India 
And the Chinese Government, and is now 
restricted - to the United Provinces. The 
following •arc the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production : 



Average 

under 

cultivation. 

Maunds of 
opium 
produced. 

Number 

of 

(hests made. 

1910-11 

362,868 

44,926 

23,611 

1909-10 

354,577 

67,666 

36,172 

1908- 9 

l 361,832 

61,803 

33,895 

1907- 8 

| 488,548 

71,340 

51,230 

1906- % 

i 

i 564,685 

93,154 

44,389 


At the Factory two classes of op‘um are manu¬ 
factured : 


(1) “ Provision ” opium intended for ex¬ 
port to foreign countries. This opium is made 
up in balls or caku each weighing 3’5 lbs., 
70 cakes weighing 140} lbs. being packed in 
a chest. 

(2) “ Excise ” opium intended for consump¬ 
tion in British India. This is made up in cubic 
packets each weighing ofiu seer, 60 packets 
being packed in one chest. It is of higher 
consistency than u “ provision ” opium. 

" Provision ” opium is sold by public auc¬ 
tion in Calcutta; the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government. This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
beingu 15,440 thests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912. 

Statistics of Trade. 

The difference between t*.e cost of manufac¬ 
ture and the price realised at these/^ales may be 
regarded as the duty levied by Government:— 


Number 

of, 

chess 

sold. 

Average price 
realised at 
auction sales 
per chest. 

Average 
cost of 
manufacture 
per chest. 

....... * 

1910-11 37,560 

! 2,890 

525 

1909-10 42,300 

M12 

515 

1908- 9 45,90C 

1,383 

525 

1907- 8 48,900 

1,850 

503 

1906- 7 62,800 

1,390 

538 


i 


The exports of Bengal opium to foreign 
countries have been in the last three years :— 
Nmnber of chests. Value . 

lls. 

1912-13 19,824 56,956,940 

1911-12 24,162 67,148,206 

1910-11 37,121 106,139,828 

Malwa Opium. —The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora, Dhar, Itutlam, Mcwar and lvotah. The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium : but it regulates, under the sys¬ 
tem explained below, the import of Malwa opium 
into, and the transpoit through, its territories. 
As the chief market for Malwa opium is China, 
and as the States in which the drug is produced 
have no access to the sea, except through Bri¬ 
tish territory, the British Government are able 
to impose a duty on the importation of the drug 
on its way to Bombay for exportation by sea 
No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available. The poppy is sown in November, 
the plants flower in February, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col¬ 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It is then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about two ounces and store it until 
it is ready for export, usually in September 
or October. The opium is of 90° to 95° con¬ 
sistency and is packed in half chests: con¬ 
siderable dryage takes place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

To enable Malwa opium to reach Bombay a 
pass from the Opium Agent, or his Deputies, 
is required. This pass is not granted until 
the duty imposed by the Government of India 
has been paid. This duty was until 1912 at 
the rate of Rs. 700 per chest: but was raised 
to lls. 1,200 in that year consequent on the 
introduction of a system similar to that appli¬ 
cable to Bengal opium. Under this system 
the Collector of Customs, Bombay, sells the 
right of exporting opium to the highest bidder 
at monthly auction sales. On payment of 
the price bid and of duty at the enhanced rate 
the bidder is given a certificate authorising 
him to import opium from Malwa. The im¬ 
portation of Malwa opium into British India 
is now practically restricted to the quantity 
which may be exported to China. This quan- 
Gty is fixed by Government in pursuance of 
its agreement with China, tho figures being 
12,100, 15,580 and 14,560 chests respectively 
in the calendar years 1910, 1911 and 1912. 

Practically tho whole of the. Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay goes to China. There 
is no market for it in the Straits Settlements. 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar. 
The quantity and value of exports from Bombay 
in the last t£ree years were as follows:— 
Quantity. Value. 

Rs. 

65,259,380 
63,742,691 
21,499,920 


1912-13 11,550 chests 
1911-12 14,027 
1910-11 6,800 ’ ;; 
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Revenue —The revenue derived by the Gov- accordance with thiB agreement a further limi- 
ernment of India from opium in the last three tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports, 
years is as follows :— The reduction of exports |ed to an increase in 

£ the price of the drug in China and a correspond- 

1910- 11 7 521 962 ing r ** c price obtained in India at the 

1911- 12 5 961/278 auction sales. For some considerable time, how 

1912- 13 5,062,800 (Revised Estimate) ever, inl 1912 the trade in China was paralys- 

1913- 14 1,445,000 (Budget Estimate) by the imposition by Provincial Governors 

in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Agreement with China. —The iluctuations Government of restrictions on tho importation 
in the revenue derived from opium in the last and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulated 
three years arc directly attributable to rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
the trade conditions arising out of the limita- position in December 1912 had become so acute 
tion of opium exports. In 1907 being satisfl- that a strong and inilucnt.ial demand was made 
ed of the genuineness of the efforts of the Chinese on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
Govemmcnt to suppress the habit of consuming tion by the suspension of sales. Sales wero ac- 
opium in China, the Government of India agreed cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
to co-operate by gradually restricting the amount opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
of opium exported from India to China. In the most eompletc relief, the Government of 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which India undertook to purchase for its own use 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 11,400 chests of Malwa opium which remained 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from to he exported in 1913. The present position 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a is that the export trade to China is to cease in 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 1915. Exports of Malwa opium to China will, 
cessation of the trade was to la; accelerated on as a matter of fact, cease at the end of 1913. 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the Exports to countries other than China will, of 
native production of opium in China, and in course, not be directly affected. 
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The Indian port for the direct journey to 
and from Europe ip Bombay. There are six 
lines of steamers by which the journey to and 
from the West via Bombay can be performed, 
either by sea all the way or- and in some cases 
only—by sea part of tho way and by rail across 
Europe. They arc the P. O., the Anchor 
Line, the City and Hall Line, the Austrian 
Lloyd, the Messageries Maritimes and the 
Rubattino. The Natal line steamers arc 
available for Western passages only, the 
steamers sailing round the Cape on their East¬ 
ward voyages. There are other services be¬ 
tween Calcutta and the West, by steamers 
sailing round Ceylon, and several lines connect 
Colombo with Europe. Of the latter the 
Orient, the North German and the Bibby 
Lines are the chief, besides the P. O. The 
Bibby service extends to Rangoon, The new 
railway between India and Ceylon greatly in¬ 
creases the importance by the Colombo route 
for ‘Southern India. The shortest time be¬ 
tween London and Bombay is 14 days. 

The P. & O. 

The P. & O. steamers run weekly from 
Bombay and London, leaving Bombay on 
Saturday and London on Friday. Alternate 


sailings each way are direct. In other weeks 
a special steamer runs from Bombay to Aden 
where it connects with the Australian Home¬ 
ward Mail and similarly, for the outward vo¬ 
yage, passengers and baggage and mails arc 
transferred on alternate weeks to a steamer 
at Aden which proceeds thence direct to 
Bombay. The P. & 0. carry the postal mails. 
The steamers call at Aden, Port Said, Mar¬ 
seilles, and Gibraltar. Passengers are not 
allowed to land at Aden but there is ordinarily 
time for them to spend some hours ashore at 
Port Said and Marseilles and a shorter time 
at Gibraltar. Passengers may travel west¬ 
ward from Port Said by any of the following 
methods : — 

By fast special mail steamer connecting 
with the liner at Port Said and running to 
Brindisi; thence by special train to Calais; 
thence by ordinary channel steamer to Hover 
and so to London ; 

By the liner to Marseilles ; thence by special 
P. O. express to Calais and so by Hover to 
London ; or 

By Liner to Plymouth or Tilbury Hock. 

The arrangements for the eastward voyage 
are similar, in reverse order, with the excep¬ 
tion that no call is made at Plymouth. 


Tho following are the single ticket rates from Bombay to Europo:— 


— 

First Saloon. 

Second Saloon. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

| B. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

London, with option of landing at Plymouth 

858 

759 

027 or 

528 

London via Marseilles, including rail 

894 

795 

004 or 

505 

London via Marseille?, including rail and sleeping 

930 

837 

., 

,, 

car. m , 





London via Brindisi including rail and sleeping 

930 

837 

. • 

,, 

car. 





Gibraltar or Marseilles 

792 

093 

594 or 

495 

Brindisi . 

792 

693 

,, 

# f 

Aden .. . 

313-8 


231 or 

214-8 

Suez or Port Said .. . 

720 


501 or 

462 


Frtp ticketswarc issued to Karachi passengers by B. I. S. N. Co.’s steamers between Bombay 
and Karachi for either eastward, or w’estwaru voyage. The transfer from the B. I. steamer 
to the P. O. steamer, or vice-versa , is made in Bombay harbour by launch, without going 
ashore. ' > ’ 

The following are the return ticket rates hytween Bombay and Europe, the tickets 
being available for 24 months 


Jl 


— 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 



A. 

B. 

To London by §ea ... 

Returning— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From London (by Sea) . 

1,287-0 

940-8 

792-0 

From London ( via MareyQJes, including rail) 

1,339-8 

985-12 

837-4 

From Marseille# . 

To London (via Marseilles, including rail) . 

> 

1 1,237-8 

| 

915-12 

707-4 

, 
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— 

1st Class 

2nd Class. 

Returning— ! 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

B. 

Rs. 

From London (via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,392-0 

1,031-0 

882-8 

From London (by sea) 

1,339-8 

983-12 

887-4 

From Marseilles . 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

To Marseilles. 

Returning— 

1,188-0 



From Marseilles 

891-0 

742-8 

From London (via Marseilles including rail) 

1,290-0 

961-0 

812-8 

From London (by Sea) 

1,237-8 

915-12 

767-4 

To Brindisi. 




Returning— 

From Brindisi or Marseilles. 

1,188-0 

1,237-8 


- 

From London (by Sea) 

.... 

.... 

From London (via Marseilles, including rail) 

1,290-0 

.... 

.... 

To London via Brindisi, 




Returning the same way or via Marseilles including rail 




and sleeping car by the Special Trains in both direc- 




tions . . 

1,476-0 


.... 

To London via Marseilles. 

Returning tho same way or via Brindisi including rail and 




sleeping ear, by the Special Trains, in both directions. 

1,476-0 


.... 


Tho first saloon inside cabins on the Main deck of the Mail Steamers are let at the roduced 
rate of Rs. 1,039-8-0 from Bombay to Marseilles and back, or Rs. 1,138-8-0 from Bombay to 
London and back. 

First Saloon passengers are allowed 3 cwts. of personal Baggage free of Freight; Second 
Saloon passengers and servants lfc owt. each ; Children over three and under 12 years of age 
half these weights ; Ayahs and other native servants 1£ cwt. eaeh free. 

Anchor Line. 

The Anchor Line steamers run between Bombay and Liverpool and there ar A ordinarily 
two steamers each way per month. Westward-bound steamers call at Marseilles, so 
that passengers can leave the ship there if they wish. Other calls are at Port Said and 
Gibraltar. Eastward bound steamers do not call at Marseilles. Free tickets by B. I. S. N. 
Co.’s steamers are issued to Karachi passengers to and from Bombay. The passage rates 
westward from Bombay are as follows:— 


Fares from Bombay (all one class). 

Single 
Tickets.' 

Return 

Tickets. 

Single 

Tickets. 

for 

Native 

Servants. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Suez . 

413 

627 

• • • • 

To Port Said 

446 

677 

..tf. 

To Marseilles 

678 

,. 

22Q 

To Marseilles and back from Liverpool .. 


924 

• « • • 

To London overland from Marseilles .. 

65" 



To London overland from Marseilles and back firm Liverpool 

.... 

*999 

• • • 

To Liverpool .j 

| 605 

957 

264 


Passengers are allowed to take, free of charge, 40 cubic feet of baggage, excess being charged 
at the rate of a shilling per cubic foot. Dogs are carried and the charge for them is Rs. 60 
per animal—arrangements must be made with the ship’s butcher as to feoding. c 
The voyage Bombay to Liverpool occupies approximately 30 days. Bombay Agents: 
W. & A. Graham A Co. 


Ellerman’s “ City " & “ Hail " Lines. 

The City and Halt Liners sail westward for the most part fro 1 Karachi, vtit Bombay. 
Some ships go direct from one port and others direct from the other. They su.II to Liverpool 
« and passengers can be booked via Marseilles and Overland either ^Eastward or Westward. 
Most of the steamers have both first and second class accommodation. Others have one class 
only. Passengers booking their berths m Karachi for steamers selling from Bombay are 
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given free tickets from Karachi to Bombay by a British India S. N. Co.’s steamer. They 
are transferred immediately on arrival in Bombay to the Eiierman liner if she is sailing 
the same day; otherwise they are landed and at the sainb time informed as td When tlib 
steamer for Europe sails. 

r Adult 1st class passengers are allowed 3 cwt. of luggage free, subject to a limit in measure¬ 
ment Of 40 feet. Children and European servants travelling first class are allowfcd half 
that quantity. Children and native servants travelling 2nd class arc allowbd 60 lbs; 
Bicycles in crates of cases arc specially charged for. 

Single fares from Karachi dr Bbmbay :— 


— 

First 

Saloon. 

Second 

Saloon. 

Native 

Servants. 

To Marseilles or Genoa (Return ex-Marseilles Or Naples) 

To London Via Marseilles or Gfcinoa including rail (returning 
ex : Llverpbol or Naples fit Stedmer’s option) 

To Liverpool by sea ;; 

TO London via Marseilles Cx-Genoa including rail return via 
Marseilles .. *. .. :. .: ;. 

Its. 

678 

653 

m 

633 

Its. 

429 

489 

489 

RS.. 

253 

264 

The return fare rates arc as follows; tile tickets holding good for two years 


— 

First 

Saloon. 

Second 

Saloon. 

Native 

1 Servants* 

To Marseilles or Genoa (Return ex-Marscilles or Naples) 

To London via Marseilles or Genoa including rail (returning 

Its. 

891 1 

Rs. 

649 

Rs. 

380 


737 


ex-Liverpool or Naples at Steamer’s option) 

999 

...» 

To Liverpool by sea *. < . 

957 

704 

396 

To London via Marseilles ex j Genoa including rail return via 

1,091 

809 


Marseilles .. .. n .. .. . * .» 

MU 


- ?- 

Bombay Agents: Killlck, Nixon A Co; 


Austrian Lloyd. 

Austrian Lloyd steamers sail regularly between Bombay arid TriostC, a steamer leaving 
each place on the *st and ,16th of every month. During the homeward and Outward seasdns 
the journey between Bombay and Trieste and vice versa is performed in 14 days. Ships ball 
at Venice during March to June, on the Westward voyage, en route to Trieste. In audition 
to the foregoing, there is a service of slower boats, running approximately once a month 
and occupying about 20 days between Bombay and Trieste. 

Through bookings to London can be made. Dogs and birds may be taken; on payment# 
Passengers sailing westward can hand over their heavy baggage before arrival at Port 
Said for free transport by sea to London. Similarly, baggage can be sent from London in ad¬ 
vance to be picked up at Port Said on the outward voyage. 

f jSic following are the single fares from Bombay (or from Karachi by steamers from 
Karachi only):— 



Accelerate ! Line. 

Ordinary Line. 


(Saloon.) 

Inter¬ 

mediate. 

(Single Saloon). 

* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Aden 

225 

150 

173 

To Suez . 

375 

285 

816 

To Port Said . 

390 

300 

330 

To Trleste ; or * Venice *. 

r* 

500 

360 

460 


The fare for a deck-passage, with food, to Trieste la Rs, 160; without food, Rs, 13Qi* 
Similar passages to intervening pc.*ts at lower charges, 
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Messageries Maritimes. 

Steamers of the Messagcries Maritimes sail between Bombay and Marsehles, touching at 
Aden and Port Said, monthly throughout the year. Free passages arc granted by B. I. S. N. 
Co.’s boats for Karachi passengers for the voyage between Karachi and Bombay. Fares 


(i Single : from Bombay). 


— 

First Class. 

JSecond Class.j 

Third Class. 

’ 

A. 

B. , 




Ks. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

To Marseilles . 

792 

594 

495 

225 

To London via Marseilles .. .. .. 

858 

660 

528 

' 270 


(Return \ ftom Bombay ). 


— 

First Class. 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 



A. 

B. 





Its. 

its. 

Its. 

Its. 

To Marseilles 


J,188 

891 

743 

405 

To London via Marseilles 


1,287 

990 

792 

493 

i_ 


Ruhottino. <• 

Monthly sailings from Bombay for Messina, Naples and (lenoa, Messina ordinarily being 
reached on the 17th day, Naples on the 18th and Genoa on tfie 20th. $Tie usual baggage 
allowances are made and baggage is conveyed free by sea from Port Said to London by ar¬ 
rangements similar to those of the Austrian Lloyd. 


Fares from Bombay to Naples or Genoa:—* 



Single Journey. 


Return Journey. 

First Saloon. 

Second 

Saluon. 

First Saloon. 

Second 

Saloon. 

A Kate. 

B Rate. 

C Rate. 

A Bate. 

B Rate 

Citato. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

[ 

| Its. 

Its. 

Its. 1 

Its. 

Its. 

550 

500 

450 

| 350 

825 ' 

750 , 

675 1 

525 





** 

t 




The Austrian Lloyd, Messagcries Maritimes and ltubattino have a joint arrangement by 
which passengers taking return tickets may travel one way by one line and return by one 
ol tlie others. 


Natal Line. 

The steamers make their eastward voyages round South Africa. Westwqy$ sailings from 
Bombay to Weymouth usually once a month during the season. 

Fares, Bombay to Weymouth (25 days):—First class, Rs. 375 to Its. V20, according to 
class of steamer and position of berth. Cheap first tickets are issued for berths in 2-, 3-, and 
4-bertli cabins. 
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Bibby Line. 

Two (in the season; sometimes three) sailings monthly from Rangoon, via Colombo and 
Marseilles, to Liverpool. Fares from Rangoon and Colombo-_ 


— 

Single. 

Return. 

1st Class. 

1st Class, 
available 
for 

! 4 months 
from 

Rangoon. 

1st Class, avai¬ 
lable for 2 years. 

; 

From 

Rangoon 

From 

Colombo 

From 

Rangoon 

From 
Colombo, 

* -—'— —* '- ~ ■ 1 






1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Marseilles .. .. . * 

550 

550 

000 

1,000 

825 

To London by sea returning from Liverpool .. 

000 

575 

1,000 

1.050 

875 

To London by sea returning from London 



1,025 

1,100 

000 

via Marseilles. 






To London via Marseilles 

025 

025 

1,050 

1,150 

975 

To Marseilles returning from Liverpool by sea 

.. 


050 

1,025 

850 

To London by sea returning from Marseilles.. 

•• 


050 

1,025 

850 


Free 1st class tickets, Tuticorin—Colombo arc given to passengers from South India. 


Orient Line. 

Fortnightly sailings (Australian Mail) on Thursdays from Colombo to Port Said, Naples, 
Marseilles, Plymouth and London. Fares from Colombo 



1st Saloon. 

2nd Saloon. 

Single. 

Return, 

2 years. 

Single. 

Return, 

2 years. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



r 405 

743 

1 462 

693 

Suez, Ismailia^nd Port Said 

.. 

i 594 

801 

| 




[ 726 

1,080 

J 405, 

743 



f ' 561 

842 

495 

743 

Iteples, M/fcseillcs and Gibraltar .. 


} 660 

090 





[ 702 

1,188 

J 528 

702 



j* 504 

891 

528 

702 

Plymouth and London *» 


< , 693 

1,040 



• 


[ 858 

1,288 

J 561 

842 


Concessions for tickets, Tuticorin—Colombo, arc given ,io »ourn maia passengers, 
are issued for native servants. 

It used to be possible to obtain cheap passages, eastward or westward, in cargo (“ 
steamcra. These are^now next to impossible to secure, because as the steamers 
licensed to carry pawngers, passengers have to sign on as members of the crew, 
recent extension of the Employers’ Liability Act then involves the ship s owners in 
to compensation to them for a variety of causes. 


tramp”) 
are not 
and the 
liability 
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Train Services. 

The following are the principal European train routes for east and west journeys, with 
booking charges. The fares are the same in either direction and breaks of journey aro allowed 
en route. __ » 


Single Tickets. 


From 

To London Via 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 



1 








Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Marseilles 


Lyons, Dijon, Paris, Calais, Dover 

102 

0 

70 

0 



Lyons, Geneva, Bale, Brussels, Ostend, Dover 

125 

0 

84 

0 

Brindisi 


Foggia, Bologna, Turin, Dijon, Paris, Calais, Dover .. 

137 

0 

93 

0 



Foggia, Naples, Home, Venice, Milan, Paris, Calais, 







Dover . 

191 

0 

132 

0 

« 


Foggia, Naples, Florence, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, 







Lyons, Calais, Dover .. 

207 

8 

142 

8 



Bologna, Milan, St. Gotliard, Bale, Calais, Dover, or 



* 




Boulogne and Folkestone . 

143 

8 

98 

8 

Trieste 


Ccrvignano, Venice, Milan, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

138 

8 

96 

4 



Cervignano, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Bale, Paris, Ca- 



9 




lais, Dover 

130 

0 

94 

8 



Ccrvignano, Venice, Milan, Simplon, Montreux, Lau- 







sanne, Paris, Calais, Dover .. .. .. 

134 

0 

94 

0 



Ccrvignano, Venice, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Calais or 







Boulogne and Folkestone . 

135 

12 

95 

5 

jj 


Cervignano, Milan, Como, Lucerne, Maycnce, Rhine, 







steamer to Bonn, railway to Cologne, Calais, Dover . 

140 

4 

95 

12 

;; 


Gorz, Villah, Munich, Cologne, Ostend, Dover 

120 

8 

77 

8 

Venice 


Milan, Arona, Gravellona, Simplon, Villeneuvc, Mon¬ 







treux, Paris, Calais, Dover 

121 

10 

85 

4 



Verona, Milan, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

125 

12 

88 

0 

l( 


Milan, Como, St. Gothard, Laon, Calais and Dover, 







or Boulogne and Folkestone. 

123 

8 

86 12 

jj 


Milan, Como, St. Gothard, Lucerne, Paris, Calais, 







Dover . 

124 

8? 

87 

0 

Genoa 

n • 

Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover .* .. 

109 

0 

n 75 

8 

t ; 

• • 

Milan, Como, Lucerne, Calais, and Dover or Bolougne, 







Folkestone .. .. .. .. .. .. ! 

112 

0 

78 

0 

n 


Milan, St. Gothard, Bale, Paris, Calais, Dover 

119 

9 , 

83 

0 



Milan, St. Gothard, Mayenee, Rhine steamer to Bonn, 

% 






Cologne, Brussels, Calais . 

121 

8 

82 

8 

|( 


Milan, Novara, Simplon, Montreux, Lausanne, Paris, 







Calais, Dover. 

111 

0 

77 

10 

Naples 


Mentone, Nice, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris, Calais, Dover 

131, 

12 

91 

0 


Rome, Pisa, Genoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover 

* 134 

0 

91 

0 

jj 


Rome, Florence, Genoa, Turin, Paris, Calais, Dover .. 

159 

0 

109 

2 

ff 


Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Paris, Calais, Dover .. 

167 

8 

115 

0 

• n 


Rome, Florence, Milan, St. Gothard Railway, Bale, 







Paris, Calais, Dover. 

144 

0 

99 

0 


# # 

Rome, Bologna, Venice, Veroua, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 

j 






Paris, Calais, Dover 

165 

0 

114 

0 


Indian Train Service. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the prinoipai Centres of other parts of India 
ar e as follow :— ___,_$_ 


r 

- f 

\ iles. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

Delhi, B.B. <fc C.I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct * 
route . 

885 

Rs. a. 

66 4 

Rs. a. 

H 3 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra . 

(28 hours) 
957 

66 4 

33 3 

Simla, via Delhi . 

(28 hours) 
1,137 

103 5 * 

52 11 

Calcutta, G.I.P. from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad.. 

1,349 

99 1 

49 9 

Calcutta, G. I. P. from Bombay, via Nagpur. 

Madras, O. I. P. from Bombay, via Raicnur. 

1,223 

ft 91 1* 

* 68 6 t 

45 91 

794 * 

34 4 

Lahore, via Delhi . 

1,162 

94 2 

47 2 
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The Indian Legislation, 1913. 

By 

RATANLAL AND DHJRAJLAL. 

[Editors of the Bombay Law Reporter.] 


According to usual practice, all the import¬ 
ant Bills of the year were brought up be tore 
and passed at, the Delhi IScssion of the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

Indian Extradition Act. 

The Indian Extradition Act, the first Act 
of the year, was enacted to effect two changes 
in the existing law. Under the law as it stood 
before the amendment, a District Magistrate 
alone was empowered to receive and execute 
warrants issued by Political Agents in certain 
cases. This powor is extended to the chief 
Presidency Magistrate in the Presidency towns. 
AnothjM* amendment effected by the Act is that 
the Magistrate executing a Political Agent’s 
warrant “may, if he thinks fit, before pro¬ 
ceeding further, report the case to the local 
Government such a couise being taken 
only when there is something on the face of 
the warrant which indicates a mistake cr 
iriegularity, or the Magistrate thinks, from 
the representation made to him by the persons 
arrested, that the case is of an exceptional 
nature. 

Administrators-General. 

The law governing Administrators-General 
was consolidated in Act III of this year. The 
Act of 1874 was amended by four Acts. The 
Administrator-General was formerly remune¬ 
rated ty commission. The responsibilities 
attaching to the office woie heavy and it was 
found necessary to secure greater control by 
doing away witl^the system of remuneration 
by commission and fixing a salary, Govern¬ 
ment. taking both the liabilities and the fees 
of the office. A salaried officer was appointed 
first in Calcutta in 1902 ; and in Bombay in 
1905. This change hx the character of the 
office is confirmed, witlrthe salutary provision 
that fees are no longer looked upon as a source 
of revenue buL only as a means of covering 
the expenses ox the office. The office of the 
Administrator-General is thrown open not 
only to Barristers bfct also to Attorneys, Soli¬ 
citors and Vakils in the Presidencies of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay. The status 
of^bhe Administrator-General has also under¬ 
gone a change. Ho is mads a Corporation 
sole with perpetual succession and an official 
seal. To infuse greater $onfldence*in the new 
schema, ample provisions havp> been made* 
lor auditing the accounts afW the persons 
beneficially interested in the administration 
of estates are entitled to obtain copies of the 
accounts. • 

• Official Trustees. 

The changes introduced inta the law govern¬ 
ing Administrators-General have demanded 
correspond!ngechanges in the law refitting to 
the Official Trustees. The incumbent of both 
those offices being inamany cases the same 
persons the constitution* of those offices and 
the conditions of their tenure are approxi¬ 
mated as closely as possible. The law relating 
to the Official Trustee was contained in Act 
• 


XVII of 1864; and supplemented by Acts 
II of 1899 and V of 1902. Like the Adminis¬ 
trator-General, the Official Trustee was re¬ 
munerated by commission. This type of 
office now gives place to a salaried appoint¬ 
ment. The Official Tiustcc can be appointed 
from the wider field thrown open for the selec¬ 
tion of lie Administrator-General. He be¬ 
comes a Corporation sole. The auditing of 
his accounts by Government auditors and the 
right of inspecting these accounts by benefi¬ 
ciaries of trusts aie provided for. The Official 
Trustee was befoie subject to the control 
of the Government and the High Court. This 
dual control was found undesirable and has 
been done away with. He now reverts to the 
sole control of Government. A noteworthy 
departure lias been made by this Act, following 
the Public Trusts Act 1906 (6 Edw. VI l, c. 56). 
It enables the Official Trustee to be appointed 
a* such by will illustrating thereby the para¬ 
dox “ that the only use of trustees was to 
commit judicious breaches of trust.” 

The Sir Cunimbhoy Ebrahim Baronetcy 
Aot (IV of 1918) was enacted to perpetuate 
the title and preserve the piopcity attached 
to the title. 

Phosphorous Matches. 

A Bill to prohibit the importation into India 
of White Phospheious Matches was first iirtjo- 
ducod into the Council in 1911; but owing 
to opposition it was withdrawn, pending the 
collection of ascertained data. It was re¬ 
introduced in November 1912; and passed 
into law in the following March. The Act 
lias been passed mostly on hygienic grounds 
and follows in the main the provisions of the 
English White Phosphorous Matches Prohi¬ 
bition Act, 1908 (8 Edw. VII, c, 42). Tin- 
provisions of the Act follow in the wake of 
legislation adopted by all the legislatures of 
the civilised nations and are meant to prevent 
import of strike-anywhere matches. These 
matches were, according to the Indian Custom 
Houses figures for the year 1911-1912, imported 
nil in Rangoon, 25 per cent, in Calcutta, 57-8 
per cent, at Karachi, 60 per cent, at Bombay, 
and 76-8 per cent, at Madras. The Act pro¬ 
hibits the manufacture of matches with W r hite 
Phospherous; and it also prohibits the sale 
of such matches in the whole of British India. 

Mussalman Wakf. 

Tl* Mussalman W r akf Validating Act (VI 
of 1913) is the first, and so far the only, instance 
of legislation introduced by a non-official 
member. It validates the permanent dedi¬ 
cation by a Mahomedan of his property for 
the maintenance and support wholly or par¬ 
tially of Ills family, children and descendants 
provided the ultimate benefit is impliedly or 
expressly reserved for the poor or for any 
other purpose recognised by the Mahomedan 
Law as a religious, pious or charitable purpose 
of a permanent character. No such trust 
can become invalid merely because the ulti¬ 
mate charitable purpose Is postponed unit 
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after the extinction of the family, children or 
descendants of the author of the trust. The 
principle of the Bill lias met with approval 
from the Mahomedan Community of India. 
It relieves a Mahomedan from the rule against 
perpetuities. The object of the Act is to re¬ 
move the disability and great hardship ” 
created by the decision of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council in the case of Abul Fata Mahomed 
Ishak v. liuswmoy Dhur Choirdhry [ (1891) 
L. it. 22 I. A. 76]. It was held in that case 
that under Mahomedan Law a perpetual family 
settlement expressly made as Wakf was not 
legal merely because there was an ultimate 
but illusory gift to the poor. In delivering 
the judgment of the Board, Lord Hobhouse 
said: “ Their lordships have endeavoured 

to the best of their ability to ascertain and 
apply the Mahomedan Law, as known and 
administered in India ; but they cannot find 
that it is in accordance with the absolute, 
and as it seems to them extravagant, appli¬ 
cation of abstract precepts taken from the 
mouth of the Prophet. Those precepts may 
be excellent, in their proper application. 
They may, for aught their lordships know, 
have had their effect in moulding the 
law and practice of wakf, as the learned 
Judge says they have. But it would be doing 
wrong to the great lawgiver to suppose that 
ho is thereby commending gifts for which the 
donor exercises no self-denial; in which he 
takes back with one hand what lie appears 
to put away with the other; which are to form 
the centre of attraction for accumulations 
of income and further accessions of family 
property; which carefully protect so-called 
managers from being called to account,; which 
seek to give to the donors-and their family 
the enjoyment of property free from all liabi¬ 
lity to creditors ; and which do not seek tho 
benefit, of others beyond the use of empty 
words.” This decision caused great, commo¬ 
tion in the Mahomedan* Community of India. 
” Ancient, Wakfs,” complained Mr. Jinnah 
" that have been in existence, and operation 
for years have been hunted down in all parts 
of India and have been declared invalid.” 
Joint Stock Companies. 

The law relating to Joint-Stock Companies 
In India was consolidated in Act VII of 
1913. Indian Legislation on the subject lias 
always followed legislation in England. The 
first Legislative measure in 1857 was hut a 
reproduction of tho English Joint, Stock Com¬ 
panies Act (19 and 20 Vic.). The second Act 
of 1860 was the outcome of English Act of 
1862. The Companies Act of 1882 followed 
the trend of the English Legislation up to the 
year 1877. Between 1879 and 1908, the Eng¬ 
lish statutory law continued to expand as 
new situations demanded fresh Legislation. 
Quite a number of judicial precedents came 
to light. The whole volume of law that had 
accrued during the interval was finally cry¬ 
stallised in the Companies Consolidation Act 
Of 1908. Since the Act of 1882, the Joint 
t’tack Companies developed ii^ India with un¬ 
precedented success. In 1885. only 757 Com¬ 
panies were in existence, with an aggregate 
paid-up capital of 21 crores. Their number 
grew to 2,251 In 1910 and the capital swelled 
to 64 crores. As a necessary corrollary, Com- 


! pany litigation also increased. It was thought 
• necessary to assimilate the Indian with the 
j English Law, as it tended to produce “ a 
| feeling of greater security in the breast of the 
! British investor,” whose capital it was hoped 
i to attract to this country. The Indian Act, 
therefore, follows the English Act in tho main 
with “almost, slavish exactitude.” In certain 
respects the Indian £rt, goes further than its 
English prototype. For instance, the Re¬ 
gistrar < f Joint-Stock Companies lias been 
empowered (s. 137) to call on a company to 
furnish to him in writing such information 
or explanation as he may specify in his order. 
If such information or explanation is not fur¬ 
nished within the specified time, or if after 
the perusal of such information or explanation, 
the Registrar is of opinion that the„ document 
discloses an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
he is to report in writing the circumstances 
of the ease to the Local Government, who may 
appoint a competent, inspector to investigate 
tile affairs of the Company. Another point 
on which our law has gone further than the 
English law. is the subject of qualification 
ami appointment of auditors (s. 144). An 
auditor must be a person “ who holds a certi¬ 
ficate from tho Local Government, entitling 
him to act as an auditor of Companies.” To 
require that, he should either be a Chartered 
or Incorporated Accountant would have been 
a hardship. The Government propose at 
no distant, date to start schools of account¬ 
ancy for the training of auditors at convenient 
centres under the control of local ‘ (jovem- 
ments. The law relating to the winding-up 
of companies by order of the iViurt (part V) 
and the provisions governing the actual ba¬ 
lance-sheets (ss. 131 to 135) have emerged 
without undergoing any change, as it was 
considered that they were peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to the state of circumstances prevailing 
here or that, they were more perfect than the 
provisions of the English Statute. Among 
the provisions, newly incorporated into the 
Act, may be mentioned (1) die, holding of Ihe 
‘statutory meeting ’ 'by a Company, within 
a period of six months from the date on which 
it is to commence its business (s. 77). A “ sta¬ 
tutory report ” has now to forwarded to 
the shareholders of the Company, at least 
ten days before the meeting is held, signed by 
two of the directors, with a view to inform 
the shareholders of the exact financial posi¬ 
tion of the Company in the earlyjstage oLits 
existence. Secondly, the provisions relating 
to the appointment and qualification of Di¬ 
rectors (ss. 34 to 87) tyivc been if.ade stringent, 
(f'n view of tlie % events that must be fresh to tho 
public in this' Presidency. Thirdly, the pros¬ 
pectus of a company is required to be a much 
fuller document, and is to include, among 
other Miings, the names of Directors and their 
interest in the Company, the estimated amount 
of preliminary expenses, the amqunt* paid or 
intended to be pqad to the promoter (ss. 92-100). 
The restrictions on proceeding to allotment, 
(s. 101/, ami on commenceme»tr of business' 
(s. 102), are meant to have a salutary effect. 
The requirement of registration,, of infor¬ 
mation regarding certJm kinds of mortgages 
and charges (ss. 112, 113) will succeed in 
effectually stamping out a species of fraud 
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with which wc are unfortunately very fatniliar. 
(Companies incorporated outside, but having 
a place of business in, British India have the 
obligation laid on them to keep for ready 
reference a certified copy of documents creating 
them, the full address of their principal office 
and a list of directors. They are also to have 
a recognised agent in India to accept service 
of process or any notice sqrvcd on the Company 
(s. 277). The Act is to come into force in 
April 1914. It has made as detailed and 
ample provision for Companies as has been 
found necessary to cope with modem exigen¬ 
cies. Certain lacuna; were, however, discov¬ 
ered in its provisions by the Select Commit¬ 
tee appointed to consider tlie Indian Companies 
Bill. A short Bill is at present engaging the 
attention #f the Council (Bill No. 3 of 1913). 
it relates to the internal management of com¬ 
panies. The Bill in question seeks to provide, 
<1) tluA every company should have directors; 
<2) that a majority of them shall be independ¬ 
ent of the managing agents : (3) the interested 
directors shall disclose their inteiest in eon- 
tracts to the other directors; and (t) that in 
the case of contracts by agents of a company 
in which the Company is an undisclosed prin¬ 
cipal, a memorandum in writing of the terms 
of the contract shall bo made and communi¬ 
cated to the Company. 

Criminal Law Amendment. 

No Act excited so much close comment and 
heated controversy as the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act (VIII of 1913). It has added one 
Chapter (V.A1 to the Indian Penal Code, ami 
one section (196A) to the Criminal Procedure 
Code of AS98. 'lhe object of The Act has been 
to make ‘ Criminal Conspiracy * a substantive 
offence ; in other works, to make it per #e an 
offence. As the hiw stood before the amend¬ 
ment, one form of conspiracy only was dealt 
with by the Indian Penal Code. It was, and 
is, an offence to conspire to commit any of the 
offences punishable by s. 121 of the Code or 
to conspire to di%uive # the King of the sove¬ 
reignty of British India* or to awe* by means, 
of criminal force the Government of India 
or any LocaL Government. To constitute 
this form of conspiracy it is not necessary that 
any act or illegal omission should take place 
in pursuance thenAf. Where, however, an 
act or illegal omission takes place in pursuance 


of the conspiracy in order to the doing of that 
tiling, the offence becomes a kind of abetment 
and can be-brought within the ambit of s. 107. 
The present Act defines * criminal conspiracy’ 
as an agreement between two or more persons 
to do or cause to be done (1) an illegal act or 
(2) an act which is not illegal by illegal means, 
provided that some acts besides the agreement 
is done by one or more parties to such agree¬ 
ment. Where the offence conspired is punish¬ 
able with death, transport a* ion, or rigorous 
imprisonment for a term of 2 years or upwards, 
the punishment is the one provided for the 
abetment of the offence ; in other cases, it 
is made punishable with imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding six months or with line 
or with both. The Bill wus introduced into 
the Council in March. It was supported by 
its framers as an assimilation of the Indian 
Law with the English Laiv on the subject. 
The law of conspiracy in England originated 
with the Ordinance of Conspirators which was 
promulgated in the reign of Edward I in 1305. 
During the succeeding centuries it developed 
from conspiracies to promote false and mali¬ 
cious indictments into a law which includes 
conspiracies for the. doing of any criminal 
, offence ami also conspiracies to do injuries 
i to third persons. This Act was ushered in, 

I first to assimilate both systems of Jaw, and, 
secondly, to remove a “serious flaw” in the 
Indian Penal Code. It was claimed by its 
supporters that events of the past few years 
had demonstrated its necessity. “ Petty perse¬ 
cutions ”, said Sir Beginald Craddock, “ may 
j possibly lead to petty crime, from petty crime 
to organised crime, and from organised crime 
to a state of terrorism and demoralisation 
which is subversive of all peace and justice, 

| and is harmful to all interests, public and 
private.” The principle of the Act was at¬ 
tacked with considerable vehemence. It was 
j said “the Law of conspiracy was a dangoious 
i law, and was out of the run of the ordinaly 
law.” The ordinaly law of the lund W'as, it 
was asserted, sufficient to meet, all cases ; and 
no necessity was made out to import into this 
country, a law, which, to use the words of 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, required “to be closely 
watched, jealously guarded, and never lo be 
pressed beyond its tiuo limits.” Amidst 
strong and opposite currents of opinion, the 
Act was placed on the Indian Statute Bock. 




Big Game Bunting. 


From the earliest times India has been fa¬ 
mous as a land affording ample pastime for the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. Did not Baber, 
first of the great Mughals, pursue the rhinoceros 
on the banks of the Indus ? And since then the 
Nimrods of all the ages have found in the East 
most happy hunting grounds. No country, 
not even Africa, has afforded a greater variety 
of desirable game. The great oxen of India, the 
gaur, the buffalo, and the yak found upon its 
northern confines, arc unequalled by the bovine 
animals of any land. The big horn and the 
white goat of the Itocky Mountains are beyond 
all measure inferior to the fine sheep and goats 
that inhabit the precipitous fastnesss of the 
Himalayas and the Tibetan plains beyond, which 
though not within the limits of our Eastern 
Empire, are accessible to sportsmen from India. 
The tiger has been adjudged by experienced 
observers to be the greatest and most imposing 
of felines, to whom even the maned lion must 
give place, both as regards beauty, size, fero¬ 
city and offensive armature; nor is the lion 
unknown in India, though sadly diminished 
in numbers and in range of habitat. The Indian 
elephant is perhaps inferior in size, though su¬ 
perior in point of utility to his African con¬ 
gener ; and India possesses four species of bears 
which find no counterpart in the Dark Conti¬ 
nent. Africa again, although abounding in a 
vast variety of antelopes, can show no stag 
equal to the bara singli, the sambar, and the 
spotted deer, whilst among all its tribe of ante- 
opes none surpasses the black buck in grace 
and beauty. 

Although the quantity of big game in India 
lias decreased considerably dining recent years, 
there is still no lack of sport for those who have 
the will to travel far in search of it. Under 
British rule there lias been a great increase in 
population, demanding an increased area of 
cultivation, while the network of railways that 
has been spread all over the country has to 
some extent cut up the haunts of game. But 
in some respects these factors have been advan¬ 
tageous to the hunter. Dame laws have been 
instituted ; large areas of forest are reserved, 
and game sanctuaries formed in some loca¬ 
lities. Hallways have brought within reach 
distant hunting grounds that could formerly 
be visited only with difficulty. The sports¬ 
man from Europe, unacquainted with the 
language and country, will find great difficulty 
in carrying out expeditions in pursuit of big 
game unless he is provided with suitable in¬ 
troductions. But with the aid of friends among 
the officials it is still possible for the keen hun¬ 
ter to obtain good sport, although for the? best 
of it he must remain in India during at least a 
portion of the hot season of the year. It is 
then that the tigers, which have been wander¬ 
ing over extensive areas during the cold wea¬ 
ther, may be more easily brought to bag, for 
Uie jungle has thinned out, and the great beasts, 
impatient of thirst, have to frequent the vici¬ 
nity of water which, away from the rivers, is 
now confined to scanty pools. For hunting 
the gaur or bison, perhaps the early part of 
the rainy season is best, when the leaves that 
in dry weather crackle sol oudly under foot have 


been softened by the fall o^ the rain. But 
they also, and buffaloes, bears and leopards 
may well be sought for in the hot weather, 
when the forest, stripped of its leaves, affords 
them little concealment. The stags, which 
cast their antlers annually, must of course bo 
hunted at the proper season, the spotted deer 
in the hot weather and other species during 
tile cold season of the year. The great homed 
game of the Himalayas, the ibex, markhor, 
and the fine sheep to be found in the mountain 
fastnesses and in the trans-Himalayan regions 
must be looked for when the snow admits of the 
sportsmen reaching their habitat. Kashmir 
may well be revisited in March, but«the passes 
that lead to the roof of the world, where ovit 
ammon and ovis poli are to be found will pro¬ 
bably not be open before June or Julj|, 

Hunting grounds arc to be found through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India. Mysoro 
and Burma produce the finest bison, but these 
splendid animals, though strictly preserved, 
are to be found also in the forests of the Satpura 
Hills, that paradise of big game. The sports¬ 
man with a year at his disposal, provided he 
has suitable introductions and is prepared to 
work hard, should be able to secure specimens 
of most of tlic game animals of India. He 
might well begin in January in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, where he would find black buck, gazelle, 
Nilgai, and a variety of small game in the open 
country, and where there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in securing some panthers adid sloth bears, 
sambar, spotted* deer and swamp deer. In 
the hills also lie will find barking deer and four 
horned antelope, while tigers are not uncommon, 
and in remoter parts buffalo may be met with. 
About the .middle of March tk-3 sportsman could 
go on to Kashmir, and find there brown and 
black bears, ibex, markhor and shapoo or oorial, 
before crossing into Tibet. He might be for¬ 
tunate enough to come acroiw a stag that had 
not yet cast its antlers Und failing this,he could 
get his stag on the return journey towards the 
end of October, or in November. If he has 
more time at his disposal, Burma might well 
be visited, for there aro found several species 
not to be obtained in In$a, such as the tsine, 
the browantlered deer, and the Malayan bear, 
and elephants and rhinoceros might perhaps 
be met with ; but this would probably entail 
an extension of the tour considerably in excess 
of the twelve months. 

It is not Advisable to lay dowif'thc law as to 
rifies and equipment, but the sportsmen may 
be recommencfcfd not to use small-bore rifles for 
dangerous game. A 450 cordite rifle should 
suffice for big game, and a smaller bore for 
antelope and gazelle, while a 12-bore gun will 
be found most useful for feathered game. All 
equipment in the way of tents an£ fufniture is 
best purchased iq India, and a list of the neces¬ 
sary articles could be obtained from any offi¬ 
cial wffo is acquainted with camp life. 

In Southern India all hunting is generally 
done on foot, but the Ibortsman would require 
a couple of ponies. *Tn the «3ub-Himalayan 
Terai elephants are necessary, as the long grass 
renders hunting on foot practically impossible. 
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Botanical and Zoological Surveys. 


The BotanicSl Survey is under tlic direc¬ 
tion of the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are associated 
tho Economic Botanists belonging to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, la 1912 the post of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey. Much of the syste¬ 
matic botanical work of India is done, for the 
department by forest officers ami others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtained in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition as botanist, and a material addi¬ 
tion was*made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron¬ 
tier r^ion traversed. 

Mammal Survey. —This work is carried 
on by the Indian Museum, the officers attach* 
ed to which have during the last few years 
given special attention to a survey of the fresh¬ 
water fauna of the Indian Empire. An im¬ 
portant movement lias recently been inaugu¬ 
rated by the Bombay Natural History Society 
which has collected subscriptions for a survey 
of the mammals of India. This Survey was 
begun in 1911 with the object of getting to¬ 
gether properly prepared specimens of all the 
different kinds of Mammals in India, Burma 
and 4eylon so that their distribution and 
differences might be more carefully worked 
out than hatr been done before, also to form 
as complete as possible a collection of speci¬ 
mens for the Society’s Museum in Bombay. 
Before the Survey started the Society had 
a very small tollectlon, and even in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum in London the India* specimens 
were very poorly represented. Three trained 
collectors from England are in the service of 
the Society and the specimens obtained by the 
Survey are beinjf woi^ed out at the British 
Museum and duplicates presented to the differ¬ 
ent Museums in India. Most of the country 
has been worked on the West Coast from Coorg 
as far north as Mount Abu, also the Central 
Provinces and part of the Northern Shan 
States and Ceylon. *At the present time the 
collectors are in Kumaon, Assam and Ceylon. 
Funds for the Survey were raised by subscrip¬ 
tion from tne principal Native Chiefs and some 
prominent Bombay citizens# together with 
grants from^the Government of India, the 
Government of Ceylon,# the Government of 
Burma and the different loc^ Government'# 
as well as donations from the Royal Society, 
the British Museum and the Zoological So¬ 
ciety of London. ^ 


The Board of Scientific Advice was cs* 

tablishcd in 1902 to co-ordinate official scientific 
inquiry, to ensure that research work is dis¬ 
tributed to the best advantage, and to advise 
the Government of India in prosecuting practi¬ 
cal research into those questions of economic 
or applied science on the solution of which tho 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
country so largely depends. The Board in¬ 
cludes the heads or leading representatives of 
the Survey, Agricultural, Civil Veterinary, and 
other Scientific Departments, with the Inspector- 
General of Forests and tho Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science. The programmes 
of investigation of the various departments are 
submitted to it for discussion and arrangement, 
and an annual report is published on the work 
done, as well as a general programme of research 
for the ensuing year. The reports and the 
programmes formulated an? communicated for 
consideration to an Advisory Committee of the 
Royal Society, which from time to time fur¬ 
nishes valuable suggestions and advice. 

The Indian Research Fund.— Scientific 
research work is rapidly developing in India. 
In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs (£33,000) out 
of the surplus opium revenue was set asido 
as an endowment for research into epidemic 
diseases in connection with the Central Re¬ 
search Institute, at Jvasauli. It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re¬ 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work has already been 
undertaken. Its objects are defined as “ the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the 
propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases.” Fresh investigations 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura¬ 
ted, and an officer was deputed, at the expense 
of the Fund, to study yellow fever in tho re¬ 
gions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It has been decided to 
devote to research and anti-malarial projects 
5 lakhs (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenues 
commencing in 1913-14. A new periodical, 
The “ Indian Journal of Medical Research ” was 
instituted last July, and will be published four 
times annually, as the official organ of the 
Research Fund. The journal deals with every 
branch of research directly or indirectly con¬ 
nects with medical and sanitary science, and 
forms a record of what is being done in India 
for the advance of this work. 


FJATIVE PASSENGER SHIPS. 


The following Resolution by the .Govern¬ 
ment of Indhfwas issued in October 1913, as 
a result of inquiries set on foot after the loss 
of the Titenic.— f 

** The Boardjof Trade made a comprehensive 
revision of the scale of boats and life-gaving 
appliance to be provided on board shl{ g in the 
United Kingdom and appointed committees 
of experts to deal uffth collateral questions 
arising in tho samf connection. Meanwhije, 


the maritime local Governments have been 
consulted as to the necessity for revising the 
rules which govern vessels in British India, 
particularly those under the Native Passenger 
Ships Act 1887. the Pilgrim Ships Act 1895, and 
the Indian Emigration Act 1908, which are read 
In the notifications detailed above. The replies 
show that while a revision is undoubtedly 
necessary, there is a great divergence of opinion 
as to tho extent to which it is required and tbs 
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Native Passenger Ships, 


linos on which it should proceed. The subject 
is one of considerable difficulty and complexity, 
involving a number of technical and other 
questions which need careful scrutiny. The 
Government of India have therefore decided to 
appoint a committee representative of official 
and non-official interests which will enquire 
generally into the sufficiency of the existing 
rules and report its views to the Government. 
The committee will consist of the following 
President and members:—President, Mr. C. G. 
Todhuntor, I.O.S., Collector, Madras Presidency. 
Members—the Hon’hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bhoy Kbrahim, Bombay, Commander C. J. C. 
Kendall, P.s.o., R.I.M., Port Officer, Calcutta; 
Mr. W. H. Ogston, partner in Messrs. Ivilliek, 
Nixon A Co., Bombay; Captain P. Dost 
Cronix, Marine Department, British India 
Steam Navigation Company, Calcutta/’ 

The Committee met at Bombay on the 10th 
November and subsequently visited other ports. 
It will submit its report to the Government of 
India on the 1st March 1014. The report will 
ho accompanied by drafts of the rules which it 
recommends for adoption. 

Difficulties of the Question—The appoint¬ 
ment. of the committee was welcomed by the 
Press, though some criticisms were directed 
against the apparent narrowness of the scope 
of the inquiry. The whole subject is one of 
considerable difficulty and complexity. It is 
well-known that the standards laid down under 
the enactments now in force are not adequate 
to provide accommodation for all on hoard. It 
would be invidious to specify any one vessel to 
illustrate the inadequacy of the present stan¬ 
dards, but it may roughly be said that, on the 
assumption that the cubic capacity which 
should bo provided hi life-boats should he at 
the rate of ten cubic feet per adult, the accom¬ 
modation now provided will only afford room 


for 20 to 50 pcT cent, of the number of passengers- 
carried. The question is further complicated 
by reason of the fact that of a fiumber of native 
passenger ships many are never out of sight of 
land during their voyages, and that any 
insistence on the principle that there should be 
life-boat accommodation for all on board will 
necessarily result in the curtailment of the 
carrying capacity. It is doubtful therefore 
svhether, in the case of passenger ships which 
are engaged in the carriage of passengers 
between ports separated by inconsiderable 
distances, some relaxation should not be allowed 
in the matter of providing life-boat accommoda¬ 
tion for all on board. The matter is thus 
essentially one for local investigation 

Working of the Act. —Under the Native 
Passenger Ships Act (X of 1887) the term 
“ Native Passenger Ships ” is appV'd to 
sailing-ships, which carry as passengeis more 
than thirty natives of Asia or Africa, and to 
steam-ships carrying more than sixty such 
natives. Local Governments have discretionary 
power, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, to alter these numbers to 
fifteen and thirty, respectively. A long voyage 
is defined in the Act as a voyage in which the 
ship will, in ordinary ciic-imstances, be conti¬ 
nuously out of port lor one hundred and 
twenty hours, or more and a short voyage a* 
one in which the ship will r.ot, in ordinary 
circumstances, he continuously out of port for 
one hundred and twenty hours. Thfc' space? 
allotted to passengers, and some*,,of her condi¬ 
tions, differ in a long and a short voyage. 

The total number of persons who leVt Indian 
ports in native passenger ships under the Act, 
X of 1887, that (is, w r ho left ,as passengers, 
being neither emigrants totfthe Colonies or 
else where nor pilgrims to the holy places in 
Arabia, was 2,520,248 in 1911-12. 



Persian Gulf Trade 


The British connection with the Persian Gulf 
has been a matter of steady growth since the 
earliest developments of England’s mercantile 
and political interests in eastern seas, and is 
now so intimate that Lord Curzon made an 
official tour of the Gulf Ports as Viceroy of In¬ 
dia in 1904, while the two Conservative and Li¬ 
beral British Foreign Ministers of recent years 
have both affirmed the principle that for any 
other Power to attempt to establish a port there 
would be regarded by Great Britain as an un¬ 
friendly act. Britain has policed the Gulf, 
surveyed, mapped and buoyed it. Few people 
in England fully realize the expenditure of 
blood anft treasure and the patient and continu¬ 
ous effort by which we have during the past 
century established the peace of the Gulf, or 
the cUtent to which its maintenance is still de¬ 
pendent upon the vigilance of our cruisers and 
the efficiency of our political officers. .Still fewer 
realize that along a considerable portion of its 
shores the people of the Gulf and their rulers 
stand, and have long stood, in treaty relation 
with us scarcely less dose than those in which 
many of the Native States and Continental 
Eulers of India stand to the paramount Power 

British and British-Tndian trade in the Gulf 
amounts to several millions sterling a year. The 
whole of the Gulf is practically dependent upon 
the British Mail services for its postal eommuui- 
‘ eatioifte. It was the Indian Government that 
laid the cahfce up the Gulf and across Persia. 
Lord Curzon in a speech tojbho British Indian 
community at Bandar Abbas said : “ Should 
any one inquire why the Viceroy of India, while 
in the discharge of the duties of his office, should 
visit this platfe,4he answer may be found not 
only in the uninterrupted historical connection 
which has existed between Bandar Abbas and 
India for hundreds of years, but in the fact that 
here we are at Uie mouth of the sea which 
has been one or tho#^nain and most bone- 
fleient areas of British exertion in Asia.” 
Great Britain has refrained from territorial 
occupation in* the Gulf region. British trade 
spreads its web inland from the Gulf littoial 
in numerous direetmns and is ehielly directed 
through the Gulf ports into southern and wes¬ 
tern Persia. Persian imports flow in from two 
directions 'from the north, via Russian routes, 
alW from tne south and west via the Gulf ports, 
and practically the whole of British and Indian 
trade with l^rsia is carried by theJatter routes. 

‘ The statistics of Britisl*and Indian trade with 
Persia are, therefore, practically a record 
what goes by the Gulf entrances. 

Since the chronic disturbance of the southern 
routes began a few years ago, a goocfcdeal of 
British trade of small bulk has been diverted to 
t he Russian postal routes. There is also a com¬ 
paratively small, but rapid I,v developing, over¬ 
land trade with India via Nushki and Quetta, 
in Baluchis^. • 

The main trade entrances to Persia from the. 
Persian Gulf arc :— § 

(1) TlirouglvBasra, tflence by river barge up 
the Shatt-cI-Arab to Baghdad and thence by ca¬ 
mel and mule caravan#across thc^Furco-Persian 
frontier at Khanikin^ to Kermanshah, in the 
West Persian Highlands, and on fchroi^h Ha- 
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madan to north and central Persia and Teheran; 

(2) Through Bushire and inland via Shiraz 
to Isplialian, in Central Persia ; and 

(3) Through Bandar Abbas, at the entrance 
of the Gulf, and via Kerman to Sols tan and 
Khorasan, in eastern and north-eastern Persia. 

Another entrance is through Moluimcrah and 
into the western highlands via the Kaiun Valley. 

The Course of Trade. 

The last published report oil the trade of 
Persia by the British Legation in Teheran is 
that for 1911-12. It shows that during that 
year the trade of Persia with foreign countries 
amounted to £19,819,863 as compared with 
£17,198,691 in the preceding year, an increase 
of £2,621,172 or 15*23 per cent. The British 
Empire stood second in the combined list of 
imports and exports, with a total of £5,521,486, 
or 27*85 per cent., compared with £4,541,500, 
of the previous year, an increase of £979,926. 
British imports into Persia weic, as usual, 
second on the list with £4,414.079, or 22*27 per 
cent.(iu the previous year £3,793,303) and exports 
from Persia to the British Empire amounted 
to £1,107,407, (previous year £748,257) or 5*58 
per cent, surpassing for the first time those to 
Turkey, which were valued at £757,671 (previous 
year £800,054). 

The following table shows in further detail 
the value of the import and export trade of 
Persia with Britain and certain other countries 
1911-12:— 



Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

British Empire 
(excluding In¬ 
dia.) 

India 

Russia 

Germany 

1 

3,215,052 

1,199,027 

5,355,958 

332,522 

722,528 

384,829 

5,685,596 

98,507 

3,937,630 

1,583,856 

11,041,554 

431,029 


In considering the figures of British and Rus¬ 
sian trade, it must be remembered that there 
have at no time been such obstacles to trade 
in the north—Russian’s road of entry—as there 
have been in the rest of Persia, and the roads 
have remained open for caravans to move free¬ 
ly along Them. The presence of several thou¬ 
sand Russian troops in the north has doubtless 
had a quieting effect on the population, with 
its attendant advantages to trade, and it is to 
be anticipated that the Russian trade figures 
will continue to show marked increases. 

Hamadan, an ancient meeting point, of se¬ 
veral trade roads in the. rich highlands of West¬ 
ern Persia, is the largest centre of British trade 
in Persia, taking about three-quarters of a mil¬ 
lion pounds’ worth of British goods annually and 
growing in importance. Kermanshah, westward 
of lfamadan, is the forwarding centre, before 
Hamadan is reached, of the important stream 
of British trade pouring in through the Persian 
Gulf port of Basra and up the 8hatt-el-Arab 
to Baghdad. The customs returns of Kermanshah 
show in normal years a total of about £1,000,000 
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worth of goods imported from the United King¬ 
dom. Of this (principally Manchester goods), 
it is estimated that three-quarters are for Hama- 
dan. Large Arab-Jewish merchants established 
in Manchester ship their goods direct from that 
city to Baghdad, whence they arc forwarded to 
agents in Hamadan. Apart from Lancashire 
cotton goods and a little Sheffield cutlery there 
are at present no British imports of consequence. 


A Turkish Chamber of Commerce was form 
ed at Hamadan in 1911-12. Its members con¬ 
sist of most of the Arab agents of British and 
Arab firms in Manchester. It is presided over 
by the Turkish Consul. 

Great developments in British trade with this 
part of Persia will ensue when the railway from 
Moliammcrah, at the? head of the Persian Gulf, 
into this region is opened. Engineers are al- 


It is said that inland transport tariffs being ex- ready on the spot engaged in tho preliminary 
cessivo and tho southern roads infested with work of construction. British goods by direct 


robbers, British merchants generally find it: 
impossible to compete with Germany and llussia. I 
It is alleged that these two countries, being ! 
within easier reach, are able to supply the 
bazars of North Persia with goods at a much 


steamer take at present as a minimum the fol¬ 
lowing time in transit:—London to Basra, 
six weeks ; Basra to Baghdad, five days (but 
delay in transhipment is frequent). From Bagh¬ 
dad to Kcrmanshali both mule and camel trans¬ 


smaller cost and that, although the quality is port are available during the summer months, 
very inferior, this matters little to the average but the latter is suspended in winter between 
Persian. ! November and March. 

THE BAGHDAD ROUTE. ' 


British trade via Basra to Baghdad is chiefly 
transit trade for Persia, as indeed is the greater 
portion of all Baghdad trade. During the last 
two or three years the virtual closing of the South 
Persian routes has benefited the Baghdad traffic 
by obliging goods which formerly entered by 
other lines to adopt that via Baghdad and Kcr- 
manshah instead. Further impetus was given 
in tho last year under report by good harvests in 
Mesopotamia ; and the commencement of large 
irrigation works at Hindiyah and llabbaniyali 
in Mesopotamia by the British firm of Sir John 
Jackson, Limited, in 1911, on behalf of the Turk¬ 
ish Government, has brought money into the 
country and increased the purchasing power 
of a part of the population. On the other hand 
the political chaos in Southern Persia has had 
a prejudicial effect upon the import trade. The 
coarser Indian cottons are said to find a sale 
chiefly in the less civilized tracts of Persia and 
were consequently the first to suffer by the ex¬ 
tension of unrest. The British woollen trade is 
well established along the Baghdad route, 
but is subject to violent fluctuations 
through various causes. A general demand at 
Baghdad for finer clothing is revolutionising 
local industries and larger quantities of worst¬ 
ed yarns are consequently imported for weaving 
tho better qualities of cloth from which abbas, 
or native cloaks, arc made 

Other Baghdad imports from British sources 
aro indigo, leather, tea, matches, coffee and 


medicines, metals and machinery. India en¬ 
joys a virtual monopoly as regards tea. Tho 
matches are Swedish, coming through British 
ports. The coffee is chiefly of Brazilian origin, 
England and India are making steady progress 
in the trade in drugs and medicines, in which 
India is likely to oust France from first place. 
Practically the whole of tho machinery is from 
tho United Kingdom and the bulk of it consists 
of oil engines and centrifugal pumps and simi¬ 
lar equipment for agricultural purposes, a de¬ 
partment which the British firms at Baghdad 
have well in hand. 

The exports through Baghdad Vor the United 
Kingdom arc mohair, galls, wheat antJ barley, 
opium, Persian carpets, dates, hides and skins. 

The total imports into Baghdad from the 
United Kiygdom in the lat#> three years for 
which returns arc available were valued as 
follows* 

1909 .£1,201,316 

1910 . i £1,718,818 

1911 .. .S 4 .. £1,199,597 

Imports from India are classed with those 
of China and Japan and their ^.lues of imports 
from these three sources in the same years 
were :— c 

1909 .. .. '..£461,668 

1910 .£664,147 

1911 .£747r,525 a 


Tho following are details of principal imports from the United Kingdom and India during 
1909, 1910 and 1911 



1909. * 

- r i 

18U. 

1911. 

Cotton Goods— 



£ 

e 

£ 


£ 

U. K. 

Bales and Cases. 

24,111 

1,012,658 

18,725 

836,202 

19,353 

7,920 

967,650 

251,433 

India .. 

.. Bales. 

5,425 

119,350 

9,207 

276,210 

Cotton Twist— 




86,000 

India .. 

.. .. Bales. 

6,235 

88.849 

5,035 

81,717 

6,670 

Sugar-— 







India .. 

Bags and Cases. 

3,122 

7,025 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Ten— 

India 

.. .. Cases. 

16,116 

66,719 

13,908 

63,ffe 

18J321 

81,052 

U. K. 

Woollens— 

,, ., Cases. 

5 

25 

19 

162 

280,05b 

37 

370 

24,156 

U. K. 

Cases. 

606 

42,420 

4,0&1 

358 

India .„ 

.. Cases. 

235 

651 

l 70 

446 

48 

93 
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The following are details of principal imports from the United Kingdom and Tndia during 
1909, 1910 and 1911 


4 - 

1909. 

1910. 

«1911. 

Coffee— 



£ 


£ 


£ 

U. K. 

.» Bags. 

8,400 

31,200 

3,770 

16,210 

5,627 

82,900 

India 

Indigo—• 

.. Bags. 

273 

1,023 

141 

033 

1,571 

9,777 

India .. 

Drugs, etc.— 

.. Bags. 

617 

.33.318 

1,087 

43,418 

670 

27,443 

India 

,. Bags. 

1,767 

7,068 

2,807 

13,814 

3,003 

14,934 

U. K. 

Copper— 

.. Bags. 

116 

2,320 

165 

3,270 

363 

7,021 

U. K. 

Bundles. 

2,326 

22,795 

7,559 

67,629 

4,121 

41,568 

India • 

Iron— 

Bundles. 

1,783 

2,950 

1,038 

8,617 

782 

6,647 

U. K. 

Bundles. 





3,88fr 

2,201 

India 

Tin— 

Bundles. 




•• 

36 

18 

U. K . 

.. Cases. 



57 

315 



India 

Paraffin Oil— 

.. Cases. 

•• 

•• 

1,409 

15,302 

•• 

•• 

U. K. 

.. Cases. 


,. 

6 . 


7,700 

2,896 

Silk— 






India .. 

Bundles. 

1,274 

20,291 

909 

18,760 

1,311 

27,454 

U. K . 

Tobacco— 

.. Cases. 

485 

4,581 

293 

1,179 



India .. 

.. Cases. 



8 

1 

7 

6 

U. Iv. Cases 

Paper— 

.. 

•• 

•• 

12 

9 

1 

2 

20 

U. K. 

.. Cases. 

,, 


,, 


5 

InfUa 

Pepper— # 

.. Bales. 

•• 


•• 

•• 

1,777 

7,108 

India .. 
MatchUi— 

.. Itygs. 

• • 


3,459 

12,037 

• 3,548 

16,880 

U. K. 

Leather— 

.. Cases. 

1,336 

5,144 

921 

3,874 

1,452 

5,140 

India 

.. Cases. 

399 

1,739 

499 

5,257 

., 

,, 

U. K. .. .. 

Candlea— 

.. Cases. 

• 32 

1,344 

453 

16,271 

•• 

•• 

India .. 

.. Cases. 

2,393 

5,504 

1,342 

2,068 

20 

20 

U. K. .. ... 

.. Cases. 

1,519 

1,747 

325 

345 

27 

27 

Gunnies— 

• a 






India 

Glassware— 

.. Bales. 

993 

1,074 

1,327 

14,587 

1,898 

17,636 

India .. » .. 

.. Cases. 



6 

8 

327 

1,962 

U. K. .. .. 

Cassia— 

.. Cases. 


•• 

87 

483 

109 

669 

India .. . .• 

Colours— 

Cases. 



4,199 

I 

12,597 

•• 

•• 

U. K. ... 

.. Cases. 

.. 


29 

145 


,, 

• India *.. 

.. Cases. 


,. 

,, 

,. 

*436 

2,180 

Hardware— 

• 







U. K. _ 

.. Cases. 



662 

9,972 

.. 

,. 

India w 

Packages. 4 

► *' 

,, 

129 

591 

.. 

.. 

Machinery— 

U. K. 

Packaf^s. 


• 

977 

19,351 

1,253 

25,060 

Planks and Wood— 



• 




14,330 

India Pieces and Bundles. 



83,532 

11,187 

114,640 

Bedstead— 


• * 




13,398 

U*K. 

Charcoal-*- 

.. Cases 


•• 


•• 

1,218 

10,776 

India .. 

Baskets. 


,. 

., 

.. 

40,591 

Ebony Wood— 
India •?. 

Pieces. 

• 




1,512 

13,608 

Cotton Thread— 






45 

1,687 

U. H . 

■0 Bundles. 


,, 

,, 

,. 

India 9 
Enamel ware— 

• Bundles. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

305 j 

84 

2,156 

9,158 

336 

8,634 

U. K. 

India *. 

# i. Cases. 

* .. Cases?. 


•• 

•• 

•• 
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The total exports to the United Kingdom 
and India during 1909-11 were as follows:— 
1909. 1910. 1911. 

£ £ £ 

U. K. 255,744 330,361 284,347 

India .. .. 35,400 25,938 32,900 

Basra is a port of export for horses for India. 
The Turkish Government placed an embargo 
on the export of horses when the Balkan war 
broke out and this and poor prices in Bombay 
have recently considerably reduced the horse 
trade. 

The Baghdad Baihvay Company have form¬ 
ed a depot for storing material four miles above 
Basra on the Shatt-el-Arab. The latest avail¬ 
able returns regarding traliie on tins river arc 
those for 1912. They show that in addition 
to the four launches ami tugs employed specially 
for forwarding Baghdad railway material, 
Messrs. Lynch Bros, had three steamers plying 
on the Tigris and one in reserve, while the 
Ottoman Nahrie Company had five steamers. 
The Arab Steamship Company continued to 
run three steamers and were budding a fourth. 
The total number of steamers engaged in the. 
river service in 1912 was therefore eleven and 
ono held in reserve, exclusive of the four vessels 
belonging to the Baghdad railway transport 
service. The railway company have since 
increased their carrying arrangements. 


The following is a return of shipping of all 
nationalities which entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade of the port of Basrah during 1912:— 



(a) Steam Vessels. 




Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

.. * 

217 

*258,340 

German 


12 

30,948 

Hush i an 


5 

9,863 

Ottoman 


4 

2,395 

Persian 


1 

150 

French 


1 

2,490 


Total 

240 

304,186 

* Includes steamers 

entering 

from and 

earing to 

Ottoman ports. 

f 

(b) Sailinu Vessels. 




Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 


91 

9,559 

Ottoman 


166 

6,000 

Persian 


66 

2,952 

French 


3 

252 

Zanzibar 


12 

1,508 


Total 

338 

20,271 


The following is a return of British Shipping which enteied and cleared in the Foreign*Trade 
of the Port of Basra, during 1912. * 

(a) Steam Vessels.- * • 4 

Entered. 


From 

With Cargo. 

Ip Ballast. 

' Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

70 

56,000 

28 

14,0(h) 

98 

70,000 

India 

100 

41,580 



100 

41,580 

Germany .. 

g 

6,000 

1 

950 


6,950 

Belgium 

1 

3,000 



' 1 

3,000 

Persia . 



1 

200 

r 

200 

United States .. 

o 

. 5,212 



' . 2 

5,212 

Total. 

176 

111,792 

30 

15,150 

; 206 * 

* 126,9415 


Cleared. 


To 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom .. • 

53 

137,140 



53 

137,140 

India . 

130 

68,000 

11 

6,500 

HI 

74,500 

Germany .. 

4 

14,250 



k. 

14,250 

Belgium .. 

1 

4,000 



1 

4,000 

Austria 

1 

4,000 


•• 

1 

5 4,000 

United States 

3 

•10,200 



^3 

10,200 

Total 

192 

237,590 

ir 

__2_ 

6,500 

■i 

203 

244,090 
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( b ) Sailing Vessels. 
Entered. 


From 

With Cargo. 

In Ballast. 

Total. 

India 

Persian Gulf 
Arabia 

.. . • * • 

Vessels. 

44 

Tonnage. 

4,689 

Vessels. | 

41 

4 

O 

Tonnage. 

4,100 

574 

196 

Vessels. 

85 

4 

2 

Tonnage. 

8,789 

574 

196 


Total .. 

44 , 

4,689 

47 

4,870 

91 

9,559 


To 

Cleared (with Cargo). 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

India 


86 

8,904 

Aden 


3 

315 

Arabia 

Total 

2 

91 

340 

9,559 


BUSHIRE. 


Bushire is the most important direct, trade 
entrance from the Gulf into Persia. The 
area in the southern part, of the country, for 
which the port of llushire serves as a distribut¬ 
ing centre, falls roughly into two divisions: 
(a) The towns along the main caravan route 
up to and including Isphahan (such as Shiraz, 
the principal centre, Kazcrun, Abadch) and 
the province of Fars generally ; ( b ) the coast 
littoral, south of the first, mountain range on 
the way to Shiraz, for a distance of more than 
150 jpiilea in length and embracing, near the 
borders of Arabistan, the large town of Beh- 
behan and fts district. 

To merchants generally, the markets of the 
first-named group are of more substantial im¬ 
portance, but in recent years, when the pre¬ 
vailing insecurity and Various other causes have 
adversely affeefbd business in Sfciraz and the 
markets of upland Fars, the consuming and 
productive power of the coast, littoral has 
become of far greater importance, and those 
importing agentics which have devoted them¬ 
selves to this sectioif af the. country have done 
increasingly good business. The reason for 
this is to be sought, in the very fair security, 
good order aid increasing buying powers which 
have for some years characterised most of the 
coast districts so*th of the mountains. The 
population of these parts may be estimated at 
little less than 100,000 persons and possibly 
fnore. Administratively, each district is go¬ 
verned by a ruling family of Khans or Chiefs, 
who of recent years have*bccome semi-inde¬ 
pendent aAl are a la\^unto then^selves, making 
war and alliances one with another, and tajung 
their subjects and passing#caravans as tney 
dike. The livelihood of the villagers of these 
districts depends, as a rule, on their crops of 
wheat and bar’ey, on the date crop q on vege¬ 
table produce, cultivated by well irrigation, and 
supjflyinff not only their own wants but taken 
into market at Bushire and the smaller ports 
for local consumption and export in the Gulf; 
on crops tobacco, ootton, millet, #<^c. Those 
districts situated near the mountains or in the 
valley# of the range^beyond the littoral are also 



kernels, and draw supplies of clarified butter 
(roghan) from the jfhstoral villages at the higher 
altitude!*.' The" n#eds of these, tribesmen, 


drawn from the bazaar at Bushire, are limited 
almost entirely to food and clothing supplies. 
The bulk of a tribesman’s belongings consists 
of bedding, metal trays for food, a little cro¬ 
ckery, **.</., basins, earthenware and onamelware, 
dishes, tea glasses with earthenware saucers, 
also teapots (generally of Jtussian manufac¬ 
ture), earthenware plates, metal copper caul¬ 
drons for cooking, wooden or sometimes tin 
chests as receptacles. 

On the. other hand, for dress the Southern 
Persian tribesman is almost entirely dependent 
on imported cotton goods. The material 
prosperity of the. inhabitants of the littoral is 
by no means low. renditions are primitive, 
and there is no fresh ground to be exploited by 
manufacturers and exporters in the United King¬ 
dom in t.hc immediate present. The interior 
is not yet a country for the commercial traveller. 

The "British Consular report, for 1912 says that 
railway transport might change matters, but 
the only openings which now suggest, themselves 
as possible are the introduction or adaptation 
of machinery in the neighbourhood of the ports 
for the treatment of date fibre, and manufac¬ 
ture of martin c. rope, and many similar products; 
agricultural machinery, with which experi¬ 
ments have never been made in this hinterland, 
and which is an economic need, though sales 
could only scientifically he developed by a firm 
with an agency in the country, able to find out 
requirements on the spot and educate the 
people up to a demand for it; the manufacture 
in Europe of such implements as iron bite or 
spade-heads of a particular •shape ; machine- 
made imitations at cheaper prices of woven 
abbas (woollen or canrW’s hair cloaks) * imita¬ 
tions of t.hc national felt head-dress of the 
Southern Persian called knl(ihn % now sold in 
bazaars for 4 to 8 krans (1 8. 6<f. to 38 .) each ; 
and imitations of their national footwear 
( malikis ), often home-made; but commonly 
sold for 6 to 10 krans (2 8. 3d. to 3s. 9 d.) per pair 
in bazaars of towns. The general standard 
of living and luxury in the towns is on a con¬ 
siderably higher scalo. 

Effects of Disorder. 

From 1908 onwards deterioration In the state 
of security throughout. Southern Persia has 
been marked, anarchy has each year been 
worse than in the similar season of the previous 
year,, and .the effect on trade Is plearly defined 
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n many ways. Recent reports speak to ex¬ 
cellent progress by the Oendarmcry organised 
by Swedish Officers, in pacifying this region 
and the Oendarmcry succeeded in re-opening 
the B unlike-Shiraz road last November mean¬ 
while, the actual results of the insecurity 
on the roads and disorder throughout the 
province are not easily apparent from the 
trade statistics and require explanation. They 
may be summed up under the headings of (a) 
enormously increased prices of transport into 
the interior; (b) losses by Persian merchants 
unable to obtain in the local centres a buying 
price sufficient to cover both original invoice 
price and cost of transport; (c) limitation of 
area of market for goods from the Persian Gulf 
when thrown into competition with goods 
transported more cheaply from the north; ( d ) 
impossibility of safe communication between 
provincial centres like Shiraz and the sur¬ 
rounding country districts, owing to continuous 
fighting, raiding and marauding, and, conse¬ 
quently, roduced sales to the country districts; 
(e) congestion of goods in the provincial centres 
as the result of the above causes, combined 
with excessive quantities of goods ordered out 
?frbm Europe; (/) in consequence, largely 

increased indebtedness of Persian firms working 
on European credit or forced sales of goods at 
rices involving a heavy loss in order to meet 
ills and obligations. 

The 1912 Consular report states:—•“Financially 
the full effect of this year of large import and 
dislocation of sales may not be apparent for 
soiuo little time to come, but there is every 
roason to apprehend a crash in the near future, 
whou ovon Persian merchants with large capital 
of their own—and they aro not many—will be 
badly hit.” 

Perusal of the roports of disastrous influences 
affecting foreign trade with Southern Persia 
during the year 1911-12 will prevent any mis¬ 
apprehensions to tho effect that there has been 
a recovery in trado during that period and 
remove any hasty inferences from tiie fact that 
Imports wero assessod by the customs as £273,651 
abovo those of the previous year 191T-11. 
The actual figures for 1911-12 were imports, 
£932,531; exports, £669,020. Compared with 
previous years :—• 



Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

1902 

1,179,996 

348,202 

1903 

870,803 

366,666 

1904 

889,825 

454,981 

1905 

761,932 

469,980 

1Q06-Q7 

863,842 

598,421 

1907-08 

1,052,043 

497,990 

1908-09 

793,465 

432,596 

1909-10 

717,091 

400,892 

1910-11 

675,614 

348,950 

1911-12 

932,531 

669,020 


The increase of £256,917 in imports would, 
states the Consular Report, no doubt be in itself 
remarkable if it were not for the fact that it 
represents very largely goods “ dumped ” into 
, countr y an< * not healthy consumption in 
tho interior* Among articles showing increases 
Were cotton piece-goods, £159,359, Expressed 


in terms of weight the imports were :— 

1908- 09 .. .. 16,981 Tons. 

1909- 10 .. .. 16,404 „ 

1910- 11 .. .. 13,1479 „ 

1911- 12 .. .. 16,975 „ 

Almost the entire increase of 1911-12 on tho 

previous year is represented by piece-goods 
(727 tons) and loaf sngar (1,147 tous). 

Of the £932,531, value of imports, tho pro¬ 
portion assigned to the United Kingdom rose 
from 42 to 44*5 percent., that of India falling 
from 36 to 31 per cent., the total proportion of 
British goods, 76 per cent, being thus over 2 
per cent, lower than in 1910-11. Imports 
from Belgium, as a result of heavy consign¬ 
ments of sugar, rose nearly 3 per cent. The 
proportion enjoyed by France and < Germany 
diminished by 3 and 2 per cent, respectively. 
The small imports from the Dutch East Indies 
again showed an advance from £ 10,lf0, to 
£20,095. 

In exports the proportion of the values 
assigned to the United Kingdom rose from 
32*9 to 41 per cent., while that of India fell 
considerably—from 28 to 13 per cent.—though 
the actual imports from India were £44,858, 
in excess of those of 1910-11 and the exports 
to India only £8.169, less than in that year. 
China’s share increased from 8 to 17 per cent, 
and that of Germany front 3 to 10 per cent. 

The aggregate proportion by value of the 
total trade of Bushirc, which has been assigned 


to 

the United 

Kingdom and India, has 

of 

recent years 

:— Per Cent.*” 


1905 

..59 


1906-07 

... .. .. 62 


1907-08 

. 77 * 


1908-09 

. 70 


1909-10 

. 68 


1910-11 

. ( ' 70 


1911-12 

. 65 


Shipping. 


Two hundred steamships with a total tonnage 
of 319,234 tons entered the .port of Bushiro 
during the year 1911-12.Us against 180 vessels 
with a total tonnage of 261,035 tons in 1910-11; 
190 steamships cleared the port with a total 
tonnage of 313,322 tons as compared with 179 
vessels and 254,706 tons In 1910-11. 

British shipping increase^ from 165 vessels 
and 228,978 tons to 182 vessels and 274,444 
tons. The number of British steamships 
bringing cargo direct from the United, Kingdom 
was 34 as against 30 in 1910-11, and the number 
taking cargo direbt to the United Kingdom 
29 as against t 14 in 1910-11. « 

Tho following British r lines are interested in 
tlte shipping tradf, of the Gulf and despatched 
eithor their own or chartered ships:— 

Vessels in 

r 1911-12. 

Anglo-Algerian Steamship Company, 

Limited, (1896). <*25 

Bucknall Steamship Lines, Limited *. 10 

West Hartlepoor Steam Navigation 
Comp«ny .. .. .. t •«* ® 

Messrs. Andrew Weir and Co.' anti 
other chartered steamers .. .. 17 

British India SteamV Navigation 
Company, Limited.. .. e .. 101 • 

Arab Steamship Lines, Limited .. 10 

Bombay andc Persia Steam Naviga¬ 
tion ConjWyj m •; 1 k 
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In addition, 13 German vessels belonging 
to or for the Hamburg-America Line called 
at Bushiro on the outward voyage, 12 on the 
homeward voyage, and 5 Russian steamers of the 
Russian Company of Shipping and Commerce 
on the outward voyage and 6 on the homeward 
voyage. The number of independent chartered 
steamers also shows a tendency to increase, 
and with the extension of trade on the Tigris 
and the developments projected in that district 
it is not unlikely that other companies will 
make their appearance. A Hutch service of 
steamers from Java to the Gulf is in contein- 
lation. The Arab Steamship Line, with its 
ead office in Bombay, has made rapid progress 
and now has five ships in the trade, which are 
carrying considerable quantities of cargo. 

Not for many years past had such heavy 
export shipping from Bushiro to the United 

* BAHREIN 

An important trading centre in the Persian 
Gulf is the Bahrein Islands, lying in an indent¬ 
ation of the Arabian coast on the western 
shore of the Gulf. The Bahrein Group con¬ 
sists for practical purposes of two islands, 
Awal (the main island) and Muharrak. The 
former is 30 miles (maximum measurement 
and has an area of 208 square miles. The latter, 
lying a couple of miles from the north-east 
comer of the main island, is of a very irregular 
figure and has an area of only some 5i square 
miles, '•‘articulars given in British official 
reports show ||iat the surface of the islands 
is for the greater part uncultivated, owing 
chiefly to#the want of water-shpply, partly to 
the character of the people and the greater 
attractions of the pearl industry, which is 
centred in the inlands. The population of 
the islands is reckoned at about 100,900. With 
the exception of the more well-to-do towns¬ 
people, the inhabitants are poor and their 
wants are confined to the simpler forms of 
food and clothing. An essential feature of 
Bahrein is the large ffo&ting population. As 
a port and traflc centre, it is a place of resort 
for people fromJihc adjacent countries—Persia, 
Turkish Arabia, ICatar and Trucial Oman, and 
to a less degree Central Arabia. There is a 
large interchange of produce, but many persons 
also come from the neighbouring Turkish and 
Arab provinces to make cash purchases. Apart 
frofti these Commercial visitors, however, there 
is also the large community 4 cn gaged in the 
pearl fishery, who in 1006 were estimated as 
numbering some 17,50fl souls. Che move¬ 
ments of this considerable body of people pro-, 
duce seasonal fluctuations in #he activity or 
the local market. The most active time is 
in April and May, when not only the fleet but 
the families remaining ashore are provisioned 
for th^ following months. Again at Ituffal, 
on the return of the fleet and the payment 
for the pearls, there is naturally an increase 
in business which is more or less maintained 
during the *«inter. The fact that the season 
of the import of rice also fails within September 
and March, further a$cntuates this seasonal 
stress. j » 

Bahrein eaters for a much larger public than 
Its own resident or semi-resident population. 
It is the trade centre for the suitounding dis¬ 
trict* oi| the mainland? acting both as an actual 


Kingdom taken place as in 1011-12, more than 
13,500 British tons of cargo were shipped. 

” It is all the more to be regretted,” states 
the Consul’s Report, “that the British shipping 
companies concerned did not pay the same 
careful attention to the needs of shippers as is 
shown by the foreign companies ; great dissatis¬ 
faction was expressed by all owing to the man¬ 
lier in which space was refused to Bushiro 
export cargo and the claims of Bushiro put 
aside to suit Basra. With so sensitive a clientele 
as the Persian exporter, it is a pity that shipping 
companies do not shew themselves more ac¬ 
commodating. The question of lightcrago at 
ports in the Persian Gulf, and Busliire in .parti¬ 
cular, is another instance of lack of initiative 
and lack of combination on the part of the 
companies.” 

ISLANDS. 

mart visited by its out-clients and as a tran¬ 
shipping and forwarding port. Kc-export 
is effected by native craft. How largo a popu¬ 
lation Bahrein serves directly or indirectly 
in this way it is impossible to estimate. 

The exports for 1011-12 to Katar, Turkish 
Arabia and Trucial Oman, of which only a 
very small proportion were Bahrein produce, 
amounted to nearly Rs. 24,00,000 (£160,000). 

This included no pearls and practically no 
specie, and may, therefore,be compared with the 
total import of general merchandise during the 
yearof approximately Rs. 1,12,30,000 (£748,000). 
The principal items were rice and cofl'cc, also, 
to Turkish Arabia, piece-goods, tobacco 
and kerosine, and to lvatar and Trucial Oman, 
ghee. Persia is also a large importer from 
Bahrein of goods of foreign origin. She took 
in 1911-12 general merchandise valued at over 
Rs. 11,00,00 (£73,000). The principal items 
were piece-goods, tea, rice and sugar. The 
chief inducement to Persian merchants to 
import via Bahrein is the facility for smugg¬ 
ling the goods by native boat and evading 
the Persian customs. Taking the above figures 
into account, vve may be safe in assuming that 
not less than one-third of the imports into 
Bahrein are not consumed locally but are rc- 
for warded to adjacent countries. The re¬ 
export business cannot be regarded as entirely 
secure. What tends to affect it at the moment 
is the insecurity of the Hasa trade routes giving 
access to the Nojd market, and the inefficiency 
of the arrangements for the oxpoditious hand¬ 
ling of cargo at Bahrein. 

The Hindus and the Persians of Bahrein 
include a number of prosperous merchants 
who*control the bulk of tlio general import 
trade. The Hindus, moreover, represent a 
considerable amount of capital in India, to 
which they add their Bahrein gains. In the 
shipping business (exclusive of the native 
coasting trade) European influence is absolute. 
In all cases, criminal or civil, in which a foreign 
subject is concerned, the British Political 
Agent exercises the right of supervision. All 
complaints by or against foreign subjects are 
entered at the Agency. When one of the 
parties is a Bahrein subject, tho case is referred 
under supervision to one or other of the local 
courts, Taken all round, although security 
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in commercial transactions is far from com¬ 
plete, things might be much worse than they 
are. Tins general standard of commercial 
honesty among the better class of merchants 
is good. 

The Customs Department is managed for 
the Kuler by a Director appointed by him. 
The present incumbent is a Hindu, a member 
of one of the principal Sind firms represented 
in Hah rein. The working of the customs has 
under this arrangement been quite satisfactory. 
The Arabic, English, Persian, Hindustani, 
and Gujarati languages are all in use in the 
Customs office. 

The import duty is 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
In the case of certain merchandise, o.q., slaugh¬ 
ter animals, it is paid in kind ; and it is some¬ 
times accepted in this form when there is a 
question as to the value of goods. The im¬ 
portation of arms and ammunition, except 
with the consent of the British Government, 
is forbidden by the treaty engagements of the 
Principality. That of intoxicating liquors 
and drugs is prohibited by local regulation, 
permission being granted only to Europeans 
to import for their personal use. The charge 
on goods imported for re-export without open¬ 
ing is in general 21 per cent. 

The arrangements for the landing of cargo 
cannot be described as satisfactory. The 
natural difficulties are great. Steamers can¬ 
not approach nearer than two or throe miles 
from the shore, and those of over 20 feet draught 
have to lie four or five miles out. Cargo is 
landed entirely by sailing boats, and in .Bahrein 
it is usually either blowing half a gale or is 
dead calm. 

Producing little but pearls, Bahrein is forced 
to import almost all her requirements in the 


way of necessaries of life from abroad. The 
principal articles of import arc pearls from 
tho neighbouring fisheries, specie from India, 
rice, piece-goods, ghee, coffee, dates, slaughter 
animals, sugar, tea, fuel and tobacco. The 
principal articles of export arc pearls, specie 
to neighbouring countries, rice, piccegoods, 
dates, coffee, tea, oyster shells (uncertain) 
and sugar. <J 

Communications with India and the Gulf 
ports are maintained by the regular services of- 
two lines of steamers. With the mainland of 
Arabia communication is by native craft, the 
time taken being entirely dependent on tho 
weather. There is much traffic of native craft 
also between Bahrein and the Persian Coast. 
There is an Indian Post Office in «Bahrein, and 
the rates to foreign countries are tho same as 
those between India and those countries. 
Kates to India are the ordinary rates <|f internal 
postage in Tndia. There arc no places of public 
entertainment suitable for Europeans, and 
houses or quarters are difficult to obtain, and 
expensive. 

Tho language of the country is Arabic. In 
Manama, however, there are considerable 
Persian and Hindustani-speaking communities. 
The Arab, as a rule, knows no language but 
his own ; foreigners usually understand Arabic. 
Eew of the native merchants are in a position 
to conduct correspondence in English. They 
deal in European goods through their agents 
in Bombay. Tho climate of Bahrein is ex¬ 
tremely damp at all seasons, and is unhealthy. 
The Indian rupee (Bs. 15—£1 ; and its silver 
and copper fractions are now flrffiy estab¬ 
lished as the general medium of exchange in 
Bahrein. 


Tho trade statistics of Bahrein present three very diatiif it. types of business, viz., the move¬ 
ment of pearls, of specie and of general merchandise. In Bahrein the pearl trade dominates the 
whole commercial situation. The import and export of specie is in direct connection with it, 
and the business in general merchandise is subject to large variation according to the profitable¬ 
ness of the pearl fishery and the amount of money brought into the market lfy it, and available 
for general merchantilc purposes. The following table gives the total tiVlo (including Speoio and 
Pearls) during the year 1911-12:— 


Branch of 

Trade. 

| Imports. 

Exports. 

--f- 

Total Trade. 

< 

Rupees, j 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 

i imports. 

Rupees. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 
exports. 

_ c 

Rupees. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total 
trade. 

General merchandise 

Specie .. .. - 

Pearls . 

Total.. 

1.12,28,865 

02,65,964 

1,34,83,500 

36 

20 *- 
44 

38,21 ,$65 
5,16,802 
2,99,20,000 

11 c \ l,50,50,13o! 23 

!«, 2 67,82,706! 10 

87 | 4,34,03,500' 67 

3,09,78,329 

£ 

2,065,222 


3,42 58,067 1 ,. 6,52,36,396 

* £ £ 
2,283,871 j .. 4,349,qp3 

1 

• 


Imports amount to 47 per cent, of the total 
trade ; exports amount to 53 per cent, of the 
total trade. 

Pearls and Imports. 

The British Consul’s report for 1911-12 
says:—“It is stated on the authority of a 
European expert that a good or bad pearl year 


is almoit entirely a question of |>dce, and that 
the actual take of pearls probably does not 
vary by more than W) per cent. cPrices in 
recent years have bee* going higher and higher, 
and in 1911-12 they touched high-water mark. 

“It is stated that pieces rose locally by 30 
to 40 per cdllt., and oftyen exceeded the prices 





ruling at the same time in Europe. It is also 
asserted that pearls now sell here for several 
times, even up to don times what they did a 
few years ago. 

‘‘ A factor in tho spoiling of the market from 
the purchaser’s point of view is said to be the 
keen competition of European Arms pur¬ 
chasing in Bombay, which tias lead them into 
giving exorbitant advances to Arab brokers 
there, exceeding the value of the pearls which 
they are able eventually to produce. 

“ The following is an analysis of the pearl 
exports according to common belief:—Finally 
sold in Bahrein and exported by the purchasers, 
Rs. 1,50,00,000; of which rather less than half 
were exported by European merchants, and 
the remainder by Arab and Hindu mer¬ 
chants in the ratio of 3:1. The share of 
European merchants according to their accounts 
was only Bs. 40,00,000. This leaves the ba¬ 
lance of export, rather less than Its. 1,50,00,000, 
as representing the value of pearls sent by local 
Arab merchants to Bombay for flnalsalc there/’ 

A French firm, a London Arm and a Bombay 
firm were represented in Bahrein in the year 
1911-12. The operations of tho latter firms, 
which were no doubt experimental, are under¬ 
stood not to have been large. The very high 
prices ruling were also no doubt discouraging 
to prudent buyers. 

The highest-valued articles of trade in 1 OH- 
12 excluding pearls and species, were'— 


Imports. Rs. 


Rice * .. 


22,30,559 

Cotton piece-goods 


20,40,015 

Coffee 


9,49,020 

Ghee 


6,97,242 

Sugar of all kinds .. 

Tea 


5,19,975 


5.10,186 

Dates 


3,96,966 

Fuel and eharcoal .. 


3,63,076 

Fish oil 


3,09,183 

Metal and metalware 


2,11,681 

Tobacco .. .*.» 


1,87,850 

Cotton yam and twist 


1,72,165 

_ Exports. 
Rice *.. 


Rs. 

10,92,534 

Piece-goods 


5,26,760 

Coffee .. > .. 


3,55,205 

Tea 


2,65,743 

Sugar of all kinds .. 


2,07,030 

Dates * 


1,98,075 

Ghee 

Tobacco 


1,87,420 

1,24,600 

Kerosene' .. 


1,04,800 

Metal and metalware 


75,421 


About 54 per cent, of the total imports, came 
from the contiguous countries of Turkish 
Arabia, Koweit, Katar, Trucial Oman, Persia 
and Muscat. These imports consists in the 
main of raw articles or of articles of local pro¬ 
duction, which can only be provided by these 
countries, or, in the nature of tho case, must 
necessarily be supplied by them. These 
are, therefore, of small importance to the 
European or outside merchant. Of the balance, 
Its. 1,25,72,848, or 41 per cent., is supplied by 
India. Excluding pearls and specie, the 
share of the neighbouring countries above- 
mentioned in the trade in general merchandise 
is only 26 per cent; that of India 59 per cent. 
There thus remains to be divided among the 
other foreign countries 5 per cent, of the total 
imports, or 15 per cent, of the general merchan¬ 
dise imports. Imports from the United King¬ 
dom, Austria-Hungary, Germany and Belgium 
show a material increase over those of 1910-11. 
The only European countries to which exports 
are shown are the United Kingdom and Ger¬ 
many. This is, however, in a sense misleading, 
as the bulk of the pearls find their way to 
Europe, and a considerable proportion _ from 
Europe to Amoiiea. As the figures stand, 
however, India absorbs 89 per cent, of the total 
exports. 

During the greater part of 1911-12, there 
were agencies of four shipping companies in 
Bahrein :— 

(1) Messrs. Gray, Paul & Co., agents of tho 
British India Steam Navigation Company. 

(2) Messrs. Robert Wonckhaus & Co., agents 
of the llamburg-Amcrika Linie. 

(3) The agency of the Bombay-Persia Steam 
Navigation Company. 

(4) The agency of the Arab Steamers, Limited. 

There is a regular fortnightly mail service of 

steamers of the British India Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, between Bahrein and 
Bombay in each direction. Extra cargo boats 
of the same company also occasionally call at 
irregular intervals. The Arab Steamers, Limi¬ 
ted, also provide a similar fortnightly service, 
but their boats arc not always very punctual 
to their timings. Tho Steamers of the Ham¬ 
burg-Amerika and the Bombay-Persia Steam 
Navigation Company only call occasionally 
and at irregular intervals. Pearl merchants 
sometimes endeavour to get recent nows of the 
Bombay and European markets by having 
telegrams addressed to them to Bunder Abbas 
or Bushirc and brought on thence to Bahrein 
by steamer or native boat. 


BUNDER ABBAS. 

The district of Bunder Abbas consists of a considerably reduces this number. The port 
narrowi^trip of sandy and inhospitable looking owes its present existence to the fact that it is 
country lyififg between high ranges of mountains a convenient, or perhaps the least inconvenient, 
on the north and the shores ct the Persian Gulf entrepot for goods destined for tho south- 
on the south. Tho town itself lies near the eastern portion of the Shah’s dominions. It 
western en<Pcrf the district, and is the Wat of a possesses from a shipping point of view but one 
Persian Deputy-Governor, who is subordinate advantage and many drawbacks. It is situated 
to the Governor of thcpGulf Ports. It consists at the top of a re-entering bay, extending from 
of a squalid collection df houses, extending for Lingah on the west to Minab on the east, and 
about 1$ miles along the shore; its inhabitants across this bay stretch the. three islands of 
are poor and unprogressive. The population Kishm, Larak and Hormuz, which form a 
is approximately estimated at *0,000, but a natural breakwater; consequently tho port 
large exodus takes fyaco in summer which is very protected, and it is very rare that the 
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sea is too rough to Interfere in any way with 
loading or unloading cargo. Against this 
solitary advantage is the serious drawback of 
a beach that shelves very gradually; as a 
result the 4-fathom anchorage is 2 miles out, 
and the short masonry pier in front of the 
custom-house, on to which ail goods have to be 
discharged, is high and dry except at high tide. 
Lighters can only be brought alongside during 
about three hours at tlio top of the tide, and 
considerable delay is thus caused. 

From the days of ancient travellers, the 
fertility and verdure of Minab, a sub-district 
eastward of Bunder Abbas, have received en- 
ccrlums, and the date groves and fruit trees 
of Minab bring a refreshing sense of peace and 
contentment to the eye and mind. The chief 
exports are dates, soilna, wool and ghee (clari¬ 
fied butter), almost alt the dates exported from 
Bunder Abbas coming from Minab. Wool and 
ghee are brought into Minab from Eubdar 
and Persian Baluchistan ; the quantity varies 
considerably with the amount of grazing 
available, which in turn depends on t he 
rainfall. 

Exports of produce grown in the Bunder 
Abbas district are extremely small; similarly 
it is estimated that probably not more than 
about 5 per cent, of the total imports are con¬ 
sumed locally. Bunder Abbas is the port of 
the Kerman districts, and to a large extent of 
Laristan also. Now-a-days, owing to the still 
greater insecurity of the northern trade routes, 
the large bulk of the Kerman exports are sent 
down to the Gulf. 

The last annual consular report shows that 
tho previous year was an unfortunate one 
commercially, the trade routes having contin¬ 
ued in what may now be described as their 
normal condition of insecurity. This rendered 
the transport of goods uncertain, precarious and 
often perilous. Tho long-continued anarchic 
condition of the country told on merchants in 
the interior. Some failed, others were unable to 
meet their obligations except after considerable 
delay, and trade was generally depressed. 
Imports, which since 1908-09 had shown a 
slight, increase, declined slightly. Exports 
showed an increase of 64 per cent, in 1911-12 
as compart'd with the year before, but this 
figure is in one way misleading and does not 
indicate an increase of purchasing power in 
Kerman of anything like this extent. 

The increase in exports since the preceding 
year was in round figures, £119,000, out of 
which £55,000, were due to increased exports 
of carpets. Figures obtained from Kerman, 
however, showed that the exports of carpets* 
from that province was less during 1911-12 
than during-1910-11, and that the increase in 
the figures at Bunder Abbas was due to the fact 
that it was found safer to send carpets down to 
tho coast than through Ispahan and Azer¬ 
baijan, by which route many were sent formerly. 
The Kerman figures, moreover, arc not alto¬ 
gether trustworthy of exports. The balance 
of the increased value in exports, some £64,000, 
was due to increased exports of natural products, 
wool, glice, pistachio nuts, <&c., and may also be 
attributed in part to the excellent winter rains 
of 1910 - 11 , and in part to the fact that certain 
European firms established in Kerman have 
recently taken up the export of almonds and 


pistachio nuts. The prospects of the venture 
were not reported to be very encouraging.. 

From such figureg as ^vere obtainable in 
Kerman, it appears that the total exports from 
that province actually declined duiing the year, 
and the present state of the country does not 
promise an early recovery. All local mer¬ 
chants concur in the view that if only a reason¬ 
able measure of protection could be afforded to 
caravans on the Bunder Abbas-Kerman trade 
routes, a ready and profitable market awaits 
goods in the interior. At present, profits must 
be large indeed to cover the risk of robbery 
in transit. The J,ar trade route is generally 
even more insecure than that to Kerman, but 
the trade with Lar is almost entirely in the 
hands of Persians, and no cases $iad occurred 
of the robbery of British-owned goods on this 
road, up to the time of the last official report. 

Great disadvantage and handicap caused 
to trade at Bunder Abbas by the very high 
telegraph rates in force between Bunder Abbas 
and all other places. Bunder Abbas has no 
telegraphic connection with the interior of 
Persia, except through Bushire, with which 
place it is connected by cable. Similarly 
messages for India are sent by cable via Hen jam. 
Cable rates are accordingly in force even for 
places in the interior, and the charges are As.14 
per word to Kerman and Its. 1-1-0 to India, 
whilst the charge for a message from Bushire 
to Kerman is only about an. 1 per word. In 
the present disturbed state of the country 
telegraphic facilities are moro than era of the 
highest importance to trade. I# takes a month 
to get, a reply from Kerman and 16 days from 
India by post, it is therefore evident that, if 
telegraphic facilities were brought within the 
reach of the general public, it would be of the 
greatest assistance to trad#, knd would be a 
real boon*to a mercantile community at pre¬ 
sent labouring under numerous handicaps. 

Imports and f.xports. 

The statistics of life trade of the port are 
taken from the customs figures, and may be 
regarded ns fairly accurate. 

The bulk of the imports, 7|- per cent., come 
from tho United Kingdom and India. Some 
of the goods credited to tho British Empire aTe 
not produced in it. The chief imports arc 
piece-goods, yarn and twist, dyes and sugar. 
Burma candles, also sugar, tea, ti» and copper 
arc imported from India. Textile imports are 
confined almott entirely to British goods. 
The chief/lasses of piece-goods# imported are 
sheetings, longcloth, cnintz, and red and black 
twill. The principal kinds of woollen goods 
imported are Khaki, black and blue cashmere, 
serge and broadcloth. There is no demand for 
cloth of good quality. An extremely com¬ 
plicated customs classification is in force for 
piece-goods which contain an admilture of 
materials; this classification is based on the 
proportion of site, cotton and wool contained. 

In yajn and twist again, therms no serious 
competition with British goods. Almost ail 
the yarn and twist is*sent up to german to 
meet tho demands of fnc carpet industry. The 
yams chiefly imported are Nos. 20 and 80, 
single and double. 

The amount of tobacco imported is at present 
small. The older generation adhere to the 
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kalian (water-pipe), in which they smoke Per¬ 
sian tobacco. Among the younger generation, 
the cigarette appeals to be growing in favour, 
and imports are steadily increasing. The taste 
seems likely to spread in Persia as it has in 
India, and cigarettes seem to be in the present 
state of the country the one commodity for 
which there is a possible •new opening. All 
cigarettes are sold in the same packets as in 
India and the United Kingdom and the general 
complaint is that they are too mild. 

The state of the country hampers any deve¬ 
lopment of natural products, the cost of transport 
being prohibitive in the case of such things as 
wheat. A European Mho had spent many 
years in Kerman recently stated that in years 
of good hai^cst I 10 had seen fields of wheat set 
fire to clear the ground, as the crops were more 
than sufficient for local consumption, and it 
was tocrcostly to transport the surplus to the 
coast. Until a more up-to-date means of 
transport is available, no great development 
in natural products can be looked for. 


Goods are sent up to the interior by camel, 
donkey, or mule caravan, the last-named being 
scarce. An average load for a camel is 400 lbs. 
and for a donkey 180 lbs. Hates fluctuate 
enormously 

Shipping Statistics. 


The total trade of the port during the years 
1909-10 to 1911-12 and the British and Indian 
shares ill it arc shown by the following tabic :— 

• 1909-10.1910-11.1911-12. 


Imports. £ * £ £ 

Total .. 310,363 436,328 425,640 

U. K. 125,014 209,558 201,239 

India 111,055 119,845 121,676 

Exports. * 

Total .. .. 201,871 190,115 309,578 

U. K. .. 9,732 34.212 40,064 

India .. 115,780 82,343 107,434 


British Shipping. 


The following is a return of British steam 
shipping wideentered and cleared in the 


Foreign Trade of tho Port of Bunder Abbas 
during the year 1911-12 :— 


Entered (with Cargo). 

From— Vessels. Tonnage. 


United Kingdom 

.. 28 

49,974 

India 

63 

104,519 

Belgium 

2 

3,381 

Turkish Arabia .. 

40 

60,280 

Persia 

1 

1,505 

Total 

.. 134 

225,659 

Cleared (with Cargo). 


To—- 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Turkish Arabia .. 

79 

122,465 

India 

41 

67,785 


' Total .. 120 190,250 


Return of steam shipping of all Nationalities 
which entered and cleared in the Foreign 
Trade of the Port of Bunder Abbas during the 
year 19L1-12.— 


Entered (with Cargo). 



Vessels, 

Tonnage. 

British 

.134 

225,659 

Russian 

. 8 

16,238 

German 

. 12 

24,421 


Total .. 154 

266,318 


Cleared (with Cargo). 



Vessels. 

Tonnage 

British 

.120 

190,250* 

German 

. 10 

19,961 


Total .. 130 210,211 


MUSCAT. 


Muscat is the capital and the principal port 
ofcthc Sultanate of Oman, which comprises a 
portion of the south-eastern coast of Arabia 
up to the entrance to the Persian Gulf. Muscat 
is the only $ort of calLfor steamers in Oman, 
but as the town lies artho end of a cove sur¬ 
rounded by huge rocky hills ^lt has no mcaiR 
of communication with the interior. The 
neighbouring town of Matrah, about 2 miles 
up the coast, supplies this want, and -is^he local 
centre^for trade with the interior. 

The population of Muscat is estimated at 
about 10,000 persons and that of Matrah at 
about 14,000. The interior of Oman is moun¬ 
tainous, aiftf the inhabitants, for the most part, 
are poor. The population is estimated at 
about 500,000, of wiwm a considerable portion 
arc nomadic* 

The majority of the settled inhabitants live 
by agriculture, of which date cultivation is tl»e 
principal form, burithc mountainous and arid 


nature of the country docs not lend itself to 
remunerative agriculture, and the quarrelsome 
nature of the tribesmen docs not encourage 
modem methods. 

Commercial law docs not exist, and claims 
against Arab subjects are difficult to settle. 

The language of the country is Arabic, but 
many persons in Muscat and Matrah speak 
Persian, Baluchi and Hindustani. Business 
communications can, however, be sent in 
English. The post and telegraph offices at 
Muscat (the only ones in Oman) have been 
established by the Indian Government. The 
customs are managed by His Highness the Sultan 
through a paid Superintendent, a British Indian 
subject. An import duty, not exceeding 5 per 
cent, ad valorem , is levied by His Highness, and 
this can be paid in kind when there is any 
dispute about the value. No wheeled traffic 
exists in the country, locomotion being by 
means of camels and donkeys by land and 
l couptry-craft by sea. 
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The following table allows the percentage of the total trade taken by each country. It will 
bo noticed that India as usual Stands first, and has handled almost half the trade. Belgium 
stands second in rank and the United Kingdom third :— # 

Country. 

Import. 

Export. 

Total. 

Percentage. 


£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aden . 

29,519 

4,895 

34,414 

4.41 

Arab Coast .. 

3,520 

53,506 

57,026 

7.45 

Belgium . 

101,026 

101,026 

13.20 

Franco 

666 


666 

0.10 

Germany. 

7,293 

1,733 

9,026 

1.18 

India 

214,105 

162,082 

376,187 

49.20 

Persia 

3,007 

26,112 

29,119 

* 3.81 

Egypt . 

127 


127 

0.03 

ltussia 

48 


48 

. 0.01 

Sweden 

2,312 


2,312 

• 0.30 

Turkey in Asia 

3,52t 

5,868 

9,389 

1.24 

United Kingdom 

93,321 

5 

93,326 

12.21 

United States 

5,086 

33,307 

38,393 

5.04 

Zanzibar .. .. .. .. .. 1 


11,878 

11,876 

1.55 

Other countries .. .. .. . J 

! 


2,093 

2,093 

0.27 

Total .. .. j 

463,551 

301,477 

765,028 

100 


The total volume of trade during the year 
1912-13 amounted to £765,028 as against 
£691,707 for the previous year, showing a net 
increaso of £73,321 as against, the increase of 
£20,190 for the year 1910-11. These figures 
include statistics of the huggnlow (native sailing 
craft) borne trade, amounting to £30,861 
as against £49,810 for tlie previous year, 
showing a decline of £18,949., or 38 per cent. 
This decline gives an entirely wrong impres¬ 
sion, unless it is remembered that £23,000 
of bar silver, which was smuggled into India 
through the Cuteh .States during the year 1912, 
did not, in 1912-13 appear in the returns on 
the export side, as smuggling had apparently 
ceased to pay. Legitimate trade by means of 
sailing vessels rose from £26,808 lust year to 
£28,194 this year, showing the slight increase 
of £1,386 or 5 per cent. 

The total value of imports for the year 
amounted to £163,551 as against £101,320 for 
the previous year, showing u respectable increase 
of over £60,000 or 13 per cent. Arms and 
ammunition shew an increase for the year of 
£64,603 from which must be deducted the 
decrease of £24,828 under the head of bar s^ver. 
The result goes to show that the increase in 
legitimate trade is £22,456 on a total import 
trade of last year (after excluding arms ai d 
bar silver) of £252,925. The items of the import 
trade are such as might be expected to accord 
with the simple life and habits of the 
people. 

Arms Trade. 

Great efforts were made during the year 
under report to check the progress of the arms 
trade, so far as relates to the illicit export of 
arms and ammunition to ports where the entry 


of these goods is prohibited. This rcf«s to the 
Persian and Baluchistan Corots, where the 
trade is carried on by tribesmen From the Afghan 
Indian border. *An arms warehouse •/as estab¬ 
lished at Muscat on September 1, 1912, of which 
the published rules and regulations required 
all arms and ammunition, lying in private 
godowns tr be brought and lodged in the ware¬ 
house, and all arms and ammunition imported 
after its establishment to be taken direct to the 
warehouse on arrival. The withdrawal of those 
arms from the warehouse fvas also subjected 
to check and license.*’*Arms can only be sold 
retail and to approved buyers, and the number 
of arms and the amount of lynmunition such 
puicliascrs are allowed to buy*are also limited 
to comparatively small quantities. In this 
connection it is interestfng to compare the 
imports for the months of April to the end of 
October, by which time the warehouse 
regulations had begun seriously to alfcet 
the traffic, wtyh those for the next five 
months. 

t I 1 

Duiing the first seven months of the year tlio 
returns show a* import of £44,739 as against 
£36,667 for the last five months, showing a 
decrease for the last five months of the year of 
£1J0,7%4, or roughly 75 per cent. When it is 
further added that the £36,667 of tluvUst five 
mouths of the year are almost entirely "limited 
to large imports qpnsigncd to His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat and to the Shaikh of Kowiit, 
it will b# realised that the checl# io the arms 
traffic has been really severe and far-reaching. 
Prices have risen at l*ist 50 per asnt. As 
regards the share of ea«h country in the trade, 
Belgium supplied goods to the value of £99,490, 
the United Kingdom £78,328 and Germany 
£6,216 only. *3 ho Auglo-Tcrsian Oil Company 
of Muhammerah is no*' for the first timo 
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competing with the oils of the Standard Oil 
Company, in an important icerosine trade. 

The Year’s Shipping. 

Altogether 98 steam vessels entered the poit 
during the year 1912-13, representing a tonnage 
of 127,885 tons, of which 90 vessels entered with 
cargo, representing a tonnage of 125,555 tons, 
and 2 in ballast, representing a tonnage of 
2,330 tons. r ihc number of steam vessels that 
cleared from the port during the year was 86, 
representing a tonnage of 90,803 tons. Of the 
86 vessels, 70 cleared with cargo and represented 
a tonnage of 72,326 tons, ami 16 in ballast, 
representing a tonnage of 18,477 tons. The 
•number of sailing vessels which entered the 
port was 63, representing a total tonnage of 
5,021 tons. Of the 63 vessels, 42 entered with 
cargo, representing a tonnage of 3,461 tons, 
and 21J 11 ballast, representing a tonnage of 
1,560 tons. The number of sailing vessels 
that cleared from the port was 30, representing 
a tonnage of 2,379 tons Of these, 24 cleared 
with cargo and represented a tonnage of 1,667 
tons, and 6 in ballast, representing a tonnage 
of 712 tons. 'J he following table shows the 
number and tonnage of steam vessels of each I 


nation that entered and cleared the port during 
the year under review :— 


British 
German .. 
Russian .. 


Number 

Percentage. 

86*73 

12-39 

0-88 


Tonnage 
Percentage. 
75*89 
23-15 
C* 96 


The lines of steamers mentioned below main¬ 
tained services from Europe during the year, 
viz .:— 


British . .Bucknall Steamship, Limited 
Sfrrick Line, Limited 
West Hartlepool Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company 

Russian ..C'ompagnie Russo de Navigation 
a Vapour et de Commerce 
German . .Hnmburg-Amerika Line 
The British India Company, who have the 
eon tract for the carriage of mails from and to 
India, provide one weekly fast mail service up 
and down , and also a weekly slow coasting 
service both ways. The vessels of the Arab 
Steamers, Limited, have also maintained a 
service between Bombay and Basra, but at 
irregular intervals. 


The following is a return of British shipping (steamships) which nitered and cleared in 
the Foreign Trade of the Port of Muscat during the Year 1912-13 : — 


Entered. 


%om- 

With Cargo. 

In ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

* 21 

49,406 

1 

1,820 

22 

51,220 

India 

73 

72,018 

l 

510 

74 

72,528 

Sweden .. . t 

1 

2,093 



1 

2,093 

United States .. % v 

1 

2,038 


.... 

1 

2,038 

1 Total 

96 

125,555 

2 

2,330 

98 

127,885 


Cleared. 


To— 

* 

With Cargo. 

% 

In Ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

t 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

1 

2,475 ’ 



1 

2,475 

India 

68 

55,578 

io 

9,i72 

72 

64,750 

r% 

Jeddah . 

4 

7,277 

4 

4,265 

8 

11,542 

United States .. .. 1 .. 

3 

0,996 

• • 


3 

6,996 

Colombo .V* .. 



1 

2,375 

1 

2,375 

Singapore ., ... 

• • 

• • 

1 

2,665 ! 

1 

2,665 

Total, .. 

70 

72,326 

16 

1 

18,477 

86 

90,803 
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The following Is a return of shipping (steam vessels) of all Nationalities which entered and 
cleared in the Foreign Trade of the Port of Muscat during the Year 1912-13:— 

Entered. 

Nationality. j With Cargo. In Ballast. Total. 



Vessels. 

Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British. 

96 

125,555 2 2,330 

98 

127,885 

German.. 

14 

39,009 

14 

39,009 

Russian.. 

, .. 1 

1,622 

1 

1,622 

Total 

111 

160,186 2 2,330 

113 ' 

168,516 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

With Cargo. In Ballast. 

Total. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

British 

70 

72,326 16 18,477 

86 

90,803 

German. 

1 

2,891 

1 

2,891 

Russian 


3 9,900 

3 

9,900 

Total 

.. 71 

75,217 19 28,377 

0.0 

t i 

103,594 
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Modem commerce in India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ¬ 
ations were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici¬ 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer¬ 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir¬ 
cumstances wc find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other inQportant centres, with a membership 
botii European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso¬ 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies arc in ro sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912, 
realising the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work liarmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclinatioi#on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it js generally felt 
that th# Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do it for thcfh,t>and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it, have shown themselves out 
of touch witli what seemed locally to be 
the immediate sequirements of particular 
matters. A case in pqint was the recent 
agitation for increased financial provision in 
regard to railways. Both the London Chamber 
and the Indian Chambers made representations 
on this subject. But while in London special 
emphasis was laid on the allocation of funds 
for increased rolling stock, the Indian Chambers, 
led ’by the Bombay Chamber, had long pre¬ 
viously rcalfeed that the time had come when 
th* first desideratum was not additional engines 
and trucks but the improvement of the railway 
lines, so thatfjthe rolling stock already running 
-could be utiUzed to greatPad vantage and moved 
about with greater rapidity. 

A new movement has recemSy been started 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Karimbhoy Ibra¬ 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which promises to lead to great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com¬ 


mercial organization. Sir Fazulblioy’s plan 
is for the formation of an Indian Commercial 
Congress, which would meet once in every 
two or three years, each time in a different 
centre of activity, and enable those who are 
childly concerned in commercial and industrial 
developments in India to exchange views on 
current questions and associate themselves in 
the pursuit of a scientifically co-ordiratcd 
commercial policy. The proposal has met 
with approval in all parts of India and the 
next, step will be the summoning of the first 
session of the Congress. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
in Bombay issued in November a draft consti¬ 
tution of a proposed Indian Congress of Com¬ 
merce, which was simultaneously c’rculatcd 
to other commercial associations for their 
opinions. The proposed constitution provides 
for a session of the Congress “ from time to 
time as occasion may demand, but at least 
once every three years.” Other provisions 
are as follow. The Congress shall consist of 
delegates elected by different commercial 
bodies in India, an electorate of recognised 
and well known public bodies “ such as Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, Leagues, Associations and 
so forth ” being formed in each province. 
Each of such bodies shall be an electorate by 
itself or in combination with others. The 
delegates assembled in congress shall among 
themselves elect a committee of management 
representative of various parts of India and 
the Committee of Management shall elect its 
own chairman ; The President, Vice-President 
and Honorary Secretary, or General Secre¬ 
tary, to be elected by the Congress. For 
the purpose of continuous work, the head 
office of the Committee of Management shall, 
unless otherwise determined by the Congress, 
be in Bombay, where the Secretary shall also 
reside. The electorates of any Province where 
the Congress is to meet shall form a ltcccp- 
tion Committee six months before the date 
fixed for the meeting of the Congress, the duty 
of the lteecption Committee being to raise 
funds for the defrayal of all expenses incidental 
to the holding of the Congress, the proper 
boarding and lodging of delegates, the hire 
of the place of assembly, or the erection of a 
convenient pandal for the purpose. The 
lteecption Committee will he entitled to charge 
a reasonable fee from those who avail them¬ 
selves of the boarding and lodging, provided 
the head office of the Congress shall be in 
Bombay until otherwise resolved by the 
Congress. 

The following aio details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies 
in India at the present time:— 


a BENGAL. 

The Bcng£l°Chamber of Commerce was found- tional Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal 
ed in 1834. Its head-qwarters are in Calcutta. Chamber is registered with a declaration of mem- 
Other societies connected with the trade and bership of 200. Its objects are the usual purposes 
commerce of tffe city are the Boyal Exchange, connected with the protection of trade In 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the particular In Calcutta. ” There are two classes 
Calcutta Trades Association and ttya Bengal Na- of members, Permanent and Honorary* 

* * 
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Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen¬ 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu¬ 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

A candidate for election as a permanent 
member, whether an individual, a firm or a 
joint stock company or other corporation, 
must be proposed by one and seconded by 
another permanent member, and may be 
elected provisionally by the Committee, but 
that election is subject to confirmation at the 
next annual general meeting. The subscription 
to the funds of the Chamber of permanent 
members residing or carrying on business in 
Calcutta is Ks. 20 per mensem, and that of 
permanent members residing or carrying on 
business elsewhere than in Calcutta Ks. 32 
per annum. Mo entrance? fee is charged. 
Honorary members are not required to sub¬ 
scribe to the funds of the Chamber. Officials 
and others indirectly connected with the trade, 
commerce or manufactures of Hen gal, or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to 
the interests represented bv the Chamber, 
may be elected honorary members by the Com¬ 
mittee upon the proposal of any two permanent 
members whether members of the Committee 
or not. Strangles visiting the Presidency 
may be admitted by the Committee as honorary 
members for a period not exceeding two month's 
on the proposal of any permanent member 
whether a member of the Committee or not. 
Honorary members art? entitled to receive 
the last published report of the Committee,, 
and to attend and speak but not to vote at any 
general meeting held during their member¬ 
ship, and may upon the invitation of the Presi¬ 
dent. Vice-President or Chairman, os the ease 
may be, attend under the like conditions any 
meeting of Committee or of any depart mental 
committee or sub-committee. 

Tile affairs of the Chamber are conducted 
by the following officers, namely, a President, 
Vice-President, seven ordinary members of 
Committee, a Secretary and Assistant Secre¬ 
tary and an Auditor. The officers of the Cham¬ 
ber, with tlie exception of the Secretary, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary and Auditor, act without re¬ 
muneration. TIjc following are the Presi¬ 
dent and his Committee appointed for the 
year 1913-1914:— 

President. —Hon. Mr. A. M. Montcath, 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie A Co.) 

Vice-President. —Hon. Mr. J. C. Shorrock, 
(Geo. Henderson & Co.) 

Committee. —Messrs. M, J. Calvocoressi, 
(Ralli Bros.), W E. Crum (Graham & Co.), 
H. Harris, (Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China), K. S. Highet, (Agent, 
East Indian Railway), the Hon. Mr. Nor¬ 
man McLeod (McLeod, A: Co.), Mr. J. B. 
Strain (Bird Co.) and Mr. A. Topping. 
(Macneill & Co.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr, H. M. 

H ay wood. 


The following arc the public bodies to which 
the Chamber has tlic right of returning re¬ 
presentatives, and the representatives re¬ 
turned for the current year >— 

Viceroy's Legislative Council. —The Ilon’ble 
Mr. A. M. Monteath. 

Bengal Legislative Council. —The llon’ble 
Mr. J. C. Shorrock, (Geo. Henderson & 
Co.) and the Hon’ble Mr. Norman Mc¬ 
Leod. 

Calcutta Port Trust. —Messrs. M. J. Calvo¬ 
coressi, W. E. Crum, C. J. Kerr, (Mackin- 
non, Mackenzie «& Co.), A. C. Patterson, 
(Becker, Gray A Co.), the Hon. Mr. J. C. 
Shorrock and Mr. A. Topping. 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. —Messrs, 
A. C. Patterson, T. It. Pratt, W. K. Ltae, 
(Sun Insurance Office), and Shirley 
Tremcarne, (W. II. Target! & Co,) 

Bengal Boiler Commission —Messrs. T. Burns, 
(Baruagore Jute Factory Co., Ltd.), G. F. 
Scott, (Bengal Coal Co., Ltd.) and T. 
Wilson, (Jessop & Co., Ltd.) 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum — 
Mr. J. B. Lloyd, (Shaw, Wallace & Co.) 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission —Messrs. 
A. B. Duncan, (Clive Jute Mills Co., Ltd.), 
and W. It. Steele, (Burn & Co., Ltd.) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust —Mr. W. K. 
Dods, (Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation). 

European Defence Association —Till Hon 
Mr. J. C. Shorrock. , 

The Chamber "lects representatives to various 
oilier bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognis* l associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce :— 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
Indian Jute M ills’ Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea ' Traders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta Import Trade Association,, 
Calcutta Marine Insurance Agents’ Association, 

I he Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Jute 
Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Hy¬ 
draulic Press Association, Jute Fabric Brolors’ 
Association and Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Chai ber maintains a tribunal of arbi¬ 
tration for the determination, settlement, and 
adjustment of < ,! sputcs and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus¬ 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom “cside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else¬ 
where in India or Burmah, by .whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen¬ 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham¬ 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem¬ 
bers as may, from tin* • to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re¬ 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of suck 
members and assistants, 
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The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent and Assistant. Super¬ 
intendent and the staff at. the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 125 officers. The 
usual system of work for the benefit of the trade 
of the port is followed. The Department has its 


own provident fund and compassionate fund and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
Tt publishes weekly the Calcutta Price Current 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani¬ 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency; to collect and classify inform¬ 
ation on alW matters of general commercial 
interest; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affectingfinerchant.s as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general; to receive and decide 
references oil matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business ; to com¬ 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile, 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber, 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under tltt. auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. There arc now affi¬ 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ AssooiaMoi’ which exists to carry out 
the same general objects as the Chaniber in the 
special interests of “ millowners and users of 
steam and water power,” and the Bombay 
Cotton Trade Association, which similarly 
exists for the special bep/flt of persons engaged 
in the cotton trade. According to the latest 
returns, the number of members of the Cham 
her is 120. Of these 15 represent banking 
institutions, / shipping agencies and companies, 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
3 insurance companies, 5 engineers and contrac¬ 
tors,* 84 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

Ail porsons engaged or interested in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible to eleckjm to membership by 
ballot. The member’s subscription is Rs. 15 
per month and an additional cOarge of Bs. 200 
per annum is made to firms as subscription to 
the trade returns published by the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public services, 
or " cn\jpent in commerce and manufactures,” 
may be elected honorary members and as such 
are exempt from paying subscriptions. Any 
stranger engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits and*Visiting the Presidency'^may be 
introduced as a visitor by any Member of the 
Chamber 'inserting his name in a book to be 
kept for the pirpose, bUt a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members 3 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the chairman and 
deputy-chairman and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet, at least onco a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham* 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com¬ 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ton or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of t.ho 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follow 
to various public bodies :— 

Legislative Council of the Governor-General, 
one representative. The Chamber may elect 
anyone, but in practice they have hitherto 
ieturned their chairman. 

Legislative Council of the Go.vemor of Bom¬ 
bay, one representative, who may also bo 
anyone, but is, in practice, always t.ho deputy 
chairman. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, two mem¬ 
bers, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees for the Improvement, of 
the City of Bombay, one member, elected for 
two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, two ami three being elected in 
alternate years. 

Representatives on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-offlcio members of the committee 
of the Chamber, during their terms of office, 
if they are not already members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1913-14 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies - 

Chairman, The II 011 . Sir Charles Armstrong, 
ICt. (Lyon, Lord & Co., Ld.) 

Deputy-chair man, The Hon. Mr. W.L. Graham 
(W. & A. Graham & Co.). 

Committee, Major II. A. L. Hopper, B. E., 
(Agent, G. J. P. Kailway), Messrs. A. H. 
Froom (P. & O. S. N. Co.), D. M. Inglis 
(James Finlay & Co. Ld.), Ralph Kidd 
(National Bank of India, Ld.), W. H. 
Ogston (Killick, Nixon & Co.), TT. Teas* 
mann A. Blascheck & Co.), and G. E. Xydis 
(Kalli Bros.). 

Secretary , Mr. R. E. Gregor-Pearse. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. Noel Wilkinson, B.A. 

Representatives on — 

Viceregal Legislative Council ; The Chair¬ 
man. 

Bombay Legislative Council : The Deputy 
Chairman. 
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Bombay Municipality : Messrs. J. S. Ward- 
law Milne (Turner, Morrison & Co.) and 
D. M. Inglis. 

Bombay Improvement Trust, Major H. A. L. 
llcppor, It. E. 

Bombay Port Trust, The Chairman, the 
lion. Mr. Herbert Greaves (Greaves, 
Cotton & Co.), the Hon. Sir Henry 
Procter (If illick, Nixon & Co.), Mr. A. II. 
Froom (P. & O. S. N. Co.) and Mr. W. 
L. Graham. 

Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per¬ 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Jlules for this have 
been in existence for many years ami have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of eleven Indian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and havo every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with 
tho trade of the port, in both export and 
import divisions, which it is desirable to 
record. No other Chamber in India does 
similar work. 

The Bombay Chamber publish a Daily Arri¬ 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade lleturn, which deals with tiadc 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
tho movements of merchant vessels. 

Tho Chamber publishes twice a woek detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani¬ 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car¬ 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements aro Issued once a month- 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens,< 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry poods. 
The third statement is headed, “ Movements 
of Piece Goods and Yarn by llail,” and show 
the despatches of imported and local manufac¬ 
tured piece-goods and yarn from Bombay to 
other centres of trade served by the railways. 

The “ Weekly Return ” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important descriptions of merchandise. 
A return of " Current Quotations” Is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
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Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber add the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De¬ 
partment with a staff of twelve, whose business 
is that of actual measurement of exports In the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages, The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi¬ 
ficates granted show the following details 
{a) the date, hour and place of measurement; 
(b) the name of the shipper; ( - 

(<*) the name of the vessel; 

( d ) the port of destination ; 

( e) the number and description of packages ; 
{/) the marks ; 

(< 7 ) the measurement; and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats, 

( h) tho registered number of the.boat; 

( i) tlie name of the tindal. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association was 
established in i875 and its objects arc as fol¬ 
low :— t 

(a) The protection of the interests of 
millowners and users uf steam, water 
and or electric power in Jndja ; 

(b) The promotion of good relations be-* 
tween tho persons and bodies using 
such power; 

(c) '^he doing of all tKise acts and things 
by which these objects may be 
furthered. 

Any individual partnership or company; 
owning one or more mjll or line or more press or 
presses one or more ginning or other factory or 
factories actuated by steam, water, electric or 
other power is eligible for membership, mem¬ 
bers being elected by ballot;' Every member 
is entitled to one vote for each mill which is— 

( a) owned by such Member ; 

{b) subscribed for according to the 4 rules 
of the Association by ouch member; 
and ^ «- 

(c) worked by motive power separate and 
distinct from the motive power by 
wSiich any efiher mill is worked. 

If two or more mills are owned by any one 
member but ai'o worked by one motive power, 
the member in question shall be entitled to 
one vote only in respect of the two mills. 

The membership of the Association In 1913 
numbered 78. r r 

The followingr were elected in 1913 as the 
Association's Representatives on public bodies- 
Bombay Port Trust, Sir Hith&ldas D, 
Thackersey, Kt., 

City of Bombay .improvement Trust, The 
Hon'ble Sir Sassoon DaVid, Bart. 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute , Mr. 
Jehar\qir Bomanjie Petit. 
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The following is the Committee for 1913:— 

Mr. J. F. Bradbury, (Chairman). 

Mr. Jehangir B. Petit, ( Deputy Chairman). 

The Hon'blo Sir bassoon David, Bart. 

Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart. 

The Hon’blo Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim, Kt. 

Sir Vithaldas Damoder Yhackersey, Kt. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Alanmohandas Ramji. 

Mr. A. G. Dovey. 

Mr. Rehimtula Currimbhoy Ebrahim. 

Mr. H. R. Greaves. 

Mr. N. G. Hunt. 

Mr. D. M. Inglis. 

Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, (Junr.). 

Mr. C. V. Mehta. 

Mr. 9?A. Nathan. 

Mr. W. H. Ogston, 

Mr. N. B. Saklatwala. 

Mr. Dinshaw E. Wacha. 

Mr. C. N. Wadia. 

Mr. N. N. Wadia. 

Air. R. E Gregor-Pearse, Secretary. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Bombay Indian Alerchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau was established in 1907 with the 
following ^objects :—“To encourage a friendly 
feeling and unanimity among commercial men 
on all subjects Involving their common good ; 
to promote and protect the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of India and in particular 
to promote the general commercial interests 
of the Presidency ofcjtombay; to consider and 
deliberate on all questions affecting tme rights 
of Indian Alerchants, to represent to the Gov¬ 
ernment their grievances, if any, and to obtain 
by constitutional methods the removal of such 
grievances ; to collect and . compile and distri¬ 
bute in such manner as may be most expedient 
for purposes of disseminating commercial and 
economic knowledge all statistics and other 
information relating to trade, commerce and 
finance, specially Indian : as well as to form 
and maintain a library, and generally to do 
all sucli matters as may promote the above ob¬ 
jects in view,; to arbitrate between parties 
willid% to refer to and abide by the judgment 
of the Chamber; to receive and decide refer¬ 
ences of matters of usage and custom in dis¬ 
pute, recording such dechlbns for future gui¬ 
dance and assisting by this and such other 
means, as the committee for the tfme being may 
think fit, to form a code of practice so as to 
simplify and facilitate the transaction of busi¬ 
ness. ” ? 

The Chamber has not yet taken up the work 
of arbitration, measurements, e<tc, 

The following, bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber, though no 
public body is directly a foliated to it:— 

The Bombay Native Piefce-goods Merchants’ 
Association (which sends a large number of 
representatives); 
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The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member); and 

The Hindustani Native Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion (which is a member). 

Tho Chamber elects a representative jointly 
with the Bombay Native Piece-goods Merch¬ 
ants’ Association to the Bombay Legislative 
Council and a representative to the Board 
of Trustees for the Port of Bombay, whenever 
it is so notified by the Government (vide Act 
No. 1 of 1909). The Chamber also has the 
right to elect a representative on the Board of 
the Bombay Commercial College. 

Any person engaged in mercantile pursuits 
or interested in trade and commerce desirous 
of joining the Chamber is eligible for member¬ 
ship, there being two classes of members, viz. 
Ordinary and Honorary. Ordinary members 
shall be (1) Resident members who pay Rs. 30 
annual fee and (2) Aiofussil members who pay 
11s. 5 as annual fee. An ordinary member also 
pays au entrance fee of Rs. 50 on being elected. 

Gentlemen distinguished for public services 
or eminent in commerce and manufactures or 
otherwise interested in the aims and objects of 
the Chamber may be elected as Honorary 
members by a General Meeting of the Cham¬ 
ber on the recommendation of the Committee 
and as such are exempted from paying subs¬ 
criptions. They arc not entitled to vote at 
any meeting of the Chamber nor are they eli¬ 
gible to serve on the Committee. They are, 
however, supplied with all the publications of 
the Chamber free of charge. 

The following are the Officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1912-13:— 

Chairman .—The Hon. Air Afanmohandass 
Ramji. 

Vice-Chairman. —Air. Purshottaradas Tha- 
koredas. 

Committee —Mr. Dinshah Edulji Wacha, tho 
non. Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thakersey, the 
II 011 . Sir Ebrahim Itahimtulla, the Hon. Air. 
Lallubhai Samaklas, Sir Shapurji B. Broacha, 
Alessrs. Madhavji Thakersey, Walji Sunderji, 
Morarj Velji, Ratansi Alulji, Naranji Haribhal, 
the Hon. Sir Fazulbhai Currimbhai Ebrahim, 
Messrs. P. J. Billimoria, Chaturbhuj Shivji, 
Jethabhai Walji, Sorabjl Edulji Warden, Moti- 
lal Vallabhji, Gopalji Walji Sunderii, Mathura- 
das Vasanji Khimji, Alulji Ilaridas, Rcvas- 
hanker Jagjiwan, Jainarain Hindumal Dani 
and Dcvidas Madhavji Thakersey. 

'Representative to the Bombay Legislative Coun¬ 
cil—Hon. Mr. Manraohandass Ramji. 

* Secretary ,—Afr. J. K. Alehta, M A. 

Assirtant Secretary, —Air. M. V. Vachharajanl, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Hon. Auditor ,—Mr. A, C. Rice, Chartered Ac 
coimtant. 

Solicitors ,—Messrs. Edgelow, Gulabchand, 
Wadia & Co. 

The Chamber publishes every month a Journal 
In Gujarati giving information on commercial 
and industrial subjects and publishing all sta¬ 
tistics considered important relating to the 
trade and commerce of India. 
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Cotton Trade Association. 

The Bombay Cotton Trade Association was 
founded in 1876. The objects for which it 
was established were, inter alia , “ to adjust 

disputes between persons engaged in the cotton 
trade, to establish just and equitable principles 
in the trade, to maintain uniformity in rules, 
regulations and usages in the trade, to adopt 
standards of classification in the trade, to ac¬ 
quire, preserve and disseminate useful inform¬ 
ation connected with the cotton interests 
throughout all markets and generally to pro¬ 
mote the cotton trade of the City of Bombay 
and India and augment the facilities with 
which it may be conducted." The Associa¬ 
tion had in 1913 50 shareholders and 50 asso¬ 
ciate members. Its affairs are managed by 
a Board of Directors, consisting of eight mem¬ 
bers, who, as appointed for the current year, 
are as follow 

Chairman —-Mr. T. D. Moore (New Mofussil 
Company.) 

Deputy Chairman —-Mr. Osborne Marshall 
(Drennan A: Co.) 

Meynbers, —Messrs. J. Muller (Voikart Bros.), 
C. W. Bruel (Bruel & Co.), J. P. Crystal (Crys¬ 
tal, T. A Co.) J. Ward (Ralli, Bros.), M. N. 
ITogg (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co.), Otto 
Meyer (Gaddum A Co.), and one other. 

Native Piece-Goods Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follow:— 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the busi¬ 


ness Qf the piece-goods trade in general at 
Bombay, and to protect the interest thereof; 
(b) to remove, as far as it will be within the 
powers of the Association to do so, all the trade 
difficulties of the piece-goods business and to 
frame such lino of conduct as will facilitate 
the trade ; (r) to collect and assort statistics 
relating to piece-goods and to correspond with 
public bodies on matters affecting trade, and 
which may be d«emcd advisable for the pro¬ 
tection and advancement of objects of the 
Association or any of them; and ( d ) to hear 
and decide disputes that may bo referred to 
for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year;— 

Chairman —The Hon. Mr. Manmohandas 
Bamji. 

Deputy Chaiiman —Mr. MadluWji Thakersey. 

lion. Joint Secretaries —Messrs. Purshotam 
Kanji and .Tavcrclmndj Xallianji, 

Hon. Treasurer —Mr. ICallianji Damodar. 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “ to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and seeds trade on a sound footing. It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year arc as 
follow :— 

Chairman —Mr. Lukhamsee Napoo. 

Vice-Chairman —Mr. Hirji Mulji. 

Hon. Secretary —Mr. Naranji Ilariblmi. 

Secretary —Mr. Lalshankcr Harprtsad, 


C 

KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Xaraehi Cham¬ 
ber are set fortli in terms similar to those of 
Bombay. Qualifications for membership arc 
also similar. Honorary membership is con¬ 
ferred upon “any gentlemen interested in the 
affairs and objects of the Chamber", subject 
to election b\ f the majority of the votes of mem¬ 
bers. All new members joining the Chamber 
pay Rs. 100 entrance fee and the monthly sub¬ 
scriptions is Xs. 6 for any member contributing 
Its. 600 to the Chamber Fund, in addition to 
entrance fee, and Rs. 12 without such contribu¬ 
tion. The subscription for the Chamber’s pe¬ 
riodica returns is Rs. 5 per month. The affairs 
of the Chamber are managed by a committee 
of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber in January 
or immediately after. The Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council and three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust. There were last year 54 members 
of the Chamber, and 7 Honorary Members. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the current year 

Chairman —The Hon. Mr. M. do P. Webb, 
C.I.E., (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell A Co.). 

Vicc-Chainnan —Mr. W. N. Nicholas (Ander¬ 
son & Co.). 

Managing Committee —Messrs. J. H. Fyfe, 
(Macklnnon Mackenzie A Co.), J. I. Murray 
(Ewart, Rvrie A Co.), E. Nevenhofer (Voikart, 
Bros.), H. Ffister (Ralli Bros.), H. C. Sharpe 


(N. W. Railway), T. J. Stephen, (National Bank 
of India, Ld.), G. W. Wilson (Donald Graham A 
Co.), 8. (1. Woodward (Clements, Robson A Co.), 
Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council —'The Hon. Mr. M. do P.‘ Webb. (Mr. 
M. U. Nicholas during Mr. Webb’s absence on 
leave). <• 

Representative on’lhe Karachi Port Trust, The 
Hon. Mr. M. de p. Webb, Mr. James Kenyon, 
(Saiulay, Patrick & Co.), Mi; J. II. Fyfe. 
Secretary —Mr. E. L. Rogers. 

Public Treasurer —Captain 8. Mylcrist 
The following are the principal ways ip^ which 
the Chamber gives a special assistance to mem¬ 
bers. The Committee take int<r considq^tion 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the ;?ort of Karachi. The dMiunitt.ee under¬ 
take to nominate .European surveyors for the 
settlements disputes “as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise as to the quality 
in which both parties desire the Chamber to 
do ro." When two members of the Chamber 
or when one member and a party who is not 
a member have agreed to refer disputes to 
the arbitration of the Chamber or of an 
arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee wit. undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations,^ A public ipeasurer is 
appointed under tin authori+y of the Chamber 
to measure pressed bales of cotton, wool, 
hemp, hides and othej merchandise in Karachi. 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chairbcr of Commerce was found¬ 
ed in 1886. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com¬ 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per pro for a firm is eligible. Mem¬ 
bers who are absent from Mifciras but pay their 
subscriptions may be represented in the Cham¬ 
ber by their powers-of-attorney, as honorary 
members, subject to ballot. Honorary mem¬ 
bers thus elected arc entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority 
of two-thirds of the recorded votes being 
necessary to secure election. Every member 
pays an entftmee fee of Its. 100, provided that 
banks, corporate bodies and mercantile firms 
may bo represented on the Chamber by one 
or more Members and are liable for an entrance 
fee of Its. 100 once in ten years each. The 
subscription shall not exceed Its. 160 per annum, 
payable quarterly in advance, subject to reduc¬ 
tion from time to time in accordance with the 
state of the Chamber's finances. Absentees 
in Europe pay no subscription and members 
temporarily absent from Madras pay one rupee 
per month. Honorary members arc 1 admissible 
to the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem¬ 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay¬ 
ment of the entrance donation. 

The <9hamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origir 
and the registration of trade mad<s. One of the 
rules for t#ic last named is “ that no trade mark 
on ticket shall be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a European name'.” 

The following publications are issu'd by the 
Chamber:—Madras Price Current and Market 
■Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There arc 39 membjjy and two honorary 
members of the Chamber in tin' Current year 
and the officers and committee for tlie year arc; 
as follows :— <* 

Chairman— Mr. W. 13. llunter, (Bank of Mad¬ 
ras). ‘ J 

Vice-Chairman —Mr. Gordon Eraser, (Best 
Ld.), 

Comryittee —Messrs. A. K. Anderson, (Madras 
and Southern. Mahratta Railway Co.), A. J. 
Leech, (T. At Taylor &>Co.), J. J. Simpson, 
(Gordon, Woodroffc & Co.) A. 1\ Symonds, 
(Binny Co., Ld.), P. E. L. jfforkc, (Walker 
& Co.). 

Secretary— Mi. A. E. Lawson. * 

The fallowing are bodies to which the Cham¬ 
ber are entitled to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected last year 

Madras i&jislatice Council —The ’Hon’ble 
Mr. A. D. Jackson. 

• 

Madras Pork Trust —Messrs. Gordon Eraser, 
J. A. Boyson, (Binny & Co., Ltd.), A. H. Deane, 
(Dymes & Co., Ld.), and li. Grcenhall, (M. and 
S. M, Railway). ^ 


Madras Municipal Corporation —Messrs. \V. 
B. Hunter, C. H. Strakcr (Alfred Young & Co.), 
and II. H. Chettle (Holland and JIoss). 

British Imperial Council of Commerce , Loti* 
don —Mr. A. J. Yorke (in Europe). 

Indian Tea Cess Committee —The Hon’ble 
Mr. A. D. Jackson. 

Southern India Chamber. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Office in Madras. The ob¬ 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be :—• 

" To maintain a Library of books and publi¬ 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“ To establish Museums of commercial 
products or organise exhibitions, either on 
behalf of the Chamber or in co-operative with 
others.” 

There arc tw r o classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The u&ual conditions as to 
eligibility for election prevail. 

There are no bodies affiliated to the Chamber. 
The Chamber does not enjoy the right of elect¬ 
ing representatives to any public bodies, though 
its members hold seats in the Madras Legislative 
Council, Port Trust and Municipal Corporation. 

The Chamber’s Executive Committee elected 
in 1913 is as follows :— 

President , Rao Bahadur P. Theagaroya 
Chettiar, n.A. 

Vicc-J* residents, Khan Bahadur M. A* 
Kuddus Bads ha Sahib and Dewan 
Bahadur Govindoss Chathurbhoojadoss. 

Honorary Secretaries, M. R. By. P. N. 
Muthusaini Naidu Garu, n.A., and 
Mouluna A lulus Subhan Sahib. 

Members. —-Mr. 1). V. Uanumantha Rao, 

! M. R. By. P. Aiyanna Chettiar Avl., 

Khan Bahadur Walji Lalji Sait, Mr. 
C. T. Alvvar Chetty, n.A, M. R. Ry. 
C. Srhiivasaehariar Avl., Rao Bahadur 

G. Narayanaswami Chettyar Avl., 

H. H. Mahomed Abdul Azcez Sahib, 
The Secretary of the Indian Bank, 
M. R. Ry. V. Arunagi Naidu Garu, n.A,, 
Yakub Hussain Sahib, M. R. Ry. C. 

* Kamanujam Chetty Garu, Meer Abdur 
ltahiman Sahib, Rao Sahib T. Nambe- 
rumal Chetty Garu, b. a., Dewan Baha¬ 
dur K, Krishnasvvami Rao, C.I.E, 
M. R. Ry. T. Seetharama Chetty Garu. 
Hajee Mahomed Haneef Sahib, M. R. By. 
K. Nammalwar Chetty Garu, Mr. A. M. 
Esa Bhai, Mr. M. Jamal Mahomed Sahib, 
Messrs. M. Somasundaram Chetty <fc Co., 
Mr. Haridoss VJsanjee, M. R. Ry. V. 
Thiruvcngadathan Chettiar. 

Asst. Secretary , C. Duraiswami Aiyangar, 
B.A. 
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UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
la concerned with trade, commerce ard manu¬ 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the next general meeting Of the Chamber. 
Honorary members are elected on the usual 
qualifications, but can neither serve in the Com¬ 
mittee nor vote at niece tings of the Chamber. 
There is no entrance fee for membership, but 
subscriptions arc payable as follows:—A firm, 
company or association having its place of 
business in Cawnpore, Its. 200 a year ; An in¬ 
dividual member, resident or carrying on busi¬ 
ness in Cawnpore, Its. 100 ; Firms or indivi¬ 
duals having their places of business or resi¬ 
dence outside Cawnpore pay half the above, 
rates, but the maintenance of a branch office 
in Cawnpore necessitates payment of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are, 
managed by a Committee of from five to ten 
members, which has power to constitute Local 
Committees, of from four to seven members 
each, at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 


Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

: The Chamber appoints- arbitration Tribu : 
! nals for the settlement and adjustment of dts- 
I putes when invited to do so, members of the 
| Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrator^. 

The Chamber has In the present year 33 Cawn¬ 
pore members, 26 members in outstations, and 
four honorary members. 

The following arc the officers :— 

President— The Hdn. Mr; H. Ledgard 
(Cooper, Allen & Co). 

Vice-President —Mr. 1L B< Blscoe (Elgin Mills 
Co., Ltd., 

Member. —Mr. A. B. Shakespeare O.l.fc., 
(Begg, Sutherland & Co.), the Hon. Rai Bish- 
ambhar Nath Bahadur (Banker), Mr. J. D. 
Fynn (Divisional Traffic Manager, E. I. Rail¬ 
way), Mr. C. O’Malley (Cawnpore Cotton Mills 
Co., Ld.), Mr. T. D. Edelston (Allen Bros. 

& Co., Ld.). 

Secretary —Mr. J. G. Ryan. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines In the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 
Kashmir. There are affiliated branches of the 
Chamber at Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and 
Srinagar. Members arc elected by ballot, the 
only necessary qualification being interest in 
mercantile pursuits. There is no entrance fee. 

The rate of subscription is Its. 10 per month. 

The following arc the Officers, Committee and 
Representatives on public bodies for the 
currei t year :—• 

President —The ITon’ble Mr. James Currie, 
(James Currie A Co., Delhi.), 

Vice-President— Mr. W. A. Phillip, (National 
Bank of India, Ltd., Delhi Branch.) 

Committee —Messrs. W. Angelo, (Delhi London 
Bank, Ltd., Delhi), \V. L. La Touche, 
(District Traffic Superintendent, B. B. & 

BURMA. 


C. I. Railway.), J. C. Roberts, (Henri 
Gutmann & Co.), J. C. Read, (Delhi and 
Northern Tndia Flour Mills, Ltd.), J. G. 
Griffin, (Delhi Electric Tramways and 
Lighting Co.), Lala Har Kishon Lai, (Peo¬ 
ples Bank of Tndia, Ltd.), Mr. «T. Flynn; 
(District Traffic Manager, E. I. R.), Mr. 
M. Thomas, (Kalin and Kahn.) 

Representatives on Public Bodies :— 

Punjab Legislative Council —The Hon'ble 
Mr. James Currie & Cd. 

Delhi Municipality —Mr. J. C. Roberts. 
Lahore Municipality—-Mr. W. Muir Masson, 
(Secretary, Punjab Banking Co., Ltd.), 
Rai Bahadur Mohan Lall, (Proprietor, 
R. S. Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons) 
and The Hon’ble R. B. Ram Saran Dass, 
(Proprietor Mela Ram Mills.) 

Secretary —Mr. J. Renton Denning. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect the general mer¬ 
cantile interests of the province, to communi¬ 
cate with public authorities, associations natf 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to arbitrate 
between parties willing to refer to, and abide 
by, the judgment of the Chamber. The fol¬ 
lowing arc affiliated bodies :— 

Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Associa¬ 
tion, 

Rangoon Import Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies :— 
t Burma Legislative Council, 


Rangoon Port Trust Board, 4 

Rangoon Municipal Committee? 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees, 

Tastcur Institute Committee. - 
All merchants, bankers and persons engaged 
or interested mercantile pursuits desirous 
of joining the Chamber are eligible for member¬ 
ship. Officials and others indirectly connected 
with 'he trade of the province, or who may 
have rendered distinguished service to the 
iuterests represented by the Chaigbci? may be 
elected by the Committee, either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members, 
as Honorary Members of the Chamber. The 
subscription is Rs. 20 per month. 

The Chamber muifcrtakes arbitfatlons in 
addition to its ordinary woitt. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

The following arc the Officers, Co mmi ttee 
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and Representatives on public bodies for the 
current year:— 

Chairman —The Hon’ble Mr. B. J. B. Step¬ 
hens (Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, 
Ltd.) # 

Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jas. Wood, (Bullock 
Brothers A Co., Ltd.) 

Committee— Messrs. J. C. Mackendrick, (Irra¬ 
waddy Flotilla Co., itd.), W. Buchanan, 
(Finlay. Fleming A Co.), J. Y. Munio, 
(National Bank of India, Ltd.), J. W. 
Anderson, (Steel Brothers A Co., Ltd.), 
H. M. Smith, (J. A. F. Grahnm A Co.), 
H. Schrader, (Mohr Brothers A Co., Ltd.), 
W. Macdonald, (Ilarperink, Smith A Co.) 
and S. Balthazar, (Balthazar A Son.). 


Secretary —Mr. C. A. Cuttriss. 

Representative on the Burma Legislative 
Council —The Hon’blo Mr. B. J.B. Stephens. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board— Messrs. J. It. Halliday, (on leave) 
and D. Robeitson, (acting), (both of the 
Arracan Co., Ltd.), The Tfon’ble Mr. 
B. J. B. Stephens, Mi. J. C. Mackendrick, 
and Mr. W. Macdonald. 

Representative on the Rangoon Municipal 
Committee - Mr. S. Balthazar. 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of 
Victoria Memorial Park .—The Hon’blo 
Mr. B. J. B. Stephens 

Representative on the Pasteur Institute Com¬ 
mittee .—The Hon’ble Mr. B. J. B. Stephens. 


COCANADA. 


The following arc the office holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, whuh lias 
its hec^l-quarters at Cocanada, the clnet port 
on the Coromandel Coast, north of Madias :— 
Messrs. P. J. Rose (Bank of Madras), 
Chairman; A. Gardiner and B. Eddington 
(Coiomandel Co., Ltd.), E. II. D’Cruz 
(Wilson A Co.), A. E. Todd (Simson 
Bros.), M. R. By. lino Bahadur K. 
Suryanarayanamurty Naidu Gum 
and G. M. Lake (Tunes & Co ), W. Mac¬ 
kintosh (Shaw Wallace A Co.), It. J. 
Hunter (Ripley A Co.) and E. Wmster 
Volkart Bros ). 

Secretary, Mr. II. Muller. 

The fulcs of the Chamber provide “that by 
tho term ‘ melaber ’ be understood a mercan¬ 
tile firm or establishment, on the permanent 
agency a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada, oj other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari^ Vizagapntam, ami Gan jam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible, but only 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office.” 
Members aro clewed by ballot. The Con - 


mittee, when called upon bv disputing members 
or non-members of tho Chamber, give their 
decision upon all questions of mercantile usage 
and ai bit rate upon any commercial matter 
refeircd to them for final judgment. In tho 
formei ease a fee of Rs. 16 and in the latter a 
fee of Rs. 62 must accompany the reference. 

The Committee consist of 1 members, including 
tho Clubman, and 2 supplementary mem¬ 
bers ; the Clubman to be elected by ballot 
at the general meeting of January in each 
year, for a term of 12 months ; and the Com¬ 
mittee, with 2 supplementary members, at the 
general meetings of January and July in each 
year, for the teim of 6 months. The entrance 
fee for each member whose place of business 
is in Cocanada is Rs. 50 and for each member 
whoso place of business is elsewhere be Rs. 25. 
The subscription for each member whose place 
of business is in Cocanada is Rs. 120 per annum, 
and for each member whose place of business 
Is elsewhere be Rs. 60 per annum, payable 
quarteily in advance. 

A weekly slip of current rates of produce, 
freights, and exchange is drawn up by tho 
Committee. 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was in¬ 
corporated in 1895 and has its head quarters 
at Colombo. All firms and poisons engaged 
in the general tradc*of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed by 
ontf* member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors corilisting of ^Chairman • and Vice- 
Chairman and from five to 10 members. 

The following is the membership of this 
Committee at the present time :— 

Mr. Win. Moir of Louis Brewn A Co., ^ 
(Chairman). 

„ : liDchore of Carson & Co., 

CWice-C hair man). 

„ R.a^FMpott, (P. & O. S. y. Co.) 

„ W. G. Macvic/y, (Chartered Bank). 

„ 'ft. Freudenberg, 

,, A. J.Martin. 

„ H. E. Haines* 

„ H. Goodwyn. 


The Chamber maintains an official Committee 
from whom members aie appointed to con¬ 
duct surveys and ai bit rat ions. The Chambers 
aro not affiliated bodies. The following aro 
the public bodies to which the Chamber elects 
representatives and the ropiesentatlvos elected 
for the current year:— 

Colombo Port Commission. —Messrs. J. Lo- 
chore (Carson A Co.), T, Leese (Delmege 
Forsyth A Co.), J. A. Ridge (Ceylon Whar¬ 
fage Co.) and R. S. Philpott (P. A O. 
8. N. Co.) 

Colombo Municipality —Mr. T. Leese. 

Planters' Association of Ceylon —(General. 
Coast Agency and Labour): Messrs. 
W. Moir (Louis Brown A Co.), J. Lochore, 
Hon. Mr. W. H. Tigg (Whittal A Co.), 
W. Shakespeare (Carson A Co.), E. Turner 
(Geo. Steuart A Co.), T. L. Villiers (Steuart 
A Co.), W. G. Macvicar (Chartered Bank), 
G. L. Cox (Carson A Co.) and F. M. Mack- 
wood (Mackwood A Co.), one seat being 
vacant; (Thirty Committee) Messrs. W. 
Moir, J. Lochore, W. G. Macvicar and 
G. L. Cox, two seats being vacant. 


14 
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Indian Municipalities. 


There were 714 Municipalities in British 
India, excluding Native States, in the year 
1011-12, containing a total resident population 
of more than 17 million people within their 
limits. This figure represents 7 per cent, of the 
total population of British India. Of the 
stated Municipalities 539 had a population of 
less than 20,000, and the remaining 176, a po¬ 
pulation of over 20,000. The average size of 
the Municipalities, according to population, 
varies in the principal Provinces from about 
7,000 in Assam to nearly 42,000 in Madras. 
In the Central Provinces (including Berar) and 
the Punjab the averages are 17,000 and 18,000 
respectively. In Bombay and Burma it is 
about 21,000. In Bengal it is 24,000 and in 
the United Provinces 37,000. 

Constitution. —Elected members art one- 
half (51 per cent.) of the total number of mem¬ 
bers in all Municipalities taken together. Ex- 
officio members aro 14 per cent, and nominated 
members 35 per cent. Elected members are 
in a majority in the cities of Bombay, Madras, 
and Rangoon, and in the Municipalities of 
Bengal (excluding Calcutta), the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar. They are 60 per cent, in 
Calcutta. There are no elected members in 
the Municipalities of the North-West Frontier 
Province and British Baluchistan ; and they 
number only 17 per cent, of the total number of 
members of the Municipalities in Burma (ex¬ 
cluding ltangoon) and 33 per cent, in Assam. 
In theso places nominated members constitute 
a majority. The non-officials outnumber the 
officials in all Municipalities taken together 
in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1. The pre¬ 
ponderance is greatest in the City of Bombay 
where 91 per cent, of the members are non- 
officials. Nearly ninety per cent of the mem¬ 
bers of all Municipalities taken together are 
Indians. Indians outnumber Europeans in 
all cases except in Rangoon where they re¬ 
present 48 per cent. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Berar and In the Mu¬ 
nicipalities of Bombay (excluding Bombay 
city), more than 90 per cent of the total numbers 
are Indians. 

Income. —Generally speaking, the income 
of the Municipalities is small. The four citics- 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and llangoon- 
together provide nearly 40 per cent of the total 
income (i.e., excluding receipts credited to the 
head. “ Extraordinary and Debt ” of Its. 
7,46,00,000. Of the others only 13 have an 
annual income of over Rs. 5,00,000. The 
average income of all Municipalities other than i 
the four mentioned above is only Rs. 64,144. 
It is highest in Madras (Rs. 90,000) and lowest 
In Assam (Rs. 31,000). The following table 
shews in lakhs of rupees the proceeds of the 
prinolp&l heads of revenue for all Municipalities 
taken together and the percentage borne by 
eaoh principal head to the total income:— 


Municipal rates and taxes 
House and land tax 
Octroi (net) 

Water rate 


Per- 

Income centago 
(in lakhs to total 
of rupees), income. 

.. 158*43 21*2 

.. 138*64 18*6 

.. 79*67 10*7 


Per- 

. lncomt centago 
(in lakhs to total 
of rupees), income 


Conservancy tax 

52*33 

7*0 

Vehicles and animrls 

19*23 

2*6 

Professions and trades 

15*87 

2*1 

Tolls on roads and ferries . 

15*01 

2*0 

Lighting rate 

12*24 

1*7 

Other taxes 

22*79 

3*0, 

Revenue derived from mu¬ 
nicipal property and po¬ 
wers apart from taxation.. 

121*52 

16*3 

Grants, contributions, and 
miscellaneous 

109*87 

14*8 


Octroi. —This is the chief source of' incomo 
in the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, the United Provinces; the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, and Bombay (excluding 
Bombay City). The percentage borne by it to 
the total income of the Municipalities of the 
province is given below :— 

Per cent. 


Punjab . 60 

North-West Frontier Province .. 65 

United Provinces .. .. .. 40 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 33 

Bombay (excluding Bombay Cifcy) .. 32 


Octroi is alsc/ levied in Bombay CKy where 
it contributed 14 per cent, of the total income. 
It is not levied elsewhere except in the Sambal- 
pur District which at one time belonged to the 
Central Provinces but now ^orms part of the 
new province of Bihar and Orissa. 


Rates and Taxes. —In Bengal, Madras, 
Assam, and in the four citie 1 of Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay. Rangoon and Madras, other Municipal 
rates and taxes, the most important of which 
is the tax on houses and lands, provide the 
greater part of the total Municipal income. In 
Burma, excluding Rangoon, nearly half the 
total income is derived from Municipal pro¬ 
perty, chiefly markets and slaughter hot'ises* 
The general incidence of taxation per head of 
the population of the municipal a *ea was.Rs. 
2.95 in 1911-12, but it varies greatly in*dl- 
flerent areas, thus :— 


Rangoon .. . . 

City of Bombay .. 

Calcutta .. ., .., ,, 

Cityiof Madras .. . 

North-West Frontier Province.. 

Punjab. . 

Presidency of Bombay .. 

Bihar and Orissa .. . 

Burma. 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 
United Provinces opigra and Oudlf 

Assam.. S. 

Bengal. 

Presidency of Madras * .. • .. 

Ooorg .. , .* 


Rs.. 

9*841 

10*87 

9*68 

3*36 

3*08 

2*38 

2*44 

1*08 

2*29 

1*90 

1*75 

1*53 

1*92 

1*35 

1*02 
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Expenditure. —The totai expenditure of tho Municipalities, excluding that debited to the 
head ** Extraordinary and Debt,'* amounted to Rs. 7,20,00,000 in 1911-12. The following 
table shews what percentage of the total expenditure is debited to the principal heads in the 
chief Provinces. 


• 

Conservancy 

Public Works, includ¬ 
ing roads, buildings, 
stores & establishment. 

General administration, 
including cost of col¬ 
lection. 

Interest on loans. 

Drainage. 

Water-supply. 

Fire lighting, police. 

Hospitals and vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Education. 

Burma (excluding Rangoon).. 

18'4 

15 

0'1 

3*3 

4*0 

6*8 

6*2 

15*3 

4*01 

Rangoon 

15‘ 4 

13*8 

6*9 

16*7 

4*6 

12'5 

9*1 

4*0 

5;7 

Assam. 

26‘6 

18'4 

6‘8 

0* 1 

2'3 

25*7 

4*2 

3*0 

4*0 

Bengal (excluding Calcutta) .. 

30‘3 

16*5 

7*3 

3*3 

5*9 

6'7 

7*1 

0*4 

3*3 

Calcutta . 

15'9 

13'9 

9*0 

21'4 

8*0 

12*1 

10*4 

1*8 

1*8 

Bihar and Orissa 

20-6 

15*2 

8 * 2 

1*6 

6'5 

90 

4*2 

18*9 

3*1 

United Provinces 

19 0 

12*1 

11'7 

6*1 

10*3 

12*6 

6*3 

2*8 

5*1 

Punjab 

Bombay (excluding Bombay 

13'5 

14*4 

11'4 

2*5 

0*2 

11*5 

6*7 

9*5 

8*2 

City) . 

15*3 

17*3 

9'3 

2*5 

0*0 

16*0 

5*3 

5*0 

14*8 

Bombay City .. 

16*5 

11*9 

0'1 

20*1 

11*4 

5*4 

4*6 

17*7 

3*9 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

16'3 

10'4 

10'9 

2*4 

7*8 

21*7 

3*2 

3*4 

9*9 

Madras(excluding Madras City) 

19'4 

24*4 

ft'9 

2*7 

2*4 

11*6 

3*9 

10*0 

9*5 

Madras City. 

9'02 

23'8 

«'9 

9*7 

21 ‘ 2 

14'2 

2-« 

4*8 

0*9 

Totfl for British India 

t __ 

17'5 

15*0 

8'7 

_ 

9*5 

8*0 

11*7 

G* 1 

| 5*9 

5*9 


Notified Areas. —In tlib Punjab, the United Provinces. Burma, Bombay, tho Central 
Provinces and Berar and tho North-Western Frontier Province certain provisions of the Municipal 
Acts are extended to small towns, which are not fitted for the full responsibilities of Municipal 
Government, hut which nevertheless require organised measures for sanitation and other purposes. 
These are described as “ Notified Areas,” and under the Arts providing for their constitution, 
each area must contain a town or bazar, must be not a purely agricultural village, and must not 
have a population exceeding 10,000. The statistics relating to these areas are not Included in 
tho tables. 


The following tsftfle shows the number of Notified Areas and their total income and expendi¬ 
ture in 1911-12:— 


.». 

Number 
of Notified 
Areas. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

• 

• 

Burma _ . 

17 

11 s. 

5,87,339 

11s. 

5,12,303 

••Punjab m . 

101 

6,47,956 

4,10,404 

United Provinces .. .» 

45 

4,12,383 

2,97,397 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Bombay * .. .1 .. • .. 

North-West Frontier Province .. .. » .. 

# 

Total .. 1 

• i 

*- >- 

7 

87,346 

08,035 

14 

41,758 

40,647 

8 

60,130 

40,302 

, 195 

18,30,918 

13,75,148 


LOCAL BOARDS. 


The duties and functions assigned to the 
Municipalities in urban areas are assigned to the 
Boards ifi rural areas. These Boards operate 
under the sanctions of the legislature (given 
hi or'about 1884), in every province except 
Burma. In* each district there is a Board, 
subordinate to which are two or more local 
Boards, and in Befagal and Jkfadras there are 


also Union Committees or PancMyela. There 
are in* India-198 District, Boards and 533 Local 
Boards subordinate to them. There are also 
449 Union Committees, 393 in Madras and 50 
in Bengal. The population of the tracts over 
which the Boards have jurisdiction was over 
213 millions in 1911-12,'According to the local 
reports. Excluding the Union Committees,* 


4 


I 
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to which the elective principle has not been 
applied, the members of the Boards numbered 
16,627 in 1911-12, of whom 5,793, being about 
35 per cent, wero elected. The others were 
cither nominated or ex-officio members (8,438 
of the former and 2,396 of the latter), and of 
these others the largest numbers in proportion 
to the total number of members, arc on the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Madras 
Boards, the latter being far more largely worked 
by official agency than the Boards of other 
provinces. The elected members in Madras 
are to be found only on District Boards and 
number 690 out of a total membership for 
liistrict and Local Boards of 5,998. In the 
North-West Frontier Provinces there has been 
no elected member since 1903-04, when the 
elective system of appointing members was 
abolished in that province. In the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces elected 
members have a substantial majority. 

The percentage of elected members of District 
and Local Boards in the whole number in the 
principal provinces is as follows:— 

per cent. 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 71*7 

United Provinces of Agra andOudh.. 69*3 


per cent. 

Assam.55*7 

Bombay .. .. .. 44*4 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. 41*9 

Punjab .40*6 

Bihar and Orissa . .. .. 23*3 

Madras .. .. .. .. 11'5 


The Boards are practically manned by 
Indians who constitute 93 per cent of the whole, 
numbering 15,482 as compared with only 1,145 
Europeans and Eurasians. Nearly twenty- 
four per cent, of the total number of members of 
all Boards wero Government olUcials. 

Revenue. —The total income .of the Boards 
in 1911-12 amounted to Its. 515 lakhs against 
Its. 488 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
average income of each District Board together 
with its subordinate Local Boards was lls. 
2,60,171. The 19 local Boards in Assam 
(where there are no District Boards) had an 
average income of Us. 87,924. The Union 
Committees of Bengal had an average income 
of Us. 536 each, and the Union Panchayeti o 
Madras had an average income of Its. 2,219. 


The most important item of revenue is provincial rates, which represent a proprtion varying 
from 40 per cent, in Madras to 55 per cent in Bihar and Orissa of the total income of the Boards 
The following table shows the percentage of each principal source of revenue in the chief 
provinces:— 



Provincial 




— 

rates. 

Police. 

Education. 

pvil Works. 

Assam . 

45* 5 

5* 1 

10 

o 

22* 4 

Bengal 

48* 6 

6-04 

12*03 

25* 8 

Bihar and Orissa. 

55*01 

4* 9 

8*,4 * 

24*02 

United Provinces. 

45* 7 

*'6* 4 

19* 9 

19- 5 

Punjab 

51* 3 

2 

12* 7 

23- 8 

Bombay. 

41* 5 

2* 5 

28* 7 

19* 3 

Madras . 

40* 5 


4*04 

34* 9 

Grand Total 

41* 9 

3* 7 

1 FI 

25* 7 


t/ 

Expenditure.— The expenditure of the Boards, omitting as in the case of revenue, all items 
classed under “ Debt” was Us. 496 lakhs as against Its. 468 lakhs in the previous year. As in 
the previous year Us. 264 lakhs were spent on the construction and maintenance of public works, 
such as roads and bridges. The other principal objects of expenditure were :—Education lts/*116 
lakhs : Medical Its. 51 lakhs, chielly on hospitals and dispensaries and vaccination.,,In Madras 
a considerable sum, amounting to nearly Its. 9 lakhs, was spent as usual on sanitation, i.e., 
the improvement of water supplies and village-sites, conservancy, and similar purposes. The 
following table shows for each of the principal provinces what percentage of the t^tal expendi¬ 
ture is devoted to each of the main heads :—• * r 


— 

Qivil Works. 

Education. 

Medical. 

Administra¬ 

tion. 

Bengal . • • 

61* 5 

23- 9 

5*8 

o 3*4 

Bombay. 

50* 8 

37* 4 

5-9 

* 21 

United Provinces. 

47* 8 

31* P 

12*7 

2*7 

Punjab .. . 

41* 0 

24* 4 

10-9 4 

f* 3*3 

Madras . 

58*06 

10 02 

t « 13*6 

„ 3 * 8 

Assam 

50* 2 

30* 6 

^ 12*3 C 

| 2*3 

Bihar and Orissa. 

66* 7 

17* 5 

7*5 

k 

j 3*2 












Calcutta Improvement Trust, 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti¬ 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, the 
preamble of tlfc Act by which it is founded 
running as follows:—“ Whereas it is expe¬ 
dient to make provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con¬ 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti¬ 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct¬ 
ing buildings, acquiring land for the said pur¬ 
poses and for the re-housing of persons of the 
poorer and working classes displaced by the 
execution of improvement schemes." 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the ease of the corresponding 
Bombay*body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a largo extent modelled, be looked for 
in the medical enquiry which was instituted 
into •the sanitary condition of the town in 
1899, owing to the outbreak of plague. In 
consequence of the facts then brought to light, 
a Building Commission was appointed in April 
1897, to consider what, amendments wore re¬ 
quired in the law relating to buildings and 
streets in Calcutta. That Commission recom¬ 
mended certain alterations in the law, and 
further suggested that a scliemo should be 
prepared for laying out those portions of the 
tow’n which were sparsely covered with ma¬ 
sonry. While unable to go into details, they 
recommended that in quarters newly laid out 
the |pads and open spaces should occupy at 
least as much ground as the building areas. 
As iegards* existing evils, they thought that 
it wa^impossible to dcmoltfli any considerable 
portions of the City. All that could be done 
was to open out a number of w’ide streets and 
some open spaces. The Government of Bengal, 
when it proposed to give effect Jo the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, adopted, as 
the work to be done, a scheme for constructing 
and improving 15£ miles of roads which had 
been drawn up by the Commission. This 
scheme formed the ba*is of discussion till 1904, 
when a Conference was convened by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
It was estimtted that the Trust might in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 pcrsoi*, who would occupy 2,000 
a^res. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, 
was 649,in 1891, and increased to 801,251, 
*T)r by 25 per cent, by 1901. The correspond¬ 
ing figure according to thd* 1911 Census w'as 
896,067. « f j 

The Conference of 1904 recognised that lin 
view of the peculiar situation oi Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Ilooghly and 
on the other by 1 the Salt J>akes, its extension 
in a regular zone is impossible. T'ho Con- 
ferer^e, after carefully considering the ques¬ 
tion, came to the conclusion that “arms” 
or “ promontories ” should be throw n out 
in five directions: on the north, north-east, 
east, soutn and^ south-east, and South-west. 
In these promontdricjvit was easy to foresee that 
expansion would ta«3 place ’ along the lines 
indicated b£ certain* roads. It is for this 
reason that the Government of Bengal made i 
the proposal that thfe Trust should have power 
to project roads to^the outskirts of Calcutta. I 


It was seen that strips of land lying along or 
in the neighbourhood of these roads should be 
acquired by or for tho Trust and would , be 
dealt witli by them as model areas. In the 
remaining part of the extension, according to 
the Government’s plan, the Trust would have 
no proprietary rights over the land, but they 
would administer the building regulations 
and by this means would secure that all houses 
erected by private owners were constructed 
on a standard plan and in confoimity with 
sanitary requirements. 

Legislation. 

The recommendations of the 1904 Conference 
eventually took legislative form in a Bill intro¬ 
duced in the Bengal Legislative Council in 
August, 1910. This measure was built up on 
the recognition by the Government that the 
15 miles road scheme only touched the fringo 
of tlie question of overcrowding and sanita¬ 
tion. The Bill, therefore, provided for a 
scheme of greatly enlarged scope. The amount 
of money required was roughly estimated at 
Bs 8,22,00,000. It was recognised that a 
gieat deal more could be spent with advantage, 
and the figure was not put forward as repre¬ 
senting the actual cost of any definite scheme, 
but as a rough estimate of what would be 
required for any scheme of wide and permanent 
utility. The total sum was divided into Ks. 500 
lakhs for new roads, Bs. 172 lakhs for open 
spaces and Bs. 150 lakhs for housing and ex¬ 
pansion. Of these sums Bs. 336 lakhs were 
to lie recovered by recoupment, 50 lakhs 
were granted from Imperial revenues, and tho 
| remainder was left to bo raised by loans. Tho 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained 
[for the proposals generally on the understand¬ 
ing that the scheme of taxation w’ould be for 
60 ycais. The Legislative enactment, while 
based on these calculations, does not actually 
refer to any limit of expenditure. But the 
Act provides a special system of taxation for 
tiie service of the loans, amounting to Its. 436 
lakhs, involved in the scheme. For t^is sc-rvico 
an annual revenue of 19’65 lakhs was required 
and to this have to be added 1*25 lakhs for 
working expenses and contingencies, bringing 
the total up to 20*90 lakhs. To provide this 
revenue the Act provides for the levy of special 
taxes as follows :—• 

j 

A two per cent, stamp duty on the value of 
all immoveable property transferred by 
sale, gift or reversion of mortgage; 

A tcnninal tax of one anna on every passenger 
by rail or steamer arriving in the city of 

* Calcutta ; this is not to be levied on pas¬ 
sengers from within a radius of 30 miles 
of Calcutta; 

A customs and excise duty, not exceeding 
two annas per bale of 400 lbs., on raw jute; 

A two per cent, consolidated Corporation 
rate; and 

An annual Government grant of a lakh and 
a half. 

The Act provides for the appointment of a 
whole time chairman of the trustees and the 
membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven, 
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part of the members being nominated by Gov¬ 
ernment and others elected by local bodies 
whoso Intercuts are most nearly concerned. 

It was impossible to settle in advance the 
exact projects to be undertaken by the Trust. 
All details of these were, therefore, left to be 
worked out by the Trust after its constitution, 
Government exercising control by having all the 
individual schemes sent t-o them for approval 
before execution. The Trust did not enter 
on a virgin Held. The Municipal Corporation 
had previously dealt in some measure with 
the problcuii they were appointed to solve 
and the. Trust started work with the initial 
benefit of this previous labour. Thus, the 
Corporation had aligned many roads and this 
work was useful to the Trust, though in some 
cases modifications were necessary. 

Population and Traffic. 

The work upon which the Trust are now 
definitely embarked may be divided into three 
classes as follows :— 

Many parts of Calcutta an* over-crowded 
with buildings and ill-provided with roads. 
These areas are to be re-arranged both 
on the ground of sanitation and for 
convenience of traffic ; 

Population will continue to throng info the 
over-crowded parts unless it can live on 
the outskirts and at the same time have 
speedy access fo the business centres of 
the town. Quick traffic can only take 
place along broad roads. These are al¬ 
most wanting in Calcutta. The construc¬ 
tion of broad roads will at. the saint* time 
ventilate the overcrowded parts of the 
town and it has been recognised from 
flic outset that the construction of broad 
roads running both north and south and 
east ami west will thus secure a double 
object; 

There is the question of providing for the 
population Unplaced by improvements, 
and. still more important of providing 
for the natural growth of population 
by lay lug-out roads and building sites 
on sparsely populated areas on the out¬ 
skirts of the town. When persons of the 
working class are displaced or likely to 
be displaced the Trust can build dwellings 
for them if private enterprise does not 
undertake the work. 


The Trust perceived at once that tlie problem 
of providing improved traffic facilities for 
Calcutta and its suburbs must be dealt with 
as a single problem and by a single mind. The 
first duty set by the Trust tb their chief engh 
necr was, therefore, to prepare a schenio of 
main roads of primary importance. The chief 
engineer devoted his whole attention to this 
task and when the annual report of the Trust 
for 1913 was issued his report was still awaited; 
The engineer submitted early last year an in a 
teresting report on the widening of Howrah 
Bridge. Meanwhile, the Board undertook 
certain improved schemes which would not 
be interfered with by any larger schemes 
adopted later. The Board also embarked oil 
a re-housing scheme with a view to provide 
accommodation for persons likely ,jto be dis* 
placed by the improved schemes under pre¬ 
paration/ The buildings designed rcscmblo 
those erected by the Bombay Improvement 
Trust. The scheme was sanctioned by Gov¬ 
ernment in August, 1912, but its execution 
has proved more expensive than was antici¬ 
pated, mainly owing to the rise irv the price 
of building materials. The final estimate 
of cost is its. 2,22,000. The following para¬ 
graph from the Calcutta Improvement Trust’s 
last annual report show’s the standard accord¬ 
ing to which they regard their re-housing 
plans : — 

"The housing problem in Calcutta is of 
supreme importance ; the figures of the last 
census show that much of the improvement 
in the health of Calcutta is only apparent; 
tin* sanitary measures of thf. Coiporation 
result in the removal of bustccs anti the popu¬ 
lation which occupied the bustccs ’does not 
find healthier accommodation in the same 
locality but moves on to even more insanitary 
bustees in the suburban waeds or in the ad¬ 
jacent. suburban municipalities. The Board 
do not anticipate, nor do they desire, that the 
cliawl should become the usual dwelling for 
the poor of Calcutta, but B may bo suitable 
to some classes of i,Vn heterogeneous popula¬ 
tion, and especially to those who come hoie 
for work, leaving their families behind. It 
is very difficult to see what oth r class of build¬ 
ing can be erected by the capitalist where land 
costs more than Its. 600 j-a cottali. On leally 
cheap land it is possible that good results 
could be obtained by arranging for the 'con¬ 
struction of sanitary bustccs, the Ifoard mcicly 
laying-out. and draining the site and controlnfig 
the class of liut erected.” 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT' TRUST.' 


Bombay Is an island twelve miles long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square miles 
altogether, hut in the city, occupying little 
more than l*aJf tho island, there lives a impu¬ 
tation enumerated at 972,892 and actually 
totalling over a million. Bombay is, in point, 
of population, the second city of the British 
empire. Seventy-six per cent, of its million 
people live in one-roomed tenements. Imagine 
the terrible conditions of overcrowding and 
tack of sanitation which these facts imply and 
you have the reason why the severe onset of 
plague seventeen years ago led to the formation 
of the Improvement Trust, for the special 


purpose of anuVlorating the sanitary condition 
of the city. Plague was imported into India 
from the Far East and was first discovered in 
Bombify in 1890. There was a great panic 
among the population. Every house#bad its 
victims, most persons attacked 'died. There 
was a general flight of the population to the 
country districts. It is estimated that nearly 
half a million so fled. Grasp grew in the princi¬ 
pal streets. These circumstances directed the 
attention of the authorities, as nothing else 
could have done, to the problem of bringing 
the development and housing arrangements 
of the city if to line with modem requirements. 
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It was at once recognised that the task was 
too great for the Municipality, and a special 
body, termed the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of*Bombay, was appointed. H 
consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit er- 
officio as officers of Government. The Board 
is presided over by a whole-time chairman, 
who is cither a covenanted civilian or an officer 
of the Public Works Depaitmcnt, and he is 
also head of the executive. The present chair¬ 
man and members of the Trust aie as 
follow :— 

Chairman — 

The Hon. Mr. J. P. Orr. c.s.T., i.e.s., J.r. 

Ex-officio Trustees — 

Major-General G. F. Gorringe, c.m.o., 
c.D.S.O., General Officer Command¬ 
ing Bombay District. 

Mr. E. L. Hale, i.e.s., J.l*., Collector of 
Bombay. 

Mr. H. B. Clayton, i.c.R., J.P., Acting 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Elected by the Corporation — 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bbatawadckar, 
Kt., L.M., J.P. 

Mr. Dinsha Edulji Wacha. J.P. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola, 
Kt., CM.E., J.P. 

Mr. Nowroji Jchanglr Gamudia, J.P. 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce — 

Major, It. A. L. Hopper, R.E., J.P. 

Elected by the Port Trustees ,— 

Tl# Hon’blc, Mr. F. L. Sprott, J.P. 

Elected by the Millowners' Association .—• 

Sir Sassoon David, Bart., J.P. 

Nominated by ^Government — 

Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey* Kt., J.P. 

Mr. A. M. Tod, J.P. 

Mr. A. II. Whyte, J.P., Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Pres^lency. 

The specific duties the Trust are to con¬ 
struct new streets, open out crowded localities, 
reclaim lands from the sea to provide room 
for expansion* and construct sanitary dwel¬ 
lings for the poor. 

The SanHary Problem. 

ftombay city grew on haphazard lines, 
houses bc%ig added as population poured in 
With the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or" the sanitary re¬ 
quirements ‘»f a great town. £he price of 
land was always comparatively high, owinc 
to the small area of the island, and while rift 
builder had only one object "n view, namely, 
to collect as mapy rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece ^of land, 
there were no proper restraints to compel him 
to ob&rve the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
The result'*was the erection of great houses, 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti¬ 
tuting merte nests of rooms. Ther# was no 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the pro vis ^pn of surrounding open 
space, so thafjthe elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invariable erected a 
building extending light qp to the margins 
Of his site. Consequently, great houses ac¬ 


commodating from a few hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opining at all into the outer air. 

The Trust has practically lccomt meted 
large areas on modem sanitaiy lines, but 
unfortunately the old municipal by-laws remain 
quite inadequate for the j equipments of 
the city and while the Trust, are spending 
millions sterling of public money in sweeping 
away abuses, unscrupulous landlords aie grill 
unchecked in adding in the some old manner 
to the insanitary conditions of tho place. 11ms, 
the Trust acquire and destroy insanitary houses 
on a certain area and lease the sites and permit 
new houses to be built on them subject to tlio 
reservation of a certain breadth of open ground 
round the edges of the site to provide for the 
necessary angle of light and air for the lower 
rooms of the new building. But bordering 
on this area there will be old houses that w T ere 
not acquired as part of the improvement scheme 
and the munieiial by-laws allow the owners 
of these to increase their height by as many 
storeys as they like, without regard to the fact 
that they are thus undoing the very work of 
providing for the admission of light and air 
upon which the Trust have just poured out 
money. The private landlords take the 
fullest advantage of tho loophole. The amend¬ 
ment of the Municipal by-laws so ns to euro 
such abuses has been under discubsion by the 
Municipal Corporation for many years. 

Finance. 

The work with which the Tiust was charged 
was bound to prove unremuneiativc, with (he 
exception of reclamations from the sea, and 
at the outset, therefore, certain Government 
and Municipal lands wore vested in the Trust, 
the usufruct of which jt enjoys, and the Trust 
at the outset received a contribution fiom 
municipal revenues not exceeding 2 per cent, 
on the rateable value of the property assessed 
for taxation. In practice, the works are 
financed out of 4 per cent, loans, which are 
guaranteed by the Municipality and the Govt m- 
ment, and the revenue of the Trust is used 
to meet interest and sinking fund charges. 
Two years ago, tlic Trust, proceeding or these 
lines, found itself at the end of its resources. 
When the Trust was constituted it was esti¬ 
mated that the usufruct on the public land 
vested in it would represent a contribution 
of Its. 96,00,000 (£640,CC0) from the general 
taxpayer. But in practice this was reduced 
to less than Its. 4*3,000,000 (£286,666). The 
TrOst found itself with unpledged resources 
estimated at only Its. 16,00,000 (£106,666.) 
The Government of India came to Its assistance 
with a cash grant of half a crore of rupees 
(£333,000), given out of a budget surplus, 
special legislation was carried through the 
Bombay Legislative Council in 1913 to increase 
the advantage of the 1 Trust from Provincial 
and Municipal appropriations, and legislative 
measures are now in progress to enable the 
Trust to raise money by special local taxation 
in Bombay. The cautious estimate of Ba. 
16,00,000 also proves to have been below th# 
mark, c: 
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The following are Home details of the Bill 
to amend the City of Bombay Improvement 
Act, which, as just mentioned, was passed by 
the Provincial Legislature. The main object 
of the Bill was to simplify the financial arrange* 
muiita between the Government, the Munici¬ 
pality and the Trust and mak“ them more 
favourable to botli the local bodies. Under 
the c.ld Act, as already mentioned, the annual 
Municipal contribution to the Trust was an 
indefinite sum limited by a maximum of 2 
per cent, on the Municipal assessments of the 
year. Under the Amended Act the Municipal 
contribution is a definite share of the year’s 
general tax receipts, approximating to 2 per cent, 
on assessments and subject to no maximum, 
and the Trust keep their profits for their own 
use. Under the original Act, the Tiust had 
from 1909 onwards to pay to Government 
and the Municipality 3 per cent, per annum 
as interest on the schedule value of the Go¬ 
vernment and Municipal lands vested in them, 
while Government and the Municipality were 
at liberty to resume any unleased, vested 
lands for public purposes without paying 
compensation, except in respect of capital 
spent by the Trust in improving them. Under 
the amended Act the Trust have no interest 
to pay, and Government and the Municipality 
must, on resuming vested lands, pay the Trust 
their full market value. There are other mo¬ 
difications of the old arrangements, similarly 
making for the financial benefit of the Trust. 
The new Act makes the. Municipality the re¬ 
versioners of the Trust’s assets and liabilities. 
Apart from finance, the new Act contains 
Important new sections under which the Trust 
are empowered to co-operate with employers 
of labour for the housing of the working classes 
by constructing chawls for their employes 
and leasing them to the employers at a rent 
calculated so as to yield to the Trust in the 
course of the 33 years of the lease the capital 
sum spent in the scheme, plus 4 per cent, 
interest, the chawls then becoming the property 
of the employers. The Trust are now nego¬ 
tiating with several millowners for schemes 
under these sections; and some important 
schemes have been preparod. 

Plan of operations. 

The work of the Trust, so far as it has gone 
or is planned, can be divided into two parts. 
The first concerned the. immediate alleviation 
of the worst burdens of lusanitation and the 
second consists of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most insanitary areas. Two broad roads, 
running due east and west, were cut through 
tho worst parts of the city, sweeping away 
a mass of insanitary property and admitting the 
healthy westerly breezes to the most crowded 
parts of it. These thoroughfares are known 
as Sandhurst-road and Princess-street. They 
ate as yet hardly completed, but the greater 
parts of them are already settled under the 
new conditions, with sites on both sides of them 
disposed of on long leases and many new 
buildings built and occupied. Meanwhile, 
large areas of good building land, lying idle 
for want of development works, have been 
developed and brought on the market, 


sold at remunerative rates and largely built 
upon. An instance of this development is 
tho Chaupati estate, the land overhung by 
Malabar Hill, between it andsthe native city. 
This was cut up with fine new roads and is 
now nearly covered with modem suburban 
dwellings. Two of tho most insanitary quar¬ 
ters in the midst of t|)e city have been levelled 
to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawls have 
been built for nearly 20,000 persons. -So 
much for the first phase of the Trust’s labours. 

The second phase, arising gradually out of 
the first and advancing along with its later 
stages, consists of the development of a new 
suburban area in tho north of the island, be¬ 
yond the present city, and the construction 
of groat arterial thoroughfares traversing the 
island from north to south. The latter under¬ 
takings were originally known as the Astern 
and western avenue schemes, but the cost of 
land is rising so rapidly throughout the city, 
and the expense of new works is accordingly 
growing so heavy, that the western avenue 
has had practically to be abandoned and 
modified improvements of existing highways 
from south to north, on the western side of 
the city, substituted for it. The eastern 
avenue will run from the back of Crawford 
Market, the northernmost limit of the modem 
commercial city, directly north to Lalbagh, 
near the entrance road to old Government 
House, Parol, and have a width varying from 
100 to 120 feet. It is divided into three sec¬ 
tions. The first, starting fro it. Crawford - 
Market and reaching to Pydhonie, is already 
in the bands of the engineers for eiveution. 
The second, for which Parel-road will be widened, 
is awaiting the passago of the new legislation 
enabling thp Trust to raise additional funds. 
The third and northernmost portion is under 
construction. 

Beyond the northern end of the Eastern 
Avenue, the north-east t portion of the island, 
extending some three? miles, consisted until 
recently of swampy rice lands, interspersed 
with bits of jungle and small hills and a few 
building areas. Tho Trust ha\" acquired tho 
whole area. A broad thoroughfare has been 
laid through the centre of Ct, with other roads 
connecting the outlying parts with the central 
road and with the railway stations. Some 
of the hills have been levelled and iJAe matei&tj 
from them used,,to fill the low-lying parts of 
the estate. Development has reached tho 
stage of readiness for h( ilding in tfite half of the 
(cheme nearest the city, and the Trust are now 
devoting their atiiertion to facilitating private 
enterprise in this direction. The suburb will 
probably become largely residential for people 
whose daily pursuits take them to the southern 
city, but its chief use will be for thosq^whosc 
avocations employ them in the large new port 
extension which the Port Trust are carrying out 
at the north of the present port and where the 
new cottdn green and grain yards wW be situat¬ 
ed. The Port Trust have reclaimed 596 acres of 
land from the rtorth ofVhe harbour, at a coat 
of £1,833,333, and tl& wimple (of the export 
trade of the port will be concentrated in this 
new area and in that adjoining It, at Mazagaon 
and Sewrl. 1 
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Statistics. 

The following are some statistical details 
of the progress of the Trust’s operations. By 
the end of 193 2*13 the Board had raised Its. 
475 lakhs by loans and their total capital 
receipts, including 50 laklis received from the 
Government of India in 1911, amounted to 
Bs. 540 lakhs, out of vriiich they had spent 
29 lakhs on improvement of Government and 
Municipal lands temjiorarily vested in them, 
Us. 456 lakhs on their own acquired estates 
and 3 lakhs on their office building. The 
following table shows the extent of the deve¬ 
lopment operations carried out by the Trust 
up to the end of the official year 1912-13.— 


Sq. yards 

• Developed Land. in 

thousands. 

Permanently leased .. .. 569*28 

Gfcawl sites .. .. .. 69 * 7 

Yet to be permanently leased .. 337*26 

llemainder roads, open spaces, 
etc. 465*19 

Total .. 1,441*43 


Bent of permanently 
leased area .. .. Bs. 9*23 lakhs. 

Area of undeveloped 
land in thousands of 
square yards .. .. 5,298 * 1 

Cost of acquisition .. Bs. 436 lakhs. 

The. disposal of plots on tho Trust’s newly I 
developed estates is now progressing at a 
favourable %ate. Practice shows that for 
obvious reasons the disposal#)! plots proceeds 
most .Sowly when an estate first, becomes 
available for leasing*to the public. When the 
first plots hav^ been taken up and house build¬ 
ing begins to assume definite proportions the 
remaining sites pass off without difficulty, i 
The total plots disposed of during the last 
offteial year (1912-13) was well above normal, I 
both as regardsaarca and value. Taking all 
previous years into Account the number of 
plots disposed of in 1912-13 (82) was easily 
a record, the previous best being the 59 of 
1910-11. The# total area (109,409 square 
yards) disposed of in 3912-13 beat the previous 
best (69,396 square yards in 1909-10) by 57 
per cent, whilo tne annual rental derivable 
from the year’s transactions, m., Bs. 3,62,337, 
was second only to that of the year 1906-07, 
tflr. Bs. 1,75,400. Great progress was made 
in 1912-13 in Sandhurst BoaW, where 36 plots 
were leased* having an area of 22,938 square 
yards and a value Bs. 13,31,000. The 
highest price per square yard realised m 
1912-13 was obtained for two plots opposite 
Crawford Market on the Princess Street Estate 
which were let on*a basis of Bs. 652 par square 
yard which is second only to the rate of Bs. 730 
per square yard (£236,000 per acre) obtained 
for tho adjacent plot in 1911-12. 

By the beginning of 1912-13 completion 
certificates*Sad been issued for 257* buildings 
on the Trust Estate, exclusive of Police chawls 
and Twist chawls. win 1932-13 certificates 
wero granted for 31 n&w buildings and at the 
end of the year completion certificates remained 
to be granted for 119 piore buildings in progress, 
of which 49 were partly occupi<W, while there 
* I 


were 57 leased plots on which the projected 
buildings bad not yet been commenced. 

The Working Classes. 

The average total population in tho Trust 
chawls was 37,266 in 1912-13. The total 
rent of the 4,312 rooms in Trust’s chawls at. 
the maximum rates works out to Bs. 2,30,856 
per annum, but, owing to tho maximum not 
being charged in the early pait of 1912-13 
in some chawls, the maximum for 1912-3 3 was 
Bs, 2,29,225. The percentage of outgoings 
to gross chawl revenue is found to be approxi¬ 
mately 32J per cent., this proportion being 
higher than in the case of private chawls mainly 
because private owners spend far less than the 
Board on the sanitation of their chawls. On 
tlie basis of the maximum annual rent of Bs. 
2,30,856 and outgoings at 321 per cent., the not 
annual income works out to 67^ per cent, of 
Bs. 2,30,856, i.e., Bs. 1,55,828, i.c., 4*54 per 
cent, on the cost of chawls (including value 
of land) amounting to 11s. 34,31,794 on which 
the Board pay annual Interest and Sinking 
Bund charges at 4*61 per cent, amounting to 
Bs. 1,58,206. Thus when the maximum rent 
is readied, the Board will be involved in an 
annual loss of Bs. 2,378 only on the existing 
chawls. The maximum population of tho 
chawls is 15,000 adults. The annual loss 
thus comes to annas two and pies six per head 
of the maximum adult population of the eliawls. 

With the one exception of the old Nagpada 
chawls where there arc special conditions the 
death rate in the Trust’s permanent chawls 
has always been considerably below the general 
death rate in the vicinity. The smallest one- 
room tenement on the Trust Estate is laige 
enough for a family of five. 

A New Method. 

A further development of method in dealing 
with insanitary areas is now in prospect. It 
lias already been recognised that estimates 
on the old wholesale demolition lines would 
be prohibitively expensive for the huge “ ic- 
presentod ” areas remaining to be dealt with, 
owing to the constantly increasing cost of 
property and work, and could benefit only 
small areas surrounded by larger areas in which 
insanitary conditions are always going from 
bad to worse with the extension of building 
operations, under the lax Municipal by-laws 
already referred to. It is rccognhed that 
what is wanted is some general scheme of 
improvement that can be applied all over the 
city and some means of putting an immediate 
check to the spread of further insanitary evils 
through tlie weakness of tho by-laws, espe¬ 
cially in relation to the lighting and ventila¬ 
tion of onc-roomed tenements. The Trust 
officers have devoted much time to studying 
this question and the chairman some time 
ago propounded a scheme by which all in¬ 
adequately lighted and ventilated rooms in 
Bombay might be closed gradually and house¬ 
owners required, with some assistance from 
public lunds, to reconstruct their houses, so 
that all rooms in them used for dwellings might 
have sufficient light and air. Tho scheme 
attracted the attention of Government, who 
appointed a representative committee to consider 
the new plan. This committee is now sitting. 


The Indian Ports. 


The administration of the affairs of the 
lalrger ports (Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
Rangoon and ChUtagoh 7) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in number than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the European members con¬ 
stitute tho majority and the Hoard for 11 an coon 
consists wholly of European members. 

Tho Income and expenditure of the six poits 
managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the 
tables) amounted last year to Its. 019*85 lakhs 
against Rs. 593*07 lakhs in 1910-11, of which 
70 per cent, stand? againstt'alcutta and Bombay, 


this proportion corresponding fairly to the 
proportion of the maritime trade which centics 
in those two ports. Both income and expen- 
dituie have increased in the ca»e of Calcutta 
In the ten years ending 1911-12 (excepting a 
small set-back in income in the year 1909-10) 
at a far more rapid* rate than in the case of 
other ports, the increase being due partly to 
expansion of trade and partly to the additional 
expenditure entailed by the construction of 
the docks and the imposition of additional 
charges to meet that expendituic. 

The capital debt of the Trusts at the end of 
1911-12 was about 11s. 2,192 lakhs, against 
Rs. 2,396*7 lakhs in 1910-11, of which nearly 
I 78 per cent, represented the debt tff Calcutta 
I and Bombay. 


CALCUTTA, 


The Commissioners foi the Poit of Calcutta 
aie as follows :— 

Appointed by Carer ament. The Hon’ble 
Mr. 1). J. Macphcrson, e.T.F., i.(.% Chairman 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of ('ommetec — 
Messrs. C. b\ Beaded, (Becker Gray A r Co.), 
A. Topping, (Macneill A r Co.). E. 11. Biay. (Gil- 
landers Arbutlmot A* Co.), AY. E. ('turn, 
(Graham A Co.), C. ,1. Keir, (MacKinnon, 
Mackenzie A Co.), and the Hon’ble Mi. J. C. 
Shorock, (George Hendeison A* Co.) 

Elected by the Calcutta '/'fades Association -- 
Mr. VV. T. Giiee, (Smith Stains! reed A Co.) 

Elected by the Bengal National Chatnbct of 
Commerce. —Balm Amulya Dlrnii Add>. 

Elected by fhr Corporation of ('at'attar The 
Hon’ble Baja lloshee Case Law (Bran IvIsmu 
law A* Co.), Dr. 11a rid ban Butt. 

Nominated by Government .— Messis. A. 

Itadice, I.C.S., (Magistrate of How raid, G. C. 
Godfrey, (Agent, Bengal Nagpur Ratlwa>) 
R. 8. Uighet, (Agent, East Indian Railway), 
H. l'\ Howard, M'.**. M'olleitor of Customs), 
and Captain G. 8. llewett, R.I.M., Deputy 
1)1 lector Royal Indian Marine, ex Offvio. 

The principal Offices of the Trust arc 

Secretary —Mr. H. J. Hilary ».a. 

Assistant Secretary. —Mr. T. II. 1-ideiton, 
n..\. 

Chief Engineer. —Mr. J. Scott, M. Inst. C.K 

Consulting Engineer and London Aq'nt.— 
Vfr. J. A. Angus, M. Inst. o.L*. 

The income of the Trust, in 1912-13 amounted 
lo Rs. 1,42,46,317 and exceeded that of 1911-12, 
the previous highest record, by Rs. 6,55,909. 
The tonnage of goods handled* at the jetties 
was 966.000 and exceeded that of 1911-12, 
the previous highest, by 70,600 tons. At the 
wet docks the total import and export traffic 
exceeded 5 million tons, exports of coal rising 
to 3,159,404 Ums, With the steady growth, 
of trade shipping at .the port, the Tori I 


Commissioneis’ income has expanded as fol¬ 
lows duiing the last decade :— 


Year. 

Income. 

Rs. 

1903-04 

79,65,376 

1904-05 

88,86,720 

1905—06 

89,55,395 

1900-07 

.. 1,00,08,730 

1907-08 

.. 1,09,57,142 

1908-09 

.. 1,20,16,630 

1909-10 

.. 1,18,36,518 

.. 1,28,2^,171 

1910-11 

1911-112 

.. 1,35,90,408 

1912-1-> 

.. J,42,40,317c 


The UsMies of income ilo not however indi¬ 
cate fully the expansion that has taken place 
m the operations of the Trfest, because Elnco 
the year 1902-03 tho Commissioners have 
reduced the rate.- and charges to an extent 
which, on the traffic of the present time, re- 
I presents an annual relief of 1 no less fhan Rs. 
15J lakhs to the tradcciYul shipping of the port, 
and the cumulative effect of the reductions 
made lias amounted to more than Rs. 103 
lakhs during the peiiod muitflbncd. 

The cxpeiulituic during the hast, official 
year amounted to Rs. f,47,00,316, but this 
total includes payments amounting to ®Rs. 
1,54,049 which properly appertained to pre¬ 
vious years. Excluding these items, wlmh 
arc not’correct 1,'i chargeable to the expenditure 
of the year under review, there, was a nett 
deficit on tfAc year’s fvork of lffe. 2,99,950. 

4 Various cons^Jcrablc improvements foi* tho 
expansion of the port have recently been carried 
out to provide for the growth of trade. An 
important project recently undertaken was 
one for the lighting of the lower reaches of the 
Hughli with a view to their navigatjpn By night. 
Government san<jtloncd a scheme To this end, 
and the works were put in hand. * Considerable 
progress! lias been mode with d^Mew scheme 
for tlie extension oi the docks. The general 
plan of the lay-out off the property# with the 
new dock extension wid railway connections 
was matured and adopter by the Commis¬ 
sioners &s the basis erf these extensions. A 
special committee was appointed in Er glard 
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4 V. 


to visit and Inspect British and Continental 
ports with a view to advising the Commissioners 
in the light ol the latest experience there on 
various points connected with the new works, 
In the meantime tho design for five riverside 
berths in Garden Reach, the construction of 
which will proceed concurrently with the 
dock entrance, was determined upon and 
specifications prepared and tenders taken. 

But these undertakings onlyhe long to tho 
outskirts of tho main problem. The remedial 
measures of the Port Trust have proved bene¬ 
ficial, but they are insufficient to meet the ever- 
increasing requirements of trade. The question 
of the congestion at the Calcutta jetties, owing 
to insufficient accommodation and tho absence 
of adequate transport facilities for the present 
volume of trade, has been engaging tho atten¬ 
tion of Government for some considerable time 
past, f’here has been a very great expansion 
of the trade of the port and a large increase in 
the number and tonnage of vessels entering it, 
and the lack of sufficient accommodation lias 
resulted in serious delays to vessels and conse¬ 
quent loss, chiefiy arising from the inadequacy 
of facilities for tho discharge of cargo at the 
jetties. 

There has been much discussion of the pro¬ 
blem between Government, tiie Port Trust 
and the, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and 
others concern^!,and the Government of Bengal, 
in December, 1913, appointed a Committee to 
invostii&tc the important questions represented 
by the problem of the future development of 
the port. The Committee consists of the lion. 
Sir VVillUm Duke, Chairman ; Sir Henry Burt, 
the Hon. Mr. A. M.•Monteath, the Jlon. Mr. 
J. C. Shorrock, the Hon. Raja Hrishikchli Lekn, 
Mr. A, G. Ly8t<^, ami Mr. H. F. Howard, 
members and Mr. R. N. Reid, I.c.s* Secretary. 
The committee is empowered to— 

(1) examine tho existing traffic and port 


facilities In Calcutta and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; 

(2) investigate the present and futuro require¬ 

ments of the trade of Calcutta, and 

(3) determine the extent to which the various 

transport agencies shall provide new 
works and other facilities in order that 
these requirements may be fully met 
for as long a period as it is reasonable to 
prepare a forecast. 

The Bengal Government., in an explanatory 
announcement-,, agree “ that the subject for 
consideration is one of wider range than an 
enquiry into the facilities afforded to tho import 
trade at- the jetties, and that it concerns rather 
the question whether proper facilities of all. 
kinds are being provided to enable the port and 
railway authorities to deal promptly and ade¬ 
quately with the rapidly-expanding trade of 
Calcutta in accordance with a well-defined and 
carefully-thought-out poliicy. There arc several 
projects for improving transport facilities and 
the railway and other uppioaches to the port, 
which have been prepared at various times and 
which are now under consideration, such as the 
provision of railway bridge over the Hughli 
at JPanihati, the expansion, of the docks, tho 
provision of new coaling berths on the Howrah 
side of the Hughli, the Grand Trunk Canal 
Project, the removal of the Hatkhola jute malt 
and additions to the jetties. These projects 
are of the first importance and involve enor¬ 
mous expenditure and they should, it is lightly 
held, be examined ami co-ordinated by a 
committee whose duty it would be to make an 
exhausti\e enquiry into the requirements of 
the trade of the port and the means by which 
these requirements could be met." 

The capital debt of the Bolt at the end of 
the last financial year was Us. 8,74,21,287. 
The total assets amounted to Us. 11,37,37,911. 


BOMBAY. 


1 The Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay 
is constituted of 10 members, as follows:-- 

Appointed by Government.- The IIon’bio 
Mr. F. L. Sprott Admit man), Mr. Na\ioii 
Jehangir Gamadia, Mr. Mahomedbhoy Cuirim- 
bhoy Ebrahim (Currimbhoy, Kbrahim fit Co ), 
Captain Lumsden, c.v.o., n.N. (Director 
oWhc Royal Indian Marine), Major A. D. G. 
Shelley, R. IS, (Agent, B. B. A C. I. Railway), 
Mr. B, F. I* Whitty (Collector Jif Customs, 
Bombay), Major H. A, L? Hopper. Jl.E. (Agent-. 

G. I. P, By.), Sir Sassoor David. Bart. (Sessooir 
J. David fit Co,), and Mr. It, If. Clayton, J.C.8. 
(Municipal Comnyssioner, Bombay). 

• 

Elected bn the Chamber of Commerce.— The 
Hon’blif Slr~ Henry E. R. Procter, Kt, (Killick, 
.Nixon fit Ob.), The Hon’blc Sir Charles H. 
Armstrong, Kf. (Lyon, Ixjjd fit Co.), Mr. 

H, R. Creates (Greaves, Cotton #A r Co.), 
The Hon*biff Mr. W. L. Graham (YV. fit A. 
Graham $ Co.) and M§ A. H.*Froora (Penin¬ 
sular and Orici^al Steam Navigation Co., Ld). 

$ 

Elected by the Native Piece-good* Merchants' 
Association:— Mr. Devfdas Madhgwji Thgker- 
sey (Madbowji Tbaktjaey fit Co). 


Elected ly the Mmourners' Association .— 
Sir \ ithaldas 1>. Thaekersey, Kt. (Thaekersey, 
Mooljee fit Co.). 

The following are the principal officers of tho 
Trust :— 

Secretary.— Mi. 11. E. Halt. 

Chief Engineer. —Messrs. P. <». Messeut, 
M. List, c.u., L. II. SttVile, A.M. Just- W. 
(Deputy Engineer, New Docks Works), 
C. Anderson (Mechanical Superintendent). 

Port Officer .— Commander St. L. S. Warden, 
R,#I. M. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1912-13 amounted 
to Rs. 88,88,073. Tins is the highest on record 
in the history of the poll, and in excess of tho 
previous highest figure ; that for 1910-11, 
by over three lakhs, The expenditure from 
revenue was Rs, 77,26,709, leaving a surplus 
of Rs. 11,61,304 available for transfer to the 
Revenue Reserve Fund. This fund was thus 
brought up to Rs. 90 lakhs. (Its purpose is 
to meet the special outgoings of the Trust 
after the completion of the Alexandra Dock 
and the aim of the Trust is to continue it* 
augmentation from surplus revenue until a 
total Qf Rs, HO lakhs is reached). On capital 
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account the expenditure during the year 
amounted to Bs. 97,96,661, of which Its. 
91,19,412 was spent upon new large works— 
Alexandra Dock and Hughes Dry Dock and the 
Mazagaon-Scwri port extension reclamation. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the 
year amounted to Its. 12,16,67,273. 

The total trade of Rom bay poit during the 
last official year was Its. 2131 erores, an in¬ 
crease compared with the previous year of 
Its. 4i erores or 2*29 per cent. The number of 
steam and square rigged vessels which entered 
the docks or were berthed at the harbour walls 
and paid dues, excluding those which 
remained for unloading and loading in the 
harbour stream during recent years, including 
last year, is shown by the following state¬ 
ment :— 


Ycftf. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1906-07 

.. 3176 . 

2.690,400 

1007-08 

.. 1477 . 

2,678,345 

1908-09 

.. 1474 . 

2,633,303 

1909-10 

.. 1611 . 

2,747,779 

1910-11 

.. 1589 . 

2, S06,623 

1911-32 

.. 1519 . 

2,767,913 

1912-13 

.. 1566 . 

2,926,506 


Bombay Port Extension. 

The Bombay Port Trust have in course of 
construction and approaching completion im¬ 
portant new development schemes, which will 
add greatly to the facilities of the port. Fore¬ 
most amongst these works conics the Alexandra 
Dock, the equipment of which will have no 
superior iu the world. 

The starting point of the modem port of 
Bombay was the year 1802, when the Elphin- 
stono Land and Press Company, which had 
already done useful development work, entered 
Into a contract with Government to provide a 
hundred acres for the terminus of the Great 
Indian Peninsula hallway, receiving in return 
the right to reclaim from tlio sea for its own 
advantage two hundred and fifty acres fronting 
the properties it had already acquired. The 
Company brought its estate into bearing with 
rare enterprise. 

Doubts were felt subsequently of the wisdom 
of conferring upon a private corporation such 
an enormous monopoly as the control of the 
harbour front. These were resolved in 1869 
by the decision to buy out the company and 
vest its properties in a public trust. The 
estate passed into the possession of the Govern¬ 
ment in 1869, the purchase pi ice being ap¬ 
proximately two millions sterling, and after 
being managed by a department of Govern¬ 
ment in the interregnum, the property passed 
to tho new ly constituted Port Trust in June, 
1873. 

Government purchased in 1879, on behalf 
of the Trust, tho private foreshore owners’ 
rights, at a cost of Its. 76 lakhs, and at tho 
same time reconstituted the Trust on a basis 
on which it has worked exceedingly well until 
the present day. The lato King Emperor 
Edward VII, during his visit to Bombay in 
1875, laid the foundation stone of the first 
large dock, which has since been known as 
Prince’s Dock. This was opened in 1880, 
and thenceforward the financial difficulties 
hitherto experienced by the Port Trust dis¬ 
appeared. The construction of the Victoria 
l)ock followed *pd recent years have provided 


an unbroken succession of surplus receipts 
into tho treasury of the Port. Out of these 
profits charges on trade have been reduced 
wherever they pressed and the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Trust has greatly been strengthened 
by the building up of a large revenue, by the 
institution of sinking funds for the repayment 
of the whole of the existing debt and by liberal 
appropriations to depreciation accounts. 

The trade of the port rapidly outgrew the 
accommodation provided at Prince’s and Vic¬ 
toria Docks. The developments now in pro¬ 
gress are the result and arc estimated to provide 
for the requirements of the Port for another 
20 years, or longer. The new schemes my bo 
divided into four heads : 

(а) The construction of the Alexandra Dock, 
of which His Majesty Tho King Emperor laid 
the foundation stone during his visit to Bombay 
as Prince of Wales in 1905 ; 

(б) The reclamation for the development 
of Port facilities of 583 acres, with a wharf 
frontage 21 miles in length—an addition of 
some 41 per cent, to the area of the city—at 
Mazagaon and Sewri, beyond tho present Docks 
at the extreme north of the harbour ; 

(c) The building of a new railway leading 
from the main lines of the G. I. P. and B. B. & 
C. 1., outside the city, to the Docks, in order 
to pro\ide for more expeditious handling of 
heavy railbome traffic ; and 

(d) The construction of a complete bulk 

oil installation at Sewri, at the north of tho 
docks, with a deep-water pier. * 

The total estimated cost of the new dock 
and its equipment is Bs. 5,86,43,570, or, say, 
£3,909,571; eost c of the Port Trust Pgilway 
over 64 lakhs (£426,666); of the bulk oil 
installat ion, 221 lakhs (£,1*47,500); and of the 
reclamation and contingent works, Bs. 388 
lakhs, or, sap, £2,586,666. ** 

The contract for the Alexandra Dock was 
given to Messrs. Price, Wills & Beeves in 1903. 
The dock will be oblong in shape, with the two 
bays at the north end. ^The total area of the 
wet basin is 49.52 aci#, the length of quays, 
including the harbour wall, nearly three miles. 
There are 17 berths 500 ft. in length. Theso 
berths will be equipped with hydraulic cranes 
and transit shed accommodation varying from 
3-storcycd sheds 400 ft. lctig by 320 ft. wide, 
to single storeyed sheds 400 ft. long by lOOCt. 
wide. Baihvay sidings run between the quay 
and the sheds, also behind the sliedl. On tla^ 
harbour wall there Is a quay 3,000 ft. long, 
equipped with hydraulic cranes and transit 
sheds. The ftorth end ( f this quay is intended 
%r a trooping berth. Hydraulic power will 
be used for wofking the cranes, dock gate, 
machinery, transit shed lifts, capstans, etc. 
A floating crane to lift 100 ttfns will be part of 
the equrpment of the dock. The dock entrance 
is through a lock on the south-we$t,mrallel 
to which runs the new dry dock, » thousand 
feet long, a hundred feet wide, and with a sill 
thirty-four and a quarter feet below high water 
ordinary neap tides. 

Outside the dock, beyond the entrance lock, 
runs the new mole, a coniinuation of the south¬ 
west wall, alongside which owan steamers 
may embark and disembark their passengers 
direct from the shore, thfls dispensing with the 
tiresome Interposition of. the tender. Ip the 
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immediate vicinity of tho landing pier, a Cus- dock management. It is arranged that the 
toms houso, refreshment and waiting rooms, dock will be opened by II. E. the Viceroy in 
post and telegraph offices and every facility March. Preparations for the ceremony wero 
the traveller ca% require arc to be provided. In progress at the end of 1913 and it was anti- 
Thc small Carnac basin, immediately north cipated that seven or eight berths for ships 
of the new dock and formerly used by country would be ready by the time of the ceremony, 
craft, lias been filled in, thus enabling a canal 

to be cut from the northern extremity of Alex- The Sewii reclamation will chiefly be utilised 
andra Dock, and extending to Victoria Dock, for the accommodation of the export trade of 
The width of the canal will be 80 ft. Four cotton, grain and seeds, which form the largest 
berths will be provided to permit ships to lie item in the traffic of the port. The existing 
at the wharves on either bank. The waterway cotton green—or market—is situated at Colaba, 
will enable ships to be taken into any part at the extreme southern end of the port and 
of the Bombay dock area through the Alex- has long been greatly overcrowded, besides 
andra Dock entrance. This will probably encumbering that end of the port. The new 
lead to the closing of the old dock entrances, cotton green and go downs on the reclamation 
with the result that ships will be saved much will cover about 160 acres, with I82£ acres 
intricate "handling and the Port Trust, will be available for future extension. The present 
relieved of the necessity of expensive dredging greens and godowns at Colaba occupy 50 acres, 
operations. Unloading sidings with accommodation for 

Tire railway sidings and series of transit 700 wagons are lo be provided, in addition 
sheds in the new dock have been planned to ample running lines, as compared with 
according to the most modern principles of sidings to hold 154 wagons at Colaba at present. 

KARACHI. 

The Members of the Board of Trustees of which period their revenue has increased by 
tho Port of Karachi, arc as follow, being seven- 25 per cent., they can see ro reason why 
teen in number :— their revenue should not increase by 50 per 

Chairman. —Mr. H. C. Mules, 0 . 8 . 1 ., m.v.o. cent, in the next ten years.” The figures 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr. F. S. Punnott. | given above show that the Board's estimate 

Appointed bp Government. —Mr. II. C. Sparke, was far from unduly sanguine, as lluir income 
Major W. E. It. Dickson, R.E., Mr. T. J. has increased by 50 per cent, in half the period 
Stephen (The National Bank of India, Ltd.), named. New Port. Trust Offices are being 
Mr. W. U. Nicholas (Anderson & Co.). built and arc approaching completion, A 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce. —The new Customs House lias been undertaken. 
Hon’blc Mr. M. dc I*. Webb, O.I.E., (Forbes, The number and size of vessels handled by 
Forbc% Campbell Co., Ltd?), Mr. J. H. Fyfo, the pilots during 1012-33 was larger than In 
(Mackmnon, Mackenzie & Co.), Mr. Janes any previous year. 

Ken von, (Sardav, Patrick & Co.) The close of the year 1912-13 marked the 

Elected bp* the Municipality. —The TTon'blc practical completion of works the result of 

Mr. Harchandrai Vlshindas, B.A* IA.H., and which will be a new departure in the history 

Mr. Yusafnli Allibhoy. of the Trust. The year 1913-14 finds the new 

Officers of the Trust are :— “ Mansfield ” impoit yard In full working 

Secretary. —Mr. It. W. Cooper. order, and the old yard handed over to the 

Chief En‘;incS. —Mr. O. It. Lynn. North-Western Itailway. The lveamari yard 

The revenue receipftauul expenditure of Kara- becomes puiely an exporters’ yard, the whole 
chi port for the year 1912-13 were us under:— of the stacking areas therein being reserved 
Revenue receipts (excluding expenditure for the use of the export merchants. All tho 
from the Pdft Fund Account) Its. 45,386,102 ; local merchants who were formerly accommo- 
Expcnditurc Its. 37,70,036, Surplus Its. 8,16,046. dated at Kcamari are allotted areas in the 
The revenue receipts were the highest over Thole produce yard, and the stacking area 
realized In the history of the port, exceeding available on the Port Trust premises becomes 
those of 1911-12, the previous highest, by Increased by the area of the plinths in that 
^gls. 5,76,#13. Tn 1907 the Port Trust, appointed yard, viz., 196,000 square yards. The result 
a committee, who after a very careful enquiry will be enormously to facilitate the operations 
reported that as far as they wero able to esti- of the Port Trust and tiro North-Western 
mate, thetincome J3% 1917-18 grould approxi- Railway. Development g of port facilities is 
mate Rs. 45,87,800, being roughly 50 »cr in progress in several 'other directions. Tho 
cent, more than tho incong in 1906-07. The Port Trust staff was re-organized during the 
Board adopted the figure, and in reporting on year with effect from the 1st April, 1913, and 
the subject., remarked that “looking at the for the first time, a wholctlmc Chairman of the 
growth of this port in the past ten# years, In Trust was appointed 

• # MADRAS. 

The following seventeen gentlemen arc the 
Trustees, ql the Port of Madras :— 

Officials?—The Hon’ble Sir Frtfficis J, E. 

Spring, K.C.I.E., (Chairman), Mr. A. S. A. 

Weatr#pp, i.e.s., (CoRector oPCustoms),Mr. S. D. 

Pears, and* the T?>rt Officer, Commander 
D. F. Vines, r.i.m. 

Non-Officials. —Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Abdul Kuddus Baasha Sahib, "M, R. By. Rao 

* • 


Bahadur P. Thcagaraya Chctti Garu, B.A., 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur G. Narayanaswami 
Chctti Garu. 

Representing Chamber of Commerce. —Mr. 
G. Fraser, Mr. J. A. Boyson, Mr. A. H. Deane, 
Mr. It. Green all. 

Trades Association .—The Hon’ble Mr. R, 
Maclure Savege. 
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The receipts of the Trust from all sources 
of revenue during the financial year 1912-13, 
ncluding the grant of Its. 35,000 from the 
Government Port Fund, were Rs. 12,05,173, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue 
Its. 8,33,298, or to the equivalent of 65*82 of 
the gross receipts. The actual working ex¬ 
penses of the port came to 41*32 per cent, of 
the gross receipts. Vessels of all sorts to the 
number of 615 and a tonnage of 1,678,823, 
paid port clues and about 370.914 tons of goods 
In transit were handled by the Trust. The 
total value of merchandise passing through 
the Trust’s premises was Us. 21,60,43,072. 
Tho valuo of the trade of the port was 27 per 
cent, above the previous 8-year average and 
10 per cent, above that of 1911-12. During 


nine years the trade of the port has grown at 
the rate of about 6 per cert, per annum. 

Constant improvements of the port are in 
progress to meet the increasing demands of 
trade. The Trust nas just launched out into 
a policy of borrowirgs in order to enable the 
entire 200 acres within the enclosed harbour 
to be deepened from 26 to 32 feet below low 
water, with .quay extensions. The Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs 
for this purpose. 'The work has been vigo¬ 
rously proceeded with and it is hoped.that 
by the end of 1913-14 .sufficient progress will 
have been made to enable two or three more 
vessels to be laid alongside the quays. Other 
important new dcvelopmerts are a new coal 
yard and an enlarged joint harbour railway 
station. These are the next works in prospect. 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of t he Commissioncis for the 
port of Rangoon is compiled of the following 
thirteen members:— 

Appointed by Government.— Mr. George 
Cunningham Buchanan. r.l.H., m. Inst. <\E., 
(Chairman), Mr. Alfred Stewart .ludge (Chief 
Collector of Customs, Burma), Mr. William 
Henry Tarleton (Commissioner of Police, 
Rangoon.), Commander Seymour Douglas 
Vale, r.i.m. (Principal Port Ollieer, Burma), 
Messrs. Gavin Scott, m.a.. i.r.s. (President, 
Rangoon Municipal Committee), Charles Town- 
ley Graham, Philip Henry Browne and Fie-: 
dorick Lovelace Bigg-Wit her. 

Elected by the Hnrma Chamber of Commerce. - 
Messrs. John Henwiek iialliday, Berkeley 
John Bvng Stephens, James Clcland Macken- 
drlck and William Macdonald. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association.— 
Mr Jules Kmilo IX Bern. 

Officers of the Trust are 

Secretary. —Mr. T. Cowling. 

Resident Engineer.—Mr. J. LI. Holmes. 

Erecalive Engineer (River Tmining Works .)— 
Mr. W. G. Keay. 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue 
account of the port of Rangoon in 1912-13 
were as follow :— 

Rs. 

Receipts. 43,93,456 

Expenditure .. .. 35,95,793 

The capital debt of the port fund at the end 
of the year was Rs. 2,38,71,053. 

The total value of the trade of the port during 
the year was Rs. 5,436 lakhs, as compared with 
Rs. 4,872 lakhs In the preceding year. There 
was an Incrcaso under all principal heads of 
imports amounting to 22*7 per mit. compared 
with those of the preceding year and of 49*1 
per cent, over tffie figures of 1901-02, Exports 
shewed very little chance last year compared 


with the proceeding year, hut an increase of 
13*1 per cent, over 1901-02. 

Tho cargo landed on the Commissioners’ 
whaives and pontoons from sea-going vessels 
amounted to 572,178 tors and the total volume 
of imports fiom European ports was 197,660 
tons and the imports from Asiatic ports 
374,518. The traffic at the jetties for inland 
vessels totaled 1,197,051 tons. The total 
number of steamers entering the port was 1452, 
with a total net tonnage of 2,853,251, being 
an increase of 222,559 tons over the previous 
year, and 1.440 steamers with a net tomfage 
of 2,811.787 left the poit. The totnt net ton¬ 
nage of vessels entering the port was the largest 
on round. * 

The Commissioners gave i pecial considera¬ 
tion during the year to the problem of main¬ 
taining a deep water channel ak the entrance 
of tlie liarboui. Bcports were submitted by 
the Port Engineers and two independent ex¬ 
ports and their unanimous opinion was to the 
clteet that until the completion* of the upper 
ri\er training works it v’Wuld be impossible 
to decide as to which of the various channels 
across the Hastings shoal should be made the 
deep channel, that a great deal mrtce informa¬ 
tion in the shape of surveys and scientific 
observations of the flow of t^u; currents was 
required, and that whatever channel was< 
finally selected a powerful dredger would be 
necessary to maintain the required depth of 
water through the dry weather. A pipe 
line dredger was considered unsuitable as the 
pipe line blocked the channel, anduthpy re¬ 
commended the purchase of a trailing suction 
hopper dredger of 1,200 tons capacity. 
The Commissioners immediately took action 
in accordance with the reports, both as rog|jt!s 
the purchase of a dredger and ror the execu¬ 
tion of further surveys. The Bunra Gpvem- 
ment approved the proposals and the 
dredger is due for delivery in January, i914. 

Work on the river*training works Was ex¬ 
ceedingly active during the year and tlfe t seheine 
was pushed forward in eveijy direction. 
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Indian Orders 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1911; and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be conferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub¬ 
jects for important and lcjyal service rendered to 
tlio Indian Empire; the second and third classes 
for services in the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 

• (22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third cltlfes of two hundred Companions, exclu¬ 
sive of Extra and Honorary Members, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 

TKIfe Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com¬ 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in saltire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thercou a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide , also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Vic^ria’s Royal Eftlgy thereon, net in a 
perforated and ornamental aval, containing the 
mott^of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined witli white, and fastened 
with a corddh <ff white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stride towards cither edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon tw^inchcs in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
fb) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
*f silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon ,a silver star of ftvo points resting upon 
‘a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the matto of the Order in 
diamonds^ A Companion wears from his left 
breast a Badge of tUs same foftn as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller juzo 
pendent to a like ribbon cM the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to tHe Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to tire Secretary 
of tfie Order at Calcutta. 

^ Sovereign of the Order H. I. M. The 

Grft&PMaster of the Order :-*-The Viceroy 

• for jthe time being, Baron Hardinge of 

Pen&urst. ; » 

Honorahr KnlgAs Grand Commanders 

The Zil-es-Sultan 4?*Persta* ^ 

Prince Louis d’Arenberg ® 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. M. the Queen 

H. It. H. The Duke of Connaught 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S, I.) 

H. n. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
II. H. the Maharajah of Jaipur 
H. II. the Maharaja of Travancore 
The Marquis of Lansdownc 
Baron It cay 

II. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir 

Viscount Cross 

Field-Marshall Earl Roberts 

The Earl of Elgin 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kohlapur 

H. If. the Maharaja of Gwalior 

Lord Harris 

li. If. the Maharaja of Rcwa 
Baron Macdonnell 
11. 11. the Maharaja of Idar 
Earl Cnrzon of Keddleston 
Baion .Sandhurst 
Lord George Hamilton 
ii. 11. the Uaja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 

Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsha Jung of Nepal 

The Earl of Miuto 

II. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 

II. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener 

II. II. the Beguni of Bhopal 

Sir Steuart Bailey 

Sir Dennis Fits- Pal rick 

Sir William Lee-Warner 

Sir Dighton Pro by n 

Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Law ley 

Sir John Ilewctt 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 

11. II. Malia Rao of Kotah 

General Sir O’Moore Creagli 

If. If. the raja of KapurtliaJa 

H. 11. the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. 11. the Aga Khan 

H. H. the Nawab of Tonk. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

The Earl of Cromer 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 

Sir ’Theodore Craerait Hope 

Sir William Chichele Flowden 

Sir James Broad wood Lyall 

Sir Charles Haukcs Tod Crosthwaito 

Sir David Miller Barbour 

f ir Andrew Richard Scoble 
ir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
Sir Henry Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Waterfleld 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Oliver Richardson Newmarch 
Sir Frederick William Richards Fryer 
H. H. Maharao of Sirohi 
; Sir Courtenay Peregrine Tlbert 
I Lieut “ol. Sir George Scott Robertson 
I Gen. Sir Henry Brackcnbury * a. 

Sir WilUaih Erekine Ward 

Brig. Surg.-IAeut.-CoL Sir Alfred SwaUie 
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H. H. Maharao of Bundi 
Sir Edward Charles Buck 
Sir William Mackworth Young 
Sir Charles James Lyall 
Sir Robert Joseph Crosthwaite 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Richard Udny 
Colonel Sir Howard Mellis 
Sir Arthur Charles Trevor 
Sir John Frederick Trice 
Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 
Sir James Digges La Touche 
Sultan Sir Ahmad Fadthl, of Lahej 
Lieufc.-Co. Sir David William Keith Barr 
Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton 
Admiral Sir Charles Carter Drury 
Sir Henry Martin Wintcrbotham 
Sir James Monteath 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Donald Robertson 
Sir Andrew Henderson Leith Fraser 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir William Roo Hooper 
Col. Sir Colin Campbell Scott Moncrieff 
H. II. Raja of Tchri (Garhwal) 

Kunwar Sir Ranbir Singh, of Patiala 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
Sir Thomas Raleigh 
IT. H. Thakur Saliib of Bhaunagar 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindalc 
Sir James Thomson 
Sir Joseph Baiupfylde Fuller 
II. H. Raja of Chamba 
Llcut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 
Maj.-Gcnl. Sir Stuart Brownlow Beatson 
Sir Thomas William Iloldcrness 
Sir Lancelot Haro 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
H. H, Raj Rana of Jlialawar 
Raja Sir Tasadduk Rasul Khan of Jahangirabad, 
Oudh 

Sir John William Pitt Muir-Mackcnzic 

Nawab Bahadur Sir Khwaja Sallimulla of Dacca 

Sir James Wilson 

H. H. Maharaja of Ahvar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir Henry Erie Richards 

Sir Gabriel Stokes 

Sir George Stuart Forb 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

James Lyle, Baron Incheapc 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Gen. Sir Beauchamp Duff 

Nawab of MurshUlabad 

JJout.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hanunick 

Sir Krishna Gobinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Fortcr 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warraiul Carlyle 

H. H. Maharaja of Kishangurh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Dome 

Sir James Scorgle Menton 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlctt Lamb 

Maharajadhlraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Cotv hi 

Sir Trcvrodyu Rashletgh Wynne 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Charles Pardey Lukfe 

Sir Stanley Ismay 

Sir George Casson Walker 


H. H. Raja of Dhar 

H. H. Raja of Be was State (Senior Branch) 
Surg.-Gen. Sir Francis Wollaston Trevor 
H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan f 
Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 
Sir William Thomson Morison 
Sir George Head Barclay 
Siicut.-Gcn. Sir James Willcocks 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Rootf-Kcppel 
Lr M. F. O’Dwyer 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Lieut.-Col. William Dickinson 

Gen. Sir Peter Stark Lumsden 

Gen. Sir Martin Dillon 

Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 

Gen. Sir Thomas E. Gordon «* 

Major-Gen. Phillip Durham Henderson 

Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey 

Sir George Christopher Moles worth Birdwd.)d 

Robert Davidson 

Major-Gen. Henry Wylie 

Major-Gen. William Twecdic 

Sir Henry William Primrose * 

Herbert John Reynolds 

Lieut.-Gcn. Michael Weeks Willoughby 

Raja Piari Mohan Mukharji of TJttarpara 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col.Charles Edward Yate 

William Rudolph Henry 

Rao Chhatrapati Bahadur, Jagirdar of Alipura 

Col.Edward L. Ommanney 

Col. John Clerk 

James Richard Naylor 

David Robert Lyall 

Sardar Jiwan Singji, of Slializadpui 

Col. George Herbert Trevor 

Col. Frederick J. Home <> 

Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Raja Udai Partab Singh, of Bhiit^a 
Sir Jervoise Athelstanc Baines 
Sir Thomas Salter Pyne 

Major-Gen. Robert Charles Boilcau Pemberton 
Col. Win. Francis Prideaux * 

Alan Cadell *, 

Arthur Forbes 

Kerala Varma Valiya Koil Tamburan, of 
Travancorc 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawc 

Col. George Fletcher Ottley Boughey 

James Fairbaini Finlay 1 

Joseph Parker 1 

Sir John Molesworth Macpherson 

Charles Walter Bolton 

Horace Frederick DtOyly Moule 

Surg.-Gen. James Clegliorn 

Col. Thomas GriCcey 

Col* James Aloysius Miley 

Sir Henry Babingto* Smith 

Heury Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Henry SSvan Murchison James 

James Knox Spence 

Charles William Odiing 

Alexander Walmesley*Cruickshank 

David Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Col. Maule Campbell Bracket bury 
Sir Edward Richard Henry,, 

Lucas White King 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 

Surgn.-Geu. David Sinclair * 

Henry Farrington Evans 
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Lt.-Col. John Muir Hunter 
Richard Gillies Hardy 
Sir Frederick Robert Upcott 
Herbert Charles Fanshawe 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Licut.-Gon. Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley * 

Arthur Frederick Cox • 

Charles Gerwion Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 

Major-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 

William Charles Macpherson 

Col. St. George Corbet Gore 

Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 

Lt.-Gen. Henry Doveton Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col. £lr Hugh Daly 

Raja of Burdwan 

Nawab of Pahasu 

Sardar Aadan Singh of Malaudh 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

Col. James White Thurburn 

Sir Edmund McGildowny Hope Fulton 

Alfred Brercton 

William Thomas llall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Col. Robert Henry Jennings 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Sir Alfred Macdonald Bulteel Irwin 

Lt.-Col. James Bird Hutchinson 

Raja Ram Pal of Kotlehr 

Herman# Michael Ivisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Herbert Bradley 

Sir Franl^Campbeli Gates • 

John Mitchell Holms 
Percy Seymour Vcsey Fitzgerald 
Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 
William Henry Wlfftc « 

Raja Narcndra Cliand 
Arthur Delaval Younghusband 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Col. Howard Goad • 

Francis Alexander Slack* • 

Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 
Percy Comyn Lwn 
Algernon Robert Sutherland 
Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
Sir George Watson Slaw 
WilHhm Arbuthnot Inglis 
ltomer Edward Younghusband 
CofrHcrbertTduIlaly 
John Alexander Broun » 

Col. Henry Finnis 

Maharaj Bhairon Singh % 1 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambart Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangwayu* 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Sir Edward Douglas^tfaclagan 

Munshl Madho Lai 9 

John SDptheden Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Herbert 

Sir Ashutosh Mukharji * 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 

ITnwkpA a J 

Dr. Rash Bchari Ghosh ^ 

Francis Ctfpel Harrison 1 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Zacnariah Cox 
Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pyra Frcer-Smith 
Andrew Edmond Castleftuart Stuard 
Brig,-Get: William Riddell Bird wood 


of India. 

Norman Goodford Cholmcley 
Duncan Colvin Baiilic 
Walter Francis Rice 
Alexander Gordon Cardew 
Sir Frederick William Duke 
Havilland Le Mesurier 
Claud Hamilton Archer Hill 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Col. Reginald Henry Mahon 
Michael William Fenton 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey 
Capt. Allen Thomas Hunt 
Walter Badock 
James Mollison 
Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 
Robert Woodburn Gillan 
John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vcar Goument 
Harrington Vorner Lovett 
Herbert Lovely Bales 
George Gilbert White 
Col. Sidney Gerald Burrard 
Frederick Beadon Bryant 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Lionel Showers 
Frank George Sly 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Coopor Walsh 
Edward Verc Levingc 
Robert Nothnn 
Arthur Meredith 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
George Seymour Curtis 
Syed Ali Imam 
William Henry Clerk 
Major Francis Aylmer Maxwell 
Major Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thomson 
Rao Bahadur Nanak Chain! 

Lieut.-Col. William Burney Banncrman 
Lieut.-Col. John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Gurdon 
Khan Zulfikar All Khan of Malcr Kotla 
Col. George Francis Angelo Harris 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Arthur Crommelin Hankin 
Faridoonji Jamshcdji 
Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 
Horace Charles Mules 
if. II. Raja Bije Chand, Chief of Kalilur 
iLicut.-Col. Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Maj. Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
JohnjCharles Burnham 

Brcv.-Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny- 
Tailyour 

Michael Kennedy 
Thakor Karansinghji Vajlrajji 
Meherban Mudhojirao Janrao Naik Nana Nim* 
bstlkftr 

Major Alain Chartier do Lotbinicro Joly de 
Lotbiniero 

Brig.-Gen. Herbert Vaughan Cox 
Brev.-Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 
Edward Henry Scamandcr Cicrke 
Jagadish Chundra Bose 
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Abbas All Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lt.-Col. G. G. Giffard 

F. W. Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

A. L. Saunders 

Vakhatslnghji Kesrisingliji 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

Hon. Maj. Sahibzada Obaidullah Khan 

William Ogilvic Horne 

Pazhamaneri Sundaran Aiyar Sivaswaini Aiyar 
William Harrison Moreland, c.i.e. 

Edward Albert Gait, c.i.e. 

Dlwan Bahadur Chaube Raghunath Das, of 
Kotah 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Hon. Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lionel Davidsou 
George Cannichael 

Lleut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter Gcoigc Cole 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Henry Venn Cobb 

Officers of ihu Order. 

Secretary , Lieut.-Col. Sir A. H. McMahon 
licgutrar , Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 


A Knight Commander wears: (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : ( b) on his left'breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above-mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order:— The King- 

Emperor of India. • 

Grand Master of the Order: —Lord 

Hardinge. ^ 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders, 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Emperor of Korea 
The Sultan of Muscat 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

I The Duke of Cannaught 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria. Empress of India, Jan. Jst, 1878, and 
extended and enlarged in 1889, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902Js conferred for services rendered to the 
Indian Empire, and consists of the Soveieign, a 
Grand Master, thirty-two Knights Grand Com¬ 
manders (of whom the Grand Master is first and 
principal), ninety-two Knights Commanders, 
and an indefinite number of Companions (not 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina¬ 
tions in any one year); also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caused 
by promotion to a higher class of the Order, as 
well as certain Additional Knights and Com¬ 
panions appointed by special statute Jan. 1st, 
1909, commcmoiativc of the 30th Anniversary 
of the assumption of Crown Govt in India. 

The Insignia arc: (i) The Collar of gold, 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
thdr pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (u) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Hoyal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
penttricis Autpiciis, and surmounted by an Im¬ 
perial Crown gold ; (m) The Badge, consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
$nd lettered gold, inscribed Imperati'icU Aut- 
surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (<«?) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

Lord Reay 

Field Maishal Lord Roberts 
The Rao of Cutch 
Lord Lansdownc 
Lord Harris « 

The Nawab of Tonk 

Sir James Lyall 

Lord Elgin 

The Wall of Kalat 

Lord Sandhurst 

Maharaja of Karauli 

Thakur Sahib of Gondal 

Thakur Sahib of Morvi 

Sir George Faudcl-PtKlips 

The Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Sher Muhammad Khan of Falanpui 

Lord Curzon of Keddlcston * 

The Maharaja of Jaipur 
The Maharaja of Orchha. 

Lord Ampthill T 

Maharao of Bundi 

General Sir Alfred Gasclco 

The Maha Rao of Sirolii 

The Aga Khaif 

Sir Henry Waterfleld 

The Maharaja of Trrft'ancore 

Lord Lamington 

The Bream of^hopal 

Lord Minto 

Sir Fdmund Ellis 

The Nawab of Janjira 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

The Maharaja Bikaner 

The Maha Rao of Kota 

Lord SydeUham 

Lord Kitchener . § 

The Nawab of Ramjmr 
Maharaj Sir Kishen Parshad 
Lord Carmichael 
Maharaja qj Kashmir * 
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Sir Louis Dan© 

Maharaja of Bobbili 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordam 

The Maharana of XJdaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Mir of Kharipur % * 

The Raja of Cochin 
The Nawab of Dacca 
Lord Pentland 
Tho Baja of Pudukottal 
Lord Wiilingdon 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement‘Thomas 
B. E. Sir Hussein Kuli Khan, Mokhber-od- 
Dowlet 

Sir Sven i^din 
The Siieikh of Mohamerah 
Gen. Sir Albert Houtum Schindler 
The Sheikh of ICowcit- 

Knlghts Commanders (K. C, I. E.) 

Sir Alexander Meadows Bcndel 

Sir George Christopher Moles worth Bird wood 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 

Sir Albert James Leppoc Capped 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace 

Sir Alfred Woodley Croft 

Sir Bradford Leslie 

Sir ArthurJHcolson 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick RudRcl Hogg 

Baja of Venkatagiri * 

Sir Henry Bfbrtlmer Durand 

Sir Arthur George Macpharson 

Sir William Markby 

Sir Henry Stuart Cunningham 

Baja of Lunawara * 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 
Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 
Sir Henry Hoyle How'wth 
Sir Henry Seymour King • * 

Sir Wm. Brereton Hudson 
Gen. Sir Thomas Edward Gordon 
Sir John Lambert * 

Baron lnchcapd* 

Col. Sir Henry Rcvcnshaw Thuillier 
Sir Wm. R. Brooke * 

Maharaja of Gidhaur 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Idelbert Cecil Talbot 
Maj.*#en. Sir Tnomas Dennehy 
H. H. Maharaja of Ajaigarh * 

Sir Henry William BUss 

Nawab of Loharu * * 

Col. SIf William Bissct 

Gen. Sir Edward Stcdman >0 

Sir John Jardlne . 

Bear-Admiral Sir JolurHext 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggreo 

Col. Sir TUtomas Holdich 

Sir Arthur WilSbn 

Sir Francis W. Maclean * 

Sir Andrew W&jgttQ., 

Kunwar Sir Hamam Singh, Ahluwalia ’ 

Sir 3. Subramaniya Alvar j 

Sir Alexander Cunningham „ ’ ' 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Nawab Sir Shahbas Khan, Bugti of Baluchi* 
stan i* 

Sir James George Scott ’ ^ 


Maharaja of Darbhanga 
Sir Thomas Higham 
Col. Sir Samuel Swinton Jacob 
Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 
Sir Herbert Thirkell White 
Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Franklin 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawc 
Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadliar Bao Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(senior Branch) 

Sardar Sir Ghaus Bakhsh, Baisani 
Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep 
Sir Pherozeshah Mcrwanji Mehta 
Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 
H. H. Baja of Sailana 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 
Bt.-Col. Sir James B. L. Macdonald 
Sri Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Tongsa Penlop of 
Bhutan 

Sir Fredric Styles Pbilpin Lely 
Li.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Gen. Sir Donald James Sim McLeod 
Ufa ha raj a of Balrampur 
Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 
Nawab of Paliasu 

Bajgarh li. H. Baja Sir Bane Singh Bahadur 

Sir Thomas Gordon Walker 

Sir Arthur Naylor Wollaston 

Sir Muhammad Aslam Khan 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab of Hyderabad 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George Olaf Boos-Keppcl 

li. H. Maharajadhiraja of Kishangarh 

Baja of Mahinudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 

Surg.-Gen. Sir (Jerald Romford 

Sir Richard Morris Dam.* 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 
Baja of Poonch 

Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Abdulla Khan, 
Alizai 

Prince Ghulam Muhammad Ali, Khan Bahadur 

Sir William Stevenson Meyer 

Sir Wilhelm Schlich 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Srallon 

Sir John David Bees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slado 
Sir John Benton 
Sir Frederick William Duke 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Baitt Cleveland 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Douglas Haig 
\\ivaraja of Mysore 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Herury Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
H. H. Maharajadhiraja of Charkhari State, 
Bundelklmnd 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

Sir Gangadhar Mahdo Chitnavis 

H. H. Nawab of Jaora State 

H. H. Raja of Sltamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji (Vankaner) 

Sir Bam Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael Filose 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Surg.-Gen. Sir Arthur Mudge Branfoot 
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Sir John Stanley 
Sir Saint-Hill Eardley-Wilmot 
Col. Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
Sir Francis Edward Spring 
Maharaja Sri Sir Vickrama Deo 
H. If. Maharaja of Sikkim 
Rana of Thalrai (Khajuragaon) 

Raja of Salempur 

H. If. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Maharawal of Partabgarh 

H. 11. Raja of Rajplpla 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Seth Kastirchand Daga 

II. If. Maharaja of Bijavvar State, Buiulelkhand 

Gen. Sir Mowbray Thomson 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Maj.-Gcn. Sir Francis Henry Rutherford 
^ Drummond 

II. If. Maharawal of Dungarpur 

Nawab Sir Bahrain Khan 

Sir Ifenry Alexander Kirk 

Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Chief of Jamkhandi 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macartney 

Sir Edward Douglas Maelagan 

Maj.-Gcn. Sir George John Younghusband 

Ex-Officio Companions (C. I. E.) 

The Earl of Cromer 
Sir Courtenay P. Ilbcrl 
Sir Theodore C. Hopo 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Richard Kaye Puckle 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Moore 
Gen. William Gordon 
Thomas Mitchell Gibbon 
George Smith 

Col. John H. Rivett-Carnae 

Lieut.-Col. The Hon. George Campbell Napier 

Roseoe Bocquet 

Banianji Jamasji Dastur 

Surg.-Major Daniel Robert Thompson 

Lieut.-Gen. James F. Tennant 

Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke 

Sir Charles James Lyall 

(diaries Edward Pitman 

llaja Sir Saurindra Mohan Tagor 

Richard Isaac Bruce 

Sir Stcuart Colvin Bayley 

Lieut.-Col. Charles William Owen 

Henry Lucius Dampier 

George Felton Mathew 

Khan Bahadur Pestanji Jchangir 

Ilony. Col. John Robertson 

Sir Henry Christopher Mance 

Honry George Keene 

Maj.-Genl Thomas Ross Church 

Thakur Blchu Singh 

John Faith full Fleet 

Rev. William Miller 

Benjamin Lewis Rice 

Col. Robert Parry Nisbet 

James Burgess 

Mortimer Sloper Howell 

Rai Bahadur Surat Chandra Das 

mi -Gen, Vjscount Downe 


Frederick Charles Kennedy 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Sir John W. Tyler, M.D. 

Lieut.-Gen. Augustus Le Messurler 

Lieut. Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 

Rai Mahta Punna Lalji 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick D. Raikcs 

William Wordsworth 

Henry Montagu Matthews 

Colonel John Stewart 

The Rt. IIon. Saiyid Ameer All 

William James Maitland 

Col. Charles Weymss Muir 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville Walton 

Major.-Gen. Charles Smith Maclean 

Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkeley 

Charles Ifenry Tavvnoy 

Henry Irwin 

Arthur II. Hildebrand 

Sir James L. Walker 

Surgn.-Maj. John Findlay 

Raynor Childo Barker 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Col. William Merrinmn, k.k. 

Gen. William Peroival Tomkins 

Berthold Ribbentrop 

Langton P. Walsh 

Jeremiah G. Horsfall 

Edmund Neel 

Major George L. Holford 

Maj.-Gen. Ji. If. E. Tucker 

James Edward O'Conor 

Col. Thomas Holbein Ilcndlev 

Ernest Octavius Walker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Mancherji Kavtisji Murzban, Khan Bi^iadur 

Frederick C. Daukea 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Voingdest re Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 
George Pringle Rose • 

Diwan Ganpat Rai 
Sir William Turner Thisclton-Dyer 
William JL Oldham 
Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marsh&l 
Edward Horace Man»* € 

Commdr. Alexander Campbell 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din, Nawab-i-Am 
Col. David D. Cunningham, M.t,. 

Bertram S. Carey 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 

Paul Gregory Melitus 

Col. Ernest H. Fenn 

Lt.-Col. Sir lliehard Carnac Tempi! 

Edward C. S. George 

Robert W. E. If. Vincent 

Lt.-Col. J.Cfanners S^dth 

John Stuart Donald 

Col. Frank Wiliam Chatterton 

Graham Anderson 

Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

FazuKbhal Visram 

Col. H. 8. Jarett 

Col. H. B. Sanderson 

Arthur C. Hankin 

Adam G. Tytler 

Charles^. Buckland 

Alexander B. Patterson, 

Harry A. AcwArth f 
Col. C. A. Porteous * 

Col. C. T. Lane 

Sir SteyningW. Edgerlcy 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, Kb&p Bahadur 
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Col. W. R. Yeilding 
Henry J. Stanyon 
Sir Patrick Playfair 
Frederick John Johnstone 
Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh 
Frank Henry Cook 
Francis Erskine Dempster 
Col. John Shakcspcar u 

Lieut.-Col. James John Macleod 
Capt. Norman Franks 
Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 
Maharaj Uajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Naoroji Pcstonji Vakil 
Col. Russell Richard Pul ford 
Col. Algernon George Arnold Durand 
Frederick Shore Bullock 
Gen. Sir Beaachamp Duff 
Col. Robert Alexander Wauhope 
Edwin Darlington 
J. Stracl*n 

Dr. Waldemar M. ITaffkine 
Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf IToernle 
Rustamji Dhanjibhai Mehta 
Charles Godolpliin William Hastings 
Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 
Col. John Charles F. Gordon 
Charles Stewart Crolc 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Duncan James Mncpherson 
John Campbell Arbuthnotfc 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlylo 
Henry Cecil Ferard 
Liout.-C<^ John Ramsay 
Robert Batson Joyner 
Charles George Yalmer 
Lieut.-CoU Samuel John Thomson 
Lieut.-Cor Sir David Parkes Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fitzgerald MacCartic 
Ral Bahadur Sir JJipln Krishna Bose 
P. C. II. Snow * 

Ilony. Lieut.-Col. Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 
Major A. B. Minchin 
W. T. Van Someren 
Col. Charles Still o 
Col. H. K. McKay 
A. Izat 

Rai Bahadur Dhanpat Ral 
Lleut.-Col. W, R^Brownlng 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Holdsworth 
Jack Francis Necdhar. < 

Edalji Dinshah 
Robert Giles 

Viaijwanath ^atankar Madhava Rao 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
James Sykes Gamble 
Sir George Wiftiam Forrest. 

Lieut.-Col. Frank Popham Young 
Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet ( 

Klian Bahadur Kazl Jalal-ud-dm, Akhundzada, 
of Kandahar 

John Sturock j 

John Stuart Beresford 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 

Edward Louis Cappel 

Sir LancclotkHare 

George Moss^Harriott 

Frederick George Brunton Trevor 

Rai Bahadur Kalika DaJ Datta 3 

Diwan Bahadur^. Rajandna Mudaliyar 

Sir Walter Charles Hughes 

Col. Sydney Long Jacob 

Edmund Penny 0 

n 


Henry Marsh 

Col. Aimer Martin Crofts 

Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 

Rai Bahadur Kailash Chandra Bose 

Henry Felix Hertz 

Courtenay Walter Bennett 

H. II. Raja Sir Bhurc Singli 

Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Goodrklge 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Peilc 

Bertram Prior Standcn 

Henry Alexander Sim 

Lieut.-Col. Sir James Robert Dunlop-Smith 

Lt.-Col. John Crimmin 

Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 

Fardunji Kuvarji Tarapur’vala 

Babu Kali Nath Mitter 

Frederick William Latimer 

Sir William Jameson Soulshy 

Col. William John Bead Rainsford 

Col. Oswald Claude Radford 

Col. George Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff 

Lieut.-Col. Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

Sardar Mir Asaf Ali Khan 

Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

ilony. Capt. Vasin Khan 

Commander Gerald Edward Holland 

Sidney Preston 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Alexander Pedler 

Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Diwan Bahadur Kanchi Krishnaswami Rao 

Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 

Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Glmlette 

Arthur Henry Wallis 

Alexander Johnstone Dunlop 

George Herbert Dacres Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Fleetwood Pinhey 

Rai Bahadur Nanak Chand 

Sir Spencer JIarcourt Butler 

Major Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Houy. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

lion. Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Marshall Reid 

Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdeo Parshad 
Stuart M it ford Fraser 
John Gordon Lorimcr 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Lionel Showers 
Maj.-Gcn. Francis Edward Archibald Chamier 
Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 
Ral Bahadur Sir Pratul Chandar Chatterjl 
Frederick Gurr Maclean 
Walter Bernard de Win ton 
i,Algernon Elliott 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kcmball 
Sir Herbert William Cameron Carnduff 
Lleur.-Col. John Hodding 
Edward Giles 
Havilland Lc Mcsurler 
Robert Nathan 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Arthur Hill 

Douglas Donald 

Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mehtar Shuja-ul-Mulk, of Chitral 

Mir Mubammed Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza. 

Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Sir William Dickson Cruickshanfc 

Thomas Jewejl Bennett 


3 
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Henry Wenden 
Charles Henry Wilson 

Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Lai, Diwan of 
Kishangarh 

Robert- Herrlot Henderson 

Kun Kyi, Sawbwa of Mong Nal 

Mir Mehrulla Khan, Raisani 

Nawab Fateh All Khan, Kazilbash 

Faridoonji Jamshedji 

Charles Ilenry West 

John Pollen 

Charles Brown 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Charles James Keene 

Lieut.-Col. Havelock Hudson 

Lieut.-Col. Aithur IVArcy Gordon Bannerman 

Rai Bahadur Gunga Ram 

Gopal Krishna Gokliale 

Robert Douglas Hart' 

William Bell 

Claude Hamilton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Scamaiulor Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
James Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
Madhu Sudhan Das 
George James Perram 
Raja of Kila Partabgaih 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
William Nlnnis Porter 
Stephen Finney 
Edward Waller Stoney 
Alexander Monro 
Walter Ifome 
C. W. Waddington 
Raja Rampal Singh of Kori Sndhuli 
Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
John Claude White 
Major W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Bird 
David Bayne Horn 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Brooke Rawlinson 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonnell 
Captain George Wilson 
Commdr. Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harrison Moreland 
Edward Sncado Boyd Stevenson 
Plrajirao Barm Saheb Ghatgc 
Sardar Jallab Khan 
Henry Robert Conway Dobbs 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur 
Surg.-Gen. William Richard Browne 
Montaguo de Pomeroy Webb 
Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Lionel Maling Wynch 
Arthur William Uglow Pope 
Nioholas Dodd Bcatson-Bell 
George Frederick William Thibaut 
Col. William Arthur Watson 
Major Alain Charticr de Lotbiniero Joly do 
Lotblniere 

Major Arthur Francis Ferguson-Davie 
Major Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Brig.-Gen. Sir Rolls Estouteville Gri ms tone 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Lieut.-CoL Harry Davis Watson 
Hon. Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 


Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. William John Daniell Dundee 

Brian Egcrton 

Hony. Capt. Malik Umar Ha^at Khan, Tiwana 
of lvalra 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Pandit Sundar Lai 
Edward Albert Gait ^ 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 

Edward Anthony Doran 

Col. Ilenry Thomas Pease 

Lieut.-Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Lc Grand Jacob 

John Bolster 

John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 
Shiimant Anand Rao Gaekwar 
Thomas Henry Stillingflect Biddulph 
Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Croolce- 
Lawless 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander John Maunscl Mac- 
Lauglditi 

George Claudius Bores ford Sterling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Major David Melville Babington 
Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 
Samuel Digby 

Pazhamarncii Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswamy 
Aiyar 

Francis Guy Selby 

Brig.-Gen. William Biddell Birdwood 
William Heibert Dobbie 
Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Sao Mawng, k.k.m., Sawbwa of tl n Shan State 
of Yawnge Hw t e 

Lieut.-Col. John'Norman MacLeod 
Sir Arthur Mitford Ker M , 

Real-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett- 
Ralph Buller Tlughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Brand* Frederic Perry 
Lt.-Col. Francis Granville Bcville 
Rai Sahib Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrev 
Major Denys Brooke Blakeway 
| Khan Bahadur Sahiuzada Abdul Qalyum 
Khan 

Maung Ba Tu 

Col. Ernest- William Stuart King Maconchy 

William Maxwell 

William Ellis Jardine 

Tliomas Corby Wilson 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred llorsford Bingley 

Sir Frederick lx>ch Halliday 

Lt.-Col. Charles Thorp Jessop 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Spencer 

Charles Ernest Low 

Lieut.-Col. Keith xJavid Erskine 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

William jKing-Wood 

Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Hkun Lai, Sawbwa of Laihka 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Raja Ram Singh ol Rampura 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala ChafK *r 

Maulvi Rahim Baksh 

Munahi Aziz-ud-din 

Nilambar Mukharji 

Alfred Thomas Whittle 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

Godfrey Butle^ Hunter Fekl 

John Newiands 
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Col. James Henry Ellas Beer 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Robert Neil Campbell * 

Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Major Stuart George Knox 
Capt. Cecil Godfrey Rawling 
Edgar Thurston 

Diwan Bahadur Seth Kastur Chand Daga 
Rai Natfchi Mai Bahadur of £hurja 
Rai Bahadur Buta Singh 
James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 
Henry Wheeler 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Col. Wilfred Malleson 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
Nrittya Goial Basu 
James Macdonald Law 
William Lochiel Berkeley Soutcr 
Prabasjpnkar Pattani 
Joseph John Mullaly 
William Didsbury Sheppard 
Col. Roderick Macrae 
Lieut.-Col. Victor Reginald Brooke 
Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Tanjorc Madava Rao Ananda Rao 
John Hubert Marshall 
William Arthur Johns 
Charles Michie Smith 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 
John Barry Wood 
Lt.-Coi. George Grant Brown 
Col. Ralnh Champneys Broome 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. Gdfcge Frederick Chenevix-Trcnch 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbqjl 
Andrew fligoe Barnard 
James Adolpus Guide# 

John Paul Warbarton 
James William D<#jglas Johnstone 
Fakir Sayad Iftakhar-ud-din ' 

James Herbert Scabrooke 
Walty: Culley Madge 
Lieut.-Col. WallaeoiChristopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott o 0 

Major Edward^harles Bayley 
Rai Bahadur Lala Shoo Prasad 
Frederick Willi#m Johnstone 
Maj. Arthur Louis Bickford 
Edward Gclson Gregion 
Elian Bahadur Mian Rahitn Shall, lvaka ivhel 
William Malcolm Hailey 
CcL Bcnjai#in William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith % * 

Major Francb Beville Pddcaux j 

Major Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Charles MacTaggart 

Nawab Mirza M&hpG Husain 

Rai Kishan Sah Bahadur j 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

LieutAcoI. Leonard Rogers 

Nawab Abdul Majid 

Ludovlc Charles Porter 

Henry S1 ot£> * o 

Arthur Veils , , 

Mahamahopadya Kara Prasad Shasti . 

Lt.-Col. Allen McConaghey 
Nawab Kalsar Khan, Chief of the Magassi 
Tribe 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Rai ,> 


Robert Charles Francys Voikers 
Henry Hubert Hayden 
Alexander Muirhcad 
The Maharaj of Sikkim 
Lieut.-Col. Edulji Palauji Frenchman 
Alexander Emanuel English 
George Frederick Arnold 
Maung Myat Tun Aung 
George Cunningham Buchanan 
William Rucker Stikeman 
Edward Robert ICaye Blenkinsop 
George Sanky Hart 

Nawab Muhammad Salamullah Khan Baliadur 
Jagirdar of DcuJghat * 

John Henry Kerr 
Lieut.-Col. George Henry Evans 
Major Henry Burden 
Maharaja Raghunath Singh, of Dhasuk 
George William Kuchlcr 
John Chest Cumming 
Rev. John Anderson Graham 
Francis Hugh Stewart 
Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Mancckjcc Byramjee Dadabhoy 
Hugh Murray 

Sawai Liao Raja Raghunath Rao Dinkar 
(Gwalior) 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Capt. Kudolf Shakespeare Edward Xrower Hogg 

Major Ernest Douglas Money 

Major Hugh Roderick Stockley 

Mokshagundam Visvesvarayu 

Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 

Jaghirdar Desraj Crs 

Major Armine Biereton Dew 

Rai Sahib Diwan Amar Nath (Kashmir) 

Lieut.-Col. James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Jmpey 

Raja of Kothi 

Col. Alexander William Macrae 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Albion Rajkumar Bancrji 
Major Frederick Fcnn Elwes 
Col. William Burgess Wright 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Sardar Shamshcr Singh, of lire Jind State 
Baba Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 
Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Major William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 
Major John Glennie Grcig 
Sardar Naoroji Pudamoji , 

Vala Laksman Meram Chief of Xhana-Devll 
Claude Alexander Barron 
Leonard William Reynolds 
Major Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Major Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Capt. John Mackenzie 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Major John Lawrence William ffrench-Mullen 
Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Richard Hamilton Campbell 
Rao Bahadur Bangalore Pcrumal Annaswami 
Mudaliar 

Sidney Kilner Lcvett-Yeats 
Frederick George Wlglcy 
Prafulla Chandra Ray 
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Col. Francis Raymond 
Col. Michael Joseph Tighe 
Lieut.-Col. William Bernard James 
Major Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
Edward Denison Ross 
John Hugh Cox 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hasan Khan 

Major Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

David Wann Aikman 

Ilai Baliadur Pandit. Hari Kishan Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Wodchouse 

Col. Richard Henry Ewart 

Col. Maitland Cowper 

Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Rana Him Singh of Dhami 

Alexander Blake Shakcspear 

John Hope Simpson 

Major Hugh Stewart 

Major William Glen Liston 

Lieut.-Col. Edwin Henry dc Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Col. Robert William Bayard Dunlop 

Lieut.-Col. Walter James Buchanan 

Hrishi Kesh Laha 

Nailini Kesh Laha 

Nalini Bhusan Gupta 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 

Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgato 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Capt.. Herbert dc Lisle Pollard-Lowsley 

Major William Wilfrid Bickford 

Lieut.-Col. John George Knowles 

Major George Dodd 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfeild 

Major Cecil Kaye 

William Foster 

Lt.-Col. Appaji Rao Ankkar 

W. H. Arden-Wood 

Sardar Arur Singh 

W. C. Ashmore 

Major Blaeklmm 

P. R. Cadell 

Capt. W. L. Campbell 

Major G. S. Crawford 

W. C. M. Dundas 

Lt.-Col. V. N. Hick ley 

H. F. Howard 

J. H. Lace 

L. Mercer 

Bhupendia Nath Mitra 
A. P. Muddiman 
J. R. Pearson 
Sheo Shankar Sahay 
H. L. Stephenson 
Major M. B. St. John 
J. H. Stone 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 
Major G. K. Walker 
C. C. Watson 

Officers of the Order. 

Se6relary t Lieut.-Col. Sir A. H. McMahon 
JR egitlrar, Col. Sir Douglas Dawson 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of-India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire; It con¬ 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 


conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the royal cipher in jewels within an oval, 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 
Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 

Ladies cJ the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 
II. M. Queen Alexandra 
H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal 
H. R. H. the Trincess Victoria 
li. R. H. the Princess Christian of Schelcswig- 
Holstein 

H. R. II. the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll) 

H. R. H. Princess Henry of Battonberg 
11. 1. and R. II. the Dowager Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
H. It. H. the Duchess of Connaught 
II. It. II. the Duchess of Albany 
H. It. H. the Duchess of Cumberland 
If. lt.lf the Princess Frcderlcka Baroness of 
von Pawel-ltammingen 

II. R. H. the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklcnburg-St relit z 

If. R. If. the Princess Ferdinand of Roumania. 
H. 1. and It. If. the Grand Duchess Cyril of 
Russia 

II. It. If. the Hereditary Princess of Hohcnlohe- 
Langcnburg 

H. It. H. the Crown Princess of Swedcy 
H. It. If. the Princess Patricia of Connaught 
H. R. If. the Princess Victoria Elizabeth 
Augustine Charlotte, Hereditary Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen * 

H. If. the Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein 

H. Jf. the Princess Marie-f oiiise of Schleswig- 
HolsteiiH 
Baroness Kinloss 
Dowager Countess of Mayo 
Mrs. Charles Coates v 

Lady Jane Emma CncHoti 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Lawrence 
Lady Temple Cr 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Lady Grant Duff 

Dowager Marchioness of tmfferin and Ava 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West * 

Baroness lteay ( 

11. H. Maharani of Cooch Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
Baroness Harris 
H. II. Maharani of Gwalior 
n Constance Mary Baroness Wcnlock 
' H. H. MaharanhBahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 
H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 
H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 
Lady Weorgc Hamilton 
H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northcote 
Nora Henrietta, Gountess Roberts 
Amelia Maria, Lady White ^ to 
Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart • 

Baroness Ampthlll f 
Countess of Mirlto 
Baroness Hardinge of Penshurst 
Marchioness of Crewe 
H. H. Begum of Bhopal* 

H. H. Maharani Shri Nundkanvarba 
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THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended in IgOl and 1912—being as 
follows:—“ Who reas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex¬ 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration ” The decoration is styled 
" The Kaisar-i-IIind Medal for Public Ser¬ 
vice in •India ” and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco¬ 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kalsar-i-IIind for Public Service 
in Indiait is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Adamjl Pirbhal, Sir 
Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Allnut, The ltev. Samuel Scott 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
AmpthillrMargaret, Baroness 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Bahram Khan, Mehtarjao, of Kanti 
Barber,B^jamin Russell 
Barnes, Major Ernest • 

Barton, Edward Golding 

Beaty, Francis Moniagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Benson, Lady 

Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred 

Bonig, Max Carl Christian » 

Booth-Tucker Frederick St. George dc Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bose, Dr. Kailasl* Chandra 
Bramley, Percy Brooke 

Bray, General DcnysL DeSauraarez, in Balu¬ 
chistan 

Broaaway, Alexander 
Brunton, Jaimes Forest 
Butitianan, Rev. John 
Bum, Richard 

Burnett, Gencml Sir Charles John 
Calnan, Denis • 

Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Neil 
Campion, John Montriou • 

Chandra, Rai Bahadur Hari Mohan 
Chatterton, Alfred w 
Chaudhuri, Babu Sarat Chandra Rai 
Chinai, Ardeshir Dinsliaji 
Chitnavis, Slftnkar Madho 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Cooke, Majo#-general Thomas Arthur 

Cousens, Herty 

Cowasjee, Merwanjee 

Cox, Arthifr Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Banc, Lady 

Barbhanga, Maharaja of 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 


Dawson, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
delvostka, The Revd. Mother Marie 
deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Dewas (Junior Branch), Raja of 
Douglas, James 

Dyal Singh, Sardar Man, Sardar Bahadur 

DuBern, James Emile 

Dyson, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Edward 

Earle, The llon’ble Sir Arehdalc 

Egerton, William 

Ewing, Tiio Rev. Dr. J. C. R. 

Firths, Mrs. E. J. (with Gold Bar) 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Glazcbrook, N. S. 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Major Henry William 
Guilford, The Rev. E. 

Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwytiler, Major Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hall, Jlarold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Harvest, Major Herbert deVerc 

Hardinge, Winifred Selina 

Hiekic, Edward George 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 

Hill, Rowland 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 

Home, Walter 

Howard, Mrs. Gabriellc Louise Caroline 
Hume, The Rev. 11. A. 

Humphreys, Robert 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchinson, Captain William Gordon 
Hutwa, Idle Maharani Jnan Manjari ICuori of 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusuf 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Jacob, Colonel Sir Samuel Swinton 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jankibai 

Joshi, Ram Bhaun Meghasham, Rao Bahadur 
Jwala Parshad, Pandit 
King, Mrs. D. 

Kirkpatrick, Clarence 
Klopsch, Dr. Louis 
Ko, Taw Hein 

Kothari, The Hon'ble Mr. Jehangir Hormusjl 
Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlctt 
Lindsay, D’Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Harrington Verney 
^uck, Wilfred Henry 
Lyall, Frank Frederick 
Lyon#, Colonel Robert William Steele 
Maclean, Sir Francis William 
Macwatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhava Rao, Vlshwanath Pattankar 
Madhavan Nair, M. R. Rv. T. Avergal 
Mahdi Husain, Nawab Mlrza 
Malabari, Behramji Mehrvanjl 
Malegaon, Raje of _ 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 
Manning, Miss E. A. 

Mary of St. Paula, Rev. Mother 
Maves, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
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McCloghry, Colonel James 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Mir Abdulali, Sardar 
Mitra, Dr. A. 

Morgan, George 

Morrison, Honorary Captain James 

Mudliar, Sardar Coopuswamy Vizianagram 

Muhammad Aziz Mirza, Maulvi 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady ThGr6so 

Murray, George Ramsay 

Naidu, Mrs. Surojini 

Nanak Chand 

Nariman, Dr. Tcmulji Bhikaji 

Neve, Dr. Arthur 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, William Florey 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William. 

O'Meara, Major Eugene John 

O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oswell, G. D. 

Pandit, Sitaram Narayan 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambier 

Poynder, Lieutenant-Colonel John Leopold 

Ravi Varma, Koil Tamburan 

Reid, Frederick David 

Reynolds, Leonard William 

Rondy, The Very Rev. The Abbe Noel 

Rost, Major Ernest Reinhold 

Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harcndra Lai 

Roy, Rao Jogendra Narayan 

Sailana, Raja of 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir David 

Sowell, The Rev. J.D.W., S.J. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sharp, Henry 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Shore, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Alban G re vis 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Singh, Raja Ivamaleshwarl Pershad 
SInna, Pumendra Narayan 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Lioutenant-Coloncl Henry 
Sorabjl, Miss Cornelia 
Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Sri Ram 
Stance, Robert 

8tark, John Theodore Roebuck 
Stewart, Robert Barton 
Subramanyam 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Talatl, Edalii Dorabji 
Tarvadi, Lalsliankar Umiashankar 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thomas, The Rev. Stephen Sylvester 
Thu, Maung Re Gyaw 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Turner, Dr. John Andrew 
Tyndaie-Blscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
Tyrrell, Captain Jasper Robert Joly 
Vaughan, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Charles 
Stcelke 

Venk&tarama Krlshnaswaml Alyar 
Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 


Wake, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward St. Aubyn 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walsh, John t 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Ward, Major Ellacott Lcamon 
Wheeler, The Rev. Edward Montague 
Whitton, The Rev f J>a\ id 
Wilkins, Lieutenant-Colonel James Sutherland 
Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Colonel Edmund 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 
Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Roberts 
Young, The Rev. John, Cameron 
Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Francis 
Edward , 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Fattali, Moulvi Saiyed . 

Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Kadar 

Abdul Majid Khan, Colonel Muhammad 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdul Rahman, Mahommcd 
Abdul Rahim 

Abdur Razzak Ivhan, Subadar 

Adavani, Motiram Showkiram 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 

All Shabash, Shaikh 

Anmr Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Anderson, Andrew ‘ 

Andrew, The Rev. Adam v* 

Anscomb. Major Allen Mellers 
Arte, Hari Narayan * 

Ask with, Miss Anne Jane 
Augustin, The Rev. Father. 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib JV^jr 
Aziz-Ul-K .isan, Mufti 
Badri Parsliad 
Bahmanji Mancharji 
Baker, Captain Thomas 
Balwant Singh, Sardar,,Sahib 
Banerji, Professor Jamini Natli 
Hanks, Dr. Charles 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadasliiva Krjshna 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Bnrtholomeusz, Lieutenant-Colonel Mathew 
Lorenz 

Bay ley, Major Edward Charles 
Rpatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd 
Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Fridun * J 

Beville, Lieutehant-Colonel Francis Granville 
Bhajan L%1 

Bhate. Pandit BalkriMana Govlnd 
Bliide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bisheshwar Nrf?h, Lala 
Biswas, £abu Anonda Mohan 
Blackham, Major Robert James 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blake, The Rev. William Henry 
Bland, Miss Sophia 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster^ Miss Anna ,x ,„ 

Bonnar, The Rev. William 
Borrah, Babu Bolinam^an 
Bowen, Griffith 
Brahamanand, Pundit 
Branchj Miss E. 

Brander, M*3. Isabel 

Bremner, Major Arthur Grant 7. 
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Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Burt, Bryce Chudleiglit 
Cain, Mrs. Sarah • 

Campbell, The Rev. Andrew 

Campbell, Miss lvatc 

Campbell. Miss Susan 

Campbell, The Rev. Thoma^ Vincent 

Cardoz, Diogo 

Carr, M|ss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Catherine, Sister 

CatteU, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, Babu Gopal Chandia 

'Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chandler, Xhc Rev. John Scudder 

‘Chatterji, The Rev. K.o. 

Chliote Lai, Pandit 
ChitalegGaneah Krishna 
Choksi, T)osabhoy Ardcshar 
Chye, Leong 
Clancey, John Charles 

Clerkc, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Miss Alice 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Cumming, James William Nicol 

Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 

Cutting, Rev. William 

Dada, Bapu Rao 

Balrymnle-Hay, Charles Vernon 

Das, Ram, Lala 

Das, Mathuraj«Lala 

Das, Niranjan 

Datta, Df. Dina Nath Pritha 
Dawe, Miss Ellen # 

Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deb, Raja Binaya^Crlshna 
Deogl, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
deKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
Desmond, Sergeant J." 

Dewes, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Joscpli 
Dhanpatrai, Sardar Bahadur 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dip Singh, Lieutenant. 

Douglas, The R<*\ John 
Dun, Maung No 
Dundas, Charles Lawyncc 
Duidop, Alexander Johnstone 
Durj&n Singh, Tliakur 
Eaclesome, George 

Edfell, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Emanuel, Mrs. • 

Evans, The Rfrv. Jolm Corcdig 

Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 

Farzand-i-Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazi 

Fereynet, The Rev. father Etienne 

Ffrench, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 

Fletcher, Miss 

Formally The Rev. Henry 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane 

Fraser, WiRRli 

Gajanand, R%ghunath 

Garthwai^, Liston , 

George, Miss Jes#ie Eleanor 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goenka, Baijnath 
Goodbody, Mrs. 


Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhikar 

Grant, Major John Weymis 

Grant, Mrs., nee Miss Lilian Blong 

Gray, Commissary William David 

Greany, Peter Mawo 

Greenfield, Miss R. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulzad, Mackcrtisli 
Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Ragliunatli 
Gyi, Ma Ma 
liaiyati Iuabh Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Hart, Miss Louisa 
Harvey, Miss Rose 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabella 
Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
ITcmlerson, Miss Agnes 
Henderson, Mrs. Alice Robert 
Hewlett, Miss I. 

Hewlett, Miss Sarah Sccunda 
Higby, Miss Sarah J. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 

Hira Singh, Chaudhari 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick liopcr 

lloldcii, Major llyla Napier 

Holland, Dr. Henry Tristram 

Hughes, Thomas Onslow 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

ihsan Ali 

Jainath, Pandit 

Joglekar, Rao Sahib Ganesh Venkatesh 
Johnson, Augustus Frederick 
Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joss, Miss F. 

Joti Prasad, Lala 
Judd, C. R. 

Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 

Kanow, Yasuf 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 

Karaudikar, Azam Vislmantli Janardan 

Karvc, Dhando Iveshav 

Kastur Chand Daga, Seth, Sir. 

Kelavkar, Miss Kvishnabai 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Ker, Thomas 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
King, Robert Stewart 

Knight., Honorary Captain Richard Francis 
Knollys, Major Robert Walter Edmond 
KnoJf, Major Robert Welland 
Ko, U. 

Kothewula, Muila Yusuf Ali 
Kreyer, Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Kugler, Miss Sarah Anna 
Kyaw, Maung 
Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Lawrence, Henry Stavdcy 
Leslie-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Lobo, Honorary Captain Julius Augustus 
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Locke, Robert Henry 
Lohr, Julius 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Lund, George 
MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, Major John Norman 
Mackellar, Dr. Margaret 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macphail, Miss Alexandria Matilda 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Mahadcvi, Srlmati 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Mahtab-ud-din 
Mai Thai Bai 

Maitra, I3abu Bliuban Mohan 
Maracan, Esmail lvadir 
Margoschis, The Rev A. 

Marie, Sister 

Mary, of St. Vincent, Sister 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McCready, David Alfred 
McGregor, Duncan 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra, Rajeswar 
Mitter, Mrs. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslovc 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
Mount, Lieutenant Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 
Mubarak All, Muhammad 
Mudaliar, Areot Maigandadeva 
Mudalij Valappakkam Daivasigomonl Than- 
davaroyan 

Mudaliar, Bangalore rcrumal Annas wand 
Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-Ul-Ulama, Khan 
Bahadur 

Muller, The Rev. Father Augustus 

Muiler, Osvald Valdemar 

Mulye, Krishna Rao 

Murli Dhar 

Myat, Maung litoon 

Nabi fiaksli 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narayana Aiyar, Piclnt Aiyar 

Narayan Pershad, Babu 

Nariman, Lieutenant-Colonel Kaikhasro 
Sorabjl 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manckji Kharsedji 
Narpat Singh, Babu 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza »t 

Nathu Mall, Lala 

Nawaz Khan, Usman 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

O'Brien, Major Edward 

O’Conor, Brian Edward 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Captain Robert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Pal, Babu Baroda Sundar 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna 


Parbati Bai, Mussammat 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Tarsons, Richard 
Parsons, Ronald 
Parsons, W. 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 

Patel, Jeona 

Pathak, Vithal Narayan 

Pattack, Ram Sahai 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Perroy, Rev. Father 

Pennell (nee Sorabji), Mrs. Alice Maude 

Peters, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Thomas 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret * 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Plowdcn, Major Trevor Chichele 

Po O, Maung 

Po Tok, Maung 

Pribhdas Shcvakram 

Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Pursliotamdas Thakurdas 

Pyo, Maung Tot 

Raikes, Mrs. Alice 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 

Ram, Mr. Bhagat 

Ramchandra, Daji 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Ram Singh M.v.o. 

Ranadc, Mrs. Ramabal 

Ranjit Singh 

ltattansi Mulji 

Ray, Harcndra Nath 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Raza Ali Khan, Sardar 

Robarts, Captain diaries Stuart Hamilton 

Robinson, James 

Robinsor, Lieutenant-Colonel William Henr; 

Banner 

Roc, Lieutenant-Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Roslian Lai, Lala 
Rukmabai, Dr. 

Rustomji Faridoonji 
Sahan Ram Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonath 
Sala-ud-J)in, Shaikh 
Salkicld, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudco Mahadeo 

Samuels, Joseph 

Sarkar, Babu Nolin Behari 

Sarkar, Babu-Parbati Charan 

Schultze, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

ScotlandpLieutenanC-ColoncI David Wilson 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 

Shah, Mohamad Kamal, Saiyid 

Shall, Mohammad Nawaz 

Sh^jnnath 

Sheorc, Raghunath Bai want 
Shepherd, The Rev. Ames 
She well Major Arthur Poole w 

Shin do. The Rev. Kesari Prasad 
Shyani Rikli, Raja Francis Xa^6T 
Shyam Sunder Lall ° 

Simcox Arthur Henr: Addenbrooko 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins , ° 

Simon, Sister M. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, ApK Dhul 
Singh, Babu Hamath, 
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Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Raja Bahadur, Padmanand 

Singh, Babu Ramdhaii 

Singh, Sitla Baksli 

Singh, Santokh, ICunni 

Singh, Subadar, Slier 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick William Ambcry 
Smith, Mrs. Henry * 

Soghra, Bibi 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sri Ram ICunwar, Thakurain 
Startc, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Majfcr Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

St. Josejii, J. D. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Surcbhan Janji 

Swiinson, Miss Florence 

Taleyarkhan, Mr. Manckshah Cawasha 


Talib Mehdi Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramehandra 
Tarapurwalla, Fardunji Kuvarji 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 
Theobald, Miss 
Timothy, Samuel 
Thompson, R. C. 

Tok, Mating, Ba 

Thorn, Miss Bertha 

Tomkins, Lionel Jan ton 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Umod Ali 

Valavalkar, P. Raburao 
Visvesvaraya, Mokshagundam 
Wajid Hosain, Say id 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Wanless, J)r. William James 
Weir, Henry 

Wild man, Miss Elizabeth Ennic 
Wiseman, Honorary Captain Charles, Sheriffe 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Yerbury, Miss J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahur-ul-Husain, Muhammad 


INDIAN NAMES AND TITLES, 


There is a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made all the more difficult inasmuch as 
there is a difference of nomenclature between 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
titles arc hereditary and represent ruling chiefs 
or those nominally sucli (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them¬ 
selves soma 200 are known); others are personal 
honours conferred on ii^ividuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary. Yet q^ain, there arc numerous 
complimentary titles, or specification*of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothing whatever to do with 
the titles. Amir, Khan, Mir, Sultan, Sri, Ac., 
arc confusingly us d as both titles and names. 

The order of Fank is thus given by Sir R. 
Lethbridge in “ The Golden Book of India.” 

Hindu —Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 
Bahadur, Raja, ltai Bahadur, llai Saheb, 
llai. o 

Mohammedan —Nizam, Nawab Bahadur 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, Khan Saheb’ 
Khan. • o a 

Parsis and Bene-Israelites —Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. O 

Afsur —a corruption #f the English “ officer.” 
Ahluwalia —name of a princely family rclidcnt 
at th^ village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 
Akhundzada~*-mn of a Head Officer. 

Alijah (Sindhi)-—of exalted rank. 

Ali Raja —SegT\ing (Laccadives). • 

Amir (corruptly Emir)—% Mohammedan Chief; 

often aldb a personal n^me. 

Asaf —a Minister. 

Baba— lit. ” father; ” • a respectful ” Mr.; *’ 
Irish ” Your Honour.” 9 


Babu —strictly a 5th or still younger soil of a 
Raja, but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address ^Esquire. There arc, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons arc known 
respectively as—1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 
3rd, Tliakur; 4th, Lai; 5th, Babu. 

Bahadur —lit. “ brave ” or ” warrior : ” a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed¬ 
ans, often bestowed by Government; added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bakhshi —a revenue officer or magistrate. 

Begum or Begam —the feminine of " Nawab,* 
combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab Begum.” 

Besar —apparently a large land-owner. 

Bhonsle —name of a Maratlia dynasty. 

Bfuq) —title of the ruler of Gooch Bchar. 

Bhugti —name of a Baluch tribe. 

Chhatrapati —one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 

Dada —-lit. ” grandfather ” (paternal); any 

venerable person. 

Daula and Daulat —State ; also one in office. 

if)eb —a Brahminical priestly title ; taken from 
the name of a divinity. 

Dhirclj —“ Lord of the Lands : ” added to 
” Raja ” Ac., it means ” paramount.” 

Diwan —a Vizier or other First Minister to a 
native Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ” Sardar,” under 
which see other equivalents. The term is 
also used of a Council of State, 

Elaya Raja —title given to the heir of the Maha¬ 
raja of Travancore. 

Farzand (with defining words added)— "favou¬ 
rite ” or ” beloved.’* 

Fateh —" victory.” 
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Chronicle of the year 1913. 

JANUARY. 


1st.—The New Year’s Honours List was 
published. There were created ono G.C.I.E, 
(Nawab of Tonk); two K.C.l.E. (Sir George 
Barclay and General Sir James Wilcocks) and 
seven C.S.I.; ono G.C.I.E. (Raja Bahadur of 
Pudukottai); five K.C.l.E., 24 C.I.E.; 8 

Knights, one Baronet (Sir Chinubhai Madhavlal 
of Ahmedabad.) 

The Delhi Police offered Rs. 50,000 for the 
arrest of the bomb-thrower in the outrage 
against the Viceroy at the Delhi State Entry 
on Dec. 23. 

2nd—Home Now Year’s Honours List re¬ 
ported in India. Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
Governor of Bombay, was created a Peer (Lord 
Sydenham). 

3rd.—Miss Marie Hall gave, in Bombay Town 
Hall, the first of a series of violin recitals in 
India. 

Details published of the initial construction 
work in connection with the great project for 
improving the Bombay water-supply by dupli¬ 
cating the aqueduct from Tansa Lake. 

4th.—First meeting after new elections of 
the Punjab and Madras Legislative Councils. 
Resolutions were passed condemning the Delhi 
outrago. 

The announcement was published that the 
Government of India would suspend sales of 
certified opium until a clearance of the accu¬ 
mulated stocks in China could be affected. 

Appointment gazetted of Mr. Meikle as first 
Government Actuary to be appointed under 
new Life Assurance Companies Act. 

6th.—First meeting after new elections of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. The Hon. 
Sir P. M. Mehta expressed the Council’s con¬ 
gratulations to H. E. the Governor upon his 
elevation to the Peerage. The Bill to amend 
tho Bombay Land Revenue Act of 1879, the 
Khoti Settlement Act of 1880 and the Gujarat 
Talukdars’ Act of 1888 and to repeal the Bombay 
Record and Rights Act of 1903 was read a first 
timo. 

7th.—A crowded public meeting presided 
over by H. E. the Governor was held at the 
Bombay Town Hall and resolutions passed 
expressing abhorrence of the attempt on the 
lives of Their Excellencies tho Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge at Delhi; thankfulness for their 
escape and admiration for the courage they 
displayed. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council Bills toi 
amend the Bombay District Police Act, to 
amend the Court of Wards Act and further to 
amend the Bombay Port Trust Act were read 
a first time. 

8tta.—The Royal Commission to enquire Into 
Indian Public Services commenced their sittings 
in Madras. Lord Islington, the Chairman, 
explained in a speech the course of proceedings 
contemplated. 

10th.—The appointment of Lord Willlngdon 
to be Governor of Bombay was announced. 

13th.—Lieut. Clark, i.s.m.s., and Mrs. Ful¬ 
ham were committed for trial at Agra on the 
charge of murdering Mrs. Fulham’s Husband. 


15th.—Public meeting of +he ladies of Bombay 
to adopt an address to Lady Hardingc express¬ 
ing horror at the attempt upon tho lives of 
Their Excellencies at Delhi and high apprecia¬ 
tion of the unfaltering courage shown by Her 
Excellency in the uerrible ordeal. Lady Syden¬ 
ham presided and announced a scheme for 
meetings of ladies throughout India in associa¬ 
tion with a general movement to sign the 
address. 

20th.—H. E. the Governor of Bombay arrived 
at Karachi at the commencement of a tour in 
Sind. 

First meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. The Hon. Mr. Surrcndranath Baner- 
jec moved a resolition expressing horror and 
detestation at the Delhi outrage against the 
Viceroy. n 

21st.—The Naval Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph in ail arl icle headed “ India and Naval 
Defence ’’ referred to discussions between tho 
India Office and the Indian Government re¬ 
garding a suggested Indian contribution to the 
Royal Navy and urged that such a contribution 
should be made. 

24th.—Public Services Commission commenced 
its sittings in Calcutta. 

26tli.—The Government of Bombay issued 
a resolution approving the establishment of a 
permanent famine fund for the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and the institution of a permanent com¬ 
mittee to administer it. 

The Bombry University Senate carried a 
resolution abolishing tho Previous Examination. 

27th.—The Imperial ''./legislative Council met 
for the first time after the new elections. H. E. 
the Viceroy presided, thifif making his first 
public appearance since the attempt on his life 
on Dec. 23. Lady Hardinge occupied a seat 
In the Council Chamber. His Excellency made 
a notable speech in reference to the outrage. 
He declared that he 7 would pursue without 
deviating one hair’s breadth the policy ho had 
followed during the past two years and appeal¬ 
ed to the Indian public to statup out the fungus 
growth of terrorism in their midst. Sir Gan- 
gadhar Chitnavis and SHr Charles Armstrong 
expressed tho gratification of the Council to 
see His Excellency well again. After His 
Excellency had left the CounAl Chamber, 
which he did at an early stage of the meeting, 
the attention of the Police was called to the 
presence ir the Council Chambe. of a shabbily 
dressed Indian stranger. He was taken Into 
custody and proved to be a lunatic who had 
previously been in Government Service. 

28th.—Bombay Port TDist annual Harbour 
Insper tion. 

30th.—The story waB published of ^forma¬ 
tion being given to the Karachi (Police of the 
discovery of bomb making materials In a temple 
garden. The temple was raldecj by a strong 
force of Police and suspects arrested. The 
story afterwards prob'd to be a hoax, pro¬ 
bably made in" the hope of obtaining a reward. 

31st.—Reports becoming available at Kara¬ 
chi showed that the Police had been badly 
hoaxed by the story of bomb materials hidden 
in the temple. 
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FEBRUARY. 


2nd.—A conflagration broke out at Tatta, 
Sind. It raged three days and over 100 houses, 
mostly from thre^to sixstoroys, were reduced 
to ashes. 

3rd.—Special Government of India Committee 
met at Delhi to judge designs for residences 
in the new capital. 4 

4th.—Mr. S. N. Guzdor, a shareholder in 
Treacher & Co., was fined Ks. 300 by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate for defamations of the 
Directors of the Company. 

A fire broke out at Tatta in Sind and resulted 
in the practical destruction of tho historical and 
picturesque old town. 

5th.—Tho Public Services Commission opened 
its session in Kan goon. 

Progfiimme of British Army Itclicfs in India 
for 1913-14 published. 

General Sir James Willcocks presented new 
colours to his old regiment of Leicesters at 
Bareilly. 

Panjab Chamber of Commerce annual meet¬ 
ing at Delhi. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State an¬ 
nounced to the re-organization of the Provin¬ 
cial Sorvice of the Survey of India. 

The annual meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

6th.—Publi# meeting of the citizens of Aden 
when a movement was started commemorate 
the visit#of the King Emperor to the station 
in 1911. m 

9th.—H. E. tho Governor of Bombay landed 
at Porbunder duilhg his voyage fr^m Karachi 
to Bombay and laid the foundation stone of 
the new cement factory to be started there by 
Tata, Sons & Co, 

10th.—Bombay Municipality Justices Elec¬ 
tion. 

11th.—Information was published showing 
that four lakhs^bf rupees worth of letters and 
parcels from the postal mail bag between 
Mokameh and Borab«mr in Bengal. 

ljSh.—The old students of St. Stephens 
College, Deiii, presented an address to Dr. 
Ldloy, Bishop of Lahore, congratulating him 
on his appointment to the Metropolitan See 
of India. 0 % % 

Important debate in the House of Commons* 
on Indian Currency and Finfcice. The Pre¬ 
mier announced that the Government would 
appoint a Royal Commission to considc% these 
questions. 

14th.—A lemarkablo article by His Highness 
the Aga Khan appeared in the Times of India 
appealing to# Mahomcdans to cease urging the 
Turks to continue the war with the* Balkan 
States, and recommencMpg India Moslems to 
send mom# for the relief i)t the distress caused 
by the war and to bend tneir energies to assist¬ 
ing the Turks with the assistance of Britain, 
to rehabilitate themselws in Asia ^linor, 

15 


17th.—Imperial Legislative Council meeting 
at Delhi. Tho Select Committee's reports on 
the Registration Bill and the Administrator 
General’s Bill and the Official Trustees BiU 
were presented. The Hon. Mr. Jinnah moved 
the Wakf Bill, to define the rights of Mahome- 
dans to make settlements of property in favour 
of their families and descendants. It was 
referred to Select Committee. 

The Burma Chief Court commenced tho 
trial of the Directors of the Bank of Burma op 
charges of fraud. 

The Public Services Commission meeting a 
second time in Calcutta to record evidence 
from Assam. 

1 8th.— 1 Tho TubHc Services Commission sat 
at Calcutta to hoar the evidence of Assam 
witnesses. 

Annual convocation of Bombay University. 
The Chancellor Lord Sydenham made an ex- 
hausivo farewell address. 

Bombay Horse Show opened, 

19tli.—Educational Conference openod in 
Bombay under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Association. The Right Rev. Dr. Lefroy was 
concerated as Bishop of Calcutta in Calcutta 
Cathodral. 

21st.—Hindu ITnivorslty Deputation travel¬ 
ling through the country to collect funds for 
the University arrived in Bombay. 

The Government of India issued an important 
resolution proclaiming their educational policy 

22nd.—The Public Services Commission 
opened its inquiry at Delhi. 

Bombay races, Byculla Club Day. 

2-lth.—The application by Mr. Channing 
Arnold, who was sentenced for libel in a ease 
arising out of alleged immoral practices in Ran¬ 
goon for permission to appeal to the Privy 
Council was heard by Lord Haldane. Robertson 
Shaw and Moulton and special leave to appeal 
was granted. 

25th.—Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Hon. Mr. Gokbale moved a resolution in favour 
of compulsory and free education which was 
negatived by 37 to 19 after discussion in which 
tiie recent Government Resolution on education 
was reviewed. The Extradition Bill was 
passed. Tho Select Committee’s report of the 
► Official Trustees’ Bill was presented and tho 
Bill passed without discussion. Tho Bill to 
conscgidate and amend the law relating to the 
I office and duties of Administrator-Gen oral was 
considered in view of the Select Committee's 
report and passed. Sir Currimblioy Ebrahim 
Baronetcy Bill was passed and the report of 
the Select Committee of the Wakf Bill was 
presented. The Council adjourned till March. 

The Times severely criticised In a leading 
article the proceedings of the Public Services 
Commission representing that, unless the Com¬ 
mission’s methods were drastically altered, they 
might cause serious increase in racial bitterness. 
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The peace of the North-East Frontier,having 
been again disturbed, a large military force of 
military police was despatched to the turbulent 
villages. The disaffected area lies about 20 miles 
from Tamlu, the farthest military police post. 

Gazette of India extraordinary issued 
containing the text of the Criminal Conspiracy 
Bill about to be introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

The marriage took place in Baroda of Kumar 
Sri Jaysinghrao Gaekw^r. 


26th.—The movement set on foot in Bombay 
to raise a memorial to Lord Sydenham was 
announced, 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Meeting. 

28th.—The Central Dispensary of King 
George V. Anti-Tuberculosis League opened 
in Bombay by H. EV the Governor. 

29th.—The Public Services Commission 
opened its Bombay Session. 


MARCH. 


1st.—Imperial Legislative Council meeting 
at Delhi. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson presented 
the Annual Budget Statement which showed 
n surplus of 7J millions sterling. 

Trial concluded at Allahabad High Court of 
Lieut. Clark, i.r.m.h., and Mrs. Fulham on a 
charge of murdering Mr. Fulham. Both were 
found guilty. 

3rd.—1£. E. the Viceroy presided at the 
opening of the Chiefs’ Educational Conference 
at Delhi. 

4th.—Imperial Legislative Council. The 
report of the Select Committee on the Indian 
Companies Bill was presented. The Hon. Sir 
Reginald Craddock introduced the Conspiracy 
Bill which was referred to a Select Committee. 
The White Phosphorus Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee was passed. The Wakf Bill 
was passed. 

5th.—The distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in 
Bombay gave His Excellency the Governor an 
opportunity of explaining at length the pros¬ 
tive development, in technical education 
the Presidency. 

Annual meeting of the European Defence 
Association in Calcutta. 

Details published of the formation of an 
Association in India in affiliation with the 
Royal Navy and Army Boxing Associations 
in England. 

6tli.—Lawn Tennis : Western India Cham¬ 
pionship Singles Final won by It. I). England, 
the runner up being Captain T. C. Lucas. 

7th.—Imperial Legislative Council meeting. 
The Budget was discussed. 

The Government of India announced their 
decision to adhere to the south of the present 
City of Delhi, for the location of their new 
capital, 

M. Constant, Port and Director of Customs 
at Bushire, and his wife were driving home <Srom 
a dinner at night. A Persian ran alongside the 
carriage and fired repeatedly at its occupants 
killing Madane Constant and seriously wounding 
M. Constant. 

The congregatlonallst Dr. Horton, on being 
welcomed home at Hampstead from a pro¬ 
longed missionary tour in India, made a speech 
in which he spoke of the patience, endurance, 
beneficence and wisdom of the British 
Administration in India and publicly recanted 
his former opinion that Englishmen treated 
Indians with hot disdain and that Civil 


Servants and officers of the Indian Army were 
men seeking their own aims, position and 
pleasure. *. 

9th.—Lawn Tennis Western India Cham¬ 
pionship Doubles Final won by Measrs. J. A. D. 
Nowrojeo and Engineer, the runn.ers u 1 ^ being 
Messrs It. D. England and E. Ferrers Nicholson. 

Lieut. Clark and Mrs. Fulham formerly 
convicted at the Allahabad High Court .of the 
murder of Air, Fulham were further convicted 
of abetting the murder of Mrs. Clark by four 
Indians. Clark was sentenced to death, Mrs. 
Fulham being sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

11th.—The death announced of Dr. T. H. 
Thornton, c.s.i., late of the I.O.S., formerly 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 

13th.—Bombay Legislative Council ^meeting 
in Bombay. Annual Budget w~s introduced. 
An Act to amend the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code (1879), Tiie Khoti Settlement A-t (1880) 
and the Gujarat Talukdars’ Act (1888) and to 
repeal the Bombay Land Records of Right 
Act (1903) was read a third time. The Bombay 
Port Trust /.ct as amended by tho Select Com¬ 
mittee was passed. The Bombay Court of 
Wards Act Amendment Bill was passed. 

14th.—Despatch of the Government of India 
announcing to the Sectary of State the outrage 
against tho Viceroy last December and Lord 
Crewe’s reply. 

15th.—The Public Services Commission 
commenced its sittings at Nagpur. 

16th.—Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Bill to amend the Bombay Police Act (R390) 
and the Bombay City Police Act,/1902) were 
passed into law. The Bill further to am£td 
tho Bombay Municipal Act with the object of 
increasing the municipal powprs to check the 
mosquito ntiisance, tl 1 control Waffle in the 
streets and to control fruits supply was intro¬ 
duced and after bit reading referred ifco a Select 
Committee. The Bill to amend and consolidate 
the law relating to the Tillukdars of Gujarat 
was the subject of a generally hostile debate, 

17tli.—Imperial Legislative Councft. The 
Hon. Mr. G. M. ^Chitnavis moved a resolution 
recommending the desirability, in ;ilew of the 
loss of the opium revenue, of considering finan¬ 
cial measures for strengthening tne resources 
of the Government wiwi special reference to 
the possibility of increasing th£ revenue under 
a system of preferential tariffs with the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. An important 
general debate on Indian fiscal policy ensued 
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and in the answer Sir Guy Fleetwood reviewed 
the whole question from the standpoint of the 
Government of India showing the many aspects 
of the case that require consideration. Rai 
Bahadur Sri Ram moved a five per cent addi¬ 
tional duty on foreign sugar. The proposal 
was rejected by 44 votes to 10. 

Bombay Legislative Council Meeting. The 
debate on the first readln^of the Gujarat Taluk- 
dars' Bill was resumed. The Hon. Mr. E. P. 
Barrow vigorously defended the measure. The 
first reading was agreed to and the bill referred 
to the Select Committee. The Hon. Lieut.- 
Col. J. Jackson, I.M.8., moved a resolution 
inviting His Excellency the Govemor-in- 
Council to appoint a Committee to hold an 
inquiry into the question of assisting prisoners 
on release from jail. The resolution was accept¬ 
ed by Government and adopted. Numerous 
members made appreciative speeches of Lord 
Sydc^iam’s Governorship in view of His 
Excellency’s impending retirement. 

‘ Public meeting of the citizens of Bombay 
convened by the Sheriff for the purpose of 
commemorating the services of Lord Sydenham 
as Governor was held in the Town Hall. A 
resolution was passed expressing appreciation 
of Lord Sydenham’s services and deciding 
that the College of Commerce to be established 
In Bombay should be called after His Excel¬ 
lency, and that the Subscriptions raised in pur¬ 
suance of this resolution should be primarily 
applied to the building and equipment of that 
college It was further decided to give a pub¬ 
lic fare well.entertainment to His Excellency 
and Lady Sydenham. 

18tl#~Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Select Committee's #eport on the Indian Com¬ 
panies Bill was considered and the Bill passed. 
The Select Committee's report on the Conspi¬ 
racy Bill was presented and disc fused. 

19fch.—Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Conspiracy Bill was passed after further dis¬ 
cussion without a division. 

20th.—Imperial Legislative Council. The 
Budget for 1913-14 was presented in its final 


form. The Hon. Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla 
moved that the ports of Calcutta and Chitta¬ 
gong may be opened to the embarkation of 
pilgrims to Hedjaz. After some discussion 
the resolution was adopted recommending 
that the question of re-opening these ports’ be 
reconsidered. 

24th.—Imperial Legislative Council. All the 
non-official members spoke in glowing terms 
of the services of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
who was about to retire fiom the Government 
of India. 

25th.—Great excitement was caused in Bom¬ 
bay in consequence of cornering transactions 
in flue and good Broach cotton culminating 
in the fixing of the rate for the March settle¬ 
ment by the Cotton Trades Association of the 
day. The result was a hard hit for the bear 
operators. 

26th.-Annual meeting of tho Bombay 
Diocesan Church Society in Bombay. An 
appeal Nvas made for financial support. 

The Officers and men of the It. I. M. in Bom¬ 
bay were paraded in order that Cuptain Lums- 
den, It. N., the Director might read tho appre¬ 
ciative letter w'hich Captain Scott wrote to the 
widow of Lieut, bowers, E.I.M.. towards the 
end of the Antarctic Polar expedition in which 
both were engaged. Captain H<ott in his 
letter highly praises Litut. Bowers’ sterling 
qualities. It was announced that the officers 
and men of the K.I.M. were subscribing for 
the erection of a bronze memorial tablet to 
Lieut. Bowers in Bombay Cathedral. 

30th.- Death announced of Sir Edward 
Baker, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

31st.—The foundation-stone of the memo¬ 
rial “ Gateway ” to be erected on the Apollo 
Bandar to commemorate the landing of Their 
Majesties the King Emperor and Queen Em¬ 
press in December 1911 was laid by the Gov¬ 
ernor of Bombay. 

The Public Sen lets Commission met at 
Lucknow. 


1st.—Sir Narax%n Chandavarkar, lately 
refired from the Bench of the Bombay High 
Court, proceeded to Indoro to assume office 
Diwan of that State. 

2nd.—The Bombay Govcfnment issued a 

K r containing their^views prepared for the 
ic Services Commission. # 

4th.—Lord Willingdon accompanied by 

Lady Willingdon arrived in Bombay to suc¬ 
ceed Lord Sydennam as Governor. 

6th.—Lord and Lady Sydenham sail from 
Bom&y for England at the conclusion of Lord 
Sydenhanrs Governorship. 

8th.—Tfc% Governor of Bengal unveiled 
Lord Curzan Memorial Statue in Cafcutta. 

9th.—^Bombay MiAwners’ Association meet¬ 
ing. t • 

10th.—The Public Services Commission at 
Lahore. 


llth.—The memorial statue to Mr. Justice 
lianade was unveiled by the Hon. Mr. Claude 
Hill on the Cooperage Haitian, Bombay. 


izui.—me jjieuicnant-uovcruor of the Punjab 
formally opened the Lower Bari Doab Canal. 

15tli.—Mr. Justice Bake well delivered judg¬ 
ment in tho suit brought by Mr. G. Narayan 
Iyer against Mrs. Annie Besant for the custody 
of Jus two sons who had been taken to EuroDo 
in connection with tho Theosophical Society 
for their education, and one of whom Krishna- 
murti was said by the Society to possess special 
qualifications of sanctity. His lx>rdship held 
that the plaintiff had not established serious 
charges of immorality he had made against 
Mr. Leadbeater with the boys at the Society’s 
Head-quarters at Adyar, also held that ftnm 
tho evidence he had given Leadbeater was 
certainly an immoral person and highly unfit 
to be in charge of the boys. The deed which 
the plaintiff had executed transferring the 
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guardianship of the boys did not disentitle 
him to claim them again and it was for the 
welfare of the boys that they should bo under 
their father’s protection. It was also ne¬ 
cessary in their interests to declare them wards 
of the Court. His Lordship also directed Mrs. 
Besant to hand over the boys on or before 
the 10th May. The Plaintiff was ordered to 
pay the costs of the suit, because it had been 
unduly protracted by the investigation of the 
charges ho had brought against Leadbeater 
and not substantiated. 

19th.—Members of the Public Services 
Commission sailed from Bombay for England, 
on the conclusion of the first stage of tlicir 
enquiries in India. 

23rd.—The second and final detachment of 
the 3#th Central India Horse, who had been 


on duty at Shiraz, returned from Persia to 
Bombay. 

24th.—Bombay Presidency Trades Asso¬ 
ciation Annual Meeting, Mro Duncan Fraser 
(Evans, Fraser & Co.) being unanimously elect¬ 
ed Master for the ensuing year. 

Sir Mortimer Durand’s biography of Sir 
Alfred Lyall published by Blackwood. 

30tli.—Collison on the G. I. P. Railway 
between Bhusawal and Nagpur by which 30 
third class Indian passengers were killed and 
14 European passengers more or less severely 
injured. 

The Under-Secretary for India announced 
In the House of Commons that the Govern¬ 
ment of India intended to have its own school 
of military aviation and an officer trained in 
the air battalion in England. 


MAY. 


3 rd —a Bannu telegram announced that 
Major G. Chrystie, 25th Cavalry, had been 
killed while pursuii g raiders on the frontier. 

Steamer containing 44 pilgrims reported to 
have foundered near the Saugor Islands at the 
mouth of the Hugli. 


4th.—Mrs. Lane, wife of Deputy Inspector 
General of the Madras Police, Central Range, 
was killed in the motor accident at Coopum. 

5th.—B. I. S. N. Co’s steamer Ziada, 2027 
tons, grounded at Mergui. 

9 th.—Tho Board of Trustees of the Central 
Hindu College, at a meeting at Allahabad, 
recorded their unanimous opinion that the 
Management of the College should be handed 
over to the Hindu University Society as early 
as practicable, ard Mrs. Annie Besant, who had 
recentlv been ir conflict with her fellow-workers 
in connection with the College, was confirmed 
iu the presidentship of the trustees and the 
chairmanship of the managing committee of 
the college until the time of handing over. 

7th.—The Government of Burma announced 
their docision accepting the finding of a special 
court of inquiry into the Aungzeya disaster, 
in which over ninety lives were lost in the Atta¬ 
in river on January 21. The special court 
found the foundering of the launch was due 
to the rush of passengers to the sides of the 
upper deck to see what had fallen over-board, 
but that this rush would not have caused the 
launch to capsize had there been no cargo 
on deck. The preparation of rules to prevent 
such an occurrence in future was ordered. 

8th.—Particulars received of an attack by 
a Chinese survey party on a British ^pfttrol 
at Akhyaing Valley, on 
Frontier. 


the Burmo-Chinese 


Following the example of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratha Railway employees, guards 
and brakesmen of the South Indian Railway 
struck for hi creased pay and allowances. 

The Madras Presidency Magistrate dismissed 
the case- brought by Mrs. Besant and others 
against the Antiseptic and Hindu for defama¬ 
tion In connection with critic’sms of Lead- 
heater. 


Marriage at Rajkot, Kathiawar, of the daugh¬ 
ter of the late Kanisbai Buldebji of Dharam- 
pore with lvumar Shri Jlarisinliji, heir-apparent 
of the Kashmir-Jammu State. 

10th.—The death occurred of the Raja of 
Bhaji, Simla Hill States, who was 60 years old 
ami succeeded to the gadi in 1875. 

An extraordinary case of self-mutilation 
under the inlluenco of religious excitement was 
reported from Nimar district of the Central 
Provinces, an illiterate peasant named Laxman 
having chopped off his own hand. L 

The Mysore Government approved a scheme 
for the improvement of technical instruction 
in the State, and decided upon the organization 
of a Technical Institutc r 'in Mysore and the 
opening of mechanical, engineering and com¬ 
merce schools at Bangalore. 

An official announcement was issued by the 
Government of India extending to foreign 
press telegrams the arrangement for trans¬ 
mission at deferred rates c for reduced fees 
already in force regarding private messages. 

12th.—The Union House of Assembly at 
Cape Town passed the second ccading of the 
Immigration Bill effecting the immigration 
of Indians into South Afrijjp.. 

13th.—The preparation of a scheme forrfhc 
establishment of a provincial university for 
Bihar and Orissa was announced. *» ^ 

15th.—The Government of Bombay announc¬ 
ed the Secretary of State’s sanction of the 
institution ol’a CollegeCommerce in Bombay 
Nvith an English principal and two English 
professors, and tfPo Indian lecturers, the college 
to be under Government ^control, associated 
with a<jDonsultativc Committee and to be affi¬ 
liated to the University of Bombay, which 
had instituted a degree of Bachelor ofl* Com¬ 
merce in connection therewith. v 

Death in Bombay of the Rev. Jafcft Cameror, 
Senior Presidency Chaplain of tno> Church of 
Scotland. 4) 

c * « 

16th.—Text published of Hi memorial to 
Government by numerous property owners ir, 
and visitors to, Mathenyi, against thq present 
method of developing that hill station. 
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17th.—Bomb explosion in Lawrence Gardens, 
Lahore, a chaprasi being severely injured. 
The man tiod on the bomb which was probably | 
placed in the road to injure people leaving the. 

gy mh‘“ca n pSfr.*A. J. V. Bote, I.H.S. Bed- 
dent Surgeon, St. George s Hospital, Bombay, 
was severely stabbed by Ins Mahomcdan butler. 

Proposals were announced to form a Gym¬ 
khana Club in Delhi to take over the polo 
ground in the old Durbar area and conduct 
tennis, races and gymkhanas next cold weather, 
membership being open to Indians as well as 
Englishmen. Several Maharajahs contiibuteo 
substantially to the foundation of the club 
and the Hon. Sir Hareount Butler was elected 
first President. . . . 

21 st—Phe Bombay Government issued 
papers setting forth projwsals for the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory return tickets for 
Mahommcdan pilgrims making the journey to 
Jeddah, and for an agreement with Messrs. 
Turner Morrison <fc Co., as agents of the Bombay, 
Persia Steam Navigation Company, for the 
issue of tickets by their steamers on a monopoly 
basis at fixed rates. A letter from the Govern¬ 
ment of India was published with the papers, 
diiccting the Bombay authorities to consult 
Mahommedan opinion on the subject. 

26th.—II. H. Sir Louis Dane handed over 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, on 
retirement, to the lion. Mr. Michael O’Dwyer. 


Severe sentences were passed by the Mili¬ 
tary authorities at Simla against various Bri¬ 
tish officers of the 88 th Carnatic Light Infantry, 
recently found guilty by a Court Martial sitting 
at Cannanore of fraudulent misappropriation 
of Government and Regimental money and 
submitting false accounts. Sentences were 
also passed in connection with the same affair 
upon a native officer and two native non¬ 
commissioned officers. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants in India announced a strike on 
the Madras and Southern Marat ha Railway 

27th.—Annual report of the Protector of 
pilgrims iu Bombay showed that 15,464 pil¬ 
grims left Bombay for the Haj during the 1912 
season, as against 22,856 in 1911, the decrease 
in the number of pilgrims being ascribed chiefly 
to the fact that 1911 was the Akbari Haj and 
that for sonic time a state of war between 
Italy and Turkey prevailed in the Bed Sea. 

29th.—The service of trains of the Madras 
and Southern Maratha Railway became serious¬ 
ly deranged by the strike. Another strike 
was begun by men in the B. B. & C. I. Rail¬ 
way work-shops in Bombay. The strike 
spread among various classes of railway ser¬ 
vants up the line, and engine drivers and guards 
also came out in considerable numbers on the 
G. I. P. Railway. 


JUNE. 


8 th — Hea^- monsoon rain fell in Bombay, 
4*95 inches being recorded in* the Fort. 

9th.—Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge held? in the evening, the first 
Drawing Room that has ever taken place in 
Simla. • • 

Util.—The Director-General of Observa¬ 
tories, Dr. Gilbert Walker, issued his forecast 
of the monsoon. * He stated that after con¬ 
sidering the pros and # cons, “ the general im¬ 
pression left is that the unfavourable and the 
favourable factors cancel one another.” 


The marrialpe took place at Dhrangadhra 
of the sister of the Raia Salicb, the premier 
Jhala Rajput Chic^of Kathiawar, with K. S. 
Mansinghi, heir apparent of the Pratabgarli 
gaol, a Sisodia Rajput. 


^DisastroA floods were caused by heavy 
rain at Palitana in Kathiawar, tome 1,500 houses 
were swept away and over 250 people drowned. 
Heavy flooJt also appjared in Either places 
ill Kathiawar. • 


12th.—Mysore Economic Cfcifcrcnce opened. 


Anxiety began til be felt regarding the fate 
of the steamer Gallia which left Bonfbay on 
the 6 th for Bhavnagar and was seen anchored 
at season the 6 th and not heard or seen since. 
A Port Trust tug was sent 0114 to make a search. 

13th.—Tftfc Bombay Government announced 
their deciston to introduce the Sloyd system 
of manual training ft. Training Colleges for 
men In flic Province. * • 

14th.—The Maharaj Kumar of Tikari gave 
a farewell dinner to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
in Simla. 


Mr. Gandhi, interviewed at Durban, ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction with the new South 
African Immigration Bill and foreshadowed 
a revival of “ passive resistance.” 

The s. s. Gallia was towed safely to Jaffrabad. 

15th.—The first number of the Indian 
Churchman, a monthly church newspaper, was 
published. 

A strike broke out on the Burma Railways* 

The Government of India issued an im¬ 
portant resolution defining their sanitation 
policy. 

17th.—-The Indian community in Simla 
headed by Rajah Sir Harnam entertained Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson at a farewell dinner 
and Sir Guy delivered an important speech. 

The Poona Municipality presented a cordial 
address of welcome to Lord Willingdon, on 
His Excellency taking up his first rcsidcnco 
at Ganeshkhind. 

The Editor (C. H. Rogers) and printer (S.1I. 
Moffat), o.f the Railway Times were fined for 
lib«l upon Colr.-Sergt.-Instr. Martin of the 
G. I. P. Volunteers in connection with the 
arrangement of a volunteer’s funeral. 

19th.—The Times ol India announced the 
preparation of a scheme for building a Marine 
Drive from Chaupati to Marine Lines along 
the Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 

Mr. Leatham, Assistant Collector of Poona, 
convicted four men and three women coolies 
of assaulting Pte. Dennis, Sherwood Foresters, 
and illegally confining him in the compound 
of the Towers of Silence, Poona. He inflicted 
sentences ranging from a month’s rigorous 
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imprisonment to a fine of Es. 5, and said it 
was necessary in order to maintain tho pres¬ 
tige of the Government that a heavier punish¬ 
ment be inflicted when the victim is a British 
soldier and one whom the accused must have 
known to be such, than would be necessary 
if they had attacked a coolie like themselves. 

20th.—Children's festivities took place 
throughout India to celebrate His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s birthday and rejoice in the pre¬ 
servation of Lord and Lady Hardinge’s life 
in the bomb outrage in Delhi in December 
1012., Tho suggestion of a Children’s Day 
originated with Lady Hardlnge, who devoted 
to the providing of a treat for hospital child¬ 
ren the money sent from all parts of India, 
as contributions to a tbanksoffering for Their 
Excellencies’ escape at Delhi, and asked private 
citizens to enable other children to join the 
festivities. Birthday congratulations were- sent 
to His Excellency from every part of India. 

23rd.—An “ air-blast ” occurred in the 
Champion Reefs jiiinc at. Kolar and ten work¬ 
people were killed and six injured. 

24th.—Questions were asked in the House 
of Commons criticising the orders of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of tho United Provinces (Sir 
J. Hewctt) in regard to the retrial and execu¬ 
tion of two Oudh Zemindars in September 
1912. 

25tli.—Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson left Simla 
enroute to Bombay and England on relin¬ 
quishing his post as Finance Member of the 
Government of India. 

The Government issued new rules approved 
by them with the object of improving tho 
positions, on retirement of railway employes 


In India, In regard to tho grant of gratuities 
on retirement and the improvement of the 
provident fund. 

26fch.—Annual Darbar of the Sardars of the 
Deccan in Poona in honour of the birthday of 
His Majesty the King Emperor; < 

27th.—The Government of Bombay issued 
details of a new scheme for the conduct of 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay, the principal 
feature of It being tho Institution of a Nursing 
Home for wealthy people and the establishment 
of a European Advisory Committee in regard 
to the hospital at large. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson was entertained 
at dinner by a number of leading citizens of 
Bombay on the eve of his departure# for Eng¬ 
land, and made an interesting farewell speech. 

The Bombay Government announced the 
appointment of a Special Committee of Maho- 
medans under the chairmanship of the Di¬ 
rector of Public Instruction to consider and* 
report what special measures should be taken 
for the promotion of primary, secondary and 
collegiate education of Mahomcdan gills in 
the Presidency, 

28th.—A terrible accident occurred on the 
East Indian Railway at Salpo, where an engine 
and nine carriages full of passengers were pre¬ 
cipitated through the broken span of a bridge, 
which had been washed away by floods into 
tiie river beneath. It is estimated th|gt 200 
or more perished. t 

30th.—Lord Hillingdon received an address 
of Welcome from the Poona Municipality on 
taking up his residence incihc station. 


JULY. . c 


2nd.—The retirement, on grounds of ill- 
health, was announced of Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
from membership of the Council of India. 

3rd.—The Government of India and the 
India Office simultaneously issued all the re¬ 
ports of the town-planning experts consulted 
in reference to the lay-out of the new Delhi. 

4th.—The trial began at Foona of 57 people 
\fcho were stated to belong to a remarkable 
gang of professional thieves. 

6th.—Special meeting of Calcutta University 
Senate to consider the Government of India’s 
letter with regard to the employment as lec¬ 
turers of persons recently taken a prominent 
part in politics. 

8th.—Reports were received through Siftila 
of serious developments in the Oman Penin¬ 
sula, owing to the rising of various tribal chiefs 
against the Sultan of Moskat. 

9th.— The Managing Committee of the 
Bombay Presidency Permanent Famine Re¬ 
lief Fund published details of their scliemo 
for the fund. Heavy floods occurred in Bom¬ 
bay Island as a result of exceptionally copious 
fain during the past two days. Five and a 
half inches fell in two hours during Tuesday 
night. 


The Government of Bombay announced 
steps decided upon by them for the gradual 
spread of moral instruction jin the schools of 
the Presidency. m , 

Annual Northbrook Society Dinner In Lon¬ 
don. Interesting speeches were made by Lord 
Ampthill and Lord Sydenham. C 

10th.—Indian Trooping programme for the 
season 1913-14 published, 

#> 

12th .—The Gazette of India contained de¬ 
tails of a new scheme of scholarship for send¬ 
ing domiciled European and Eurasian gins 
abroad to complete their studies for joining 
tho teachingeand medl*il professiftxs. 

* 14th.—Remarkable case of sati at Jaraufl, 
U. P. Five Brailmans were arrested in con¬ 
nection with it and sentenced to imprisonment. 
It app&red that they endeavoured to stop 
the sati but did not prevent it as thev were 
frightened by the widow’s threats to* curse 
them if they did ., 

16th.—The Bombay Port Trutf,* issued an 
abstract of the trade of the port fer the past 
year showing that the r<# enue receipts reached 
a record high figure, aiyl that tpe reserve fund 
to meet impending requirements for large 
capital works in progress had been brought 
up to R& 90 Jakhs. * 
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17th.—The Bombay Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner laid before the Corporation details of 
an important rogd and development scheme 
for dealing with Worli and Mahim Districts. 

18th.—The new Government of India 3} 
per cent, loan of threo crorcs was taken up at 
an average rate of 96-8-41, the whole of the 
loan going to Bengal. 

21st.—The Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
in a letter to the Times of India propounded 
a scheme for an Indian Congress of Trade and 
Industry, to meet biennially or triennially. 

22nd.—The Hon. Mr. Claude Hill met the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and explained 
an elaborate scheme for improving the orga¬ 
nisation of St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

23rdl—Deputation of the International Cot¬ 
ton Federation to Lord Crewe in favour of the 
further assistance of cotton growing and im¬ 
provement in India. 

25th.—The Government of Tndia issued 
revised rules for the supply of articles manu¬ 
factured in India for the public service. 

Death announced of General Sir Harry 
Prendergatt, V. C.,“thc conqueror of Burma/’ 

26th.—The Government of Bengal issued 
a resolution detailing a plan for the reorgani¬ 


sation of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
on the lines of the Bombay Municipality. 

28th.—The Bombay Legislative Council 
Meeting at Poona, H. E. the Governor, Lord 
Willingdon, presiding. Budget discussed. 

29th.—Bombay Legislative Council resumed. 
Budget debate concluded ; Bill to amend the 
Prince of Wales’ Museum Act of 1909 passed 
through all stages; Bill to amend the City 
of Bombay Municipal Act (to give more power 
for dealing with mosquito-breeding places) 
passed into law; Gujarat Talukdars Bill 
postponed, owing to amendments proposed 
by Select Committee having to be submitted to 
the Government of India. Resolution adopted 
in favour of medical inspection of school 
children. Resolution inviting the Govemor- 
in-Council to initiate a movement for giving 
aid to released prisoners adopted. 


Death occurred of Sirdar Dastur Byramjl 
Jamaspji, of Bombay, a retired officer of the 
British service, who rendered signal service 
in Berar, where he was stationed during the 
Indian Mutiny. 


30th.—Deputation of Depressed Classes 
Mission to H. E. the Governor of Bombay at 
Poona urging the necessity to provide hostels 
in Bombay. 


Cyclonic storm of great intensity swept 
over Bengal. 


1st.—Sir Bradford Leslie, in the journal of 
the Rojgil Society of Arts, discussed in detail 
thc^roposed town-planning scheme for new 

2nd.—The Hon* Mr. G. K. Gokhale delivered 
an inaugural lecture to the Indiarf Association 
in London, expressing fear of an increase of 
racial and colour prejudice. 

3rd.—A serious not prising from the demoli¬ 
tion of the dalan of rne Cawnpore Machhli 
bazaar mosque, in connection with a street 
Improvement scheme, resulted in the magis¬ 
trate’s ordering the police to Are at the mob, 
whose religious fanaticism had been aroused 
by agitators, and were killed and 45 in¬ 
jured. Numerous arrests were made. 

£th.—Th£ India Office published oorrespon - 
dence regarding the trial and execution of two 
zemindars of Sitapur for murder. Lord Crewe 
discussing tjfe action #f the Liautenanfc-Go- 

Vomnr fllr .Tnhn TTaibhO _ 


AUGUST. 


from the Government oc India ti,« Hucuseus 
petitions for mer<^, acknowledged that Sir 
John was anting According to rule and with 
a sole eye to the righteous discharge of his duty 
but exmessed the opinion that Sir John Hewett 
.would netta* have ” thrown the onus upon the 
Government of India.” 8ir*John Hewett in 
an explanatfrc statement asserted that he acted 
on an interpretation of the rules upbn which 
the Government of India repeatedly insisted; 
Sir John took strong ex^ption*to the irregular 
behaviour of aTiumberT)f members of Parlia¬ 
ment in connection with the matter and to 
the unfair critical remarks made by the Under- 
" - - ... * ■ ; bem 


ww “**«*»* icurar&B waue dy mo under¬ 

secretary of State without his belbg given an 


opportunity of itating bis case. 




7th.—The Moral and Material Progress 
report, for the 10 years in India ending 1911-12 
was issued. 

The Indian budget was presented in the 
House of Commons and Mr. Montagu, Under¬ 
secretary of State, made a noteworthy speech 
upon it, discussing broadly the leading Indian 
questions of the day. 

Lord Crewe and Sir Edward Grey received 
a representative deputation from the opponents 
of the Indian opium traffic with China. - 

9th.—Death announced of Major-General 
Sir George Dartnell, who fought with distin¬ 
guished gallantry in the Indian Mutiny and 
in several other campaigns. 

A great storm broke out at Moulmein.in 
Burma. 

10th.—Reports from Calcutta of serious 
floods at Burdwan showed that 300 villages 
were overwhelmed, with enormous loss of 


vemoT sir John Hewett in ulthZinTnr.l were overwhelmed, with enormous loss o 
tom. the Government o< In<JJa the accasediH *££* 

showed that storms and floods had happened 
in various parts of the province. 


11th.—The death occurred of Sir Adumii 
Peerbhai, Kt., Bombay. # 

Details published of an Oman rebellion 
against the Sultan of Muskat. 

12th.—The Government of India published 
full papers in connection with the Sitapur 
murder case. 

Reports from Burao, in Somaliland, stated 
that a force under Commandant Corfield had 
been cut up by a large body of Dervishes 


» loigc uwuy ui juervisnes 

* ii while making a reconnaissance between Berbera 
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and Odwein and that the Commissioner in 
Somaliland, Mr. Archer, had withdrawn from 
Burao in good order. Commandant Corfu*Id 
was killed at the outset of the fighting. 

14th.—One hundred and twenty persons 
accused of rioting and causing grievous hurt to 
a public servant in the discharge of liis duty at 
Cawnpore in connection with the Machhli bazaar 
mosque riot, were placed on trial before Mr. 
H. M. Smith, Special Magistrate, at Cawnpore. 

It was announced that Dr. Rash Bihar* 
Ghose, who recently gave ten lakhs for a Uni¬ 
versity College of Science in Calcutta, intended 
to double the amount of his contribution. 

16th.—Sir James Meston,TJcutenant-Governo r 
of the Punjab, received a Mahomedan deputa¬ 
tion regarding the Machhli bazaar affuir.llis 
Honour pointed out in reply to an address that 
the trouble arose not from Government's act, 
but from a travesty of those acts and motives 
made by agitators, lie appealed to Moslems 
to place confidence in the Government's good¬ 
will. 

18th.—Death announced of Sir Edmund 
Fulton, I.O.S., K.C.I.K., who performed 38 years 
public service in India, and was judge of the 
Bombay High Court and Law Member of 
Council, Bombay. 

20th.—James Collins, European telegraph 
maintenance inspector on the G. I. P. Railway, 


was convicted by the District Magistrate of 
Akola of failing to carry out his working rules 
for the inspection of railway telegraph offices, 
the case having arisen out of the failure of the 
telegraph instruments at Katepurna railway 
station to act properly, thereby contributing 
to the railway collision at Boregaon in April, 
Collins was sentenced to three months' rigorous 
imprisonment. 

21st.—Sadashiv Manohar Joshi, Assistant 
Station Master, Boregaon, G. I. P. Railway; 
was convicted and sentenced to 18 months 
rigorous imprisonment for criminal negligence 
in the performance of his duties, leading to the 
Boregaon collision in April. 

25th.—Punjab Sanitary Conference opened 
at Simla 

Marriage in London of Kumar Jifcendra» 
heir to the Cooch Bihar gadi, and rumarj 
Indira, daughter of tho Gaekwar and Maliaran* 
of Baroda. • 

Southern India Planters’ Conference opened 
at Bangalore. 

28th.—The first number of volume 1 of the 
Indian Journal of Medical Research, being tho 
oftk-ial journal of the Indian Research Fund, 
was published. 

29th.—A two days’ cricket match between 
Englishmen of tho Bombay Presidency and 
a Hindu eleven, at Poona, resulted in a Hindu 
win by 5 wickets. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st.—The Maharaja of Cooch Bihar died 
in London, his successor being his brother, 
Kumar Jitendra, who w as married to the only 
daughter of the Gaekwar of Baroda a few days 
previously. 

2nd.—A cricket match between Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and a Pars! eleven, at Poona, resulted 
in the Parsi’s winning by 29 runs. 

One hundred and one prisoners charged in 
connection with the Machhli bazaar riot at 
Cawnpore w'orc committed for trial at the 
Sessions. 

6th.—Tho Victoria Jubilee Secretariat Insti¬ 
tute in Bombay celebrated its Sliver Jubilee. 

Death annoureed of Major-General Sir John 
Ramsay, K.o.u., Royal Artillery, who figured 
prominently in Indian Frontier wars. 

8th.—Poona I. C. S. week began. 

Mahomedans met Tarsis in the annual 
quadrangular cricket tournament in Bombay. 

Indian Engineering Conference opene^ at 
Simla, continuing until the 13th instant. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
met in Simla. The Hon. Mr. Ali Imam intro¬ 
duced a Repealing and Amending Bill—a 
measure for removing from the Statute Book 
portions of law which have become obsolete— 
and also introduced a bill to Amend the Civil 
Procedure Code, 1908. The Hon. Sir Edward 
Maclagan introduced an Insects Pest Bill, 
an agricultural measure to prevent an im- 

S irtation of Insects pests into India. The 
on. Sir Harcourt Butler introduced a BUI to 
modify the Copyright Act of 1911. The 
Council adjourned till tho 17th Instant, 


Annual tournament week of the Rofial Wes¬ 
tern India Golf Club op^ied at Nasik. 

10th.—The Mahomedan-Parsi Quadrangular 
tournament cricket matcli fei Bombay result¬ 
ed in a Manomedan win by 18 runs. 

Delegates to the Third India Sanitary Con¬ 
ference to be held at Lucknow in 1914 announc¬ 
ed. *i. 

11th.—English Presidency team met tho 
Hindu eleven in the Quadrangular cricket tour¬ 
nament in Bombay. c* 

Interim report of „the Royal Commission 
to inquire into Indian Hrnauce and Currency 
published in London. The report consfyted 

chiefly of the evidence of Londop witnesses. 

12th.—The Hindus won the cAcket match 
against the Engiish team in Bombay by 7 wic- 
kets. fl ^ 

i, 13th.—Publication was given to a letter ad¬ 
dressed by the^Govemment of India to tho 
Registrar of Calcutta University re-affirming 
the principle that personsHaking a prominent 
part lit politics should not be made lecturers 
of the University. ^ 

15th.—Three days’ Conference ^on agricul¬ 
ture for the Bombay Presidency, excluding 

Sind, opened at Poona. 

17th.—Imperial Legislative Coiincil met at 
Simla. The Hoti. Sir R. Craddock introduced 
a Bill to Amend th# Indian ®PcDal Code and 
Criminal Code, to provide further protection 
to minor girls. The Hnn. Mr. H. Wheeler in¬ 
troduced th£ Motor Vohicles Bill. His Excel¬ 
lency Othe Viceroy concluded the session with 
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a noteworthy speech reviewing both home and 
foreign affaire, concerning India, 

The match between Hindu and Maliomcdan 
teams for the crjpket championship in Bombay 
was drawn. 

18th.—Meeting of Simla residents held to 
consider the position of Indians in Canada. 
Statements were made iw Delegates from the 
Canadian Indians. 

Captain Watcrflcld, at the United Service 
Institution, Simla, lectured on the explora¬ 
tions which he and the late Captain Pritchard 
recently carried out beyond the Burma 
Frontier. 

10th.—His Excellency the Viceroy opened 
the Hardinge Hospital built on the initiative 
of the liftc Mr. Malabari, at Dharampore, in 
connection with the sanatorium for consump¬ 
tives there. 

Annual Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Conference opened at Poona. 

First Meeting of the Punjab Legislative Coun¬ 
cil under H. H. Sir M. O’Dwyer, the new 
Lieutenar t-Govcmor, who made an interesting 
inaugural speech. 

20th.—The Peoples’ Bank of India with 
headquarters at Lahore, and branches, stopped 
payment. 

21st.—A press note issued in Simla by the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund Committee an¬ 


nounced details of Her Excellency Lady Har- 
dinge’s scheme for the formation of a Women’s 
Medical Service for India. 

22nd.—The Annual Kailway Conference 
assembled in Simla under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Muirlicad, Agent of tho South 
Indian ltailway. 

20th.—Correspondence published in which 
the Provincial Governments stated their views 
regarding the proposal to open other ports than 
Bombay and Karachi for Maliomcdan pilgrim 
traffic, the opinion being universally expressed 
that no advantage would accrue from the 
opening of other ports. 

27th.—The Amritsar Bank suspended pay¬ 
ment. 

28th.—Annual Meeting of the Bombay In¬ 
dian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau. 

29th.—Bankim Chandra Clmudarl, Inspector 
of Police, formerly of Dacca, was murdered by 
bomb in his house at Mymensingh, Bengal. 

TIari Padu Deb, Senior Head Constable of 
the Special Branch of the Calcutta C. I. D., was 
shot by some one In the crowd in College Square 
in Calcutta. Three shots were fired. 

30th.—Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bombay and Lady Willingdot, arrived in Simla 
on a visit to their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady llardinge. 


OCTOBER. 


1st.—Thc«Vnnual Report of the Royal Army 
Temperance Association for the year 1912-13 
in India was published, and showed a steady 
and gratifying progress of work. 

3rd.—Miss Murphy, an Englishwoman, was 
murdered for purposes of robbery while travel¬ 
ling in a train near Bastl, ifk the United 
Provinces. 

2nd.—Hindustan Bank, Multan, suspended 
payment. • 

3rd.—The Burma* *Chief Court accepted 
the arrangement proposed by the official 
liquidator regarding the sale of the British 
Burma Petroleum Company's shares in the 
Bank of Burma, in liquidation. 

Credit Bank of*India, Bombay, suspended 
payment, following on an unprecedented rush 
for withd^wals as a result of the failure of the 
•copies’ Bank of India. 

A judgment of the Supreme Court at Pietcr- 
maritzbur^was roportyd, in wlgch the, court 
held the marriage of an Indian emigrant to be 
polygamous because the man had married Ti 
woman under Maliomcdan mes in a country 
permitting polygamous marriages. 

5th.—The death occurred of the i^iltan of 
Muslfet, Prince Taimur, his eldest son, succeed¬ 
ing him. • 

6th.—AU India Shiah Conference opened at 
Jaunpore 

7th.—Tfle Bombay Port Trust issued their 
annual feport, which%howcd J;hat there was a 
record revenue during *he year in spite of par-! 
tial failure of the monsoon and that in every 
respect the year wat^ from the standpoint of 
the Trust a favourable one. I 


8th.—The annual report of the Indian Tele¬ 
graph Department (1912-13) was issued and 
stated that during the year the telegraph system 
was extended by the erection of 1,184 miles 
of line and 11,691 miles of wire and cable, and 
at the close of the year consisted of 78,802 
miles of line and 311,034 miles of wire and cable. 
The number of signalling operations was 
78,200,879 against 75,451,192 in the preced¬ 
ing year. There was a general increase of 
work, and the percentage of revenue earned 
on capital was shown to have been 2*08 per 
cent, per annum. The Director-General in 
his leport contended that the return could not 
be regarded as satisfactory so long as it fell 
short of 3*5 per cent, per annum. 

10th.—Bombay Banking Company suspend¬ 
ed payment. 

11th.—The Government of India issued a 
resolution appointing a committee to inquire 
afresh into the question of the feasibility of 
securing the use of universal weights and moa- 
suies in India, the committee to tour India in 
order to obtain the opinions of the Chambers 
orComrnerce and leading merchants and others. 

13th.—Annual Sessions of the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference opened at Poona 

The Government of Bombay announced ar¬ 
rangements made for opening a College of Com¬ 
merce in Bombay, stating that the Secretary 
of State had not found in England a suitable 
candidate for the post of principal wherefore 
the Government of Bombay appointed Mr. K. 
Subramani Aiyar, b.a., l.t., f.h.a.a. (Loudon), 
to act as Honorary Principal, four Indian lec- 
lecturers also being appointed. 
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14th.—His Excellency the Viceroy, accom¬ 
panied by Lady Hardinge, started from Bimla 
on a tour including Kapurthala, Bikaner, Daula- 
tabad (/for Ellora), Hyderabad, Secunderabad, 
Bijapur, Gairsoppa, Mysore, Bar galore, Kolar, 
Madras, Cuttack, Gya, Bankipur and Alwar. 

His Excellency the Viceroy visited Cawnpore 
and announced there his decision to settle the 
Machhll Bazaar Mosque dispute by permitt¬ 
ing the mosque authorities to rebuild the de¬ 
molished dalan on an arcade, so that the dalan 
could be placed in the same relative position 
as before, but on a higher level, thereby allow¬ 
ing space for the pavement in connection with 
the road widening scheme to pass beneath it. 
His Excellency also announced his decision, 
with the full concurrence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir James Meston, and Aetirg Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor, Mr. Baillie, to invite the local 
Government to take immediate steps for the 
cessation of proceedings against the 100 per¬ 
sons awaiting trial in connection with the mos¬ 
que riot. 

16tli.—Mr. O. C. Lees, who has been engaged 
the several years in investigating a grand trunk 
canal project for connecting Calcutta with 
Eastern Bengal, published an exhaustive re¬ 
port and estimate in connection with the 
scheme. The total estimated cost of the pro¬ 
ject he placed at Rs. 21,01,500. The net finan¬ 
cial calculations showed, he estimated, that, in 
the 6th year after the completion of the project 
the net revenue would pay a return of \ 73 
per cent. 

The Government of Bombay notified thej 
appointment of a committee consisting of thej 
Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill (Chairman), the Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, Presidency, and a representa¬ 
tive of each Bombay Muricipal Corporation, 
Bombay City Improvement Trust and Bombay 
Port Trust, with the Consulting Architect to 
Government and the Special Officer, Salsctte 
Building Sites, to report on the progress made 
with various schemes for the development of 
Bombay and to consider and report what mea¬ 
sures should be taken for further systematic 
development. 

20th.—Lord Crew, supported by members 
of the Council of India and some India Office 
officials, held a reception in his office of 75 
officers newly appointed to Government ser¬ 
vice in India on the eve of their departure and 
dellvorod an interesting speech to them on the 
prospects of their work. 

21st.—Serious developments were reported 
lu the Bombay Share Bazaar as a result of recent 
bank failures and heavy speculations in certain 
mill shares. Simultaneously reports came of 


a serious crisis and failures of piece-goods mer" 
chants in Karachi. Mr. Jehangir Byramj* 
Dalai, a prominent share broker in Bombay, 
was adjudicated an insolvent. His operations 
in speculative mill shares ware extensive and 
his liabilities consequently, great. The share 
bazaar was thrown into panic and a financial 
crisis precipitated. 

22nd.—Appointment of General Sir Beau¬ 
champ DUfl, O. 0. B., K. 0. S. I., K. C. V. 0., 
0 . i. e., to be Commander-in-Chicf in India 
in succession to General Sir O’Moore Crcagh, 
retiring in March, 1914 

24th.—A meeting of Indians of all communi¬ 
ties was held in the Bombay Town Hall, when 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale delivered a 
stirring speech regarding the position of Indians 
in South Africa. c 

25th.—A strike of officers engaged ir P. & 
0. steamers broke out in England and tlfi gall 
ing of one steamer was delayed. The officers 
demanded general improvement of their posi¬ 
tions and prospects especially in regard to pro¬ 
motion and pay. 

28t,h.—The H 011 . Surgeon-General H. W. 
Stevenson, 1 . c. s., 1 . m. s., Surgeon-General 

with the Government of Bombay, was enter¬ 
tained bv medical men of his own service and 
outside at a farewell gathering in Bombay 011 
Jus retirement. Medical men of all communi¬ 
ties enthusiastically co-operated in an unpre¬ 
cedented manner. 

29th.—Sir Hugh Barnes resigned his nfcmber* 
ship of the Council of India. t 

Reports fron* South Africa, day by day 
showed rapid development of the IndifiSi pas¬ 
sive resistenco movemert U secure better treat¬ 
ment of Indians, while the Union authorities 
professed to adopt a policy otrignoring it. 

31st.—Correspondence was published in 
London showing the development of a serious 
split in the All-India Moslem League. Mr. 
Ameer All and II. II. Tjjo Aga Khan both re¬ 
signed their official positions in connection with 
the Legal, membership after an exchange of 
letters between Mr. Ameer All, *>f the London 
Committee of the League, and M»\ Wazir Hagan, 
Secretary of the League in India. The letters 
showed a substantial disagreement with re¬ 
gard to policy between the older members^of 
the League and “ Young Mahometans”. 

The Council of All India Moslem Leag^ 
elected the Hon. Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla, 
R. 0. 1 . e., Bembay, resident ofttf-he annual 
sessions of the League tx) be held at Agra on 
the 29th and *^0t^ December. 


NOVEMBER. 


1st.—The provisional liquidator appointed 
In connection with the Credit Bank of India, 
Ltd., filed an affidavit regarding his investi¬ 
gations into tho Bank and applied for the 
examination before the Court of certain Direc¬ 
tors of tho Bank, the Manager and others. 
Orders were passed accordingly. 

3rd.—The Royal Commission on the Public 
Services having arrived in India last mail com¬ 
menced its sessions in Delhi. The Commission 
sat in two patts, first devoting themselves, one 


to tho Finance Department and the other to 
the Post and Telegraph Departments The 
Commission continued for over a month in 
Delhi, dealing with all the main ^ranches of 
Government service except the I. G. S. 

4th.—Failure reported of the Kathiawar 
aud Ahmedabad* Banking Cornor&tidh, Ltd.; 
authorised capital Its. 1,00,00,000, subscribed 
Its. 21,64,500, capital called up Rs. 6,45,620. 

5th.—Karachi Merchants Bank, Ltd., closed 
Its doors, f 


¥ 
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Appeal by the People's Bank of India, Ltd., 
to the Punjab Chief Court against the orders 
of the District Court, Lahore, appointing a 
provisional liquidator, dismissed. 

H. II. The Aga Khan wrote from Paris to 
the Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali expieasing profound 
regret at Mi. Ali’s retirement from his official 
position in connection vflth the Indian Moslem 
League and giving reasons for his own irrevo¬ 
cable decision to retire from the Presidency 
of the League in India. 

5th.—Their Excellencies the Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge arrived in Mysore, on an official 
visit to H. II. The Maharajah. 

6th.—The Government of India announced 
the placing of 8} erores of rupees from their 
cash balances at the disposal of the Presidency 
banks for the benefit of trade. 

6tH.—An elaborate programme of celebra¬ 
tions of the centenary of the establishment of 
the American Marathi Mission in Western India 
was commenced in the Town-Hall, Bombay, 
Sir Henry Procter presiding. 

The committee of Management of the 
Hindu University unanimously resolved in 
favour of the Central Hindu College at Benares 
being incorporated with the Hindu University 
Society subject to certain conditions. 

Official announcement was made of the ap¬ 
proval of Secretary of State of the recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government of India for the con- 
stitutmns of the Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces. The Council will consist 
of not more than 24 members, excluding the 
ChieffCommissioncr, 7 members being elected 
by the Municipalities, District Boards and 
Landlords in the C. P., and 17 nominated by 
the Chief Commissioner, three of the 
latter being nominated from Be#ar on the re¬ 
commendations of electoral colleges consist¬ 
ing respectively of the Municipalities, District 
Boards and landholders. 

. 7th.—Mr. Gandh if • while leading a large 
body of Natal Indians across the Transval 
frontier, in connection with the passive resist¬ 
ance movement, against the Government of 
the Union, was arrested at Volksrust and 
remanded till Novwnber 14, bail being allowed. 
The Hon'blo Mr. u. K. Gokliale issued from 
Delhi a fervent appeal for funds in connection 
with thcd&outh African struggle. 

9 The examination began bpforo the Hon’blo 
Mr. Justice Davar, at Bombay High Court, 
on behalf q#the Official Liquidator, of various 
persons called to give information regarding 
the affairs of the Credit Bank. Mr. Chuoilal 
D. Saraya, Manttflng Director of the Indian 
Specie Bank, was^in the witness box for some 
hours. • 

Tift Bombay Government announced the 
appointment of the following Committee to 
consider ttie question of the development of 
the town «ad Island of Bombay:—The Hon'ble 
Claude Hil (Chairman), the Hon’bli* Sir P. M. 
Mehta, Jhe Hon'bleUBlr Ebrahim Ilahimtulla, 
the Hon’blo S. L. Spfptt, Mt, G. Wittet and 
Mr. B. W. Kissan, the latter also ,to act as 
Secretary. 

* The Secretary of State, Lorch Crewe, in an 
before the Philosophical Association 


of Edinburgh, entitled “Scotsmen in India*' 
paid an enthusiastic tribute to the part played 
by Scotsmen in India. 

9th.—A destructive fire destroyed the build¬ 
ing occupied by Ewart Latham and Co. in 
Tamarind lane, Bombay. Three firemen were 
killed during the work of extinguishing the fire. 

A mass meeting of Indians at Victoria, Bri¬ 
tish Columbia, telegraphed to II. It. H. the 
Duke of Connaught and If. E. Tho Viceroy 
of India, seeking their influence to secure tho 
repeal of the Immigration Law, which prevents 
Indians from entering Canada unless they 
have made a continuous voyage thereto, the 
continuous voyages being impossible because 
there is no direct shipping line between India 
and Canada. 

10th.—Tho seventh annual report of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company was published. 
It showed a profit of Rs. 8,58,583 during tho 
past year, proposed no dividend for ordinary 
or deferred shares and stated that the quality 
of steel produced had improved and that several 
thousand tons of rails had been passed by tho 
Government Inspector for the railways. 

The Bakr-id passed off without serious dis¬ 
turbances anywhere. Tho risk of trouble 
through Muslim cow killing at Ajodhia was 
averted by the District Magistrate prohibiting 
the taking of animals through Ajodhia to 
slaughter. 

H. II. the Maharajah of Bikaner opened tho 
newly constituted representative Assembly 
for his State, at Bikaner. The inauguration 
ceremony was the occasion of considerable 
pomp and was attended by the British Resi¬ 
dent and other distinguished visitors. 

12th.—The Bight ltev. Bickcrsteth Durrant, 
d.d., was enthroned in lahore cathedral as 
Bishop of Lahore. 

New power house of the Nagpur Electric 
Light and Tower Co., formally opened by the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

Last day of moorat settlement in the Bombay 
share market. Tho day passed more satis¬ 
factorily than was expected ; 25 brokers could 
not meet their liabilities in full, about 5 of 
these being unable to pay anytliing. 

Serious explosion of an explosive letter In 
tho Howrah mail service office. 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay arrived at 
Sholapur, accompanied by II. E. Lady Willing- 
don, for a short visit, at the commencement 
of an extended tour in the Southern Maliratta 
country. 

13th.—The American Marathi Mission com¬ 
menced centenary festivities lasting several 
days at Alimednagar, the centre of their dis¬ 
trict work. 

Mr. Jaffer Joosab, manager of the Credit 
Bank, appeared in the witness box for tho 
commencement of his examination on behalf 
of the Official Receiver. 

Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to 9 months 
Imprisonment at Dundee for his connection 
with the agitation in Natal. Mr. Polak and 
Mr. KUlenbach were arrested and remanded 
without bail for refusing to give an undertaking 
not to taka part In the passive resistance move¬ 
ment, 
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14th.—Mr. Nusserwanjl ltustomjl Mistri, 
Chartered Accountant, and auditor, with his 
partner, Mr. Rice, also a Parsi, of the Credit 
Hank, was examined in the High Court in the 
course fo the liquidation procccdius. 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay arrived in 
Bijapur. 

News was published of a small Bhil rising 
in Native territory adjoining Panch Mahals 
district of the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to 3 months’ 
imprisonment, in addition to his sentence of 
9 months. The Indians on the Natal sugar 
estates were stated to have struck work. A 
mass meeting was held at. Mombasa to support 
the agitation of the Indians in South Africa. 
Meanwhile, news was received in India of 
mine compounds being used as gaols for stri¬ 
kers, with the mine officials as jailors. Various 
reports were received of brutal treatment of 
Indians in these circumstances. Public opinion 
in India became much inflamed. 

Correspondence was published between the 
Secretary of State and Mr. Wazir Hasan anti 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, in which the latter asked 
for an interview as spokesmen for the Moslem 
community in India, and Ixird Crewe replied 
refusing to grant an interview, stating that 
the sentiments and aspirations of the Indian 
Mahomedans deserved to receive the fullest 
attention and sympathy of His Maje.sty’s 
Government and that he spared no pains to 
inform himself in these matters through the 
many authoritative sources of information 
open to him. The Premier similarly declined 
to grant an interview. 

16th.—Captain F. M. Bailey, B. E., and 
Captain Moreshead, R.E., Indian Survey De¬ 
partment, returned from the Sanpo expedi¬ 
tion, of which they were the leaders, and posi¬ 
tively asserted that the course of the Sanpo 
is unbroken at any point within 150 miles of 
tho place at which Kintliup assigned the alleged 
falls. 

l7th.—Tho District Judge, Lahore, passed 
orders directing the compulsory winding up 
of the affairs of the People’s Bank. 

Their Excellencies The Governor of Bombay 
and Lady Willlngdon arrived at Dharwar in the 
course of their tour. 

Serious accounts of floods received from Sou¬ 
thern India. Tt had rained incessantly for 
more than a week. In some parts of South 
Areot. a rainfall of 18 inches in 12 hours was 
rocelvod, while in certain villages the fall was 
stated to have been heavier. 

Tho examination of Mr. Kazi Kabiruddln> 
chairman of the Credit Bank, was com¬ 
menced in connection with the liquidation 
proceedings. 

The appointment of the Ifon’ble Mr. Fazul- 
bhoy Chinoy to be the next Sheriff of Bombay 
was announced. 

Lady WUlingdon returned to Bombay 
from her tour with H. E. The Governor in the 
Southern Mahratta country. 

18th.—The Lahore Bank, Ltd., whose godown 
was recently burnt down, stopped payment, 
going into voluntary liquidation. 


19th.—Their Excellencies The Viceroy and 
Lady Hardinge arrived at Bangalore from 
Mysore. 

The Governor of Bombay waited Hubli. 

Grave reports came to hand from Natal of 
riotous outbreaks by strikers, after the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and other leaders. 

. 23rd.—It was reported that in view of the re¬ 
ports appearing in Reuter’s telegrams and else¬ 
where that Indians in South Africa were being 
cruelly treated and intimidated, that the mines 
were being converted into gaols, and strikers 
flogged and threatened with starvation, that two 
had been shot and wounded, and that one had 
actually been flogged to death, while a further 
telegram reported that these allegations were 
denied, the Government of India telegfaphed on 
the J9th November to the Secretary of State 
for India strongly urging the necessity of a 
thorough and impartial inquiry being iMado 
immediately and in the case of the allegations 
proving true, emphatically protesting against 
the inhuman treatment of a loyal section of the 
subjects of the Ring and requesting the immedi¬ 
ate intervention of Mis Majesty’s Government 
to secure reparation and treatment of Indians 
in South Africa in accordance with the methods 
of civilised countries. On the same day the 
Viceroy telegraphed direct to the Governor- 
General of South Africa. 

21st.—A small shareholder of tho Indian 
Specie Bank presented a petition for the wind¬ 
ing up of the Bank, making grave allegations 
as to the conduct, of the business bjs the xManag- 
ing Director, Mr. Chunilal D. Saraya, and 
alleging the dissfpation of tho Bank's capital 
in speculative operations. Mr. Justice Davar 
promised to pass orders next day. 

The Governor of Bombay arrtyed at Bclgaum. 

The Calcut\a police arrested various young 
Bengalis in connection with tho alleged discovery 
of tho bomb factory in Calcutta. 

The Colonial Office published two long tele¬ 
grams from Lord Gla&iftone, the Governor- 
General of South Africa, dated November 19th 
and November 20th, which dealt hi great detail 
with the utilizatior of mine compounds in the 
Dundee district and one in the Newcastle dis¬ 
trict, as out-stations for thoaDundcc and New¬ 
castle gaols, the number and length of sett- 
fences served and suspended, etc. 

22nd.—Dr. Patel, Director, Credit Rani# 
was examined in the liquidation inquiry. 

An official communique announced the 
reconstitution* of the ACvisory Committee for 
Iftdian students in England, the Committee to 
consist, in future,® f the chairman and no more 
than 12 and not less than 8 Members, of whom 
at least Jialf shall always bo Indian gentlemen 
resident In England. 

II. E. The Viceroy visited Mandapaim and 
inspected the roller bridge built to afford rail¬ 
way connection between tho southernmost 
point of the Indian mainland and. the island 
of Rameswaram, in connection with^lie Indo- 
Ceylon Railway project, f 

Sir Shapurji Bl-oacha« gave a«dinner at tho 
Hotel Cecil at which 50 guests were ptesent 
to meet Mr. Lionel Abrahams, of the India 
Office, on the^ve of his departure for tour in 
India. 
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24th.—Justice Davar allowed the petition 
against the Indian Specie Bank to be with¬ 
drawn, the parties having come to an arrange¬ 
ment with the uptitioner. 

H. E. The Viceroy arrived at Madras and 
in a remarkable speech in reply to addresses 
of the Mahajana Sablia and the Madras Pro¬ 
vincial Conference Committee, associated liinv 
self wholeheartedly with the Indian demand 
for redress of grievances in South Africa.— 
General Botha, Premier of the Union Go¬ 
vernment in South Africa, in an interview, 
stated that his Government, had nothing to 
conceal and courted inquiry.—The IIon’bio 
Mr. Gokhale having stated that the South 
Africa Union Government promised him to 
repeal tl*} £3 tax on Indians in Natal, and 
General Smuts of the Union Ministry having 
denied the statement, Mr. Gokhale issued a 
communication reiterating the statement and 
producing circumstantial evidence in support 
of it.—General Botha, speaking at a Party 
Congress at Cape Town, declared that his Go¬ 
vernment had exercised the greatest modera¬ 
tion and generosity towards Indians in South 
Africa, who had virtually declared war against 
the law of the country, and stated that none 
of the charges of ill treatment could, when 
investigated, stand the test of examination, 
lie further stated that the agitators would do 
Incalculable harm unless they abandoned the 
course they wore following and emphatically 
declar'd that law and order should be main¬ 
tained. lie stated that the Government’s 
first d« 1 ty Was to South Africa, the people of 
widely would never allow interference with the 
rightsrand principles laid down in the consti¬ 
tution. • 

25th.—The Governor of Bombay arrived 
at Kolhapur. * # 

27th.—The Bombay Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner’s annual budget was brought before the 


Standing Committee of the Corporation and 
in the course of the discussion several members 
expressed themselves in favour of the sub¬ 
stantial reduction in taxation owing to tho 
large amount (Its. 25lakhs) of the cash balance. 
The budget was finally adopted. 

An official statement showing the progress 

the eo-operatlve movement in India during 
1912-13 was issued. The total number of 

i^ C 323° s roso dllring tilc y° ar from 8 » 177 to 

28th.—Mr, Jaffer Joosah, Manager of tho 
Credit Bank, was submitted to further exami¬ 
nation in tiie liquidation proceedings. 

The Lukhmidas Khimji cloth market, situ¬ 
ated in Shaikh Memon Street, Bombay, was 
burnt down by fire, damage to an extent vari¬ 
ously estimated at from 10 to 30 lakhs being 
done. 

29th.—The Viceroy arrived at Cuttack, 

A public meeting of tho ladles of Bombay 
convened by Lady Allsliah was held in tho 
Bombay Town Hall to express indignation at 
the treatment of Indians In South Africa, 

St. Andrew’s dinners in Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. 

30th.—The Viceroy arrived at Bankipore. 

Mr. Chunilal D. Saraya, Managing Director 
of the Specie Bank of Bombay, died suddenly 
from heart failure, llis assistant immediately 
communicated to Sir Vithaldas Thackersey 
that there had been serious losses through 
silver operations entered upon without tho 
cognisance of the Directors, whereupon tho 
Directors forthwith filed a fresh petition for 
the winding up of the Bank. Consternation 
was caused in the Bombay markets, where 
| business was stagnant. 


DECEMBER. 


1st.—The Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces in a letter addressed to the Gove rnment 
of India reported on the serious agricultural 
conditions of the United Provincts owing to 
failure of the mefcsoon. The area affected to 
tifcch an extent as to deserve special attention 
was stated to include the whole of the Agra, 
^.tohilkhand and Bundelkhaml divisions, the 
whole of the Allahabad division (except the 
Allahabad district, in which only the portion 
south of tile Jumna a»d Gangestfs affected) and 
the Khori, Sitapur and Hardoi districts in $he 
Lucknow divisions. These districts iucludt an 
area of nearly 4(M>00 square miles with a popu¬ 
lation of about I9J millions. Throughout the 
whole of this area special measures \W i re stated 
to ty required, involving at least a suspension 
of revenue and an unusually large distribution 
of tagavd. • 

Mr. Justice Davar, in tho Bombay High 
Court, h^ard arguments by counsel as to who 
should* have the carriage of the winding-up 
proceedings to rcgaml to the Indian Specie 
Bank. Tho Official Liquidator appointed in 
regard to the Bombay Banking Company pre¬ 
sented his report on the affairs of the Bank. 
Jalfef tfoogub, ^aijager of the pre|Ut Bank ? 


was submitted to further examination in tho 
High Court. 

H. E. the Viceroy laid the foundation stones 
of the new Legislative Council Chamber and 
new High Court at Bankipur, tho capital of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Manchtrjec Bhownaggreo introduced a 
deputation of Indians to the Secretary of 
State for India to present the views of Indians 
resident in England regarding tho crisis in 
South Africa. Lord Crewe in a sympathetic 
reply emphasised the need for an impartial 
iiupiiry into the recent disturbances. The 
Indian question in Canada was brought to an 
interesting development by the decision of 
the Chief Justice that Indians can only be 
excluded from Canada for idiocy, disease, 
crime or mendicancy, as is tho case with other 
British subjects. Some days later, the Domi¬ 
nion authorities passed orders prohibiting the 
immigration of labours of any natiohality intp 
Western Canada. 

2nd.—H. E. tho viceroy reached Alwar. 

A Blue Book dealing with the Indian crisis 
in South Africa from July 3 to November 2D 
was issued by the India Office. Tfie papers 
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included a largo amount of official correspon¬ 
dence dealing with the recent disturbances. 

4th.—Mr. Justice Davar gave judgment 
placing the carriage of the winding-up of the 
Indian Specie Bank in the hands of Matubhai 
Oovanbhai Doctor and another, the first peti¬ 
tioners.—A small shareholder of the Indian 
Merchants' Bank presented a petition for the 
winding-up of the, Bitik and made various 
allegations as to the conduct of the Bank. 
Jmtico Davar declined to admit the petition 
and sot down the matter for hearing on a later 
date, ordering that the Directors of the Bank 
should as a preliminary step be supplied with 
a copy of the, petition. The preliminary in¬ 
quiry into the affairs of the Credit Bank con¬ 
cluded with th^ examination of Rahim Joosub, 
one, of the Directors of the Bank. 


Indians in South Africa. H. H. The Aga 
Khan presided and among the other speakers 
wore Sir P. M. Mehta, Sir Nprayan Chanda- 
varkar and Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
was installed as Bight Worshipful Master of 
the Fn emotions* Lodge “Imperial Brother¬ 
hood,” Bon bay. 

11th.—A general meeting of the Share¬ 
holders and Depositors of the Indian Specie 
Bank, called by H. H. the Thakor Saheb of 
Morvi, appointed a special committie to watch 
their interests in the liquidation proceedings 
and passed a resolution to apply to the Court 
dealing with the petition for liquidation to 
postpone proceedings pending consideration 
of proposals for reconstruction. 


It was announced that ne gotiations had been 
completed for the acquisition by a powerful 
syndicate of the whole of the Specie Bank’s 
large unrealised stock of silver in London. 

Gth.—Their Excellencies tin Viceroy and 
Lady ITardlnge and their staff arrived at Delhi, 
on the completion of their tour. 


12th.—The text was published of thefrnew 
treaty between the Government of India and 
the Maharajah of Mysore. The treaty greatly 
increases the dignity of the State of Mysore 
hi its relation to the Indian Government. 

13th.—Tho Pathare Prabhu Social Samaj in 
Bombay celebrated its silver jubilee. 


Oth.—Details were published of recent dis¬ 
turbances caused by Bhils in Rowa Kantha 
Political Agency, from which it appeared that 
the trouble arose out of an injudicious temper¬ 
ance campaign in tho native state of Smith 
and that troops had to be summoned from 
British Cantonments to disperse a body of 
about 4,000 Bhils, who collected under the 
temperance preacher and adopted the defiant, 
attitude. 


(5th.—Tho announcement was made that the 
Secretary of Stat r . had sanctioned the creation 
of an appointment of Political Secretary to 
tho Government of India, the holder of which 
would deal with all questions concerning 
Native States. The Viceroy selected Mr. J. B. 
Wood, of the Political Department, as 

tho first incumbent of tho new appointment. 

7th.—Mr. Justice Davar sat to consider the 
potition for tho winding-up of- the Merchants’ 
Bank and the statement of tho Directors in 
reference thereto. His Lordship dismissed 
the petition and declared himself satisfied that 
it was put forward for tile purpose, of threaten¬ 
ing a going conwrn and that he hoped the 
Diroctors would take legal steps against the 
petitioner for his action in the matter. 


Tho eighth mooting of tho Indian Board of 
Agricuituro opened at Coimbatore, Mr. James 
Mackenna, Agricultural Adviser of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, presiding. 

The fourth annual Zoroastrian Conference 
was opened in Bombay, continuing through 
thia and subsequent days. 


fith.—H. 33. Sonhor Conoeiro da Costa, Go¬ 
vernor-General of Portuguese India, was enter¬ 
tained by the Portuguese colony in Bombay 
during a visit to this city on his way from Goa 
to Daman and Din. 


lOtli.—A public meeting was held in the Bom¬ 
bay Town Hail to Join the protest being made 
throughout India against the treatment of 


14th.— II. E. the Governor of Bombay held 
his first levee in Bombay, the hour being after 
dinner and the place Government Houso, 
Malabar Point. 


16th. A meeting of the Bombay Legfyjative 
Council was hold in Bombay, H. Tfi. tho Go¬ 
vernor presiding. The second rcauing of the 
Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to the formal recognition of the appointment 
of administrators of proper*y by the Courts 
in the Bombay Presidency was postponed. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Claude Hill fcioved the first 
reading of a Bill further to amend Karachi 
Port Trust Act of 1886, and the first reading 
was carried. The Ilon’blc Sir Richard Lamb 
introduced a Bill further to antend the Bombay 
Irrigation Act, 1879. TXife Bill was read tho 
first time and referred to Sdoct Committee. 
The Hon'ble Mr. P. D. Pattani introduced a 
Bill further to amend the City* of Bombay 
Improvt meat Act, for tty purpose of strength¬ 
ening the financial position of the Trust 
by a surtax on transfers of property. Tty 
first reading of the measure was postponed 
until the March session of the Council* 

ITth.—Bombay „Legislative Council; The** 
Hon’ble Mr. Claude Hill moved the.first read¬ 
ing of a Bill to providcMor tho n&nking and 
execution of Town Planning schemes. Tho 
first reading of t^e moasure was postponed 
till the March meeting. Vroious resolutions 
were brought forward by non-official members 
and discussed# 


Garden party at Government House, Bombay. 

18th.—Bombay legislative Council.— The 
Hon. Mr. God bole n oved a resolution tc. modify 
the rules governing the College of tfiigir eering 
at Poona so as to confine admissions to qualified 
students from tho ^Bombay Presidency and ite 
Native States and to reserve th# guaranteed 
appointments of Assistant Engineers and 
Overseers and scholars hi pe^and prises to the 
qualified candidates of the Bombay Presidency 
and its Native States. There was * long dig* 
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cussion and the proposal was eventually de¬ 
feated, and an amendment carried recommend¬ 
ing Government to consider the advisability 
of increasing the accommodation of the Col- 
Gege.—The Hort? Moulvi Raffluddin Alnucd 
moved a recommendation that in future all 
elections for returning members to the Dis¬ 
trict Municipalities should be conducted by 
ballot. Government aedfepted tho resolution, 
which was agreed to.—The Hon. Mr. Upasani 
moved the recommendation that the instruc¬ 
tion of the first three English standards be 
introduced into the Higher Vernacular Schools. 
After some discussion tho proposition was 
withdrawn. This concluded the business on 
the agenda paper. 

The directors of the Bombay Merchants’ 
Bank appeared before Mr. Justice Davar 
calling upon Sumauthrao Anantarao Wajkar, 
who Recently petitioned for the winding-up of 
the Bank, to show cause why he should not 
bo prosecuted for making false allegations in 
his petition. The petitioner filed a lengthy 
explanation and an apology, and as the Direc¬ 
tors left the matter in the hands of the Court, 
the Judge, made no order on the summons, 
stating that ho was satisfied that the petitioner 
was rushed into presenting the petition by 
false information supplied to him.—Jaffcr 
Joosub, ex-Managing Director of the Credit 
Bank of India, was arrested on a charge of 
improperly dealing with the funds of the Bank, 
and was brought before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. It was explained that the charge 
irvolved a# sum of about 80,000 or 90,000 
rupees. The prisoner was remanded in cus¬ 
tody #ntil January 6th. * 

Bishop Cotton Aligh School Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions at Nagpur. 

19th.—The Wtat State Ball yrnt has been 
held at Government House, Bombay, for a 
generation took place, and induced a scene 
without parallel^ in modern social Bombay. 
The gentlemen present were in full dress, either 
in uniform or in knee breeches and silk stock¬ 
ings. The ball began with a set of State Lar- 
cers, and dtmeing continued up to the small 
hours. 

The preliminary report of the accountants 
appointed to investigate tho affairs in the 
Indian Specie Bank was presented to Mr. 
Justice !|avar. The report detailed the chief 
tfreavy losses sustained by the bank and re¬ 
vealed a fraudulent system of manipulating 
the books^by which extensive silver specula¬ 
tions by Che bank %ere conceded. A preli¬ 
minary application was made on behalf oP a 
meeting of creditors an dp shareholders pre¬ 
viously held, appealing to the Judge to post¬ 
pone further proceedings until time^had been 
given to consider the possibility of reconstruct¬ 
ing Bank. The Judge declined to accede 
to this rtqucst. The Advocate General applied 
for the Ji8ual winding-upP order and for the 
appointment of an Official Liquidator. The 
Judge jfcssed the order and appointed Mr. 
Sandcq? Slater Offlftal Liquidator, intimating 
that parties •interest**! migfit make an appli¬ 
cation at a later stage for the appointment 
of an Advisory Committee to assist the Official 
liquidator. • 


A serious riot broke out in tho M. A S. M. 
.Railway Workshops, Perambore, consequent 
on the enforcement of new rules as regards 
the closing of the gates against unpunctual 
workmen. The Railway Volunteer Rifles were 
called out and opened fire on the crowd, two 
men being killed and several wounded. The 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers and Police were also 
called before tho trouble >vas crushed. 

20th.—H. E. The Viceroy received at Vicorc- 
gal Lodge, Delhi, a memorial presented by a 
Sikh deputation on behalf of the Kliaisa Dewan 
Society, Vancouver, British Columbia, appeal¬ 
ing for assistance in securing amendment of tho 
Canadian laws regulating immigration, llis 
Excellency, in a sympathetic reply, said that 
representations had already been made to the 
Canadian Government, who had made certain 
concessions as to the admission of wives and 
minor children of Indians resident in Canada, 
but that as the Government of India were 
unable to regard tho situation as satisfactory 
they were again in correspondence with the 
Secretary of State upon the subject. 

21st.—The Government of India announced 
the appointment of Sir Benjamin Robertson, 
Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces, to 
proceed to Durban to appear as 1 representative 
of the Indian Government before the Commis¬ 
sion appointed by the Government, of Soutli 
Africa to inquire into the strike disturbances 
in Natal. (Ho sailed on January 1st.) 

H. E. The Viceroy and party left Delhi for 
Calcutta for a Christinas visit to the capital 
of Bengal. 

Messrs. Gandhi, Polak and Killenbacb, leaders 
of the Natal Indians, having been released 
from prison 011 the representations of the Com¬ 
mission appointed to inquire into the recent 
disturbances, addicssed a meeting of 5,000 
Indians at Durban, when a resolution was 
passed against Indians giving evidence before 
the Commission, as it did not include a repre¬ 
sentative of the Indians and urging tho Gov¬ 
ernment to appoint a European member ac¬ 
ceptable to the Indians, and threatening that 
if this demand were not granted, tho passive 
resistors discharged from prison would renew 
the passive resistance struggle. 

22nd.—H. £. The Governor of Bombay and 
Lady Willingdon and party left Bombay for 
a Christmas tour to Idar and Palanpur. 

A gang of trans-border raiders attacked a 
railway train containing a number of British 
officers and British and Indian troops during 
the night at Jehangira-road station, near 
Rawalpindi, with the apparent object of rob¬ 
bing a safe containing tho cash takings of the 
Nowshera-Dargai Railway. Tho money was, 
owing to an accident, not in tho train. 'Iho 
raiders ransacked the brake van. They were 
then interrupted by a body of unarmed sowars 
travelling in the train, who, by the ingenuity 
of Corporal Friend, of the Sussex Regiment, 
and Conductor Byers, of the 16th Mule Cadre, 
and an Indian Officer, succeeded in driving 
thun off. Tiro engine driver, guard and fire¬ 
man were fatally shot by tho raiders and a 
cbowkidar was also killed. The raiders eub- 
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sequently attacked the railway station of Khair- 
abad, about some five miles from Johangira, 
looted the premises, killed two men and kid¬ 
napped the station master. Troops and Police 
were turned out to endeavour to capture the 
raiders. 

23rd.—H. E. The Viceroy received a magni¬ 
ficent reception in Calcutta and in a speech 
in reply to a Municipal address of welcome 
contradicted the rumours that had been pre¬ 
valent to the effect that he intended early 
retirement from India. 

25th.—The ninth session of the Indian 
Industrial Conference was held at Karachi, 
the lion. Mr. Lalubai Samaldas, of Bombay, 
presiding. 

26th.—The Indian National Congress met 
at Karachi, the Hon. Nawab’ Syed Mahomed, 
Sahib Bahadur, presiding. 'Phc twenty-seventh 
session of the All-India Mahomedan Educa¬ 
tional Conference began at Agra, under the 
presidency of Mr. Justice Shah Din. Various 
other conferences of provincial or smaller 
dimensions wero held in various parts of India. 

IT. E. The Viceroy received a number of 
deputations in Calcutta and made an import¬ 
ant speech covering a variety of subjects and 
especially dealing with Government policy 
in regard to liquor truffle, the use of drugs 
and education. 

26th.—The dcatli oceurcd in Bombay at 
the age of 78 of Mr. Alfred Thomas Whittle, 
o.i.e., a pioneer of the modem cotton trade 
in western India. 


The Thcosopliical Convention at Benares. 

27th.—All India Temperance Conference at 
Karachi, lleddi • Education*! Social Cor.- 
fereence at Dundar, Mysore. Bavasara Kshatriya 
Conference, Mysore. 

H. E. The Viceroy, in a speech at a dinner 
at the Calcutta Club,°declared that “the idea 
of resigning has never for one single instant 
entered my brain ” and that the lucubrations 
on the subject which had appeared in English 
press were absurd. 

28th.—Their Excellencies the Governor of 
Bombay and Lady Willingdon arrived at 
Palaupur on a state visit in the course of their 
tour. « 

29th.—The Indian National Social Confer¬ 
ence met at Karachi under the Presidentship 
of Sir Naraycn Chamlavarkar, who, in his 
presidential address, emphasised the lessons 
to 1 m; derived by the cause of social reform 
from the recent Bank failures and the stiugglo 
in South Africa. 

30th.—The All-India Moslem League met at 
Lahore under the Presidentship of the H 011 . 
Sir Ebrahim Rahimtullah, who in his opening 
address, spoke especially of the great benefit 
of the British Uaj to India and the need for 
Mahomedans and Hindus to work together 
in loyalty to British rule and in harmony 
anurg themselves, if they were to attain the 
eorditlon of unity when only it woukl be possible 
to give them self-government. 
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RACING IN INDIA. 


Calcutta. 

The King-Emper<*’s Cup. Distance—1 mile 
5 furlongs, 58 yards— 

Mr. II. Craig McKerrow's Little Slave 
(8 st. 1 lb. carried 8 st g 2 lbs.), Temple - 

man. 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmcsser (9 st. 3 lbs.), 
Evans .. '.2 

Mr. R. Craig McKerrow’s Victo (9st. 4 lbs.). 
Barrett .. 3 

The King-T’raperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. R. Jl. S’s ICcmpion (9 st. 3 lbs.), P. 

Brown .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Garda’s Lumination (9 st 3 lbs.), Smyth 2 

Mr. • Heather's Blackbuck (9 st. 3 lbs.) 

Hardy . 3 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Master Dclaval (7 st. 

5 lbs.), A. Hoyt.2 

Mr. Kelson’s Hilarity (9 st. 5 lbs.) Evans .. 3 

Tho Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles, over 
eight flights of hurdles.— 

Mr. Goculdass’ Picnic (12 st. 7 lbs.), A. 

Hoyt.1 

Colonel J. Desaraj Urs’ Vive Crown (list) 

McNcilago .. 2 

Mr. Thaddeus’ Wayward and Wild (11 st. 
4 lbs.), Northmorc .3 


Calcutta Plate. Distance —6 furlongs.—. 

Mr. R R. S.'s Kompion ( 9 st. 10 lbs.), P. 

Brown .1 

Mr. Goculdass’ Polish (9 st. 3 lbs.), Ruiz .. 2 
Mr. Gftrda’a Lumination (9 st. 3 lbs.), 
Smyth .. •.3 


The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles.— 

Mr. R. R. S.'s Mayfowl (Ost. 3 lbs.), Brown 7 
Mr. Hoy Chowdhry's Jemima (9 st. 3 lbs.), 

Amces .2 

H. II. the Kour Sahib of Path1 
ala’s Saxonito (9 st. 3 lbs.), I 

Pratt.[-Dead heat 3 

Mr. Dcssoysa's Metamac (Ost.) 

J. Tronoweth. J 

Also Rim—Hilarity (9 st. 3 lbs.), Valerius (Ost. 
3 IbsJ, and^Jacamar (8 st. 10 lbs.) 


The Trmls (1912). Distance—l«milc.— 

Messre. Heather and Jones’ Black Buck 

(9 st. 3 lbs.) Firfli. 1 

Sir A. Apcar’suMayfowl (9 st. 3 lbs.), P. 
Kuhn .7 .. .. 0 .. ,. 2 

Sir A. Apear’s Vavasor (9 st. 3 lbs.), C. 
Hoyt . 3 

* 

The Metropolitan. Distance —0 furlongs— 
Kerrow’s Utc ( 8 st 6 lbs.), 

.1 

Paris’ Nuncio (Ost. 13 lbs. 
carried 7 st. 3 lbs.J| Duller .. ,.2 

^r. R.R.S's. Crifcon (9 st. 6 lbs.), Brown.. 3 


Mr. R. Craig Me 
Templcmag 
Messrs. Dass and 


llio CooclJ Bchar Cup. Distance— 1 $ miles.— 
Mr. R. R. S’s MayfoWl Ip st. 31 lbs.), 

P. Brown.. 

Mr. ThadlSu’s Wayv%rd and Wild (7 st. 

3 lbs. carried 7 st. 9 lbs.), Crowden .. 
Mr. Goculdas* Matchlock ( 8 Wt.), A. Hoyt,. 3 


The Merchants’ Plate. Distance—1J tniles,— 
Mr*T. M. Thadden’s Wayward and Wild 
(carried 7 st. 2 lbs.), Thobum .. ., l 

Mr. D. jMcCalmont's DIM Loun (7 st. 

13 lbs.),4A. Kuhn. .,2 

Mr. Gussy’s Valeriy (carried 7 st. 5 lbs.), 

P. »uhn v ,* .. .. 3 

The Maepherson Cup. (1912). Distance—1 mile, 
6 furlongs and 1^ yards— 

H. H.^the Kour Sahib of Patiala's Gun* 
boat (9 st. 5 lbs.), \V. Southall .. | ,, % 


Tollygunge Steeplechases. 

The Indian Grand National.— 

Mr. Burjorjec’s Herald (10 st. 9 lbs.), 
McNeilage .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. J. D. Seott’s Proprietor (12 st. 7 lbs.), 

Northmorc.2 

Mr. E. J. Marshall’s Kipling (9 st. 9 lbs.), 
Quinn .3 

The Tollygunge Plate.— 

Mr. Cowper’s Maisonette (9 st.), L. C. 

Hoyt 1 

Capt. Miles’ Idle (9 st.), Northmorc .. 2 
Capt. Ken worthy’s Sholto (10 st. 3 lbs. 
carried 10 st. 0 lbs.) Owner .. .. 3 

Bombay. 

Tho Byculla Club Cup. Distance—1 mile 
5 furlongs.— 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmcsser (9 st. 12 lbs.), 

Brown .. ., .1 

Mr. Kelso’s Hilarity (9 st. 5 lbs.), Evans. 2 
Mr. J. Crawford’s Monsoon (6 st.) Purtoo- 
singh .3 

Won by a neck. Time 2 minutes, 52 seconds. 
Thirteen ran. 

The Turf Club Cup (Arabs). Distance—1 mile 


5 furlongs.— 

Mr. Lion’s Thank You (8 st. 3 lbs), Brown... 1 
Mr. All Bin Talib’s Nakib ( 8 st. 5 lbs.) 

Robinson .. .. .2 

itawab Najaf Ali Khan’s Sir Knight (8 st. 

13 lbs.), Evans .. ■.3 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance about 
1 mile.— 

Mr. Alp's The Cellarer (0 st. 10 lbs.), Pur* 
toosingh. 1 

Bir. R. Goculdass’ Refresher (7 st. 10 lbs.), 

A. Hoyt.2 

Mr. R. Goculdass’ SoultUnc (8 st. 6 lbs.), 
Robinson.3 


Wou by a neck. Time 1 minute, 56 4/5 
seconds. Fifteen ran. * 












4 o6 Racing in India . 


The Bombay Derby. (For Arabs). Distance— 
1 mile, 5 furlongs.— 

Mr. All Bin Talibs's Nakib (6st. 13 lbs.), 

Duller .1 

Mr. All Bin Talib’s Gowahajmer (7 st. 2 

lbs.), A Ferguson.2 

Nawab Najaf Ali Khan’s Sir Knight (8 st. 

3 lbs.), A Kuhn.3 

The Bombay City Plate. Distance—about 
1J miles.— 

Mr. Kelso’s Beckmesser (8 st. 1 lb.), 

Brown .1 

Mr. J. Crawford’s Bachelor's Knot (7 st. 

10 Ibs.),Dullcr .2 

Mr. Garda’s Bombastic (7 st. 13 lbs.), 
Pratt .. . 3 

The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance—6 furlongs— 
Mr. Kelso’s Paul Pry (8 st. 5 lbs.), Evans. 1 
3Ir. Garda's Lumination (8 st. 5 lbs.), Pratt 2 
Mr. Homi Billimorla’s Hoppner (8 st. 51bs.) 
Me Glone.3 

Poona. 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance—R. C. & 
Distance.— 

Mr. R. R. S’s. Dhaman (8 st. 11 lbs.), 

Brown .. .. .1 

Mr. Zaid bin Mahomed’s Harry Johnson 
(6 st. 13 lbs.), Kaikoshru .. .. 2 

Messrs. Gocuidass <t Nanji.’s Hadee.(7 st. 

9 lbs.), Purtoosingh.3 

Twenty-threo ran. Won by 2 lengths, head 
between second and third. 

Western India Stakes. Distance—1$ miles.— 


H. H. tlio Jam Salieb’s Punt (8 st, 8 lbs.), 

Hill 1 

Mr. A. S. Oomcr’s Dalmatia (7st.), lMgby.. 2 
Mr. M. Gocuidass’ Refresher (7 st. 2 lbs.), 
Hoyt ..3 

The Aga Khan’s Cup.— 

Mr. Kelso’s Hilarity (9 st. 3 lbs.), Ruiz .. 1 
Mr. Gussy’s Valerius ^7 st. 10 lbs.), A. Fer¬ 
guson .2 

H. H. the Kour Sahib of Patiala’s Gun¬ 
boat (9 st. 8 lbs.), Southall .. .. 3 

Lucknow. 

The Civil Service Cup. Distance—6 furlongs— 
Hon. P. Thellussen’s Devon (8 st. 4 lbs.), 

Quinn . .'. 1 

Messrs^' Valentine And Vernon’s Circus 

GiTl (8 st,), Davis.2 

Mr. Newman’s Hilda II (6 st. 5 lbs. ear¬ 
ned 7 st. 7 lbs.), Butters.3 

Won by a short head. Thirteen ran. 

The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Capt. Ridgeway’ sRaja Bahadur (lost, lib.) 

Capt. Fumell ..1 

Mai. Holden’s Dbol Sultan (list. 3 lbs.) 
Owner . .. .. gj 


Maj. Barnard’s Monty (lost. 10 lbs. Capt.) 

Meyull .. . ..3 

Won by lengths. 

The Lucknow Military Handicap Chase, 
Distance about 2 and a half miles— 
Captain Kenworthy’s Sholto (10 st. 5 lbs.), 

Owner 1 .. ..1 

Captain W. G. Miles’ Idle (11 st. 5 lbs.), 

Pratt . ..2 

Mr. Thomas’s Councillor (10 st. 8 lbs.), 
Mr. Thursby .3 

Gwalior. 

The Scindia Cup. Distance 11 milas.— 
Thakur Sripal Singh's Mayfly IV (8 st, 

3 lbs.), Ruiz 1 

fJK 

Mr. Lion’s Atropine (7 st. 5 lbs.), Crowden... 2 
Mr. Garda’s Silver Memory (6 st. 10 lbs.), 
Purtoosingh.3 

The Western India Plate. Distance 1£ miles— 
Mr. T. Harrison’s Vancouver, (7st. 81bs.) 

Harrison.1 

II. H. Kour Sahib of Patiala’s llamara (8st. 

7 lbs.) Ames .2 

Mr. R. R. S’s Coat of Arms (lOst. lOlbs.) 
Brown .3 

Meerut. ° 

Meerut Gold Cup.— 

Messrs. Valericine and Vernon’s Maud(10st. 

lOlbs.), Northmore.. t .1 

Messrs. Valentine and Vernon’s Circus Girl 

(8st. 71bs.), Bloss .. t .2 

Mr. Fitcl) s Son-of-a-Gun (7st. dibs, carri¬ 
ed 7st. 131bs.), Barker .3 

[ The R. C. T. C. Stecplecha* e. Distance (2$ 
miles).— ,,, 

Mr. Thomas’ Waiter (carried 9st. 71bs.) 

Mr. Doyle ..1 

Col. James & Capt. Durham^* Metal Girl, 

, (list. 131bs.) Capt. Durham .. ..2 

Mr. Fagan’s Terra Fifma (carried lOst. 
lOlbs.) . • 8 

Madras. * • 

The Governor’s Cup. (1912) Distaime It Miles.— 
Mr. Dada’S Vituloo liMsom .. ^ .. .. 1 

1 Mr. A. Sattir’s Wavehill, F. Bland .. .,2 

Mr. Hajee Hasnim’s Pelargonium II. Lans- 
downe .. .. .. ,, .,3 

Bangalore » 

Maharajah of Myrorc’s Cup. Distance 1 Milo 
640 Yards.— t v , 

Mr. R. 1 R. S’s Coat-of-Arms (lObt. 41bs.) f 
Brown .. .1 .. .. 1 

H. H. Kour Sahib tf Patiala’s MU (9st. 
61bs.), SouthaU .. .. .. ..2 

Colonel Desaraj TJra* Metal Maid (8st. 
llb^h Mcfelone ♦ . .. .. .,3 
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Mysore. 

The Maharajah's Cup. Distance U Miles.— 

Mr. R. R. S's Coat-of-Arms (Oat. 7 lbs.), 
Brown .1 

H. H. Kour 'Sahib of Patiala’s Hamara 
(lOst. 4lbs.), Southall .2 

Mr. "A. N. Dass’ The Witch (8st. 91bs.), 
Butters .3 

Amballa. 

Calcutta Turf Club Handicap. Distance 7 
Furlongs 

Mr. Rosco’s Record (9st. 13Ibs.), Ruiz .. 1 

Thakfir Sripal Singh’s Mayfly IV (8st. 
131bs.), Firth .2 

Major Mussenden's Pyor’s Moatyn (lO&t. 
lOlbs.), Northmore .3 

Rangoon. 

The Rangoon Derby.— 

Mr. Burjorjee’s Hygeia (9 st. 2 lbs ) O’Neil. 1 
The Rangoon St. Leger.— 

Mr. B? N Burjorjee’s Outlaw (7st. 13 lba.) 
O’Reilly .. .. .. ..1 


Rawalpindi. 

Punjab Army Cup, Distance about 2 Miles.— 
Major Harman’s Sir Rupert (lOst.), Mr. 

Doyle .. .. ,. .. .. 1 

Mr. Frcci’s Tam (list. 2 lbs.), Mr. Hig¬ 
gins ., .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. Hornsby’s Highborn (Ost. 121bs.), Capt. 
Wood .3 

Calcutta Turf Club Closed Steeplechase. 
Distance about 3 Miles.— 

Captain Fumell’s Bright Metal (12st. 7 lb.), 
Mr. Doyle .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. G. Thomas’ Councillor (lOst. 131bs.), 

Mr. McCaitney .2 

Captain Pott’s Bury Black (list, lib, 
carried list. 5 lbs.), Owner .. .. 3 

Lahore. 

Lieut.-Oovcmor’s Cup (1912).— 

Capt. Pilcher’s All Baba (lOst. 21bs.), Mr. 

Thursby.1 

Sirdar Jowan Singh’s Padshah (lOst. 8 lbs.), 

Captain Fumell.2 

Capt. Leo’s Veto (8st. Gibs, carried 
8st. Tibs.), Captain Collett .. .. 3 

Delhi. 

Indian Cavalry Grand Annual Chase. Distance 
2 Miles over 8 fences. 

Captain Keighley’s Punch (list, 71bs), Capt. 
Bromilow .. .. .. .. .. 1 


The Gujarat Cup.— 
Raja of Baria. 

The Salmon Cup.— 
Colonel J. S. Forbes. 


PIGSTICKING. 

The Kadir Cup.— 

Final Heat.—Mr. Sherston (11th Lancers. 
Spear. Capt. Bromilow (14th Lancers), Mr 
Gray (3rd Horse). 


FOOTBALL. 


(Association.) 



Murray Cup (Lucknow). — 


The Durand Tofmamont (Simla).— 



The Royal Scots 

.. 1 goa 

Lancashire Fusiliers 

,. 1 

goal 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers 

. . Nil. 

3id King’s Royal Rifles 


Nil. 

Lahore Trades’ Tournament. — 


The Rover’f^Toumament (Bombay).- 

- 


The Royal Scots 

.. 3 goals 

«The Royal Scots . 

. 1 

goal 

The King’s Regiment 

.. Nil. 

Durham Light Infantry 

. Nil. 

Rugby, 


Indian Football Association Shield (Calcutta).—* 

Bombay Tournament. — 


Royal Irish Rifles 

. 2 

goals 

West Ridings 

21 points 

Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders . 

. 1 

goal 

Paona . 

.. Nil. 

Madras Gymkhana Tournament.— 



All-India Tournament, Lucknotf.- 

- 

Dublin Fusiliers 

. 3 

goals 

Lcieesfcer Regiment 

. .8 points. 

Cameron ^Hghlandera 

. 1 

goa 

West Ridings 

,.3 points. 

Rangoon Todtnament.— 

• 


Madras Tournament.— 


Munster fusiliers 

. 2 

goals 

United Services .. 

.. 5 points. 

Kangoob Gyn*khana 

. 1 

goal 

Madras Gymkhana 

.. 3 points. 

Eduljee Dinshaw Tournament (Karachi)— 


Calcutta Tournament.— 


v 93rd Battery, R.F.A.. 

. 2 

goals 

West Ridings .. ,. 

.. 5 points. 

59th Battery, R.F.A. 

• 1 

goal 

Madras ♦. *. 

*. 3 "points. 
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Hockey and Tennis in India, 


HOCKEY. 


The Aga Khan Tournament (Bombay).— 

After a draw—1 goal each. 

Lusitanians beat XIVth Hussars by 3 goals 
to 1. (The Hussars retired six minutes 
before full time.) 

The Aga Khan Tournament. (Poona.)— 

Cheshire Regiment ., .. ,, 5 goals 

Dorset Regiment .. .. .. 1 goal. 

The Aga Khan Tournament (Poona).—- 

Dorsetshire Regiment .. ,. X goal 

Loyal North Lancs. Regiment .. Nil. 

Brighton Tournament (Calcutta).—> 

Rnngors beat Calcutta .. 2 goals to 1 

Bengal Gymkhana Cup.— 

St. Joseph's College .. .. .. 4 goals 

Allahabad Students.3 goals 


Southern Army Tournament (Bangalore).— 

1st Brahmans 4 goals 

6Xst Pioneers ., ,. .. .. 3 goals 

Rajput ana Tournament (Ajmer).— 

Locomotive Workshops .. .. 5 goals 

Bandikui Club ".2 goals 

Bangaloro Gymkhana Tournament.—» 

Oxford Regiment .. .. .. 3 goals 

Cth Jats and (list Pioneers. (Bri¬ 
tish Officers) .2 goals 

All-India Tournament (Allahabad).—» 
North-Western Railway Volunteers , 7 goals 
Worcester Regiment .. .. . 4 goals 

Eastern Command Native Army Tournament 
(Allahabad).— c 

33rd Punjabis .7 goals 

16th Rajputs ., f , ,, Nil. 


TENNIS. 


Bombay. 

Western India Championship (Doublos).— ) 
Naoroji ai|d Engineer beat England and E, 
Nicholson 0-4, 7*5. 

(Singles) England beat Lucas.—r 
2 sets to Love. 7-5, 6-4, 

Warryat Cup.-— 

Kidd beat Milne 4-6, 6-3, G-I. 

Calcutta, 

Bengal Tennis Championships (Singles.)— 

Z. Shimuzu (Japanese) beat C. Carroll. 

Championships Doubles.—> 

D. S. and A. W. Shallow Runners-up,— 

W. Irwin and A, II, Olcndinmng. 

Allahabad. 

Men’s Open Doubles.— 

Atkinson and Deane boat Rondoll and Craw¬ 
ford, three sets to two, 

Men’s Open Singles—«■ 

Atkinson beat Davies 4-6, 6-2, 2-0, 6-4, 6-4. 

Simla. 

Men’s Singles. (Championships.) 

G. M. Coates (winner) and Maharaj Singh 
(runner-up). * 

Men’s Doubles.— 

Coates and Dr. Gray (winners) and Green 
and Vanderspar (runners-up). 

Ladies* Singles.— 

Mrs. Gracey (winner) and Mrs. Muspratt 
Williams (runner-up). 

Mixed Doublos.— 

Maharaj Singh and Bibl Amrit Kaur (winners) 
and Captain and Mrs. Turner (runner-up). 


Simla Open Handicap Tournament,—^ 

Men’s Singles.—Mr. Vickery 1; Mr. G. M, 
Coates 2. 

Men's Doubles.—Messrs. Marsdon and A, 
Mathews l; Messrs. Glancy and Vjckcry 2. 
Mixed Doublos.—Capt. MacmuJlon and Miss 
Stoney 1; Mr. Vickery and L«*ly Cle¬ 
veland 2. f 

‘ Madras, « 

South Indian Tournament* -r 

Championship Singles.—- 
A. W, Vlolony beat T, C. Mandcrs, 0-6 
7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 

Chamjponship Doubles.— « 

T. C. Maunders amf C’. T. Mullings beat H. 
Noel Davies and Lieut. Colonel E. Hascll 
Wright. 5-7, 3-6, 10-8, 6-1, 6-2, 

Lakore. 

Punjab Tournament.— * 

Men’s Singles.— t 

Major Davies tjeat Rcndall 6-4, 6-4, 0-4. # 

Ladies* Singles.— %. ^ 

% Miss Warburton beat Mrs. Adams, 7-5, 4.6, 
0-4. * 

C 

Men's Doubles.— 

Crawford and Rendall beat Mant and French 
■ 7-5, 6-3, 8-6. .... • 

Mixed Douples—rFjnal,—! 

Mrs, Lesljo Jones and Atkin sc^t beat Mrs. 
Adams and Major IJavies, 3-6, *6-3, 6-3. 

Lad)es* Doubles.*- ( • * 

M|as Davidson and Mrs. Leslie Jones beat 
Mrs, MacIntyre and Mrs* Sclwyn, 6-3. 
3*0, 6-2, a • 
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Karachi. 

Sind Championships, Open to all Clubs in 
India.— 

Men's Singles.—• • 

Mr. Crawford. 

Men’s Doubles.— 

Messrs. Travers and Hawses. 


Mixed Doubles.—* 

Mrs, Randle and Mrs, Crawford, 

Ahmedabad. 

“ Barrow ” Cup (Inter-Club).— 

Messrs, Mehta and Karaka, Gujerat Club, 


POLO. 


Indian Polo Championship (Calcutta).— 

The two teams left in woie the Viceroy’s 
Staff comprising Captains Benson, Astor, Tod 
and II. K. Atkinson (back) an<l the Travellers 
represcntedJLiy Major Spencer, late 13th Iius* 
sars, Mr. lfailston, 18th Lancers, Mr. Sallison 
Smith and Major Twist (back), both of the 


13th Hussars. 

Viceioys Staff .. .. .. •• 8 goals. 

The Travellers.. . • .. • • 3 goals. 

Hyderabad Open Tournament.— 

Golconda .7 goals. 

Poona Horse ., ,. , * • • 3 goals. 


Meerut, Inter-Ilcglmental Tournament.— 


17th Lancers.16 goals. 

1st King’s Dragoon Guards .. .. 4 goals, 

Meerut- Tournament.— 

King’s Dragoon Guards .. ..7 goals. 

13th Hussars “ A " Team .. ..4 goals* 

Autumn Tournament (Meerut).— 

King’s Dragoon Guards .. ..7 goals 

13tli Hussars .. .. .. ,. 4 goals. 

“Country Life” Tournament (Secundorabad).— 
Royal Field Artillery .. ,. 13 goals, 

Golconda (conceding II) .. .. 5 goals. 


Calcutta Jubilee Tournament.— 

17th Lancers.6 goals. 

Kishengarh.4 goals. 

Ezra Cup (Calcutta). 

Patiala “ A ” Team.7 goals. 

“ Tigers ” # .4 goals 

Hyderabad Junior Tournament.— 

Poona Horse “A ”*l’eam (Reed. 4)^. 5 goals. 

20th Deccan H^psc. .. 2 goals. 

The “ Connell ” Cup (Allahabad).— # 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers ,. .. 5 goals. 

3rd Skinner’s Hcfltae .. ,, ,. 3 goals 

• • 

Mhow Challenge Cup.—- 

Rutlam “A ” # Tcam.6 goals. 

Bhopal .. ., ,. .. 4 goals* 

Rawalpindi (Murrce fkowory Cup).— 

Rifle Brigade.0 goals 

^st LanoA*.3 goals. 

Lucknow Spring Challenge Cuif.—(15th 
Hussars).^ # # 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers .. .. 5 goal% 

6th Inniskilling j^ragoons • . ..4 goals. 

Royal Dragoons Challenge Cup (Luckno^).— 

4th^!avalry 2 goals. 

12th Cavalry 2 goals. 

if Country CJfc ” Toumamcnf (Lucknow).— 

13th llu»ears .. .. All goals. 

16t.h Cavalry .. *.9 goals 

• • • 

Bareilly Handicap Tournament.— 

Worcester Regiment won on total number 
of goals scored. • 


Bareilly Tournament.— 

Inniskilling Dragoons 

17th Cavalry “ A ” Team .. ,. 

Cawnpore Challenge Cup.—- 

2nd Lancers .. ,, ,, ,, 

36th Jacob's Horse ., ,. ,, 

Punjab Polo Tournament.—- 
King’s Dragoon Guards 
37th Lancers ,, 

Punjab Native Infantry Tournament.— 
Guides' Infantry ,. ,. ,, 

21th Punjabis ,, ,, ,, 

Aden Polo Cup.—• 

Aden Gymkhana .. ., 

Somaliland Team ,. ,, ,. 


9 goals. 
8 goals. 


8 goals, 
2 goals, 


5 goals 
4 goals. 


3 goals 
2 goals, 


4 goals. 

Nil. 


Jubbulporc Spring Tournament for the Begum 


of Bhopal’s Cup,— 

Remnants .9 goals. 

Cheshiro Regiment. Nil. 

Infantry Polo Cup (Delhi).— 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers .. .. 5 goals 

5th Fusiliers ., .. .. .. 2 goals 

Idar Challenge Cup (Bombay).— 

14th Hussars ,. .. ,, .. 6 goals. 

Yellow Hammers .. ,. ..5 goals.* 

Idar Challenge Cup (Mount Abu).— 

Kishengarh.6 goals. 

Bikaner .5 goals. 

Bangalore Tournament.— 

26th Light Cavalry.fl goals. 

20th Deccan Horse.5 goals. 

Novice's Tournament (Bangalore).— 

7th Hussars “ A ” Team .. .. 8 goals. 

7th Hussars “B ” Team .. • • 1 goal* 
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Rajah Venugopal Tournament (Madras).— 


7th Hussars.5 goals. 

Government House.2 goals. 

20th Cavalry.6 goals. 

Government House .. .. ., Nil. 

Murree Brewery Cup (Rawalpindi).— 

Rifle Brigade .. .. .. .. 6 goals. 

1st Lancers.3f goals. 


Poona Polo Tournament (Senior).— 


Poona Horse. ,. 5 goals, 

Inniskilling Fusiliers.8 goals. 

t 

ing’s Dragoon Guards Challenge Cup 
(Umballa).— 

K. D. G’S. “ A ” Team .. .. 4 goals 

Subaltern, 1C. Di G’s. .. ..8 goals 


PAPERCHASING. 


Calcutta Papcrchase Cup — Calcutta Ladies’ Paperchase Cup.— 

Mr. R. G. Ballantyne won on Farthing Bun Mrs. Dodds. 


POINT-TO-POINT-RACES. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Hunt Cup.— 

Mr. Max Rommel’s Better Luck 
Bombay Pony Hunt Cup.— 

Mr. E. 0. Reid’s Flyaway .. 

Madras. 

Madras Hunt—Light Weight.— 

Major T. H. Symon’s Rufus (Owner) .. l 


Heavy Weight.— « 

Mr. F. Oswald James (Owner) .. .. 1 

1 Ladies.— 

Mrs. W. W. Phillips’ Cafc-au-laif (Mrs. 


Porteus) .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Pony Point-to-Foint.— 

Capt. P. Heffermann’s Molly Malone, 
Major Symons .1 


ROWING. 


Poona Regatta. Poona vs. Madras.— 

Challenge Fours, one mile—Royal Con¬ 
naught Boat Club comprising H. Mason, (bow), 
A Seine 2, M. T. Turner 3, J. Du. L. Langrislio 
(stroke) and G. V. Hickson (cox) beat the 
Madras Boat Club comprising G. G. Alexander 


(bow), A. Anns 2, H. H. F. M. Tyler 3, D. L 
Blunt (stroke) and A. O. Bentley (cox). Poona 
won by four lengths in spite of a good effort 
by Madras. Time 6 minutes, 25 seconds. 
Madras Boat Club Regatta.— 

Challenge Sculls, J. W. Madeley. ® 


RACQUETS. 

Bombay Tournament. i 


t 

Luckhow Tournament.* 


Mixed Doubles.— 

Macbeth and Maneckji beat Lee and Majid, 
3 games to 2. (15-2, 15-13, 10-15, 13-15, 
15-12). 

Open Markers Singles.— 

Jamsetjee (Bombay) beat Maneckji, 3 games 
to 1 (7-15, 15-10, 15-0, 15-2). 


Open Singles.— V 

Mr. McConnell, R.H.A. be°t Captain Crake, 
K.O.S.* Bs., i games t<T 1. 

Club of Western India Tournament (Poona)— 
(Singles.)—• 

C. A/ Eles 15-15-15 befit. 

C. B. Mundey 7-l'2?' 


GOLF, 

Calcutta. 

Amateur Championship of India.— 

A. Mann winner (won also in 1907-09). 

A. I. Steele Runner-up. 

Whigam (Calcutta) beat. 

Fitts-Tuckt r (eleven up and ten to play). 

Bombay. 

* Forty Twa ” Medal.— 

J. A. Cherry. 

Golfer’s Cup.-y 
J. R. Landon. 

St. Andrew’s Gold Medal.— 

M. F. Nicholson. 

St. Andrew’s 8ilver Medal— 

W. G. McKee. 

Calcutta Silver Medal. 

R. D. England. 

Golfer’s Cup.— 

Curry beat Dawson. 


The Bombay Cop*— 
R. D. England 


Capt Adair. *.«. .. . .2 

Capt. Monteith, MfcLend and Major 
Nicholls .. .. .. r 3 

The Nasik Cup.— 

B. H. Duxbury .. ... .^1 

R. Kidd *.2 

Lynch Blogs, Capt. Jgilvy anc^fVatts tie. 3 
president’s Cup.— 

R. D. England* .. .. .. .. 1 

Capt. Adair and Capt. Mofteith tie .. 2 
P. W. ft. Cup.— 

N. C. Gude .. . .. 1 

Capt. Monteith *. ., ,, 2 

BdVrackpore. 

The Merchants’ Gup.— • • 

Messrs. Glllandera, Arfuthnot & Ck^ for the 
third year 1ft succqftsfon, * 

Ootacapund. 

Team Championship— 

Mftdrgs beat Secunderabad, 
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Cricket etc., in India, 


TENTPEGGING. 

Indian Cavalry Tournament (Delhi).— 

Single Order. — 

11th K. E. 0. lancers. 

Twenty-four Regiments entered. 

Sections.— 

11th IC. E. 0. Lancers. 

CRICKET. 

Quadrangular Matches at Bombay.— 

Mahomedans beat Parsis by 18 runs. 

Hindus beat Presidency by 7 wickets. 

Hindus v». Mahomedans, resulted in a draw 
in the final. 

Punjab Commission Cup.— 

17th Laiftors (holders) .. 186 and 341. 

Rifle Brigade .. .. 183 and 158. 

17th Ltfncers won by 186 runs. 

R. St. L. Fowler for 17th Lancers, 126 (2nd 
inning>). 

G. F. Earle for Rifle Brigade, 112 (1st innings). 
Meston Cup Tournament (Naini Tal.) —• 

United Provinces Poliee beat the U. P. 
Wanderers by an innings and 29 runs. 

Inter University :— 

Bombay beat Madras by 7 wickets. 

Calcutta vs. Rangoon, at Calcutta. — 

Calcutta won by an innings and 27 runs. 

ATHLETICS. 

Calcutta. 

British Army and Amateur Championships. — 
British Army Championship, 100 yards. — 
Sergeant Miller, Royal Irish lUilcs. Time- 
10 secs. 

British Army Championship, 1,000 yards. — 
Lance-Corpl. Roberts, 22nd King’s llegt. 

British Army Championship, 600 yards. — 
Se^cant Miller. 

British Anffy Championship, 1 mile. — 

Lance-Corjfiral Roberts. 4Lime 4 — mins. 
41 secs. 

Amateur Championship, half-mile. — 

J. Nath Aryans. 

Amateur Champion ship, 440 yards.— 

Lieut. IT. Pattlson, 3rd Royal Fusiliers. 

Two Miles Bicycle, Race (Amateurs).— 

A. North. 

Amateur Championship, 320 yards Hurdle 
Race. — 

F. Ford. 

Amateur thampionsmp. 220 yard'-.. — 

J.! Ji Lcador- 
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The Indian National Congress. 


By D. E, WACHA. 


The Congress was practically founded in 
188r> by the late Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a 
retired member of the Indian Civil Service, 
and tho son of the distinguished Joseph Ilume, 
M. P., whose radicalism is so well known 
and who was one of the chief advocates of 
.Retrenchment and Reform in the House of 
Commons in the forties or ilfties. Mr. Hume had 
a distinguished career in the service. In his 
younger days when Collector and Magistrate at 
Etawah, he had rendered invaluable service in 
quelling the Mutiny in its incipient stage. For 
this service he was created a Civil Companion of 
the Bath, a rare honour in those days for a 
young Anglo-Indian Civil Servant. He retired 
from tlie service in 1883 after having honour¬ 
ably filled several high offices, the last of which 
was the Home Secretaryship of the Govern¬ 
ment. of India. The policy of Lord Lytton’s 
Government (1876-80) had aroused discontent 
in the country. The imposition of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act commonly known as the 
Black Act and the uncalled for hostilities with 
the Amir Shore Ali of Afghanistan which culmi¬ 
nated in tho Second Afghan War were the 
subject of much adverse criticism among the 
Host moderate but enlightened Indians in all 
parts of the country. It was recognised in all 
quarters that the people should organise them¬ 
selves by way of a conference to ventilate their 
grievances. Correspondence was passing among 
the Indian loaders of thought in the different 
provinces as to the formation of such a con¬ 
ference on a sound and permanent footing. 
The viceroyalty of Lord Ripon (1880-84) 
gave the necessary stimulus and encouragement. 
Thus by 1883, when Mr. Hume retired, the idea 
of the Conference had so far taken body and 
form that, with the sympathetic support of 
Mr. Hume, a Union was established after he 
had in 1883 the genuine support of many 
sterling friends of India in Parliament, especially 
John Bright and Mr. Htagg. Mr. Hume had 
been a silent but watchful observer of events 
and felt that he must give his active support 
to the movement, his heart being fully prepared 
to ameliorate the social, economical and politi¬ 
cal condition of tho Indians. He was in close 
communication with the leaders in various 
provinces. Here it may also bo worth while 
recording the fact that during the preliminary 
stage of the Inception of the Congress Mr. 
Hume, w!k> had retired to Simla, had had the 
opportunity of consulting Lord Hufferin on 
the subject and it is a fact that his Lordship 
was at one with the object and greatly encour¬ 
aged Mr. Hume in his mission. Subsequently 
after 1888 his ^Lordship, for reasons of liis own, 
which have never been authoritatively declared, 
chose to assume a hostile attitude toward the 
organisation but it was effectually met by the 
speech which Mr. George Yule made in December 
1888 at the Congress of Allahabad. 

First Session. 

Progress was so far made as to formulate 
the programme of a first meeting in Poona 
which at the time was the seat of great political 
activity. The Christmas week of 1885 was 
r e»olved upon for tho inauguration of the Con¬ 


ference. Unfortunately, jvhen the prepara¬ 
tions were being made cholera broke out in the 
City of Poona and it was deemed unsafe to 
invite delegates there. Accordingly the seat 
of the first assembly was hurriedly transferred 
to Bombay under the auspices of the Bombay 
Presidency Association, with its then active 
honorary secretaries, Messrs. Pherozcshah 
M. Mehta, Kashinath Trimbuk Tclang and 
Dipsha Eduiji Wacha. It was at the same time 
resolved to christen it “ The Indian National 
Congress," having regard to the fact that its 
principal aim was faithfully to echo the public 
opinion of all India. So many misleading 
statements were made during the earliest 
years of the Congress as to its aims and objects 
that it, may be useful to relate what they are 
as laid down by Mr. Hume himself in a speech 
he nade at Allahabad in 1888, on the eve of 
the session of the Fourth Congress at that 
centre. Firstly, he prefaced his enumeration 
of the objects by stating that “ no movement In 
modern historical times has ever acquired, in 
so short a period, sucli an appreciable hold on 
the minds of India, none has ever promised 
such wide reaching and beneficent, results." 
Further on, it was observed that “ the Congress 
movement is only one outcome, though at 
the moment tlu most prominent and tangible, 
of the labouis of a body of cultured men, 
mostly bom natives of India, who sotne years 
ago banded themselves toget^r to labour 
silently for the good of India.” As to the 
fundamental frit eiples of thfc Congqpss they 
arc:— 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole of 
all the different and discor<imt elements that 
constitute ilic population or India; 

Secondly , the gradual regeneration along all 
lines, mental, nioial, social and pclitica’ of the 
nation thus evohed ; andf 

Thirdly, the eonsoliftifHon of ui ion between 
England and India by securing the modifica¬ 
tion of such of the conditions as may be unjust 
or iujuiious to the latter courfry. 

T1 h Split. 

It was on the fundamental principles alKrve 
stated that the Congress carried out its appoint¬ 
ed woik midst much representation, obloemy 
and even abus^, till 1907 wliei an extreme 
faction of delegates deliberately chose to raise 
a split in tfcc united famp. At\he Congress 
Wield in Surat in that year the session had to be 
1 abandoned owiim to the violent outbreak of 
the factional spim, of those * r ho since have been 
known as ” Extremists/’ In contrast with the 
overwhelming majority of those entertaining 
sober views who are called “ Modestes; ” 
but if the proceedings were for the # time aban¬ 
doned, it was net witliout the leading men 
immediately organisii g themselxft? on the 
spot to take ways and means for ^,he holding 
of future congresses antf for the purpose of 
framing a written constitution of vfhich the 
most important, part *was the creed of the 
Congress. In other words, the unwritten aims 
and objects of the Confcrcsr were reduced to 
writing jin a crystallised form. As such it may 
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be repeated here, as it would dispel all doubts, 
misgivings or misunderstandings of the true 
aims and objects of the Congress. 

“ The objects • of the Indian National 
Cor gross are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, aiyl a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti¬ 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra¬ 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources tf the country.” 

Every delegate to the National Congress is 
obliged by the Congress Committee of the 
provirre from which he is sent to express in 
writing his acceptances of the above creed 
and his willingness to abide by the Constitution 
and the rules framed under it 

The Constitution. 

This Constitution has been in full working 
order since 1UU8. It is unalterable save by a 
Resolution of a majority in Congress assembled. 
It provides a guiding or directing staff of chosen 
leaders selected by each province and annually 
confirmed from the platform of the Congress by 
the President. Ex-Presidents, Secretaries and 
other •fflee- bearers are nominated ex-officio 
members aiuj the whole Committee is known 
by the name of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee^ The provinces are tAe same as the 
territorial divisions of the Government of 
India. The Conm*ttce of each Province is 
called the Provincial Congress Comn ittee on 
whom devolves%he duty, under the constitu¬ 
tion and the rules, of calling meetings for the 
election of delegates, suggesting subjects to bo 
brought forward for the consideration of the 
Congiess and all cognate matters. The Congress 
declares each year tft* the close of the session 
where the next Congress is to be held. The 
town or city where it is to be held begins to 
make all preparations fully six months before 
the date of the holding of the session which 
has hitherto invariably been during the three 
days immediately succeeding Christmas 
Day. That period is specially selected owing 
tp the gr^t conveniei ce it affords to all classes 
of delegates in the country to attend—a con¬ 
venience not offered at any other time during 
a year. & Reception Committee is formed 
with a leading person as its Chairman. Tha f 
Committee divides its work among various 
sub-committees mch as fftarce, correspon¬ 
dence, housing, leeding and so on. A band 
of young active persons volunteer #to serve 
the # different sub-committees. Formerly 
they weiy chiefly selected from among the 
student class but owin^ to the orders of 
Governm£it in the Education Department, 
that stu<ynts should take no active part in 
politics, volunteers grre now wholly recruited 
from tMb circle of men of business or profession. 
They are weir disciplined ana have to obey the 
orders of their chief or * captair. * They have 
a heavy duty to discharge during the active 
session, besides rcceivlrg delegates fropa various 


centres on railway platforms and taking them 
down to their appointed lodgings. Volunteers 
are also posted among delegates to carry their 
messages or do such other work as may be 
needed. Thus tiny discharge honorarily a 
very important service with enthusiasm and 
alacrity and in a way learn discipline and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. In his concluding 
address a President invariably makes honour¬ 
able mention of the. services of these Con¬ 
gress volunteers. The hardest work of a sub¬ 
committee consists of erecting the pendal or 
marquee for the holding of the Congress. Apart 
from the delegates who generally number from 
500 as a minimum to 1,000 or so a a maximum 
there; »s always a largs nunbir of visitor-. 
So that the pendal is erected to contain at 
least 5,000 seats. There have been some 
notable Congresses when the number seated 
has come to as many no 10,000. That was 
the number which congregated hi Bombay in 
1880 when Sir William Wedderburn presided 
and was accompanied from Condon by the 
late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh who afterwards 
introduced the first Refon Bill of the expanded 
legislative; Councils in Parliament in 1800. 
Delegates had had to pay a fee of Its. 20 for 
attendance up till 1012, but the feio has sinco 
boon reduced to Rs. 15. They ar<' charged a 
very moderate fee for the. days they are lodged 
anel hoarded. Some well-to-do delegates hire 
bungalows at their own expense, but the majo¬ 
rity of elelegates outside those of the province 
when* a Congress is held, generally accept 
Congress accommodation which in smaller 
towns becomes a very serious anel uphill task 
index'd. Tile* supply of chairs anel other para¬ 
phernalia is also a heavj task,but they all under¬ 
take it cheerfully as a matter of duty. 

A Session. 

The spectacular effect of a large gathering 
in a capital town like Bombay or Calcutta or 
Maelras is exceedingly pleasing, while the 
audie*nco is invariably well-behaved. During 
the five hours a day of each of the three days 
proceedings, the stranger visiting the Congress, 
whether la* is accommodated on the dais or tho 
visitors’ gallery, ran hear every word of a good 
speaker. And generally, the pavilion is care¬ 
fully erected so as to allow the voice of the 
speaker to reach every part of it. Care also 
is taken that there are os many ingresses and 
egresses as possible. A special gallery is gene¬ 
rally reserved for purdah ladies who nowa¬ 
days are keen to attend the congress and watch 
its deliberations. Congress expenses at the 
very lowest estimate come to between Rs. 25,000 
and Rs. 30,000 per# annum. The. funds are 
collected : («) from donations of wealthy 

sympathisers of the Congress Movement in 
the province where the Congress is held; (b) 
from delegation fees, half of which is shared by 
the London organisation of the Congress known 
as the British Congress Committee; and (c) 
from Issue of visitors' tickets. All expenses 
come out of these funds. There Is rarely a 
balance left, sometimes there Is a deficiency. 
The Reception Committee, as soon as conve¬ 
nient, issues a full report of the thiec days* 
proceedings of the Congress together with a 
list of tho delegates who attended. For a few 
years an industrial exliibition was opeued in 
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connection with the Congress which is the 
parent 61 the Industrial Conference. They 
were all very successful the most notable being 
the one held in Bombay on the occasion of the 
Congress there in 1904. 

The most, in portant function of the ltecep- 
tion Committee under the Constitution is to 
olicit the opinion of the different Provincial 
Congress Committees as to the selection of a 
capable President, a well known Congressman 
who has taken an active part from year to year 
in the work of the Congress, not only on the 
Congress platform, but in his own part of the 
country by way of propagating the aims and 
objects of the Congress and educating the 
people. The Provincial Committees are en¬ 
joined to send the nan es of the person or per¬ 
sons wlioir they would Reluct., say, by the end 
of September of each year, to the Reception 
Committee of the place whore the Congress 
is to be held. The name selected by the ma¬ 
jority of that committee is accepted and is 
am ounccd to all centres, l'he President- 
Elect receives official intimation of his selection 
and thereafter begins to prepare his “ Ad¬ 
dress ’* reviewing the. principal political events 
of the year and suggesting what important 
resolutions tlio Congress should pass. The 
President is alwavs the honoured guest of the 
Reception Committee who provide a suitable 
lodging for him and cater for his con foit and 
convenience. He is waited upon by two or 
four volunteers who deem it a personal honour 
to have so waited on him. On his arrival he 
is generally received with an ovation and a 
public demonstration in the form of a proces¬ 
sion. There have been distinguished presi¬ 
dents who have been so conveyed to their desti¬ 
nation midst the most enthusiastic cheers of 
the population, men, women and children. 

On the opening day the President reaches 
the dais accompanied and followed by the 
Congress officers, namely,the General Secretaries, 
the Secretaries and Chairmen of the Reception 
Committee and the ex-Presldents who may be 
attondlrg the Congress. As soon as they are 
seated, a gong is heard to announce the 
commencement of the sessions. The Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committee begins the 
proceedings by welcoming the delegates and 
touching upon the peculiarities of his city and 
on some provincial and other problems. Im¬ 
mediately thereafter the President is formally 
installed in the chair in terms of the Consti¬ 
tution. The chief proposer generally intro¬ 
duces him to the audience in a brief speech 
enumerating wliat he is and what he has done 
for the country. Next the President rises in 
his place midst cheers and applause. Generally, 
the speech is written and printed. It is reaR, 
the readirg generally occupying an hour and 
a half. Ho surveys the prevailing political 
situation, echoes Indian public opinion as 
expressed ir the various organs during the year 
on problems of administration, and winds up 
with recommendations and suggestions for 
further reforms. 

On the conclusion of the address a Subjects 
Committee from anong the delegates is se¬ 
lected and announced from the Chair. With¬ 
in half an hour or an hour at the most the Sub¬ 
jects Committee meet lu a secluded part of the 


pendal, strangers and delegates not on the 
Subjects Committee are requested to withdraw. 
The President becomes cx-offlcio the chairman 
of the Subjects Con n ittee. Then they discuss 
the most in. portant topics needing resolutions 
to be passed the following day. Here you 
see Congress delegates earnestly at their work. 
It is a kind of select committee of the House 
of Commons. Debaters, most eloquent de¬ 
baters, are often to the fore and make short 
speeches. A draft resolution is hewed, hacked 
and eventually knocked into shape, votes 
being always taken by a show of hands, and 
the chairman announcing the ayes or the noes 
as the case may be. In this way generally 
half a dozen important resolutions arc passed. 
It is the duty of the. Congress Secretaiics to 
sec that they immediately go to thfr press and 
am ready after correction and revision for the 
next day's session at noon. The general 
duration of a Subjects Committee for two days 
in succession is fully three hours. Sometimes 
disputed or exceedingly controversial matters 
prolong it by another hour. Thus it. will be 
seen that the real solid work of a Congress 
session is done at the meetings of the Subjects 
Committee which contain the pick of the dele¬ 
gates attending a Congress. 

The proceedings of the session in open Con¬ 
gress arc regulated by the rules of order and 
procedure adopted under the constitution. 
Amendments are permitted to any delegate 
provided he gives notice to the President 
on the dais during the course tof the 
particular resolution which may be moved. 
Votes by a show of hands are taken for and 
against. There** are rules for* special*, voting 
but these are rarely invoked, the fact being 
that harmony generally pfovails owing to the 
merits of a resolution having been fully threshed 
out at the Subjects CommitCe meeting. The 
principal speakers and supporters are all se¬ 
lected by the Subjects Committee, but a Presi¬ 
dent may permit a speaker .not named in the 
agerda. Generally speaking the speeches are 
mediocre. Rhetoric is 1 Absent save in some 
cases. There is ample eloquence and nine- 
tenths of the speeches are all extempore, of 
course the speakers preparing “heir principal 
observations beforehand. But what is known 
as * manuscript eloquence * is exceedingly 
rare. At the close of the proceedings, gencrafrly 
on the evening of the third day, the President 
is voted thanks and he makes a suitable reply. 
The session is tljpn dissolved after the custo¬ 
mary announcement of the next place where 
it is to be hqld. %> 

€ Results. 

Up to 1913, thcJle have bean In all 29 sessions 
of the Congress including the inconclusive 
one of 1907. Of the oldest class of Congress¬ 
men, say since its institution in 1885,Jthere 
are a few only, say, Sir Pherozeshah,M. Mehta, 
the Hon’ble Mr. t Surendranath Bancrji, the 
Hon. Mr. M. M. M&lavya, the Hon M ftfr. Ganga- 
prasad Varma, Mr. D. E. Wacha?JIr. P. N. 
Mudholkar, Mr. D. A. Kigire and a lew others. 
The composition# of the Congress undergoes 
a change every few ydars. Looking back at 
the quarter of a century and more, It must he 
acknowledged that on the whole the Congress 
has donf goodF solid work for the greater pro 
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press of the ^people. In reality it is a body ofi 
r * Advanced Liberals “ as Lord Lansdowrm 
called tt when he was Viceroy in India. As 
such its programme is always for Liberal re¬ 
forms. It cannot be gainsaid that the two 
reforms between 1885 and 1909 for the Legis¬ 
lative Councils arc principally owing to the 
continuous vigorous agitation of the Congress. 
The first reform took place in 1892 but it was 
discovered in a few years 0 that the popular 
elective representation was inadequate, that 
there was no free discussion of the budget on 
the principle of taxation and representation, 
and that the privilege of interpellation, given 
in 1892, needed improvement and expansion. 
The Morley-Minto Reforms are entirely owing 
to the initiation and subsequent agitation of 
the Congress. It was also owing to the same 
organisation* that the salt duty has eventually 
been reduced from 2} to lie. 1 per maund. 
The higher limit of exemption from the in¬ 
come tax was also recomn ended by the Congress. 
It uniformly advocated the importance of 
the construction of irrigation works in pre¬ 
ference to railways. Its strictures on the past 
management of famine relief have been instru¬ 
mental in bringing the Famine Relief arrange¬ 
ments almost to perfection. It is, again, 
almost wholly owing to Congress agitation 
that education of all kinds, especially primary 
and technical, have undergone an unprece¬ 
dented development. Sanitation owes its 
present condition partly to the Congress. The 
hardships involved in the original drastic 
codes o« excise and forests have been some¬ 
what mitigated by reason of the earnest pray¬ 
ers of the ingress. Land revenue assess¬ 
ments have received continual attention from 
the Congress, which is more or less in favour 
of a settlement as n*r to permanercy as pos¬ 
sible. But the voice of the Congress is still 
crying in the wildlrness as far as simultaneous 
examinations and the separation *of judicial 
aud executive functions are concerned. Its 
agitation is consistent and persistent. Its 
appeals on behalf %t Indians in South Africa 
and elsewhere have al»v%ys been earnest and 
accompanied by moderation. On currency 
problems It has hitherto failed to see eye to 
eye with the Slate. In short, it may be cor¬ 
rectly said that a fairly Jarge number of grie¬ 
vances of the people which the Congress has 
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voiced during the- last 28 years have been 
redressed. The principal planks of its plat¬ 
form for soi c time are a great extension of the 
employment of Indians in the higher offices 
of the administration in reference to which 
the Public Services Commission Is now taking 
evidence; retrenchment of military expen 5 
diture; fiscal independence; hptably in thti 
matter of the excise duty on indigehptis cotton 
manufactures; reform in the administration 
of criminal justice, in which is included thb 
separation of judicial from executive fuuc 5 
tions; and the equal privilege of Indians 
as citizens of the British Empire in ail parts 
of Ills Majesty’s Dominions. 

British Committee 

It may be observed in conclusion that the 
Congress has an organisation also in London 
which is called tho British Committee of the 
Congress. It is furnished with funds provided 
by the Indian National Congress. It has an 
establishment of its own and attached to it, 
though with independent income, an organ 
of opinion, called “India”, which echoes 
the salient events of what may have happened 
every week in India. As such it performs 
useful service. It is well informed and is 
liberally circulated among members of Parlia¬ 
ment who sympathise with Irdian aspirations 
or take interest- in the general progress and 
welfare of India. The Committee consists 
of retired Anglo-Indians and has been for years 
presided by that well-wisher and disinterested 
friend of India, Sir William Wcdderburn, 
who was tuice elected President of the Congress. 
The Committee invariably invites distinguished 
or leading Indians when in London to take 
part, in its deliberations. The Committee 
itself is in constant touch with all proceedings 
in tho House of Commons on Indian affairs 
and often helps members to put questions 
when needed. Some years ago it formed a 
standing committee of members of the House 
of Commons and an attempt is about to be 
made to revive it. The Committee also keeps 
itself in communication with th r India Office 
and often acts as a vehicle of conveying Indian 
opinion to the Secretary of State. As such 
the organisation renders valuable service to 
Indian cause in England. 
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The Indian Moslem League was established 
In 1906. Prior to that tine the Indian Mos¬ 
lems had stood aloof from politics. Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh College with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Mahomcdans in edu¬ 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few Mahomcdans joined the Na¬ 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions; but the community ns a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 

In 1906 however changes occurred which 
impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Councils, there was no specific Moslem 
representation and in the elections which had 
taken place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purposes failed to find selec¬ 
tion. Therefore, when the amendment of the 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle wore under discussion, they were 
stirred to action. They trail’d Jest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo¬ 
geneous people, their distinct communal in¬ 
terests would either secure no representation 
at all, or only inadequate representation. 
They therefore took counsel together and 
approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 
by Ilis Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an important State paper. In 
this they laid stress on their position in the 
following passage :— 

** Representative institutions of the Euiopcan 
type are new to the Indian people--many 
of the most thoughtful membeis of our com¬ 
munity, in fact, consider that the greatest 
care, forethought, and caution will be neces¬ 
sary if they are to be successfully adapted to 
the social, religious and political conditions 
obtaining in India— and that in the absence 
of such care and caution their adoption is 
likely, amongst other evils, to place our na¬ 
tional interests at the disposal of an unsym¬ 
pathetic majority." 

Feeling that the Mahomcdans were a distinct 
community, and that their interests had suffer¬ 
ed because they had been under represented, 
the deputation asked foi representation on a 
communal basis, and for representation in 
excess of their actual numerical strength on 
account of the peculiar and historical position 
of the Moslem community. This request 
was accepted, and the Imperial ami Provincial 
Councils embodied the principle of Mahomedan 
representation on a communal basis. 

First Constitution- 

It was felt that in view of the changed con¬ 
ditions the Moslems aliould organise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the origin of the 
Moslem League. The rules and regulations 
of the 1/eague provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob¬ 
ject* of the League in the following language:— 

The objects of the League shall be— 

(a) to promote among Indian Musalm&ns 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Gov¬ 


ernment, and to re«i#vo any misconception 
that may arise as to the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment with regard to any ofoits measures : 

( b) to protect the political and other rights 
and interests of Indian Musalmans and to 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temperate language : 

(c) without prejudice to the objects neu- 
tioned under («) and ( b) of this section, to 
promote so far as possible concord and harmony 
between the Musalmans and other communi¬ 
ties of India. 

Revised Constitution. 

In 1912 and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex¬ 
pressed by the League underwent a certain 
change. First at a meeting of the Council, 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
held at Lucknow, the constitution was f mended 
so as to include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-government 
in India under the Crown. The objects of the 
league, as defined in the most recent publi¬ 
cation, are thus set forth:— 

The objects of the League shall be:— 

(a) to maintain and promote, among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to¬ 
wards the British Crown : 

(b) to protect and advance the political 
and other rights and interests of the Indian 
Musalmans : 

(c) to promote friendship and union between 

the, Musalmans and other communities of 
India: v 

(d) without detriment to the foregoing ob¬ 
jects, attainment, ur.dcr tile icgis of the British 
(Town, of a system of self-government suitable 
to li dia, through constituJTonal means, by 
bringing aftout, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national unity, by fostering 
public spirit among the people of India and 
by co-operating with 0 'Other communities for 
the said purposes. 

This change in the constitution of the League 
produced much discussion ana was opposed 
by many of the oldc; men who had led the 
community. 

London Branch. # 

There is a branch of the Moslem League 
in London, of which the Right Hon. Sjld 
Amir Ali is President. In the autumn of 
1913 the London office bearers' resigned, as 
the result of differences of opinion with two 
Indian Moslems who were visiting England, 
Mr. Mahomed A8i and Mr- Vazicr Khan, the 
honorary secretary of the League. Syed 
Amir Ali thus described the nature of these 
differences: "an endeavour to captum the 
organisation here and to impose on ir their 
own will. To both of these attempts I was, 
In the interests of the Mussulman Community, 
bound to take strong objection.” ' In response 
to strong pressure from the Provincial Leagues 
in India, the London office bearer^ resumed 
their posts ard the .^ondon Tlranch of the 
League continues under tho former personnel. 

The headquarters of the League arc at Luck¬ 
now* w 
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The latter part of 1913 witnessed the failure 
of a largo number of Indian Banks conducted 
by Indian management. The affairs of these 
institutions have still to bo wound up so that 
it is not yet possible to estimate the full extent 
of the losses incurred, nor is it possible yet 
accurately to determine in each caso what was 
the cause of failure. The first of the series of 
failures occurred in September, in the Punjab, 
which had been in recent years a peculiarly 
fertile field for the promoters of Swadeshi 
Banks, and the crisis rapidly spread to Bombay 
where also a large number of banks has been 
started since 1907. 

The Peoples’ Bank of India.— -On Sep¬ 
tember 20 The Peoples’ Bank of India, which 
had its headquarters in Lahore and 72 branches 
in varies parts of India, suspended payment. 

The Bank had a paid-up capital of Its. 
12,46,375 and had a reserve or other funds of 
Its. 3,00,000. The full value of the share was 
Its. 50 each ; out of which only Its. 30 per 
share had been called. It has paid dividends 
at the rate of 9 per cent, during the last three 
years. 

Mr. Harkishen Lai had been Managing 
Director of the Bank since its beginning until 
he retired in August, 1913, owing to severe 
criticisms of his various financial and industrial 
concerns in the press, llo subsequently pre¬ 
sented o#schenie for the reconstruction of the 
Bank, but a provisional order for liquidation 
was given, thcohial order beii g postponed until 
January^ 1Q_\4. • • 

The Bank of P^hawar. —On September 
24, the Bank of Peshawar, which had been 
started at Gujran^ala by a local pleader, sus¬ 
pended payment. It had a nominal capital 
of Its. 5 lakhs. 

The Amritsar Bank.— On September 20 
the Amritsar Bank*failcd. 

The Hindustan Bafcfc.— 1’fns Bank sus¬ 
pended payment on October 2. Its nominal 
capital was lls_10 lakhs of which Its. 6 lakhs 
were said to h^ve been subscribed and Its. 1$ 
lakhs paid up. The Tocadquartcrs were at 
Multan and it had 28 branches. 

Ae Credit Bank of India.— On October 
3, this bai* suspended payment. It was es¬ 
tablished in Bombay in 1909. The authorised 
capital was Its. 1,00,00,000 while the subscribed 
capital was Jls. 50,00,CU)0. The capital called 
up was Its; 10,00,000 and reserve fund Its. 
32,000. The petition for its liquidation wan? 
heard on November 1, when tfic report on the 
affairs of the Bank; by Messrs. Ferguson and 
Co., to the Provisional Official Liquidator was 
presented. The Advocfcte-Gencral, who ap¬ 
peared for the petitioner, said that the liabi¬ 
lities of th£ Bank were 41 lakhs or thereabouts 
ard the anticipated assets were certainly not 
more than mine lakhs. Sir Dlnsha l)avar 
said in reftff-ence to the report that if half the 
allegations made in it were correct the Company 
was from its inception®an organised attempt 
to swindle the public. 

The manager of thefBank, Mr. Jaffer Joosab, 
was arrested on December 18, ofl a cl^irge of 


criminal breach of trust ill respect of sums 
aggregating nearly 11s. 1 lakh. 

The Bombay Banking Co., Ltd.—On 

October 7, this bank suspended payment. The 
head office was in Bombay and it had eight 
branches. The authorised capital was 11s. 5 
lakhs of which 11s. 1,67,440 had been paid up 
less about 11s. 46,000 calls in arrears. 

The Kathiawar and Ahmedabad Banking 
Corporation, Ltd. —This Bank suspended 
payment on November 3. The head olttco 
was at Ahmedabad and it had 18 branches. 
'The authorised capital was Its. 1,00,00,000 ; 
capital subscribed Its. 21,64,500 and capital 
called up Its. 8,45,620. 

The Karachi Merchants Bank, Ltd.— On 

November 5, this bank suspended payment. 

The Lahore Bank, Ltd. —This Bank sus¬ 
pended payment on November 18. It was 
the third of the indigenous Banks in point of 
age, having been started in 3906 by ilaridas 
Kapur, formerly an employee of a local Euro¬ 
pean Bank who joined Harkishen Lai in start¬ 
ing the People’s Bank and was its first, manager. 
Subsequently he startl'd his own bank and 
became its managing director. The authoiised 
capital of the Bank was five lakhs and the sub¬ 
scribed capital four lakhs ninety thousand. 
It had fifteen branches in the Punjab and one 
at Karachi. 

The Indian Exchange Bank, Simla.— This 

bank suspended payment on November 20. 

The Industrial Bank, Ltd.— Payment 
was suspended op November 26. The Bank 
was started in 1907 and had a working capital 
of Jls. 4 lakhs. 

The Indian Specie Bank, Ltd.— On Nov¬ 
ember 21, a petition was presented for winding 
up this Bank, but was withdrawn. Sir Dinsha 
Davar, the Judge who heard the petition, 
said :—“ 1 should like to say that it struck 
me as a most remarkable circumstance that 
shareholders representing a capital of three 
quarters of a crore of rupees and creditors to 
the extent of a crore of rupees should come 
forward together to support the directors and 
the managing director in the manful fight 
they have made for the existence of the Bank. 
In spite of allegations of very hazardous trading 
not one single shareholder or contributory 
or creditor has conio forward to support the 
petition. That seems to me to be a very re¬ 
markable circumstance in the history of the 
Bombay bunking and trade. The petition 
will stand dismissed." 

Tjic Manager of the Bank, Mr. Chunilal 
Saraiya, died suddenly on November 29 and 
a petition was immediately made by four of 
the directors for the winding-up of the Bank 
on the ground that the Bank had not sufficient 
cash to pay the liabilities due on that day. 
Tile cosh in hand was 11s. 60,000 and the lia¬ 
bilities to be met that day amounted to Rs. 
1,50,000. The report of the provisional li¬ 
quidators, published December 19, showed <hat 
the bullion account was debited with Rs. 23.7 
lakhs, against which there were about 4,650 or. 
of Silver; that the firm of M. Nanabhai & Co. 
was debited with Rs. 84 lakhs ; that there was 
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a loss of Rs. SO lakhs on open silver contracts; 
that Rs. 64.7 lakhs had been advanced on 
pearls; and that Rs. 27.2 lakhs had boon ad¬ 
vanced on share badta business, the market 
value of those securities being, when the report 
was published, under Rs. 12 lakhs. The story 
unfolded in this report was, according to the 
Liquidators, “a miserable tale of the lowest 
form of fraud, the creation of fictitious debtors, 
and the preparation of Demand Promissory 
Notes hi support of these." They also stated 
that “the accounts submitted each half-year 
were rendered falsely to the shareholders and 
the means of manipulation were usually applied 
through M. Nanabhoy's account. False en¬ 
tries were carried through the Books to and 
from tiie account of this dummy silver king, 
by which silver operations were disguised as 
debtors for loans in whose hands were placed 
bogus Demand Promissory Notes for presenta¬ 
tion to the Auditors. When the Audit was 
■'Safely over the disguised figures disappear 


and the mysterious Mr. Nanabhoy resumed 
his manipulations of the Silver Market." 

After the presentation of this report. Sir 
Dinsha Davar, in spite ota request that the 
shareholders and others might be given time 
more fully to consider the situation, passed 
an order for winding up the Bank. 

The Pioneer Bank.—On November 29, a 
petition was presented in the Bombay High 
Court for the winding up of this Bank. The 
grounds of the petition, which was accepted, 
wero that the company was a bogus cne and 
that tiie substratum had already been lost 
through doubtful transactions. The petitioner 
expressed the belief that hardly a lakh of the 
capital of the Bank had been subscribed by 
bona Jide shareholders, and that against this 
more than two lakhs had been ‘advanced as 
loans on the shares of the company. The 
Bank was registered with Rs. 50 lakhs capital, 
divided into shares of Rs. 25. 
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* Trade of India in 1913-14. 


The financial year in India closes on the 
31st of March, and the completed trade returns 
are made up to that date. The principal 
features of the tradfe of India in the last finan¬ 
cial year of which complete figures are avail¬ 
able, namely 1912-13, are described on pages 
196-200 of this Year Book. In addition, the 
Government of India publfeh every month a 
statement of the trade of India both for the 
current month and for the preceding months 
of the financial year. The last of the returns 
available at the time of going to press was 
for the month of October 1913 ana for the 
soven months, 1st of April to the 31st October 
1913. We give below a brief summary of the 
t, trade figures for the seven months as indi¬ 
cating the current tone of Indian commerce :— 

The imports for the seven months amounted 
to lb*. 405.38 crorcs and the exports to Rs. 
139.42 crores. The Imports increased by 
Its. 15.93 crores and the exports decreased 
by Rs. 1.39 crorc. 

Taking the imports of foreign merchandise 
in greater detail, we find that under the first 
section into which this trade is divided, namely 
articles of food, drink and tobacco there is an 
increase during the seven months as compared 
with 1912 of Rs. 20.98 lakhs. The largest 
item in this increase was provisions and oil¬ 
man’s stores, which were larger by Its. 13.91 
lakhs. In the second heading, raw materials 
and produce and articles mainly unmanu¬ 
factured, there was a decline of Rs. 168.37 
lakhs. The ifnrcipal item in this falling off 
was in textile oraterials whici^ were less in 
value bf 203.25 lakhs. In the third section, 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured, there 
was an increase of 1711.03 lakhs. The prin¬ 
cipal contribute rim to this increase were ma¬ 
chinery of all kinds Rs. 174.30 laklis, iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof an increase 
of Its. 270.22 lakhs, metals other than iron 
and steel an increase of Rs. 115.39 lakhs, 
• • 


Bailway plant and rolling-stock an increase 
of Rs. 241.43 lakhs, and yams and textile 
fabrics an increase of Rs. 656.98 lakhs.- This 
trade increase however is not wholly healthy, 
because the arrivals of textiles were good deal 
largor than the consumption, and at the close 
of the year the stocks of Indian and imported 
piece-goods were so large as to be a source of 
sorious embarrassment and depression in the 
market. 

The exports of foreign merchandise arc not 
a very big item in the Indian trade returns, 
and they show a decline during the seven months 
of 11s. 25.36 lakhs. The principal export 
trade is, of course, in Indian merchandise, 
and tho exports during the seven months 
declined by Bs. 114.42 lakhs. The first sec¬ 
tion into which this trade is divided is in ar¬ 
ticles of food, drink and tobacco. Here there 
was a decline of Its. 841.85 lakhs, grain, pulse 
and Hour falling off by Bs. 903.67 lakhs whilst 
tea was larger by Bs. 106.40 lakhs. In the 
second heading, raw materials and produce 
and articles mainly unmanufactured, there 
was an increase of Bs. 803.40 lakhs. Exports 
of hides and skins were smaller by Rs. 37.53 
lakhs, seeds smaller by Bs. 60.01 lakhs, while, 
on the other hand, exports of textile materials 
were larger by Its. 890.09 lakhs, and metallic 
ores and metals for re-manufacture larger 
by Its. 19.09 lakhs. Ir the third group, articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured, there was 
falling off in the exports for the seven months 
of 11s. 83.72 lakhs. Chemicals, drugs and 
medicines were less by Bs. 460.65 lakhs; 
dressed hides and skins and leather by Bs. 
10.76 lakhs, whilst the increase in the exports 
of yam and textile fabrics was Bs. 300.47 
lakhs. 

Distribution of Trade. 

The distribution of Indian trade during the 
six months, April to (September, is shown In 
the following tables :— 


IMPORTS, 


Six months, 1st April to 
30th September. 


Europe— J * ' > 

United Kingdom .. 
Russia .. ) .. 

Norway and Sweden 
Germany .. ... 

Holland .. 
Belgium .. 
France- .. 

n.i.. w . 


Austria* Hungary 
Othe^ Countries .4 

# o 


1912. 

1913. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

45,92,29,283 

58,03,53,230 

13,16,400 

1,15,808 

42,84,832 

37,23,787 

4,70,29,773 

5,89,70,030 

67,60,060 

71,98,523 

1,29,97,014 

2,12,41,898 

1,00,12,252 

1,27,92,874 

70,60,830 

1,08,11,089 

1,23,39,308 

1,94,02,210 

43,20,845 | 

50,60,753 

56,53,62,732 

71,90,70,268 
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Trade of India , 


IMPORTS— contd. 



Six months, 1st April to 
30th September. 


1912. 

1913. 

Asia— 

r Rs. 

Rs. 

Turkey. . 

Aden and Dcpendcneics 

Arabia 

Persia . 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Borneo, Java and Sumatra 

Siam . 

Hongkong 

China (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan 

Other Countries .. 

19,43,607 

31,32,845 

21,09,116 

29,38,301 

33,16.323 

1,53,02,717 

5,43,58,339 

12,38,264 

50,00,273 

1,16,55,407 

1,90,68,015 

43,55,695 

9,27,925 

21,97,254 

32,45,398 

28,09,592 

37,02,580 

1,77,37,681 

5,50,11,484 

12,10,228 

5L53.787 

84756,401 

2,37,24,001 

54,90,966 

Total 

12,44,18,902 

12,96,67,297 

Africa and Adjacent Islands — 



Egypt . 

Portuguese East Africa . 

Mauritius and Dependencies (including Seychelles) 

East African Protectorate (including Zanzibar and Pemba) 
Other East African Ports 

Other Countries .. .. .. . 

14,32,540 

6,19,181 

1,38.73,655 

16,11,050 

4,96,517 

8,58,324 

12,45,710 

7,01,890 

68,62,169 

12,40,690 

9)53,834 

14,38,031 

Total 

1,88,01,267 

1,1^42,324 

America — 



United States of America . 

South America 

Other Countries .. 

3,16,75,167 

139 

2,Q51 

2,36,40,185 

11,276 

17,213 

Total 

3,16,77,357 

2,36,68,674 

Australia and Oceania 

4",19,662 

35,52,855 

Grand Total 

74,43,69,920 

c 

88,83,01,418 

O 

EXPORTS. 

Europe— 


°o 

United Kingdom .. 

Russia .. .. .. .. . 

Germany .. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

France . 

Spam . 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungary . 

Turkey .. . 

Other Countries. 

, 30,38,05,474 
83,68,CJ4 
12,42,11,152 
1,85,12,471 
8.45,47,422 
7,45,98,516 
‘ 62,64,746 

3,92,43,947 
3,51,60,887 
11,GJ,383 
6flf~S0,150 ■ 

26,90,67,201 

88,78,579 

11,27,11,146 

1,79,20,846 

5,91, Gi, 526 
7*01,23,922 
*81,36,325 
00,49,00,059 
4)22,19,877 
4,11,605 
50,57,744 

Total 

--— ——-—-—--- uL 

70,27,5^,052 

62,85,31,830 
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Exports, 


6 months, 
80th Sc 

1st April to 
ptember, 

- 

1912. 

1913. 

Asia— 



Turkey. 

Aden and Dependencies . 

Arabia . 

Persia 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

Borneo, Java and Sumatra 

Siani # 

Judo-China 

Hongkong . 

tfbra (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) 

Japan 

Other Countries ., 

1,05,45,659 
58,28,418 
82,47,845 
17,66,881 
4,09,25,248 
4,40,40,227 
1,84,09,511 
29,85,570 
15,87,129 
4,98,70,588 
4,76,20,977 
8,28,85,550 
80,04,651 

1,19,88,644 

61,28,415 

57,17,032 

25,85,878 

4,05,90,444 

3,32,38,660 

1,20,66,781 

45,22,926 

31,87,081 

3,86,78,146 

2,47.23,737 

1 1,50,66,360 
40,41,731 

Total 

81,85,76,680 

30,25,35,835 

Africa and Adjacent Islands— 



Egypt . 

Capo Colony . 

Natal . 

Portuguese East A friea ,. 

M^iritius and Dependencies (including Seychelles) ,. 

East African Protectorate (including Zanzibar and Pemba) 

Other Elkt African Ports . 

Ot^ier Countries .. 

1,02,58,000 

20,40,840 

42,95,488 

28,81,296 

62,65,844 

86,81,119 

10,29,085 

7,08,856 

4,7 a,39,881 
18,74,496 
46,86,371 
25,48,598 
62,22,104 
34,09,281 
37,81,885 
6,66,317 

Total 

8,40,59,928 

7,07,28,933 

America — 



Canada . 

United States of America . 

West Indies • 

South America > 

Other Countries .. 

65,56,992 
7,98,08,951 1 
28,70,768 1 
1,86,81,618 
10,161 

65,21,885 

8,97,72,139 

25,82,837 

2,68,98,344 

40,981 

Total 

10,78,78,485 

12,58,16,186 

Australia and Oceania . 

1,80,54,019 

2,18,56,616 

Grand Total 

1,17,58,19,773 

1,14,94,69,400 
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The Religions of India. 


India is a land of many religions. All the 
great religious faiths of mankind are represented 
in its population by communities, whose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their res¬ 
pective creeds. Hinduism and its offshoots, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous. 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth century B. C. The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar ascribe the introduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apostle St. Thomas, in the year 52 A.D. 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con¬ 
querors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
nettled on the Malabar coast. The Parsi settle¬ 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
period. These facts are recalled here because not 
onlyEuropeans.but even educated Indians, speak 
as if the first foreign settlement in India was 
that which followed the Mahomedan conquest, 
and that Christianity was first brought to the 
country by the Portuguese. They also dispose 
of another erroneous idea that up to the time of 
the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism absorbed 
all the foreign elements which found their way 
into the country. No doubt Greeks, Bactrians 
and Scythians were so absorbed into the struc¬ 
ture of Hinduism, but the fact that the Jews, the 
Syrian Christians and the Parsis have remained 
distinct from Hinduism, shows that this was not 
the case universally. If we may hazard a con¬ 
jecture, it would seem that the ancient Hindu 
policy towards immigrants who came by land 
differed from that observed in the case of immi¬ 
grants by sea. The Indo-Aryan himself entered 
the country through the mountain passes in the 
North-West, and knew something of the land 
which lay beyond. But the sea was always 
something of a mystery and a terror to him, and 
those who came from beyond the sea were look¬ 
ed upon as beings of a different clay. They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of their Hindu 
environment. But they remained all the same 
separate communities, and no attempt was made 
to incorporate them in the great mass of Hin¬ 
duism. 

Hinduism- —The Hindus number 217,575,348 
or 69 ‘4 per cent, of the total population of 
India. Buddhists and Jains together number 
11,967,789. Thus 229,543,137 or about 73 per 
cent, of the Indian people depend for their spiri¬ 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots. 

The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand years ago to 
count as a leading religion in the land of its birth. 
Several reasons aro usually given to account# for 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism such as 
that Buddha denied the authority of the Vedas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul. 
J&hiism did all this, and yet Jains to-day occupy 
a recognised position in the Hindu social system. 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud¬ 
dhism was that it influenced and was in its turn 
influenced by, in the later years of its prevalence 
m India, the alien Mongolian consciousness. 
Hinduism has always been extremely tolerant 
of indigenous heresies, but it is jealous of outside 
influence. Indian Buddhism, too, had become 


extremely corrupt and superstitious long before 
Hinduism re-established itself as the religion 
pre-eminently of the Indian people. 

The term “ religion ” as applied to Hinduism 
does not adequately express its scope and 
method. Hinduism lias no settled creeds which 
are obligatory on ev^ry Hindu. It enforces no 
fixed and uniform moral standards on the innu¬ 
merable sects and castes which bear its name 
It extends its suffrages to monogamous, poly¬ 
gamous and even polyandrous unions between 
the sexes and, in the case of the so-called deva- 
dasi8, countenances a life of open irregularity. 
An Indian newspaper recently instituted an 
interesting discussion on the question ** Who 
is a Hindu.” An eminent Hindu lawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one of the 
Indian High Courts, laid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom the Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu law. The learned mwyer, 
however, forgot that .there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
tiie inheritance of and succession to property. 

And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost every one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term " religion,” 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli¬ 
gious systems of the world. The reason why it 
does not fit into our definition of religion is that 
it represents a fundamentally different line of 
evolution in the history of religious thought. 
In other races the line of evolution w#s from 
polytheism to monotheism, but in India it was 
from polytheism to the higher pantheism. 
Contrasting the development <of the.Judaic 
idea of God with that of the Hindus, Dr. Harold 
Haffding observes. “With, the Hindus there 
was no God who claimed sole sway; they went 
back to the power which maCes all gods what 
they arc, t6 the inner aspirations and needs 
which find vent for themselves in prayer and 
sacrifice. Following an extremely remarkable 
line of thought, that which drives men to wor¬ 
ship gods was itself reguided as the true divine 
power. Brahma meant originally the magical, 
creative word of prayer, but it afterwards came 
to denote the principle of existence itself, so 
that we have a transition from the idea of 
motion towards to that of fts goal, from prayer 
to the object addressed in prayer.” The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole universe transfused 
and overspread with Deity. He petf.eived how 
evil was being perpetually transformed to godd 
in the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the c philosopher, endless tmd timeless, 
to whom the evil and the good seemed but 
different stages in a great common process of 
which the secret tfUs known wily to the Supreme 
Being. No European writer has caught the 
inndrmo t essence of the Hindu philosopher’s 
idea of the Supreme, so laithfuUy, and expressed 
it so felicitously as Sir Edwin Arnold Id his 
“ Light of Asia.” f * 

Before beginning, and withoutjtn end. 

As spf.ee eternal and as surety sftre, 

Is fixed a Power dr. ine which moves to 

Only its Sws eudufe. 1 

It is not marred nor stayed In any use, 

All liketh ; the sweet white milk it brings 
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STATISTICS OF RELIGIONS. 


Religion ■ 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

India 

Hindu 

*; ;• ;• ;• 

315,150,306 

217,586,802 

244,267,542 

163,621,431 

70.888,854 

53,965,401 

Brahman ic 

Arya 


217,337,943 

243,445 

163,381,380 

234,841 

53,950,503 

8,004 

Brahmo 

Sikh 


5,504 

3,014,466 

5,210 

2,171,008 

294 

842,558 

Jain .. | .. 
Buddhist ’ .. 


1,248,182 

10,721,453 

458,578 

10,644,409 

789,604 

77,044 

ZoroasUjian (Pard) .. 
Mnsalman 

.. ' . 

100,006 

66,647,209 

86,155 

57,123,880 

13,941 

9,223,410 

Chi istian 

Jew .. 


3,876,203 

20,080 

2,492,284 

18,524 

1,383,919 

2,456 

AuiinLtic . 

Minor Religions and Religion not lctuined 

Not enumerated by Religion . 

10,205,108 

37,101 

1,608,556 

7,318.024 

2,340 

2,047,144 

34,761 

1,008,550 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO RELIGION AND EDUCATION (CENSUS OF 1011). 


Mal»*s. 


Religions. 5 

Total 

Population. 

Illiterate. 

J.ite rate. 

Literate ill 
English. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain .. 

Buddhist .. % ) 

Parai 

Muhammadan 

Christian .•.. 

Animistic .. . 

Minor and Unspecific^ .. 

t 

110,865,731 
1,734,773 
643,553 
5,286 142 
51,123 
34,700,365 
2,010,724 
3.088,241 
28,818 

90,642,597 
J,550,610 
324,968 
2,151,761 
11,128 
32,319,599 
1,422,154 
5,034,408 
22,430 

11,223,134 

184,163 

318,585 

2.134,381 

39,995 

2.389,760 

688,570 

53,833 

6,388 

1,013,590 

11,490 

13,030 

21,707 

25,334 

176,051 

252,591 

1,521 

2,981 

Total Males 

.. 

160,418,4 "0 

143,479,055 

16,938,815 

1,513,301 



Females. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddliist .. «> 

Pars! # 

Muhammadan 

Christian ,, 

Animistic y 

Minor and Unspecified 

tfotal Females # 


106,720,714 

1,270,697 

604,629 

5,435,086 

48,973 

31,883,812 

1,805,472 

5,129,303 

29,203 

105,905,904 

1,262,387 

580,509 

5,117,748 

17,755 

31,746,005 

1,613,177 

5,126,316 

20,355 

814,810 

17,280 

24,120 

317,338 

31,218 

137,807 

252,295 

2,987 

2,908 

23,059 

238 

209 

1,383 

8,347 

3,940 

112,043 

74 

1,533 


152,990,919 

151,396,150 

1,600,763 

152,020 

Total Population 

4 _ 

313,415,389 

294,875,811 

18,539,578 

1,070,387 
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To mother#’ breasts, it brings the white generally bankers and traders. Their number 
drops too, at the last Census was 1,248,182, the apparent. 

Wherewith the young snake stings. decline being due to the tendency noted above 

It slayetli and it saveth, nowise moved for Jains to return themselves as Hindus. 
Except unto the working out of doom ; Buddhism is professed but by few persons in 
Its threads arc Love and Life ; Death and India. The Buddhist population of the Indian 
Pain Empire is mainly Burmese. Tlieii number is 

The shuttles of its loom. 10,721,453. The founders of Buddhism and 

It maketh and unmuketh, mending all; Jainism are believed to have been contcmpo- 
What it hath wrought is better than had raries, whose date is assigned somewhere in the 
boon ; 5tli Century B.C. Sikhism, which is the next 

Slow grows the splendid pattern that it important indigenous religion, had its origin 
plans many centuries later. The founder of Sikhism, 

Its wistful hands between. Guru Nanak, flourished in the latter half of the 

The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 15th Century of the Christian era. Nanak’s 
from those of other great religions. Like them teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
it attaches little importance to the qualities Theism. He taught that there Js only one 
which make for wordly success, and most im- true God, he condemned idolatry, proclaimed 
porlancc to self-sacrifice, humility and kiiulli- the futility of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
ncss to all. Only its methods differ. It has monies, and declared that the path to salvation 
admitted people in every grade of civilisation lies through good deeds combined with devotion 
or barbarism to its fold in the hope that they to the Supreme Being. Ho preached the 
will in the long run assimilate the cleaner prac- brotherhood of men. Sikhism continued to 
tioes of the higher castes. That this cxpecta- exist as a pacific cult till about the end of the 
tion has to some extent been fulfilled, cannot se\enteonth century, when the persecutions 
bo denied by any one who knows the great () f Aurangazeb had the effect of converting it 
ambition of the castes lower down in the social i u t.o a militant creed, 'this momentous change 
scale to imitate the higher. This has sometimes W us accomplished under the direction of Guru 
led to bitter quarrels and even bloodshed. On Goviiul, the tenth and last of the Gurus : “ I 

the whole, however, the Hindu socio-religious shall 8oml a sparrow,” he once exclaimed and 
scheme, owing to its tendency to make the •• lo 1 the imperial falcons will fly before it.” 

individual human being a passive instrument on his death-bed, he exhorted his followers to 

in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an ro gard the Granth, the sacred book of the 

active co-operator with it, lias favoured stabi- siklis, as their Guru, to look upon*1t as the 

lity at the expense of progress. person of the living Guru. After his death, 

Hinduism is made up of many sects and Sikhism passed through a period of deepest 
cults. These sects are of diverse origin. 1’hcre g i 0 oin, but it-soon recoveretf and int.1758.the 
are sects which have arisen out of different siklis entered Lahore in. triumph. The teacli- 
intorpretation of the teaching of the ancient iugs of Guru Nanak liaVb profoundly affected 
Hindu scriptures as regards the relation of the Hindu thought and life in Ahe Punjab, though 
individual to the Universal Soul ; there are the number of persons professing the Sikh 
sects which centre round the worship of one of ro ii g i on i s only 3,013,991 according to the 1911 
the many deities of the Hindu pantheon ; and Census. This represents an increaso of over 
there are sects which bear the names and rest 40 per cent, since 1901. c Two other religious 
on the precepts of saints and sages who Hour- movements, otfshoote f of Hinduism, remain to 
ished at different times. In some cases, as mentioned, namely' the Bralimo-Samaj and 
Pmgayaths, a religious sect has the Arya-Samaj. Both of them are less than 
solidified into a secular caste. As a iule, 0ll0 hundred years old. Tha. founder of the 
however, there t# no definite relation between former was Baja Ham Mohan Boy, and of the 
castes and the religious sects, although whole latter. Swam! Dsfyanand Saraswati, The 
castes tend to take to some common cult. Bralimo-Samaj does not^belicve in an infallible 

Other Indigenous Religions scripture, while the Arya-Samaj accept^ the 

Buddhism and Jainism were originally only Vedas as Divinely revealed. B<g,h the move- 
sects of Hinduism. Jainism »»\en now is not ments are opposed to idolatry and favour 
so sharply divided from the latter religion as social reformr The Braliuio movement, ap- 
Buddhism is. Jains arc everywhere a reeog- pealing as it docs to the cultured intellect, 
nised section of Hindu Society, and_ij; some has not bfen making as much progress as the 
parts of the country there has been an increaS- Arya Samaj. The number of persons pro- 
iug tendency on their part to return themselves fessing each ofr^hese creeds is 5,504 and 243,445 
at the Census as Hindus. The. outstanding respectively. The strorifehold of the Arya- 
featuve of Jainism is the extreme sanctity in Sam^j is the Punjab, that of the Brahmo 
which all forms of life, are held. The Jains arc Samaj, Bengal. 

NON-INDIAN RELIGIONS. 

Mahomedanism. to a tradition tftat in the 7th Century, a Maho- 

Of non-Indian religions, that is, of religions 111 edan c mercliant named Malak •Icdina, accom- 
which had their origin outside India, the religion panied by some priests, had settled in or near 
which has the largest number of followers in Mangalore. The JCollam era of Malabar dates, 
this country is Mahomedanism. One hundred according to ‘‘popiilifi* tradition, from the dc- 
years before the Mussulmans obtained a foot- parture of Chcruman Perumal, the last of the 
hold in Sind by right of conquest, they were Perumal Kings, to Arabia, on his conversion to 
settled In Cochin as traders and missionaries. Islam. T1 *j date of the commencement of 
The author of Cochin Tribes and Castes refers the lira is the 25th August 825 A.D. For 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA . 



313,470,014 

A.— Production of Materials . 



227,030,002 

I.—Ecploitation of the Surface of the Eatlh 

Pasture and agriculture . 



226,550,483 

224,695,900 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

( b ) Growing of special i>ruducts and market gardening 

(c) Forestiy . 



216,787,137 

2,012,503 

672,093 

id) ttaising of faini stock 
(c) Jraising of small animals 

Fishing and hunting 



5,176,104 

48,063 

1,854,583 

/ 1 9— Extraction of ]\ fine ml it 

Minos 

Quarries of hard rocks 

Salt, etc. 



529,609 

375,927 

75,424 

78,258 

B. —Preparation and Supply of Material Substances 



58,191,121 

III. — Industry 

Textiles 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 



35,323,041 

8.306,501 

098,741 

Wood . 

M etals 

Ceramics 



3,799,802 

1,861,445 

2,240,210 

Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 

Food Industries •. 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

M 



1,241,587 

3,711,675 

7,750,609 

Furniture industries 

Hu lid in* industries 

Construction of means oi rranspoit 

Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, light, electrici¬ 
ty, n oUve power, etc.). 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature and to arts and 
sciences. * 

Industries concerned with refuse matter 

39,208 

2,062,493 

66,056 

14,384 

2,141,665 

1,388,515 

IV. — Transport 

Transport by wnter . 

Transport 4y road . 


.. 

5,028,9 

082,766 

2,781,938 

Transport by rail . 

I^st Office, telegraph and telephone services 



1,062,493 

201,781 

V. — Trade 

B^jfks, cstabli^imcnts offrredit, exchange and insurance 
Brokerage, commission and export 



17,839.102 

1,220,187 

240,858 

Trade in textiles . 

Tiadj in skins, leather and furt^ . .... 

Trade in wood # 



1,277,469 

296,712 

224,838 

Trade in metals 
'nade in pottery • . . 

Tf^le in chemical products 



59,766 

101,981 

171,927 

hotels, cafesircstaurants, etc. . 

*3ther trade in food staffs .. . 

T’-ade In clotliing and toilet articles 

. - — .... 



719,052 

9,478,868 

306,701 

173,413 
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The Religions of India. 


about twelve Centuries, Islam has existed in 
India side by side with Hinduism. During 
that period it has been greatly influenced by 
Hindu ideas and institutions. Moreover, the 
Indian converts to Mahomedanism have to a 
large extent retained the customs and beliefs 
of Hinduism. The writer of the article on 
religions of India in the new edition of the 
Imperial Oa 2 etieer obsorves of Islam in India; 
“ If it has gained some converts from Hinduism 
it lias borrowed from it many of those practices 
which distinguish it trom the original faith of 
Arabia. By degrees the fervid enthusiasm of 
the early raiders was softened down ; the two 
religious learned to live side by side ; and if 
the Mohamodan of the later days could never 
conceal his contempt for the faith of Ills * pagan ’ 
neighbours, he came to understand that it 
could not be destroyed by persecution. From 
the Hindus Islam derived much of its demon¬ 
ology, the belief in witchcraft, and the venera¬ 
tion of departed Pirs or Saints. The village 
Musulman of the present day employs the 
Hindu astrologer to iix a lucky day for a mar¬ 
riage, or will pray to the village god to grant 
a son to his wife. This is the more natural, 
because conversion to Islam, whenever it does 
occur, is largely from the lower castes.” Maho- 
medanism has two main and several minor 
sects. The major sects are the Shiah and the 
Sunni. The great majority of Indian Mussul¬ 
mans are of the latter sect. The Punjab and 
Sind in the North-West and East Bengal in 
the Noith-East are the strongholds of Islam 
in India. The Mussulman population of India, 
according to the Census of 1911, is 06,581,824. 
Of this number no less than 24 millions are in 
Bengal, about 12 millions in the Punjab, and 
about 5 millions in the United Proviuc< s. 
Amongst Native States, Kashmere has the 
largest Mussulman population about 2£ millions, 

Christianity. 

Indian Christianity has an even longer 
history than Indian Mahomedanism. Ac¬ 
cording to the tradition prevailing among the 
Syrian Christians in Malabar, the introduction 
of Christianity ard the establishment of the 
Original Church in Malabar in the year 52 A.D. 
aro ascribed to the Apostle St. Thomas, who 
landed at Cranganore or Musiris, converted 
many Brahmins and others, ordained two 
Presbyters, and also founded seven churches, 
bIx in Travailcore and Cochin, and the seventh 
in South Malabar (Cochin Castes and Tribes, 
Vol. II, Chapter XVI, p. 435) The history of 
Homan Catliolicism in India dates from the 
beginning of the sixteenth Century, The 
Arab Protestant mission was established two 
centuries later by the Lutherans who startpd 
their work In Tranqucbar in South India under 
Danish protection. The Christian population, 
according to the last Census, numbers 3,872,923. 
Noarlv 2? millions are inhabitants of the Madras 
Presidency and the Native States connected 
with it. Bihar and Bombay have each over 
200,000 Christians . 

Zoroastrianism. 

yhis religion was brought, or brought back 


to India in 717 A.D. by Parsis who, fleeing from 
persecution at the hands of the Mussulman 
conquerors of their native land, arrived at the 
little port of Sanjan, sixty milesmorth of Bombay 
in that year. According to the Indian anti¬ 
quarian scholar, the late Rajendralal Mitra, 
the ancestors of the Hindus and Parsis dwelt 
together In the Punjab^ when a religious schism 
led to the latter retracing their steps to Persia. 
This theory derives probability from the names 
of the beneticicnt and malefic deities leferred 
to in the Hindu and Parsi sacred books : “ What 
is most striking in the relations of the two 
faiths, is,*' writes Mr. Crooke in his article on 
tlie Religions of India in the Imperial Gazetteer: 
“ that in the Avesta the evil spirits are known 
as Daeva (modern Persian Biv), a term which 
the lndo-Aryans applied, in the iotin Leva, 
to the sprits of light. By a similar inversion, 
Asura, the name of the gods in the Rig Veda, 
suffered degradation and at a later dat£ was 
applied to evil spirits ; but in Iran, Ahura was 
consistently applied in the higher sense to the 
deity, especially as Ahura Mazda, the wise, to 
the Supreme God.” The Parsis have two 
sects. The principal difference between them 
appears to be that the holy days of the one 
precede those of the other by about a month.. 
The number of Parsis, according to the last 
Census, is 100,090, The majority of the; 
Parsis live in Bombay. 

Jews. 

The Bcni-Israel at Kolaba, in Bombay and 
the Jews at Cochin are descendants of ancient 
Colonies. The V.olaba Colony Cates back to 
the sixth Century, and the Cochin colony to 
the second century A.D, Coth Jewish colo¬ 
nies recognize a white and black section, the 
latter being those who have Chore completely 
coalesced with the native population. The 
Jews numbered at the Census of 1911. 

Animists/ 

S.tice tike Census of 1891, an attempt has 
been made to enumerate the ” Animists ” 
separately from the Hindus. ten million 

persons are classed as Animists, according to- 
the last Census. Tito difference between 
Animism and Antliropomorphism lias been 
stated by Professor Westcrmark, to be thfft, 
while the Anlmist worships inanimate-objects as 
gods, Anthropomorphism consists hi the worship 
of such objects as representatives and reflec¬ 
tion of the Deity. As a subtle, distinction 
of this kind fis not wiChin the gftfcsp of the 
iC.eragc enumerator, the category of Animists 
in the Census 8cl(^dules is largely conjectural. 
Mr. Crooke in the Imperial^Gazetteer observes* 
“ Such classification is of no practical value,, 
simply because it ignores the fact that the 
fundamental religion of the majority of the 
people—Hindu, Buddhist, or even Mussulman 
is mainly Animistlb. The peasant aiay nomi¬ 
nally worship the greater gods ; f ibut where 
trouble comes in the shape of disease, drought, 
or famine, it Is from tml older gods* that he* 

seeks relief/’ «■ * % 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— ctd. 


Trade in building materials 
Trade in means of transport 
Trade in fuel 


84,613 

239,390 

52f,962 


Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to lcttcis and the 
arts and sciences. 

Trade in refuse matter 
Trade of other sorts 


522,130 

3,695 

2,192,534 


C.—Public administrations and Liberal Arts 

VI. —Public Force. 

Army . 

Navy . 

• Police. 

VII. —Public Administration 

VIII . —Professions and Liberal Arts 

Religion . 

Law. 


Medicine 

Instruction.. 

Letters and arts and sciences 

IX. —Persons lining principally on their Income 

D — Miscellaneous. 

X. —Domestic Service .. # 

XI. —Insufficiently Jeter ibed Occupations 


XII .— Unproductive 

Inmates of jails, asylums airtl hospitals 
Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


» 


10,912,123 

2,398,586 

665,278 

4,640 

1,728,668 

2,648,005 

5,325,357 

2,769,489 

303,408 

626,900 

674,393 

951,167 

540,175 

17,286,678 

4,599,080 

9,236,21 

3,451.381 

132,010 

3,318,771 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 






British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States, 




India. 

1 

Area in squam%nles • .. 

Number of Towns and Villages 



2 

1,802,657 

3 

1,093,074 

4 

709,583 



722,495 

538,809 

183,686 

(a) Towns 

(b) Villages % 



2,153 

1,452 

701 

. i 

A 

720,342 

537,357 

182,985 

Number of Occupied Houses 

‘ 


63,710,179 

49,140,947 

14,569,232 

(a) In Towns .. _ .. 

, 


6,037,456 

4.409,121 

1,628,335 

(b) In Villages 
TotalTopulawon 



57.672,723 

44,731,826 

12,940,807 



315,156,396 

244,267,542 

70,888,854 

(a) In Towns 



29,748,228 

22,817,715 

6,930,513 

(&) In Villages 

Males JR 


* ' 1 

285,408,168 

221,449,827 

63,958,341 



161.338,935 

124,873,691 

36,465,244 

(«) In Iwns .. • .. 



16,108,304 

12,525,830 

3,582,474 

(b) In Village* 

Females . 



145,230,631 

112,347,861 

32,882,770 



153,817,461 

119,393,851 

34,423,610 

(a) In Towns 



13,639,924 

10,291,885 

3,348,039 

(6) In Villages 



140,177,537 

' 

109,101,966 

81,076,571 
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Growth of the Population, 
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GROWTH OF THE INDIAN POPULATION— contd. 



Sikkim State . 87,920 59,014 30,458 _ _ 45,059 

United Provinces States . 832,036 802,097 792,491 741,750 638,720 4,31,440 
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Growth of the Population, 
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VARIATION IN POPULATION OF THE 30 CHIEF TOWNS. 
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Tata Iron and 

The Tata Iron and Bteol undertaking is the 
greatest of the modem industrial enterprises 
in India and will #ank with the large concerns 
of the kind in Europe and America. This 
gigantic project owed its inception to the genius 
and enterprise of the late Mr. Jninsetjee Tata, 
of the firm of Messrs. Tat% Sons tfc Co. He fore 
the formation of the Company the best brains 
of Europe ami America were utilised in exa¬ 
mining into the possibility of establishing in 
India a great iron and steel industry on a pay¬ 
ing basis, and no efforts were spared to render 
tiie investigation as thorough as possible. No 
less than Its. 5,50,000 were spent in the investi¬ 
gation before Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. 
established to their satisfaction that such works 
could be erected in India with every reasonable 
prospect of success. The site eventually fixed 
upon was at Sakchi, a village in the Kinghblium 
District of Chota Nagpur, some two miles 
from the station of Ivaliinati, on the Ben gal - 
Nagpur Railway. 

Within reasonable, distance, of Sakchi, which 
bids fair to become the l*ittsburg of India, 
very large deposits of high grade iron ore 
Were discovered in proximity to coal of a suit¬ 
able coking character for the manufacture of 
pig iron at a very low figure. Two rich fields 
containing very large supplies of this ore were 
secured on suitable leases by Messrs. Tata 
Sons Co., one situated in the state of Mour- 
bhanj and the other in the Raipur district, the 
intention being to limit operations for the present 
to the Moufthanj hills, in which 7,000,000 
tons of ore hati been proved exist on the 
lower ftdges alone. Numerous analyses have 
roved this ore to jpmtain on an average over 
0 per cent, of metallic iron. The royalties pay¬ 
able under the leases, based on an annual out¬ 
put of 200.000 tons, average 2'tii5 annas per 
ton for the first 30 years, and 5 annas per ton 
for the succeeding 30 years. These ore beds 
arc some 40 miles *)y rail from the site of the 
company’s works, and* the ore is delivered at 
the rate of about Rs. 2-4-0 per ton. 

Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. received from the 
Company in fml settlement for the transfer of 
all mining rights, eoiycssions, leases, etc., 
which they hail acquired, and in full settlement 
of gall expenses of investigation incurred by 
them prior to the formation of the Company, 
20.000 fullf paid-up Ordinary shares of Rs. 75 
oath, equivalent to a payment of Kb. 15,00,000 
and lu addition a lump sum payment of 
Rs. 5,25,000 # fci cash. 1% addition ^o these pay¬ 
ments the syndicate of gentlemen who wer^ 
instrumental in the actual formation of the 
Company received fas remurtfration for their 
services 1,300 fully paid-up Ordinary shares, 
equivalent to a payment of Rs. 99,7fto. 

• Sakchi Works. 

The Coiftpany’s works ar| designed for an 
annual outwit of 120,000 tons of pig iron, and 
the eonvenmm of 85,000 tons thereof into 
72,000 tons of finished steel. The average 
imports fcito India or iron fmd steel of the 
classes which it*s intended to produce amount 
at the present time to approximately 450,000 
tons per annum, so that the company has at 
|ts doors a n^arket largely In cxcesf of its|present 


Steel Co., Ltd. 

productive capacity. In addition to the sale 
of its manufactured products, it is hoped that 
a further sourer 1 of revenue may he found in 
the export of a portion of the company’s ex¬ 
tensive deposits of high grade ore, which can 
be placed f. o. b. at Calcutta at the very mo¬ 
derate cost of Rs. 4-2-0 per ton approximately. 
On all ore sold as ore or exported, Messrs. 
Tata Sons it: Co. are entitled to a royalty of 
4 annas a ton. The company further pos¬ 
sesses considerable manganese properties at 
Ramrama in the Central Provinces, which 
will shortly he connected up by rail with the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, from which it is iioped 
to secure a considerable revenue. 

The following concessions weie granted by 
the Ciovunmeet of India to the Company:— 

(1) The purchase by the State of 20,000 tons 
of steel rails annually for a period of ten years, 
subject to the condition that the lails comply 
with the Government specification and that 
the prices be not more than the prices at which 
similar rails could be delivered c. i. f. if im¬ 
ported into India. 

(2) A reduced rate of 1-25 of a pie per maund 
per mile, equivalent to ‘15 of an anna per 
ton mile, on all materials and plant required 
for construction, and on all raw material to 
tke works, subject to a minimum mileage 
charge and to revision at the end of ten years. 
The reduced rate has also been made appli¬ 
cable to all finished products and bye-products 
despatched for shipment from Calcutta. 

The entire cost of the works, inclusive of 
the purchase of mining rights, collieries, and 
all charges incurred in the construction of the 
town of Sakchi, for the housing of the small 
army of the Company’s i*n ployees, was put 
down at 11s. 2,40,00,000, and it was estimated 
that on the average prices ruling during the 
ten yearn 1890 to 1905 the manufacturing 
profit, assuming a sale, of 35,000 tons of pig 
iron and 72,000 tons of finished steel, would, 
after meeting working expenses, depreciations, 
etc., amount to Rs. 24,15,000. This sun’, it 
was calculated, would, after meeting interest 
on debentures and commission payable to the 
Managing Agents, enable the Company to pay 
the stipulated dividends of 0 per cent, on the 
preference capital, 8 per «'*cnt. on the ordinary 
capital, and 25 per cent, on the deferred capital, 
and leave a surplus of approximately 11s.7,15,000 
foi distribution in equal shares between the 
ordinary and the defened capital. 

Early Operations. 

The Company started operations in August, 
1907, and the construction and equipment 
of the work were regarded as practically com¬ 
pleted by the ciul of January, 1913, at a total 
capital outlay on that date of Rs. 21,00,000. 

The blast furnaces worked well from the 
start and turned out pig iron of excellent qua¬ 
lity. The steel furnaces gave a considerable 
amount of initial trouble, but these difficulties 
appear to have been completely overcome, 
and the directors anticipate that there will be 
no difficulty in producing an output of 7,000 
tons a month of steel, which will bear com¬ 
parison witji good Britlsji steel, Numerous 
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orders lor the Company’s manufactured pro¬ 
ducts were reported coming in from all parts 
of the East, the largest customer being Japan. 
So much so in fact that at the annual meeting 
of the shareholders held on the 14th November, 
1012, the Chairman of the Company, Mr. 
R. J. Tata, expressed the opinion that it would 
be necessary at an early date to consider the 
necessity of increasing the productive capacity 
of the Company’s works. 

The Company was registered on 26th August 
1907. The Directors aie Sir, D. J. Tata, 
Mr. li. J. Tata, His Highness The Thakore 
Saheb of Morvi, g.c.i.e., Sir Sassoon David, 
Kt., Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart., Sir Vithaldas 
Damodher Xhackersey, Kt., Mr. Gordhandas 
JChatt.au, The Hon’blo Sir Fazulbhoy Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim, Mr. Narottam Morarjcc Gocul- 
das, Mr. M. A. Tana, Mr. C. V. Met-ha, Sir 
Shapurji B. Broacha, Ivt., (Debenture Direc¬ 
tor), Mr. A. J. Bilimoria (Special Director). 
Managing Agents—Messrs. Tata Sons & Co. 

The following figures explain the financial 
arrangements of the Company at the outset: — 

Capital authorised—Rs. 2,31,75,000. Ordi¬ 
nary Capital—Rs. 1,50,00,000. Preference 
capital—Its. 75,00,000. Deferred capital— 
Rs. 6,75,000. Capital subscribed on the 31st 
March 1913—Rs. 2,00,88,225. Ordinary 

capital—Rs. 1,49,04,525. Preference capital— 
Rs. 44,86,050. Deferred capital Rs. 6,37,650. 
In addition, Debenture capital to the extent 
of Rs. 60,00,000 was issued. The balance of 
the Preference and Deferred shares were placed 
during last year. 

Present Position. 

The seventh report of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, issued in November, 1913, 
showed a profit of Rs. 8,58,583 during the 
past yoar. No dividend was proposed for 
the ordinary or deferred shares ; but a divi¬ 
dend on the preference shares for a period of 
18 months from the 1st January, 1912, t-o June 
1913. The shareholders were assured “ that 
the quality of steel has in proved and several 
thousand tons of rails have been passed by the 
Government Inspector and shipped to both 
Government railways and others.” 

The Directors, in their report-, stated: 
* % Some additions had to be made to the plant 
to secure efficiency. The purchase and deve¬ 
lopment of new collieries, the contemplated 
increase of the coke ovens capacity and the 
intended installation of additional coke ovens 
of the bye-product type, the necessary exten¬ 
sions to residential quarters required to accom¬ 
modate staff, and the actual increase of working 
capital to about double the amount that wus 
provided for—all these have necessitated the 
nhding of further money. Your directors, 
therefore, have recently arranged to place at 
par the unallotted preference shares amount.- 


Steel Co., Ltd . 


ing to about Rs. 30 lakhs, and also tho 1,233 
unallotted deferred shares at a good premium. 

The General Manager stated in his report 
that: “ The steel works hive experienced a 

great many difficulties, the greatest of which 
has boen shortage of bricks for repair and re¬ 
lining. The steel works have not yet fulfilled 
their expectations but are now in much better 
condition to do so than heretofore. The staff 
is being strengthened and bricks are coming 
more regularly. The quality of the steel has 
improved and several thousand tons of rails 
have been passed by the Government Inspector 
and have been shipped to both Government 
Railways and others. Three grades of steel 
are being marketed—British standard, which 
carries with it a certificate from tha Govern¬ 
ment Metallurgical Inspector ; “ Bazar ” for 

material which just falls outside British standard 
specifications; and 2nd class or steel sightly 
defective on the surface. The average phos¬ 
phorus and sulphur in the steel for the entire 
year is *037 and *027 respectively. 

“ Production of tho rolling mills for the 
year is low because of the delinquencies of 
the steel works. Sufficient' orders have been 
received to more than take care of its produc¬ 
tion. The mill has been favoured with a 
standing yearly order for 20,000 tons of rails 
for the' Indian State Railways. Orders havo 
also been received and executed for the B. B. 
& (J. I. Ry., Baroda State Railway and Assam 
Bengal Railway. Inquiries have also been 
received from other railroads, notably the 
B.-N. R. and G. T. P., but orders fcave not yet 
been placed, /loams, chan no V and angles 
have been well received in all markets Aid the 
Company’s sections arc considered equal and 
superior to British makes. 

The Bar Mill was placed fh operation with 
a single shiftTonly on October 31st, 1912. On 
May 26th, 1913, a second shift was started. 
The mill is operated almost entirely by Indian 
labour and is slower to come* up to its capacity 
than it otherwise woul6!‘bo. Its various pro¬ 
ducts and Jhe necessary roll changing operate 
against the best results in quantity of produc¬ 
tion. This mill supplies all fishplates for rails 
rolled on the larger myi. . . . 

44 The average pay-roll if about 9,000 men 

and women.The number of Eu»- 

pean covenanted hands is about 125, the balance 
of the labour is either Indians or locally hlre^ 
Europeans. 

“ Sales have been made to all pc/nts In India 
os well as Ja£an, China? Java, Ceylon, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, Australia, River, Plate 
and the west coa*T of the United States. The 
market has experienced a large rise and fall 
during the year. It Is hoped and expected 
that the. activities a boat to begin at Delhi 
and vicinity will produce largo* jfjglijjii pi grata 
beams, channels and angles.” ». ’ 
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Bombay Hydro-Electric Scheme, 


The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Company, Limited, was fourded in November, 
1910, with the friendly encouragement of the 
Bombay Government, to exploit the possibi¬ 
lities of the Western Ghats, 60 miles distant 
from Bombay, with thdlr heavy and unfailing 
monsoon rainfall, in order to provide a great 
supply of electric energy to the City of Bombay, 
where the great ai.u increasing industrial 
developments offer a large Held for its use. 
The company was formed primarily to acquiic 
and work the concession and license for the 
supply of electricity in Bombay conferred upon 
Messrs. Dorabji Jamsetji Tata and liuttonji 
JamsetjP Tata by the Gownmont of Bombay 
in March, 1907. The license applies to the town 
and Island generally, but excludes every can- 
tonfltent, fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard, 
camp, building or other place in the occupation 
of Government for naval or military purposes. 
The license, including all rights and concession 
incidental to it, was transferred to the company 
for the sum of Its. 12,50,000 in 1250 fully paid 
up ordinary shares of the company. 

Capital authorised—Rs. 2,00,00,000. (Or¬ 
dinary capital—Rs. 1,00,00,000. Preference 
capital—Rs. 1,00,00,000.) Capital issued— 
11s. 1,40,00,000. (Ordinary capital—Rs. 

70,00,000. Preference capital—Rs. 70,00,000.) 
In addition, debenture capital to the extent 
of It£ 60,00,000 has been issued, bringing up 
the total fapltal issued, inclusive of deben¬ 
tures, to Rs.^,00,00,000. # 

Tbl qualification of every Director of the 
Company, the #Hpecial Directors and the 
debenture Director is the holding of shares in the 
company to tift nominal value of Rs. 30,000. 
Messrs. Tata, Sons Co., tin; Managing Agents 
of the company, arc appointed as such for a 
term of 18 years, from the date of the registra¬ 
tion of the company, and it is provided that 
during such time. asebhey are Managing Agents, 
one member of their firm shall be ex-officio 
a Director of the company and shall also be 
ex-officio thcBChairman of the Directors. Fur¬ 
ther, so long as MessrsL Tata hold shares in the 
capital of the company to the nominal value 
of its. 10,00,000, tney have tho right to appoint 
a second Special Director, whether a member 
of their •firm or not. Further, every shaie- 
Iholdcr of the company holding in his own right, 
shares to the nominal valifc of Rs. 10,00,000 
has the right to appoint a Special Director, to 
remove sffch Director and to appoint another 
in his place. Similarly, the debenture holders 
have the right tojappoint aJPirector, or remove 
such Director, or to appoint another in his 
place. A Director Who is out of Ifldia may, 
with the approval #f the Directors, appoint 
an.vtqualifled person to be an alternate Director 
during Ms absence out of Jndia. 

The fdfipwing are the present Directors:— 
Mr. -Ratiuf Tata (chairman), Sir D. #. Tata, Kt., 
Tho Hon. Sir Sasscflm David., Bart., Sir S. B. 
BroaclA, Kt.^he Hon. Mr. jidubh£l Samaldas, 
The Hon. Mr. P. D. Pattani, c.i.e., Shirmant 
Sampatrao Gaekwar, Mr. H. J. Bhabha, Mr. 
W. H. White, c.s.i., The Hon. Sir Vithaldas 
Damodar Thackersey, Kt., Mr. fNarottam 
Morarjl Goculdas, Mr. A. J. Bilimoria. 


The company’s works are approaching com¬ 
pletion and it is expected that power will be 
available by about March, 1914, as Is shown 
in the detailed report published below. The 
hydro-electric engineering works in connection 
with the project are situated at Lanovla, above 
the Bhor Ghat, and near Karjat, below Khan- 
dala, where the turbine house and generating 
station have been built. The water storage 
works involved the building of two great dams— 
the Waihwan and Shirawta respectively—with 
extensive tunnelling and aqueducts, and a 
pipe line down the precipitous side of the Ghats. 
Applications for the supply of power to cotton 
mills aggregating 37,000 horse power have been 
accepted, and this practically means that the 
whole of the power available', from the installa¬ 
tion now in hard is disposed of. The company 
have received applications for some 3000 h.p. 
outside the limits of the Island of Bombay 
and have accordingly decided to extend their 
operations so as to meet this demand, and have 
applied for a license for the purpose. In order 
to provide funds for the additional expenditure 
involved, the capital of the company was in 
1912 increased by Rs. 25,00,000 to its present 
figure by the issue of 1,000 additional Ordinary 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each, 1,000 additional 
Preference shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 600 
additional debentures of Rs. 1,000 each. The 
Ordinary shares’ 1 were issued at a premium of 
Rs. 100 each and the preference at a premium 
of Rs. 50 each, the total premium received, 
amounting to Rs. 1,50,000, being placed to re¬ 
serve'. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum is being paid, with the consent of Gov¬ 
ernment, by way of dividend to shareholders 
of both Ordinary and Preference shares during 
the construction of the company’s works, as 
a charge; against capital. (This payment 
may not extend beyond the close of the 
half-year next after the half-year during which 
the works of tin* company arc actually com¬ 
pleted.) 

The followii g is tho state of progress as 
shown iu a report issued by the Company in 
December, 1913:—Tho Lonavla Dam has 
been raised to level 2,051, while the west waste 
weir is at level 2,050, and the lake is now full 
of water at this level. The Walwhan Lake 
is full of water up to level 2,048. Both dams 
arc holding water well. 

The Sbirawata Tunnel.—The total length 
of the Shirawata Tunnel will be 5,127 feet, of 
which 3,190 feet had been completed by tho 
•fiddle of September, 1913. Woik from the 
Walwhan side has been carried on for several 
months with compressed air drills, and similar 
equipment will shortly be placed at the Shira¬ 
wata end. Our resident engineer is of opinion 
that this tunnel will be completed by April 
15th, 1915. 

Ducts.—In connection with this work, there 
is still some delay over finding suitable arch 
stones for various viaducts, but generally 
speaking the position seems to be such that 
water can be got through from Lonavla b |t 
January, so that the starting of the works 
should not be delayed on this account * - 
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Forcbay.—This work is not so far ahead as 
it should have been, but with sharp work, 
arrangements can be n ado to supply our needs 
for power service and the n ain work completed 
afterwards. 

Pipe Line.—Tills work is the most backward 
of all. It is being pushed vigorously in excava¬ 
tion m the section down the faces of the cliffs 
between the reversing station and the Khopoli 
Power House, and we are making every effort 
to arrange with our engineers and contractors 
in such a manner is to ensure completion of 
this work in time to enable us to make a start 
in February next. 

Power Ho use .—The work here is sufficiently 
well in hand to leave no doubt as to our ability 
to generate power in February, if the water 
can be brought to the turbines by that time. 

Transmission Line. —All of the land towers 
have been erected and are ready to receive the 
cables. Jn fact, ten miles of line from Bombay 
would now be completed if the contractors had 
supplied the strain insulators. We art' now 
nearly finished with the erection of the special 
Fleck Flossing Towers, som<* of which are 
nearly 200 feet high standing on 50 ft. iounda -1 


tions, and it is hoped to complete the transmis¬ 
sion lines in time. 

Receiving Station.—The work here stands 
just about the same as described at the power 
station and is in such a position that we shall 
readily be prepared to receive and distribute 
electrical power as soon as the water can be 
brought to the turbines. 

Distribution.—Fables underground between 
the receiving station and the mills have been 
laid as far as possible. There were certain 
points, where overbridges are being erected 
across the railways, and the Improvement 
Trust and Municipality are making alterations 
and improvements in certain streets rendering 
it impossible for us to lay our cables. Somo 
of these difficulties now, however, htive beer 
obviated, and we do not anticipate any trouble 
in making this work keep pace with the equip¬ 
ment of the* mills. 

Mill Equipments.—At nearly half the number 
of the mills including those which come early 
in the list of priority, the transformer houses 
are ready to receive our transforn ere when the 
same arrive from England, and structural work 
which will form the motor loadings is now 
being put in hand by Mr. Preeco, the com¬ 
pany's mill expert, and his assistants. 
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Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


Agricultural an d Horticultural Society 
of India ^Calcutta).—Founded 1820. 

Annual subscription Its. 32. Entrance fee 
Its. 8. Secretary, F. H. Abbott, 17, Aiipore 
Itoad, Aliporc. 

Agri-Horticultural society op Burma.— 
Seaetaru, Capt. W. H. Allen, Victoria Park, 
Kandawglay. 

Agri-Horticultural Society op Madras.— 
Established 1833. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Us. 7, in Class B 
Its. 3. Secretary, l\ F. Fyson, Mount Itoad, 
Teynampett, S. W., Madras. 

Anthropological So(tety op Bombay.— 
Founded 1880, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
cowespond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a periodical journal contain¬ 
ing the transactions of the Society. Annual 
subscription Its. 10. Secretary , Sliams-ul- 
TJlma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Town JIall, 
Bombay. 

Asiatic Society op Bengal (Calcutta).— 
Secretary, G. H. Tipper, M.A., 57, Park 

Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay Art Society. —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the O'dablishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for Pictures and other 
woidts of *Art. Annual exhibition every 
Fenruary. Annual subscription its. 10; 
Life Member #its. 100. Secretary, Prof. 
O. V. Muller, M.A., Elpliinstouo College, 
Bombay. • 

Bombay Branch of this ClasHcal Associa¬ 
tion. —Founded 1908, to promote the deve¬ 
lopment and ^maintain the well-being of 
classical studies, journal subscription Its. 6. 
Secretary, The mv. A. Ailinger, S. J., 
St.Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. —Founded 1804 .to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental ^Vrts, Sciences and Lite¬ 
rature. Annual subscription Its. 50. 
Secretary , M. M. S. Gubbay, I.C.8., Town 
Hall, »ombay. 


Bombay Natural History Society.— Found¬ 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches. Annual sub¬ 
scription Its. 15. Secretary, W. S. Millard 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 0 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab¬ 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi¬ 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1883, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portions of it, is now to be 
had in 71 different Indian languages and 
dialects and for the first time in 100 years 
of work, the ciiculation throughout India 
and Burma reached over 1,000,000 copies 
in 1912. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por¬ 
tions in the various Vernaculars arc sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures arc made to Studei.ts, 
who pass the various University examina¬ 
tions, whoso applications arc countersigned 
by their Principals, as under :— 

The 1 Gospels and the Book of Acts in 
l Vol. to Matriculates. 

The New Testament and Psalms to Inter¬ 
mediates, 

The Bible to Graduates. 

Last year no fewer than 8,380 volumes wero 
so distributed. Portions of Scriptures in 
the important vernaculars have boon pre¬ 
pared in raised type for the use of the Blind 
and large'.grauts of money arc annually given 
to the different Missions, to enable them 
to carry on Bible-women’s and Colportage 
work. 

Besides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on, in India, 
Assam and Burmah in a much smaller way, 
by the Bible Translation Society, which 
is connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society, the American and Canadian Baptist 
Mission, the. National Bible Society of Scot¬ 
land, and the Tianqucbar Tamil Bible So¬ 
ciety. 


The following tables slr>w the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past f#v yeais in_ India & Burma :—• 

Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


2uxiliarie D . * 

19f2. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

- i - - 

Calfiutt^ 

Bombay^ 

Madras m 

Bangalcyo 

North India 

Punjab y 

Total copies of Scriptures 

191,809 

161,128 

268,688 

33,630 

212,011 

84,014 

127,964 

140,852 

266.911 j 
32,958 

186.911 
74,831 

123,899 

138,907 

250,273 

22,309 

148,681 

71,842 

125,251 

128,778 

199,395 

20,765 

122,012 

58,804 

951,280 

830,427 | 

755,911 

655,005 


These returns do not include the copies which auy Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 
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Table of Circulation in Burma. 


Channels. 

Bibles" 

Tests. 

Por¬ 

tions, 

Totals, 

1912. 

1 Totals, 
1911. 

Totals, 

1910. 

Sales by colportage. 

Sales at ltan goon depot 

Sales at branch-depots 

Sales by Biblewomen. 

765 

8C0 

01 

1 

1,164 

1,372 

192 

13 

91,921 

8,441 

1,641 

2,087 

93,850 

10,673 

1,894 

2,101 

76,516 

11,494 

2,327 

982 

70,209 

10,359 

3,676 

1,766 

Total sales 

1,687 

2,741 

104,090 

308,518 

91,319 

86,010 

Free grants . 

15 

13 

100 

128 

97 

108 

Totals 

1,702 

2,754 

104,190 

108,646 

91,416 

' 86,118 


British Medical Association, (Bombay 
Branch).—Founded 1880, to promote Medi¬ 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte¬ 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, J)r. J). It. 
Bardi, Bombay. 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of 
the medical profession in Bombay. The 
entrance fee for ltesident members Jts. 5, 
quarterly subscription Its. 2. Secretaries, 
l)r. B. S. Shroff and l)r. F. A. Kapadia, 
lteadymonoy Buildings, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association. —Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; ( b ) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
peoplo by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c), 

to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; ( d ) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca¬ 
lities or chawls give facilities. Secretary , 
Dr. J. A. 'turner, M.D., Municipal Health 
Officer, Bombay. 

European Defence Association. —The 
European Defence Association was estab¬ 
lished in 1883 under the title of the European 
and Anglo-Indian Defence Association and 
was re-established in 1912 under its present 
title. The Association has for its objects the 
general protection of European Interests and 
the promotion of European Welfare. The 
Association numbers—The Head Offices are 
at Grosvenor House, Calcutta. President , 
Mr. Dudley B. Myers. Secretary , Mr. Alec 
Marsh. 

Branches 

Bombay.— Chairman, The Hon’ble Sir Charles 
Armstrong; Secretary, Mr. T. A. Savage. 


Madras. — Chairman, The Hon’ble Mr/A. D. 
Jackson ; Secretary, Mr. H. H. Chettle. 

Karachi. — Chairman, Mr, W. U. Nicholas; 

Secretary, Mr. W. D. Young. 

Lahore. — Chairrrun, Mr. E. W. Parker; 

Secretary, pro. tern Mr. E. W. Parker. 

Cawnpore. — Chairman , The Hon’ble Mr. 
II. Ledgard ; Secretary , Mr. J. G. Ityan. 

Mozufferpork. — Chairman, Colonel V. N. 

Hickley, C.I.E., v.d., A.D.C. ; Secretary, Tho 
Hon’ble Mr. T. It. Filgate, C.I.E. 

D\rjeeling. — Chairman, Mr. H. It. Irwin; 
Secretary , Mr. G. Wrangham-Hardy. 

Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science „ (Calcutta).— Slcretary, Dr. 

Amrita Lai Sircar, 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. % 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta). 
—Joint Sees, and Treasrs., N. Blount and 
B. C. Law, P. O. Box No. 8, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union. —The India 
Sunday School Union is a* large indigenous 
interdenominational Safety having the sym¬ 
pathy and Co-operation of the greater num¬ 
ber of Missionary Societies in India. The 
gieat purposes of tho Union aA. the promo¬ 
tion of systematic and careful Bible study,and 
the increased cfficieifisy r»f Sunday School 
in India. Its operations extend beyoi^l 
the borders of India itself to Arabia, Siam, 
Borneo and Assam. Upwards oC 650,00<^ 
Sunday School scholars and teachers ancr 
13,944 Sunday Schools are connected with tho 
Union, speaking 60 Vernaculars* One Cen¬ 
tral and 40 c Provincial Committees “Control 
vts Indian work, which forms part of a world 
wide movemen V with membership of 
28,000,000. 

The India Union was founded in Allahabad 
in 1876. Yearly examinations are helikfor 
both teachers and scholars in 31 c centres, 
for which medal\prizes and certificates are 
granted to successful candidates upwards 
of 14,32(1 entered these Exams, /or 1912. 
Notes on the daily portions of tne Inter¬ 
denominational Bible Heading Association 
are published by'Thc 1.^5. S. U In English and 
14 Vernaculars, and 50 editions of the S. 8. 

i Lesson Expositions are published in 20 

I Vernaculars. “In addition, there is a large 
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publication of literature dealing with all 
phases of child study and moral and reli¬ 
gious training. The monthly publication 
of the Union is the India Sunday School 
Journal. • 

Two whole-time and six-part-time missioners 
are dovotod to the work of Union. The 
Teachers Training Department is under the 
care of Mr. E. A. Annctt. 

* General Secretary of the Union, the Rev. It. 
Burges, India Sunday School Union Office, 
Jubbulpore. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— SecreUvy, 
Edgar Thurston, Central Museum, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
of th* Royal Asiatic Society.— Secretary, 
W. F. Grahame, i.C.s., College ltoad, Nun* 
gambaukum. 

PhiiUtelic Society of India. —Annual 
subscription Rs. 20. Secretary , J. Godinho, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

Photographic Society of India (Calcutta). 
—Annual subscription lls. 24 (Town Mem¬ 
bers) and Rs. 10 (Mofussil members). En¬ 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. Secretary, 
C. M. Stuart, 40, Chowringhce Road, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— Secretary, 
M. Hunter, 13, York Road. 

Rangoon Musical and Dramatic Society. 
—Bounded 1900. Secretary , Miss It. West, 
Dalnousie Street, Rangoon. 

Servants of India Society.— The Servants 
of Jtadia Society which ’»as founded by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gopal Krishna Ookhale, 
B.A., c.l.E. in 1005 has its Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects arc “ to train national 
missionaries Ibr the service of India and to 
promote, by all constitutioilhl means the 
true interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government itL vested in the First member 
who is Mr. Go*hale and a Council, It has 
at present four brJlfches, viz,., (1) in Bombay, 
(2) in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, 
(4) in Central Provinces. Each Branch 
consists of ordinary members, members 
under-training and permanent assistants who 
work under the^iireciion of a Senior Mem¬ 
ber. The branches engage both in propag¬ 
andist and active work of political, educa¬ 
tional,* social, agricultural and philanthropic 
character. # 

better idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description qf the operations 
of the Bombay Branch whose members Imvc 
so far undertaken activities in various fields. 
(1) Social pufay like thf Holika Sammelan 
of Bombay, (2) Social reform on?anization 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conference, (3) rousing public opinion about 
elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause qf elevation and* education of Indian 
womeijJiy building up institutions like the 
Seva * Sadan, Poona Branch* (5) Social 
Service as carried out by the Social Service 
League of • Bombay, (0) spread of co-opera¬ 
tive movement among the agriculturists, 
pompodtors, and mill-hands, (7) relief work 
connected -with wide-spread calamities by 
grgantalng the Plague Relief Committee of 


Poona which succeeded in making inocula¬ 
tion popular in the Dcccen, the Salumbra 

, Fire Relief Committee which arranged for 
the relief to sufferers for five yearis and by 
undertaking a scheme of non-official relief 
during the famine of 1907-08 in the United 
Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 1911-12 and the famine of 
1913 in the district of Ahmednagar. 

The expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
brandies exceed Rs. 20,000 a year and this 
amount is made up by contributions from 
Indians, ricli as well as poor. The present 
number of workers enlisted by the Society 
is about 25 most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing. 

Seva Sad in. —The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July, 1908, by the late 
Mr. 13. M. Malabari. It was the pioneer In¬ 
dian ladies' society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The society 
lias a habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay. One- 
half of the Building and Endowment Fund 
of Rs. 82,000 has been spent mainly in build¬ 
ing at Gamdevi and partly in the purchase 
of two acres of land at Santa Cruz for a 
4/ Sisters’ Home ” and other purposes. 

The Society maintains the following institu¬ 
tions for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work. 1. A homo for the 
Homeless. 2. An Industrial Home with 
various departments. 3. A Shelter for the 
distressed. 4. A Dispensary for Women and 
Children, 5. Ashrama (or Sisterhoods). 6. Free 
educational classes and a Library and Rea¬ 
ding-room. 7. A Work-class, and Homo Classes 
in the quarters of the poor. All these are 
for the benefit of women. The Society has 
two branches, one at Poona and another at 
Ahmedabad. The expenditure annually in¬ 
curred is about Rs. 20,000. Secretary, Miss 
B. A. Engineer, M.A., ll.il, President, Mrs. 
Ramabai Ranadc; President, Ahmedabad 
Branch, Lady Chinubhal Madhavla!, Presi¬ 
dent. Poona Branch, Mrs. Ranado. General 
Treasurers, Sister Sushilabai and the llon’blo 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Trustees, Sir Narayan 
Ohandavarka, Sir Bhalcbandra Krishna, Sir 
V. D. Thackcrscy, Mr. Damodardas G. 

Sukhadwala. 

Consumptives' Home Society. —This So* 

cicty was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala¬ 
bari on the 1st of June 1909. It was 
registered under Act XXI of 1860. It is an 
off-shoot of the Seva Sadan Mr. Malabari 
secured a large grant of land in a Himalay¬ 
an pine forest in Dharmpur (Simla Hills) 
from H. II. the Maharaja of Patiala, for a 
Sanitorium for Consumptives. Tho Sanito- 
rium was started on June 1, 1909, and has 
been in existence ever since. Mr. Malabari 
collected an Endowment Fund of about 
Rs. 67,000 lodged with the Treasurer, 
Charitable Endowments, under Act VI of 
1890. Nearly Rs. 70,000 more have been 
spent on buildings, etc., and the current 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 14,(100. Dr. 
Naavafc, lm. A s., and B.Sc., is In charge of 
' the Sanitorjum. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 
in India, Burma and Ceylon This 
was started in India in an organized and Na¬ 
tional way in 1896. The aim of the Association 
is to meet the needs of the girls and women 
who live in India from an Intellectual, Spiri¬ 
tual, Social and Physical standpoint. This 
is done in manv ways in the 160 Associations 
that now flourish under the auspices of the 
National Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion, The Associations in the big cities have 
a large membership and include all classes of 
the community. Clubs, Classes, Lectures, 
Study Courses, Music, Languages, Bible and 
Mission Study, social Intercourse and all kinds 
of physical recreation are carried on as need 
arises* in these City Associations, Boarding 
Homes are established in all the, principal 
cities where teachers, nurses, business girls, 
students, appientices, etc., can have a com¬ 
fortable home witli good, wholesome food and 
congenial companionship for Its. 20 or Its. BO 
per month. Travellers’ Aid work is done and 
many travellers, especially in the port cities, 
find accommodation as they pass through. A 
useful feature of the Association is the Holiday 
Homes that are conducted in the hills, where 
girls from the plains can find inexpensive ac¬ 
commodation and regain health and strength. 
Home of the homes accommodate as many as 
thirty-six at one time and hundreds benefit 
during the season. ’Flic work of the Associa¬ 
tion in the large cities Is managed by a staff of 
professional Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, who arc 
fully trained and equipped to meet the many 
demands that are made on them. These 
Secretaries are supplied from America, Britain, 
Australia and India. 

Many of the Associations are in small up 
country stations where a handful of members 
constitute the Branch, led by some lady in the 
station who is glad of this opportunityfor service. 
The members of these small stations may be 
transferred, in the ever-changing life of India, 
into the large cities and then they learn in a 
fuller way what the Association can do to help 
them in an all round development. The 
National Headquarters ore in Bombay where 
the greater part of the National Committee is 
stationed. The interdenominational charac¬ 
ter of the Association is clearly kept in the 
forefront and Indies of many Christian deno¬ 
minations are on the Committee. The National 
Committee consists of twontv-flve members 
resident and non-resident, representative of 
Student and City Department in various sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

The Officers are :—President. Mrs. Macki- 
chan ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. G. B. Coleman, 
Mrs. E. J. Palmer, Miss A. K. M. Dobson. 
Honorary Treasurer, F. J. Clark. National 
General Secretary, Miss Ethel Hunter. Natio-, 
nal Office Secretary, Miss Marie B. Snow. 

The General Secretaries of the principal 
places are—Bombay, * Miss Whealdon • Cal¬ 
cutta, Miss TUitherford ; Colombo, Miss Lang ; 
Rangoon, Miss Ledwich ; Madras, Miss Gitner; 
Bangalore, Miss Meager ; Karachi, Miss O’Brian; 
Lahore, Miss Shields ; Mussporie, Miss Gregory ; 
Simla, Miss Hadow; Allahabad, Miss Mather, 
f.uck'pow. Miss Davis. 

The National Office is in the British Foreign 
Bible Society Building, 1?3, Ifornby RoJ*d„ 
Qmbqy. 


The Official Organ of the Association is 
“ The Young Women of India,” which has a 
circulation of over 2,000 copies monthly. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which w’asc-founded by the 
late Hir George Williams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men who, regard¬ 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
bo His disciple, in their doctrine and in their 
life, anil to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above is know’ll as the “ Paris Basis ” 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and it is world-wide. It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Paris in 1855 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con¬ 
vention in Paris in 1905. The ain» of the 
Association is through its religious, edu¬ 
cational, and physical work to cater for tho 
threefold — spiiitual, mental and physty>1— 
needs of young men, and its policy is one of 
intense loyalty to tho Church. 

There are, as a rule two classes of members. 
Any young man who is a member in full 
communion of any Protestant Christian 
Church may be an active or voting member 
and any young man of good character may 
be an associate. 

Flourishing \ssociations have been formed in 
Bombay anil Rangoon under the auspices 
of the Knelish National Council, of which 
Lord Kinnaird is President, and in Calcutta 
and in nearly every other important dfv-ntro 
in India under the auspices of VJie Inter¬ 
national Committee of Y. M. C. A. of North 
America. The* International Committee 
appoints secretaries to the National Council, 
Y. M.C. A., India and (Vylon, which is 
composed of members appointed triennially 
from the loci^J associations. c 
The headquarters of the National Council are 
in Calcutta at 86, College Street. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of its presort t members and 
secretaries :—• 1 

Patron , His Excellency tho Viceroy, Lord 
Hardingc of Penshurst. ^ 

Advisory Members, Sir Robert Laidlaw,' 
Kt., London ; G. li. McNair, Esq., Cal¬ 
cutta ; and E. It. Wood! Esq., Toronto. 
Raja Sir Hamam Singh, K,C.I.E., Chair¬ 
man. t 

W. It. Gourlay, Esq., i.e.s., Treasurer . 
ltev. C. F. And lews, M.A. 

C. G. Arthur, Esq. 

A. H. S. Asrtm, Esq., #.A. 

<Rev. V. S. Azariah. 

J. R. Banerjea, Fsq., m.A., a b.l. 

Sir Henry P. Burt, k.o.i.e. 

Brig.-(^>nl. F. G. Bond, o.B. 

Rev. J. R. Chitamber, tP.A. 

Rev. Alden II. Clark, M,A. 

Rev. W. M. J^umbro, m.a. 

F. J. Clark, Esq. * 

W. A. Cole, Esq. 

Dr. S. K.*Datta, b.a. m 
J. C. Dutt, Esq., M.A., W.L. 

A. G. Fraser, E»q., M 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. C. Gates, 0.S.I, 

E. S. Hensman, Esq. 

J. C, Jjnsz, Esq* 
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II. H. Mann, Esq., D.s.c. 

It. G. Montcath, Esq. 

Dr. T. Narayan Swami. 

Col. G. W. Palin, C.l.E. 

Sir Henry E. £. Proctor, Kt. 

J. H. Simpson, Esq., C.l.E., I.O.S. 

F. if. Stewart, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. 

Secretaries. 

E. C. Carter, 

A. 0. Harte, y General Secretaries. 

K. T. Paul, J ‘ 

J. N. Farquhar, Literary. 

F. C. Freeman, Railway, 

F. V. Slack, Student. 

A. D. Solomon, Office. 

J. Cattail, Army. 

F. A. Wilson- Lawrenson, Business. 

K. J. Saunders, Principal , Training School. 
C. Sircar, Bengal. 

H. W. White, Inter-city, Tanjore—Palam- 
cottah. 

M. G. Brooks, Ceylon. 

O. II. McCowcn, Burma. 

John Devadas, Tinncvelly District, 

J. B. Isaac, Special. 


H. ICuhner, Malabar. 

I. Jacobi, Malabar. 

If. Schaetti, Architect. 

Of the local associations Bombay is said 
to possess the finest Association Building 
in the East and, owing to the generosity of 
the public, of Go\eminent, and of friends 
in the United States and Great Britain, 
it will shortly be the best equipped Asso¬ 
ciation as well. Its President is Sir Henry 
Procter, Mr. L. G. Cranna, the General 
Secretary, resides at the Central Branch in 
Wodehouse Hoad. Mr. Frank Anderson, 
M.A., J.P. (on furlough) and Mr. T. It. Ponsford 
are the secretaries of the Student Branch 
at Girgaum. Mr. 1). Miami who lias been 
trained in America is the Physical Director, 
Mr. G. S. Carrara, the Secretary of the Iiyciilla 
or Indian Christian branch, and Mr. W. 
Blackford, the Superintendent of the Maza- 
gaou Branch, with its Apprentices’ Institute 
Apart, from its religious activity, the Bombay 
Y. M. C. A. provides at moderate rate's board 
and residence for about 50 young men. Two 
public tournaments, viz., the Elton Hockey 
Tournament, and the Condor Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment are held annually under its auspices. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Though India is a land of many religions 
and though each religious community has, as 
a rule Jived apart from other communities for 
centunfs, still the tendency of all has been to 
adopt and Assimilate as far as possible the 
social ideas ajid institutions of the Hindus. 
Thus ttthe idea underlying tlifc institution of 
Caste, which is a distinctively Hindu one, 
has influerccd th“ social life, to a greater or 
less degree, of jidian Jews, Christians, Parsis 
and Mahomedans. The joint family system, 
infant and too early marriages, and enforced 
widowhood, are other Hindu customs which 
have been either* wholly or partially adopted 
by other community!. Thus, the social life 
of the many religious communities of India, 
presents many common features. In the 
Allowing paragraphs, therefore, the principal 
social institutions and customs of the Hindus, 
who form by far tht largest section of the 
oeople of India, #ill be briefly described, and 
ffiio extent to which each such custom or insti¬ 
tution if c vails among the other comm uni- | 
•tics will be indicated. It may be mentioned 
hero that, In recent years, *as the result of a 
growing communal consciousness, efforts have 
been matte by man#of the Imlian communi¬ 
ties to discard wliatover is in disaccord vfth 
the original simjJicity of tteivTcspcctive faiths. 
But this movement has as yet touched no more 
than the highly educated fringe, and cyen among 
the. latter, there arc*thoughtful men who dis- 
tri.tt, ” revivals as substitutes for reform. 

€ast«v 

The insist conspicuous social Institution of 
India is*Caste. Caste Is based oit birth. The 
effector caste is to^Uvide society into a number 
of vertical flections,* and not as in modem 
countries, irto horizontal sections. The economic 
ard cultural differences among the members 
qf cf^ph ctjste, are great, Tb$ millionaire and 


the pauper, the scholar and the illiterate of one 
caste, form a social unit. The rich man of one 
caste must seek a husband for his daughter 
among the poor of his caste, if lie cannot find 
01 e of a corresponding i>osition in life. Jle 
can on no account thick of marrying her to 
a young man of another caste, though as re¬ 
gards culture and social position, he n ay bo 
a most desirable match. Thus, each caste is, 
within itself, a democracy in which the poor 
and the lowly have always the upper hand 
over the rich and the high-placed. In this 
way, the system of caste has, in the past., served 
as a substitute for State relief of the poor by 
means of special law’s and institutions. To 
home extent, this is the case even now, but the 
economic pressure of these days, and the in¬ 
fluence of Western education, are profoundly 
modifying the conception of caste. The growth 
of the English-educated class on the one hand, 
ai d of the modern industrial and commercial 
class of Indians, on the other with common 
aspirations and interests, is a factor calculated 
to undermine the importance of caste. Al¬ 
though for purely social purposes, it will, 110 
doubt, linger for many years longer, it is bound 
ultimately to collapse before the intellectual 
and economic influences which are moulding 
modem ludia. For the latest, and most au¬ 
thoritative account of the origin and history 
of caste, the reader is referred to the article 
on Varna in the *’ Vedic Index,” by Pro¬ 
fessors Keith and Macdonncll, published in 
1912. The four original castes of the Hindus 
have multiplied to nearly two thousand, owing 
to the flssiparous tendencies of Hindu social 
life. Some large castes consist of many thou¬ 
sands of families, while others, notably in 
Gujarat, comprise scarcely a hundred houses. 
Among Irdian Mahomedans, there are several 
communities which are virtually castes, though 
they arp not sp rtgfdly closed as Hindu castes, 
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Indian Christian converts, in some parts of the 
country, insist on maintaining tho distinctions 
of their original castes, and in a recent case, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested, in 
a court of Law, a ruling of their Bishop dis¬ 
allowing the exclusive use of a part of their 
church to members of that caste. The Parsis 
aro practically a caste in themselves. The 
observations regarding caste apply more or 
less to the institution of the Joint family of 
which really the former is an extension. This 
institution is rapidly brcaklng-up, though 
tho rigidity of the Hindu law of succession, 
operates wholly in its favour. 

Marriage. 

Next, to caste, the most peculiar social insti¬ 
tution ir India, is marriage. The first fact 
which distinguishes India from the West, in 
respect of this institution, is the universality 
of marriage. Every community in this country 
regards the married life as the only reputable 
life for men and women. The popular feeling 
on the subject is well illustrated by a letter, 
quoted in the Current Census Report of India, 
written by an Indian gentleman setting forth 
his claims to a title. lie wrote.: “ I managed 
to celebrate tho marriage of tho Baja’s sister, 
who was then 29 years old, and a great disgrace 


to the State.” The very early age at which 
marriages take place in this country, is another 
special feature of Indian social life. For 
many years, it was believed that infant and 
too early marriages originated in sacerdotal 
pretensions, and spread from the Brahmin to 
the lower castes. But it is now known that 
such marriages are most frequent among the 
Animistic, aboriginaV tribes, and the latest, 
and most satisfactory, explanation of the adop¬ 
tion of this custom by Aryan Hindus, whose 
ancient literature shows no trace of it, Is that 
it was introduced as a security against pre¬ 
marital license when the Aryans, in the course 
of their expansion on Indian soil, found it 
necessary to take wives from the indigenous 
races amongst whom such license was and is 
even now common. The prohibition of the 
re-marriage of widows, is a peculiarly Hindu 
custom but the sentiment against such re¬ 
marriages prevails even among Mussalroans. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by Indian, 
social reformers to raise the marriage age for 
girls and boys, to relax the restrictions against 
intermarriages between members of different 
cast-os, and to grant freedom to the younger 
widows, at least, to remarry. These measures 
have been attended with some measure of 


success. 

PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA, 



Eslft - 


Subscription. 


Name of Club. 

Wished. 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Sectary. 




nual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Abbott ab ad.. 


Abbottabad N. W. F. 

16 


10 

Capt. C. M. Rennie*. 



Pro. 


K 


Adyar 

1890 

Maaras 

75 

12 

4 

F. Buckney. 

Aora. 

1803 

Near Post Office 

50 


7 

Lieu^ F.H. Budden. 

Ahmednagar.. 

1889 


32 


10 

Ittaj. W. Cortlandfc 







Anderson. 

Aijal. 

1893 

Lushal Hills E. B. and 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. (\H. Loch. 



Assam. 




AJMERE 

1883 

Quaiser Bagh 

50 


15 

L W. E. Shipp. 

A KOLA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


9 

H. C. Greenfield. » 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Alluhabad 

100 


9 

Capt, A. V. Clutter- 







buok, ( 

Amraoti 

•• 

! 

100 


7 

W. J. M, Peeble. 

AMRITSAR 

1894 

Amritsar 

20 

ii 

7 

A M$ckqy. % * 

Banoalore United 

1868 

38, Bcsidency Boad 

100 

7 

Major E, 'fppbfinti. 

Service. 





Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens .. 

32 


C 9 

Capt.* 1 * W. y. fif, 




V 



Loughman. 

Barisal 

1864 

Backerganj, Barisal .. 

25 


12 

tfH.W. Davies. 

Major G. D. J,. Cffirt- 

Barraokpur 

1850 

Grant Trunk Road, 8. 

48 


10 



River Side. 



1 \o 

tertoh. 

Bassein 

1881 

Fytche Street, 50 .Bas¬ 
sein, Burma. 

50 


Comdr. A. Hamilton. 

Belgattm 

1884 

Close to Race Course.. 

50 


10 

% 

Major B.M. Thotnas. 
wilmot C. Dover 

Benares 

., 


20 


* 14 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowrlnghee Road, 

300 

i 5 

13 

Col. W, Weallens. 



Calcutta. 

_ SL 

!• * 

r 
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Name of Club. 

Esta¬ 

blished. 

Club-house. - 

Subscription. | 

Secretary. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 




lual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Bengal United Ser- 

•1845 

29, Chowringhee Rd... 

150 

18 

10 

C. A. Mackenzie. 

vice. 

Bombay 

1862 

Rampart Row. 

100 


6 

E. A. Williams. 

Burma 

1885 

Merchant Street, Ran- 

50 


6 

T. G. Miller. 

Byculla 

1833 

goon. 

Bellasis Rd., Bombay.. 

200 

12 

10 

W. P. Pcchey. 

Calcutta 

1907 

13, Russell Street 

100 


e . 

D. Lindsay & Sir 







Uajendra Nath 

Mookerjec. 

CalcutA Turf 

1861 

49, Theatic Road 

150 

25 


J. Hutcheson. 

Cawnpore .. 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

8 


.1. Eapliu. 

Chamba 

1891 

Dalhousie, Punjab. .. 

50 


14 

Capt. H. R. Hoods. 

Chittagong .. 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Cliitta- 

50 


10 

Oomdr. E. Gray 



gong. 




Mills, It. I. M. 

Club of Central 

1885 

Mhow 

50 


8 

Major Charles T. 

India. 






Lam man. 

Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

.. 

0 

Vacant. 

India. 

Cochin 

1876 

Poona. 

50 


5 

Frederic A. Cox. 

Coconada 

1867 

Coconada 

70 


10 

L. H. Deane. 

Coimbatore .. 

1868 

Coimbatore .. 

50 


7 

E. M. Moss. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

50 

12 

4 

W. Souttar. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 

, . 

14 

Capt. P. L. Ingpen. 

Dar^eling .. 

1868 

Auckland Road 

70 


7 

F. M. Timme. 

Delhi _ .. 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi. 

32 


10 

Lt.-Col. I). M. Da- 

• 






vidson, I. M. S. 

Himalaya 

1841. 

Mussoorie 

100 

12 

10 

R. S. Wahab. 

Jhan si 

1887 

Next to Public Gar¬ 

50 


9-8 

Major W. Hallman, 



dens, Jhansi. 




It. A. M. C. 

Madras 

1831 

Mount lioad, Madras. 

250 

92 

10 

Captain W. B. T. 
Davidson. 

Malabar 

1864 

f 

Beach Road, Calicut.. 

50 

12 

6 

W. O. Wright. 

Maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

10 

Major F. Morris. 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

30 


12 

Capt. C. B. Pcnton. 

Naini Tal 

1864 


100 


5 

Capt. J. O. Nelson. 

Ootacamuk 

1810 

Ootacamund, Nilgirl 

150 

\i 

5 

W. Cruicksliank. 



Hills. 





-Orient 


Chaupatty, Bombay 

150 


6 

Dossabhai Jchangir. 

Pegu .. 

1871 

Promo lid., Rangoon. 

150 

i2 


Capt. B. Stephenson. 

Peshawar 

1883 

Peshawar 

32 


'io 

Capt. I. M. Conway 







Poole. 

"Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore .. 

150 


12 

A. R. Ross Redding. 

QUETTZt 

1879 

Quetta 

60 


15 

Capt. B. Leicester. 

RAJPUTANA .. 

18*0 

Mount Abu 

50 

48 

8 

Maj. M. P. Corkery. 

Royal Bombay 

1880 . 

Apollo Bunder 

200 

12 

7 

F. Loch Trevor. 

YACH*. 

1 





Saturday .. 


7, Wood St$ Calcutta. 



,. 

G. Hcrvcy. 

SECUNDERABAD 

*83 

Secunderabad, Deccan 

ioo 


8 

W. C. Clark. 

SHILLONG 

1878 

Northbrook RoatJ, 

50 


12 

C. H. Holder. 

Sl^LKOT 


SMUong. 

Sialkot, Punjab 

32 

•• 

6 

Capt. G. S. Rivett* 
Carnac. 

Sind *. 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

7 

T. S. Downie. 

TrichiiIOpoly ‘ 

1869 

Cantonment 

50 


6 

M. II. Ormsby. 

TuticojAn .. 

1885 

Tnticorin 

50 


8 

II. S. Northey. 

UniteA Service Alus 
United Service club, 
Lucknow; 

1 1866 

, 1861 

• 

Simla 

Chutter Manzil Palace 

200 

50 

• * 

*8 

Capt. L. R. Vauglian. 
Major 8. D'A. Crook- 
shank, R. E. 

E. D. Haffeaden. 

Upper Burma 

1889 

PortDuff erin ,Mand alaj 

r 50 

■ ,, 

8 

Wheeler 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut . 

50 


9 

Maj. R. Burton. 
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The Calendars. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High 
Water may bo found by adding to, or subtract¬ 
ing from, the time of High Water at London 
Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below :— 


Gibraltar 

.. .. sub. 

H. 

() 

M. 

32 

Malta 

.. .. add 

1 

34 

Karachi 

.. .. sub. 

2 

33 

Bombay 

.. .. „ 

1 

44 

Goa 


2 

44 

Point dc Galle 

.. .. add 

0 

12 


Madras . 

.. sub. 

H. 

5 

.31 

6 

Calcutta 

#> 

0 

10 

ltangoon Town 

.. add 

2 

41 

,, River Entrance 

Penang . 

• • » 

1 

35 

.. sub. 

1 

39 

Singapore .. .. • 

• • » 

3 

25 

Hongkong . 

.. ,, 

4 

27 

Shanghai 

.. add 

0 

34 

Yokohama 

3 

6 

Valparaiso 

.. sub. 

4 

40 

Buenos A yres 

.. add 

4 

0 

Monte Video 

. • >> 

0 

32 


THE CALENDARS. 


The Jewish is in accordance with the system 
arranged A.L>. 358. The Calendar dates from 
the Creation, which is fixed as 3760 years and 
3 months before the beginning of the Christian 
Era; the year is huni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, dates 
fron the day after Mahomed's llight. fiom Mecca, 
which occurred on the night of July 15, 622 A.D. 
The months are Lunar. 

The Fasfi year was derived from a combina¬ 
tion of the Hejira and San vat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is huni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one time 
to the Hejira, but the fact, of its being Solar 
made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samrat era dates from 57 and is 
Luni-solar. The months are di\ideal into two 
fortnights—*!///?, or bright, and badi, or daik. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tit his, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our calendars. 

Jewish Calendar. 


1614. 5671. 


Jan. 

8 

Fast, Siege of Jaru 

.. Tebet 

10 

Feb. 

28 


.. Sebat 

1 

27 


.. Adar 

1 

Mar. 

11 

Fast of Esther .. 

• • 

13 

,, 

12 

Puiim 

.. ,, 

14 


13 

Shushau Puiim .. 


15 

,, 

28 


.. N isan 

1 

April 

11 

Fest. of Passoxer 

• • ,, 

15 

,, • 

12 

„ „ 2nd Day 

• • 9} 

16 

,, 

17 

„ „ 7th ,, * 

• • M 

21 


18 

„ „ 8th „ 


22 

May 

27 


.. Ylar 

1 

14 

Fest. 33rd of Oilier 


18 

,, 

26 


.. Si van 

1 

,, 

31 

Pentecost, 1st Day 

., ,, 

6 

June 

1 

„ 2nd „ 

.. Tamuz 

7 

July 

25 


1 

12 

Fast of Tamuz .. 

Ab 

18 

24 


1 

Aug. 

2 

Fast of Ab 

!*. Elul 

5675. 

10 

” 

23 


1 

Sept. 

21 

New Year 5675 .. 

.. Tisri 

1 

,, 

22 

„ „ ,, 2nd Day 

Fast of Giiedaiiah 


2 

ii 

23 

• • ,, 

3 


30 

Day of Atonement 

• » it 

10 

Oct. 

5 

Feast of Tabernacles 

• . if 

15 


6 

,, „ 2nd Day 

Hosana Baba ., 

• • » 

16 

j, 

11 

• • if 

21 

>> 

12 

Feast, of 8th Day 

• • if 

22 

ii 

13 

Rejoicing of the Law 

. . „ 

23 


Oct. 

21 .. 

.. ifesvan 

1 

Nov. 

19 .. 

.. Kislev 

1 

Dec. 

13 Dedication of Temple 
18 .. 

.. Te’betf 

25 

1 

,, 

27 Fast, Siege of Jeru. 

• • »f 

10 


Mohammedan Calendar. 


1914. 1332. 


January 

28 


.. Rabin 1. 

1 

February 

27 


.. Rabia II. 

1 

March 

28 


.. Jornada I. 

1 

A pul 

27 


.. Jornada 11. 

1 

May 

26 


.. Rajab 

1 

June 

25 


,. Shaaban 

1 

July 

24 


.. Ramadan 

1 

August 

23 


.. Shawall 

1 

September 

21 


.. DulkaaA* 

1 

October 

21 


.. Dftheggia 
1333. 

1 

November 

19 

4 

.. Muharra*n 

1 

December 

19 


.. Saphar 

1 

1914. 

Fasli (N.-W. 

India). 

f 1321. 


January 

1 

J 


.. Pausha 

19 

13 


.. Magha 

1 

February 

11 


Phalguna 

1 

March 

13 


.. Chaitra 

1 

April 

11 

.. Yaisakha 

1 

May 

10 


.. Jyaistha 

1 

June 

9 


.. Aihada 

1 

July 

8 


.. Sravana 

1 

August 

6 

€ 

.. Bhadra 
f 1322. 

1 

September 

5 


.. Asvina 

1 

October 

5 


.. Karttika 

1 

November 

3 


,. Marga 

1 

December 

• 1914. 

3 

* 

.. .. .. Pausha 

Bengali. * 

1320. 

1 

January 

February• 

1 

.. 4 .. 

ft Pous 

17 

14 


.. Magha 

1 

13 


.. Phalguna 

1 

March 

15 

% 

.. Chaitra m 
• 1321. 

, 1 


April 

14 . . 0.. . 

VaisaJcha 

1 

May 

1 o .. .. . 

Jyaiaha 

1 

June 

il 5 , , . . . 

Ashanti 

1 

July 

17 .. .. « . 

Sravana^ 

1 

August 

18 .. • . . « 

Bhadra 

1 

September 

18 . . 

Asvina 

1 

October 

18. 

Karttika 

1 

November 

17 

Marga 

1 

December 1 

16 . 

Pons 

1 
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Sun Rises and Sets. 


1914. 

Delhi. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

R 

t 

S. 

B. 

s. 

It. 

S. 

It. 

1 S> 



H. M. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

II. M. 

II. M. 

H. M. 

H. M. 

II. M, 

Jan. 1 


7 14 

5 35 

6 17 

5 3 

0 31 

5 53 

7 11 

0 12 

11 


7 35 

5 42 

0 19 

5 10 

0 35 

5 59 

7 14 

0 19 

21 


7 14 

5 51 

0 19 

5 17 

0 36 

0 5 

7 15 

0 25 

:u # .. 


7 10 

5 59 

0 17 

5 14 

6 30 

0 9 

7 14 

G 31 

Fob 10 


7 4 

6 7 

0 12 

5 30 

6 34 

0 13 

7 10 

0 30 

§ 20 


6 50 

0 14 

0 0 

5 35 

0 30 

6 10 

7 5 

0 41 

Mar. 2 


0 40 

0 21 

5 58 

5 40 

0 25 

0 18 

0 58 

0 44 

12 


0 35 

0 27 

5 49 

5 44 

0 19 

0 19 

0 50 

0 47 

22 


0 24 

0 33 

5 40 

5 48 

0 13 

0 20 

0 42 

0 50 

Apr. 1 


0 12 

0 38 

5 30 

5 52 

0 0 

6 21 

0 34 

0 53 

11 


0 1 

0 44 

5 21 

5 55 

0 0 

0 21 

0 20 

0 55 

21 


5 51 

0 50 

5 13 

5 59 

5 53 

6 22 

U 18 

0 58 

May 1 


5 41 

0 50 

5 5 

0 3 

5 48 

0 24 

0 11 

7 1 

11 


5 32 

7 2 

4 59 

0 7 

5 45 

0 20 

0 0 

7 4 

21 


5 27 

7 8 

4 55 

0 12 

5 42 

0 28 

0 3 

7 7 

31 


5 24 

7 13 

4 52 

0 10 

5 41 

0 31 

6 1 

7 11 

m 










3 unc 10 


5 22 

7 18 

4 51 

0 20 

5 41 

0 34 

6 0 

7 15 

20 


5 23 

7 21 

4 52 

0 23 

5 43 

6 37 

6 2 

7 18 

*30 


5 20 • 

7 23 

4 55 

0 25 

5 45 

6 39 

6 4 

7 20 

July 10 


5 30 

7 22 

4 58 

0 25 

5 48 

0 40 

0 7 

7 20 

20 


5 35 

7 19 

5 2 

0 23 

5 51 

0 39 

0 11 

7 J9 

30 


5 41 

7 14 

§ 

5 0 

0 19 

5 53 

0 37 

0 14 

7 10 

Aug. 9 


5 40 

7 7 

5 11 

0 13 

5 55 

0 33 

0 18 

7 11 

19 


5 52 

G 57 

5 15 

0 0 

5 57 

0 29 

0 21 

7 4 

29 


5 57 

0 47 

5 18 

5 58 

5 58 

0 23 

0 23 

0 57 

Sept. 8 


0 2 

0 30 

5 21 

5 49 

5 58 

0 10 

6 25 

0 49 

18 


0 7 

0 24 

5 24 

5 39 

5 58 

0 9 

0 20 

6 40 

• 28 


0 12 

0 12 

5 27 

5 29 

5 58 

0 2 

0 28 

0 31 

Oct. 8 


0 17 

0 0 

5 30 

5 10 

5 59 

5 55 

6 30 

0 23 

• 18 


0 23 

5 49 

5 34 

5 10 

0 0 

5 49 

6 33 

0 15 

28, 


6 30 

5 40 

5 39 

5 3 

6 2 

5 45 

0 37 

6 9 

Nov. 7 


6 37 

5 32 

5 44 

4 57 

6 4 

5 42 

0 41 

6 4 

17 


0 4 j 

5 27 

5 50 

4 53 

0 8 

5 39 

0 40 

6 1 

27 4 


0 53 , 

, 5 21 

5 57 

4 51 

6 13 

6 39 

0 52 

0 0 

Dec. 7 


7 1 

5 24 

tf 4 

4 52 

0 19 * 

5 42 

6 58 

6 1 

17 


7#7 

5 27 

0 10 

4 55 

0 24 

5 45 

7 4 

0 4 

27 


7 12 

5 32 

• 

0 15 ' 

5 0 

6 29 

5 50 

7 9 

6 9 


For Bartkln .. v 

Manoalay .. .. 

„ HonAong 

TqfCakutta. 


add 


H. M. 

1 0 
0 29 
0 47 


For Mangalore 
„ Bangalore 
„ Bangkok 


To or from Madras, 


add 0* M 22 
0 10 
snbt, 0 22 
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Table of Wages, Income, Ac, 
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the Monsoon of 1913. 


The meted r'ol'ogy Of India is fully described ; 
in pages 301-303. We give below, from ofti- I 
ciul sources, a brief summary of the meteoro¬ 
logy and rainfall fbr the year 1913. 

The monsoon arrived at about the usual time 
on both sides of India, but it extended with 
unusual rapidity into th<# interior so that in 
the Punjab the first burst of monsoon rainfall 
occurred in the second week of June, about a 
fortnight in advance of the average. 

A vigorous monsoon prevailed, with but 
slight interruptions, until the middle of July 
and gave, on the whole, a fairly well distributed ! 
rainfall. During the succeeding three weeks j 
a scries four disturbances appealed o\or the 
Day; and of these two travelled westwards along 
the head of the Peninsula causing a marked con- 
•eentredion of rainfall in the belt of the country 
astretemng from Oiissa to Sind to the, detriment 
of the United Provinces, Central India, East, 
and Rajputana. A break in the rains set in 
over the interior of the country at the end of 
the first week in August, lasting for a fortnight, 
and after this monsoon conditions were ie~ 
intnMtuoed by a depression from the Day which 
crossed inland on the 22iul and travelled along 
the head of the Peninsula into Sind. Jts dis¬ 
appearance was succeeded by the formation 
over the Day on the 28th and 29th of another 
disturbance which also advanced to Sind. The 1 
eifect of these two disturbances was to accen¬ 
tuate #ie abnormal features of the rainfall dis¬ 
tribution w'peh had characterized July. The 
monsoon weakened materially on the 4th of 


September, and ceased to give rain of any im¬ 
portance in the United Provinces and North- 
West and Central India after the 9th, which may 
therefore be regarded as the date of cessation 
of the regular monsoon rainfall of 1013 in those 
areas. As a rule monsoon conditions hold in 
September in Central India and the west of 
tiic United Provinces, while in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the east of the United Provinces 
the rainy season does not close until about the 
middle of October. In all these areas, however, 
it is possible for rain to be brought by a storm 
from the Day until the middle of November. 

On the mean of the whole country, the mon¬ 
soon rainfall was only 1£" or 4 per cent in de¬ 
fect, but its geographical distribution was not 
satisfactory. Thus the aggregate of the whole 
seas-on was greater than usual only in Burma, 
Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, the Punjab, South- 
West, Sind, Gujarat, Central India West and 
llerar, and below the normal in the remaining 
twenty-two sub-divisions. The defect was over 
20 per cent, in no less than eleven of the latter, 
and was serious, upwards cf 45 per cent, in the 
United Dioviuces West., Rajputana West,, Cen¬ 
tral India East and the Madras Deccan. 

The, most, noteworthy features of the monsoon 
currents of this year thus were : (a) their early 
arrival in Upper India, (b) their weakness during 
tiie greater part of the season in the United 
Provinces, Kajputana and Central India, and 
their abnormal diversion to the comparatively 
dry zone of Gujaiat and Bind, and (t) their ex¬ 
tremely early withdrawal from the central and 
noil hern parts of the country, 


.Rainfall, June to September. 



Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

normal. 

| Percentage 
departure 
from normal. 


„ 


„ 

„ 

Ifcirraa . 

81*1 

73’9 

+ 7’2 

-flO 

Assam 

53’ 7 

60’3 

— 6 G 

—11 

Jtengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

70’0 

53’ J 

+13’9 

+25 

54’5 

45’3 

4- 9’2 

+20 

• 

^United Provinces 

22*5 

36*6 

—14’1 

—39 

Punjab .• 

10’5 

16’5 

0 

0 

North-Weft Frontier ftovinco 

3’4 

0 ’ 1 

— 1’7 

— 33 

Sind . 

• 11’3 

4*8 

4* G* 5 

+135 

Kajputana 

12’« 

18’ 4 

— 6’4 

—35 

Bombay 

37’7 

38’6 

— 0’9 

—2 

•Cental India 

25’2 

34’ 0 

—- 8’8 

—26 

Central Provinces .. 

36’0 

40’ G 

— 4’ 6 

—11 

Hyderabad . 

21*1 

27*1 

— G’O 

—22 

Mysore • — 

15’ 1 

15’ 5 

— 0*4 

—— 3 

Madras* 

21*3 

26’1 

— 4’8 

—18 

Mean of India 

35.3 

36.9 

— 1.6 

'L 4 
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Vaccination in India. 

Vaccinations in British India arc performed by the agency of a special department established 
for the purpose and to a small extent by the staff attached to the ordinary hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. The work is carried on as a branch of the Sanitary Department in each province under 
the general control of the provincial Sanitary Commissioner ; and the staff employed in 1911-12 
consisted of 18 European and 553 Indian supervising officers and 6,137 vaccinators, the latter 
including 2,341 licensed vaccinators employed in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

In the twenty-five years ending 1911-12 the number of persoi'fs vaccinated annually has 
nearly doubled. The following table shows the number of persons vaccinated, the number of 
deaths from small-pox, and the ratio of deaths per inillc of population during the last five years. 

[iVofe.—Deaths from small-pox entered in this table represent the registered mortality from 
this cause among the general population whether vaccinated or not, and the ratio of deaths bears 
on the population of the tracts in which registration of biiths and deaths is carried out.] 

Number of persons Population in which Deaths from ltatio of deaths from 
vaccinated. births and deaths small-pox. small-pox per milic of 

were registered. population. 

1907- 08 .. 9,169,873 225,921,260 103,988 .46 

1908- 09 .. 9,096,362 226,409,600 170,694 .76, 

1909- 10 .. 9,015,414 226,394,326 101,152 .45 ' 

1910- 11 .. 8,996,120 226,438,733 51,315 .23 

1911- 12 .. 10,591,708 238,688,119 58,535 .25 

Number of Deaths. —The average number of deaths from small pox per miilc of popula¬ 
tion in tiie decade ending 1890-91 was *63, in the next decade *39, and in the last decade ‘42. 
The ratio of deaths in 1911-12 is lowest, in the United Provinces and relatively high in Madras, 
the North-West Frontier Province, and Eastern Bengal and Assam. In 1911-12 the number 
of primary and rc-vaccination operations was 8,780,525 and 903,724 against 8,286,600 and 
794,591, respectively, in the previous year. The numbers vaccinated by the special department 
arc divided not unequally between the sexes, males numbering 5,007,832 and females 4,434,974 
in 1911-12. The primary cases numbered 8,675,420 as compared with 8,182,652 in 1910-11, 
and the percentage of success in the two years was 96*5 and 91‘4 respectively. Of the re-vacci¬ 
nations, which increased from 750,869 in 1910-11 to 859,200 in 1911-12, 74*2 per cent, fc’erc suc¬ 
cessful against 84'9 in the previous year. Vaccinations at dispensaries showed alight increase, 
there having been 149, 629 operations in 1911-12 compared with 147,673 in the previous year. 
On an estimated birth rate of 40 per thousand of the census population, 48’0‘per cent of the 
children under a year old were protected by vaccination in 1911-12 as against 46*4 during the 
preceding year. The percentage in the several provinces varied greatly, fro* 69‘1 in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and 65*8 in the Punjab to 19*0 in Burma and 8’5 in Coorg. 

Cost of the Department. —The cost of the special vaccination department in 1911-12 was 
lis. 15,61,261, the average for the five years ending in 1911-12 being Ks. 15,06,119. The bulk 
of the expenditure is defrayed from provincial, local, and municipal funds, divided in 1911-12 
as follows :— * 

Ks, 

Provincial .. .. ., .. .. 7/’9,783 

Local . 6,08,003 

Municipal . 2,27,594 4 © 

The average cost of vaccination per head in British India was tvv» annas and ten pies hi 
1911-12. The cost per head was highest in Bombay—eight annas and nitc pies, and least in 
Bengal—one anna and five pies. « 

Compulsion. —Vaccination is compulsory in all the municipalities and 193 •tillages and 
70 ranges of the Madras Presidency. In Eastern Bengal and Assam it is in force in all inuni£* 
palities except Barpeta and also in Sibsagar and Shillong stations and Jorhat and Golaghat 
unions, in the United Provinces it is in force in all municipalities and cantoim.ents, but its 
provisions have been enforced in different places with vary in degrees ondningency.** The Vacci¬ 
nation Act was amended during 1907-08, so as Vo make it applicable to notified areas in these 
provinces, and steps are being taken to apply it to these areas gradually ; in* 911-12 the Act was 
applied to three notified areas making a total of 40 in place of 37 in 1910-11. In the Punjab 
the Vaccination Act was extended to the town of Kalawagh in the Mainwali district during the 
year. In the Central Provinces a proposal to extend the Act to all municipal towns is under 
consideration. Vaccination is compulsory throughout the administrations of Ajmcr-A#rwara 
and Coorg. As regards the other provinces the number of towns or municipalities* where the 
Act is in force is noted below:— * 

Burma .. .. .. .. .. ..47 towns out of 

Bengal.132 „ %- „ 182 

Punjab.41 . ,, • 171 

North-West Frontier Province .. .. 10 „ „ 20 

Bombay.108 „ „ 199 

Central Provinces . 59 municipalities .. 59 
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Hospitals in India. 

Hospitals and dispensaries in British India are divided into tlic six classes shown in the 
margin The first two classes include all institutions maintained from Provincial funds and 

I. State—Public under Government management. The fact that an institu- 

II. State—Special tion possesses endowments or receives contributions from local 

(i) I olice funds or private subscriptions is not regarded as a reason for 

(ii) Forest and Surveys not classing it as “ State,” so Jong as Provincial or Imperial 

(iii) Canals funds, arc practically responsible for all the charges connected 

(iv) Others with it. Hospitals and dispensaries of the first class are open 

to all comers, while those coming under the second head serve only that special section of the 
public indicate in the sub-classification. 

Th." thiid class includes all institutions the management of which is vested in local boards 

III. Local Fund. or municipalities or which are guaranteed or maintained by 

local or municipal funds. The fact that such an institution 
is aided by private subscriptions, or receives assistance from 
Government in the shape of part of the salary of the medical olllcer, grants of medicine, or 
otherwise, is not regarded as a reason for not classing it as a local fund dispensary so long as its 
existence is practically dependent upon local funds. 

The fourth class includes institutions almost entirely supported by private subscriptions 
* IV. Private: aided. or guarantee, but receiving some aid from Government or 
local funds. 

The fifth class is comprised of institutions maintained entirely at the cost of private indi- 

V. Private: noil-aided viduals or associations. The fact that Government provides 

a superior inspecting agency is not regarded as a reason for 
treating an institution of this kind as “ private-aided." 

VI. Railway. The sixth class comprises all railway dispensaries whether 

maintained by State railways or others. 

The number of institutions open on the last day of 1911 in each of the above six classes was 
as follows:— 


Glass I .1911 ('lass 111 . 2,207 

Class II .. .. .. .. 258 ('lass J V .. ., ., 247 

Police .. .. .. .. 278 "1 (.’lass V ,. .. ., 709 

«• Forests and Surveys .. 7 Glass VI . 375 

Calais .. .. .. 109 > 455 - 

Others . 01 J Total 4,251 

NCimber of Patients.—'flic number of indoor and outdoor patients treated in each pro- 


Madras 

Bengal .. 9 . 

United Provinces 

Punjab . 

Easttrn Bengal and Assam 
Bombay*# 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Burma 

(jjforth-Wost Frontier Province 
Baluchistan .. 

Coorg *. 

Ajmcr-Menvara 

• 'Total 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

98,785 

6,347,026 

6,446,409 

98,780 

4,871,073 

4,969,853 

90,891 

4,833,055 

4,923,946 

84,101 

4,512,078 

4,596,177 

34,584 

4,535,185 

4,569,769 

71,788 

•1,210,218 

4,285,006 

18,834 

2,160,886 

2,179,720 

71,973 

1,580,528 

1,652,501 

20,241 

992,044 

1,01,285 

5,839 

300,332 

306,171 

2,359 

78,156 

80,515 

957 

67,446 

68,403 

002,130 

34,488,627 

35,090,757 


The total number of surgical operations performed in all hospitals and dispensaries was 
1,339,911, being at the ruteftif one operation for (‘very 30 patients indoor and outdoor. 

The yifeome Of jhe Hospitals- and dispensaries in the group consisting of State-Public 
(Class Ij| Local Fund (Class In) and Private-aided (Class IV) institutions was Us. 1,30,43,502, 
as compared with Us. 1,19,53,295 in the previous year. As much as 80 per cent of this total was 
derived from tl* following sources:— J909 1910 1911 

• Rs. Its. Its. 


Government contribution .P .. .. 41,22,892 43,03,585 46,52,892 

From Lofal Funds .. .. .. 34,27,363 34,11,253 34,69,424 

From Municipal Funds .. .. 22,08,284 22,86,508 23,16,070 

THfe remainder was mainly derived from interest, on investments and from subscriptions 
(Es. 2,81.887 from Europeans and Its. 7,20.584 from Indians). 

. In tme last five years the income from Imperial or Provincial Funds showed a decrease by 
H.8 pA cent, bui^he income from Local Funds showed an increase by 19.2 per cent, and that 
from Afuniciml Funds by 21.6 per cent. 

The expenditur^in 19ft. amounted to Its. 1,29,93,987 (including Rs. 7,30,000 invested), of 
which Its. 56,41,872 (43 per cent) represents salaries and wages. The other principal items of 
expenditure were : drugs and medicines Rs. 17,20,310 (13 per cent), the cost of indigenous drugs 
representing 9 per cent of thil sum* diet Rs. 12,33,778 (10 per cent); and construction and 
repairs its. 18,43,712 (14 per cent). 
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Sanitary Progress in India. 


1 (a) Sanitation .—The non-recurring grants 
for urban sanitation in 1913-14 amounting to 
350 lakhs will bo distributed as follows:— 
Its. 

United Provinces.. 27,50,000 
Madras .. 27,00,000 

Bombay .. 27,00,000 (of which half a 

lakh is in¬ 
tended for 
the Bombay 
Bacteriolo¬ 
gical Labo¬ 
ratory). 

Bengal .. 20,00,000 

Punjab .. 14,50,000 

Burma .. 10,50,000 

Central Provinces. 10,50,000 
Bihar and Orissa . 10,00,000 
Assam .. 3,00,000 

In addition the. following non-recurring 
grants amounting to 13J lakhs have been made 


for special schemes :— 

Its. 

Noil,h-West Frontier Province .. 2,00,000 
l)elhi Province (for Delhi city) .. 5,00,000 
Mysore (for Bangalore) .. .. 4,00,000 

Central India (for Indore Resi¬ 
dency Bazar) . 2,00,000 

Baluchistan (for Quetta) .. .. 50,000 

Coorg (for Mcrcara) .. .. 25,000 


(b) of the recurring grants for sanitation 
amounting to 45 lakhs a year, 5 lakhs will l»e 
reserved for research and anti-malarial pro¬ 
jects and the remaining 40 lakhs will be distri- 


uted as follows 

Rs. 

Madras . 

. 0,00,001) 

Bombay 

. 6,00,000 

United Provinces .. 

. 6,00,000 

Bengal . 

. 5,00,000 

Punjab . 

. 4,00,000 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

. 3,00,000 

Burma 

. 3,00,000 

Central Provinces .. 

. 3,00,000 

Assam . ^ 

. 50,000 

Bangalore .. 

. 50,000 

North-West Frontier Province 

. 50,000 

Delhi . 

. 50,000 


Iteserve to meet unforseen de¬ 


mands) . 2,00,000 

The distriburion both of the non-recurring 
and recurring grants is based mainly on a con¬ 
sideration of the proportionate urban popu¬ 
lation, that is to say communities of 5000 and 
upwards, or in which some form of Municipal 
Administrations in force modified, where ne¬ 
cessary, in accordance with list of schemes 
actually ready and waiting for funds in each 
province. 

2. The grant of 5 lakhs recurring for Re¬ 
search and anti-malarial projects 1ms been 
allotted to the Indian Research Fund. The 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, will 
explain in detail the nature of the research 
work in progress. 

3. Cesses .—Local Governments will now be 
in a position to supplement the resources of 
District Boards bv making over to them the 
entire net proceeds of the land cess in thoso 
Provinces in which a considerable portion of 
this cess has hitherto been diverted for pro¬ 
vincial purposes. The provinces thus affected 


and the actual net gain to District Hoards d? 
income are shown below:— 

Rs. 

Bengal .. .. .\ .. 24,93,000 

Bihar and Orissa. 22,92,000 

United Provinces .. .. 29,53,000 

Punjab . 2,08,000 

North-West Frontier Province .. 26,000 

Total .. 79,72,000 

Tliis is a matter in which the Education 
Department as being in charge of Local self- 
government has been interested from the'very 
first. They are interested also from tho point 
of view of Sanitation. Tho Government of 
India trust that a substantial portion of the 
sum now added to the resources of the boards 
will be set apart for tho improvement of tho 
rural water supply, for antimalarial incisures, 
for the protection of grain stores and markets 
iu plague-infected localities, and generally for 
the sanitation of villages and small towns. 
General schemes of rural sanitation are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to justify the Govern¬ 
ment of India in making large grants for this 
object. But tiie Government of India are 
deeply interested in the subject and will con¬ 
sider favourably any proposal to utilise for 
rural sanitation part of the grants now made 
provided a practical scheme is put forward, 

4. Sanitary services .—Schemes for the re¬ 
organisation of the Sanitary services *j>n tho 
lines of the Education Department Resolution 
No. 921-936, dated 23rd May 1912, arc matur¬ 
ing in the vareous provinces. •When brought 
into force the number of Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners will have been increased from 
13 to 26, tho number of trained 1st class Health 
Officers from 7 to 29 and of •'hid class Health 
Officers fronl* 7 to 92, and it is hoped that 
Indians will be appointed in increasing num¬ 
bers to the Sanitary Services. The assignment 
of Its. 2,30,000 recurring •from Imperial to 
Provincial revenues shd.iu in this year’s Bud¬ 
get lias been increased to Rs. 2,91,000 in order 
to provide for expansion. The foundations 
are thus being laid of modem dLnitary estab¬ 
lishments whicli will nQjdoubt grow. 

One of the matters bought out at the 
Madras Sanitary Conference was the urgent 
need of organising Sanitary Engineering Estab¬ 
lishments. Local Governments Hive been 
addressed on the subject. •* 

5. Since January 1911 when the Depart¬ 
ment got to .jvork graiRs have Wen made to 
local Governments amounting to three orores 
rorty-ftve lakhs of rupees or £ 2,300,000 non¬ 
recurring and fo^y-two lakfis and ninety-on o 
thousand rupees recurring or £ 288,006$ for 
scheme* of urban aud general sanitation. 

A grant of ten lakhs*of rupees or £66,666f 
non-recurring and of five lakhs of ruplbs or 
£ 33,333| recurring has also been maUo to the 
Indian Research Fund for reserclf and anti- 
malarial pjjojects. * 

The grants thus aggravate four Irores two 
lakhs and ninety-one thousand rupees, of 
which forty-sevdi laklA and ninety-one thou¬ 
sand rupees or £ 319,400 are recurring and throe 
crores and fifty-five lakhs of rupees or 
£ 2,860,^06$ fk*e non-recurring. 
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Bengal Covenanted Pilot Service. 


Appointments {p the Bengal Pilot Service 
are made by the Secretary of State for India 
and by the Government of Bengal; the latter 
appointments are limited to Anglo-Indians 
and Eurasians, and are piade undei; separate 
regulations. In the case of appointments 
made by the Secretary of State, preference is 
given, caeteria paribus , to candidates who have 
passed through one of the training ships “ Wor¬ 
cester ” and “ Conway.” 

Candidates for the Secretary of State’s ap- 

When on the running list:— 

Junior Leadsmen .. ..107 a month 

Second Mate Leadsmen .. 135 a month 

Firsfr Mate Leadsmen .. .. L60 a month 

When employed as Chief and Second Officer:— 

Chief Officers of pilot vessels Us. 160 a month 

As Second Officers of pilot ves¬ 
sels .. Its. 135 a month 

Plus a mess allowance of Us. 40 a month. 

After five years’ service a Leadsman Appren¬ 
tice is allowed to appear at an examination to 
qualify him for appointment as Mate Pilot, 
but if ho shows exceptional ability, and has 
passed each previous examination on his first 
attcmpTT bears a very good character, and is 
otherwise wd reported on, this period may, 
with the specif sanction of (V>vernincnt, bo 
reduce# to 4J years. After three years’ service 
as Mate Pilot, he ^permitted to go up for an 
examination to qualify for appointment as 
Master Pilot, if successful, is promoted 

to that grade on the occurrence eg a vacancy. 
Vacancies which occur in the grade of Branch 
Pilot are filled by promotion from the Master 
Pilots’ grade, of Jhen who have passed the 
Branch Pilots' examination. If the Local 
Government has reason to believe that a Pilot, 
is, owing to physical unfitness of any kind, 
incapable of discharging his duties properly, 
it arranges for his medical examination and 
takes such action as may seem desirable when 
the results of that 1 examination are commu- 
nidted. In particular, Pilots are medically 
examined e^ter the occurrence of any accident 
t# the vessel in their pilotage charge, if tho 
circumstances tend to show that the accident 
was in any ^y attributable to physical unfit¬ 
ness on thefpart of thoTPilot. * ^ 

Pilots arc not entitled to any salary while 
on pilotage duty, Out receiviFas their remune¬ 
ration a share, at present 50 per cei^., but 
liable to alteration at t the discretion of the 
Government of Bengal, of tho pilotage dues 
paid by styps piloted by them. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal reserves to itself tho right to 
require all jpilots to obtain a Home Trade 
Master Mfuiner’s Certificate before*they are 
promoted to be Senftr Master Pilots. Every 
member eft the TMIot Sendee is,subject to such 
rules as the Government of India or as the 
Government of Bengal under the control of 
the Government of India, may from time to 


pointments must not be less than IS and not 
more than 22 years of age. They must pro¬ 
duce a Board of Trade or Colonial Certificate of 
Competency as a Second Mate, or any higher 
grade, for a foreign-going ship, and evidence 
of having served at sea not less than two years 
in a square-rigged sailing vessel of over 300 
tons. Tho rates of pay and allowances of 
Leadsmen Apprentices while on duty are as 
follows, without exchange compensation al¬ 
lowance :— 


"| Plus 50 per rent of the lead money col- 
Y lected from tho ships on which they do 
J duty. 

time respectively make in regard to discipline, 
leave, leave allowances, number of officers in 
the service, distribution into grades, tonnage 
of ships to bo allotted to the several grades, 
etc., and in all respects he is amenable to such 
orders as may be passed by the Government 
of Bengal, and is liable to degradation, suspen¬ 
sion and dismissal by the Government of Bengal 
for any breach of such rules or orders, or for 
misconduct. 

Other Pilot Services .—Bengal is the only 
province that lias a covenanted pilot service : 
elsewhere pilotage is under the control of the 
Local Port Trust. In Bombay, for example, 
the Port Trust have drawn up the following 
rules for entry into the service: 

To be eligible for admission to the Bombay 
Pilot Service, candidates must be British 
Subjects, and at least 21 years of age but not 
more than 32. They must hold certificates 
of competency as Master and excellent testi¬ 
monials as regards conduct, character and 
ability. They will be examined in Port Office 
for form and colour vision as prescribed by the 
Board of Trade, and also an extra form vision 
test of each eye separately and must undergo 
an examination by, and produce a certificate 
from, the Medical Officer appointed by the 
Port Trustees that they are physically fit, 
and are of a sufficiently hardy or strong cons¬ 
titution to perform a Pilot’s duty and that they; 
to all appearance, enjoy good health. Any 
Probationer may, with the sanction of the 
Port Officer go before tho Examining Com¬ 
mittee, and if ho passes he will be eligible for 
appointment as a 3rd Grade Pilot when a 
vacancy occurs. A Probationer, not passing 
the required examination to qualify for per¬ 
forming a Pilot’s duties within six months 
after the date of his appointment, is liable to 
be struck off tlie list. Promotion to the va¬ 
rious grades in tho Pilot service is generally 
given by seniority, but the Port Trustees re¬ 
serve to themselves the right of passing over 
any Pilot. There arc 18 Pilots, six in each 
grade, who are paid according to the number 
of vessels piloted. The average pay of a 
1st Grade Pilot is about Rs. 850, 2nd Grade 
about Us. 750 and 3rd Grade about U«. 650. 
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Wild Animals and Snakes. 


In the 25 years ending in 1011 the number 
of human beings reported to have been killed 
in British India by wild animals was 67,389, 
and by snakes 543.994, making together a 
total of 611,383, but the figures are far from 
accurate. Up to the year 1900 deaths from 
mad dogs and jackals were included in tire 
returns, but as these animals are not ordi¬ 
narily dangerous to human beings or cattle, 
the figures have been omitted since 1901 
The average number of persons killed during 
successive quinquennia since 1876 is as fol¬ 
lows :— 



By 

wild 

animals. 

By 

•makes. 

Five years ending 1880 .. 

3,090 

17,214 

„ „ „ 1885 .. 

2,752 

19,605 

„ „ „ 1890 .. 

2,581 

21,267 

,, ,, ,, 1895 .. 

2.925 

21,054 

„ „ „ 3 G00 .. 

3,456 

22,175 

„ „ „ 1905 .. 

2,461 

22,296 

„ „ „ 1910 .. 

2,210 

21,571 

For the year 1911 .. 

1,898 

21,312 


As regards the mortality from wild animals 
it will be observed that the average number 
of deaths Is lowest, in the quinquennium end¬ 
ing 1910. Tlio abnormal number of deaths 
In the quinquennium ending 1900 is ascribed 
indirectly to the famine conditions prevailing 
in Bengal during the year 1900, which drove 
people in large numbers to the jungles in search 
of food, while the drought also brought down 
wild animals into the open country in search 
of water The total number of persons killed 
In 1911 aggregated 1,898 as compared with 
2,382 in 1910, the decrease being noticeable 
in every province except Bombay, but there 
the total number of deaths was 26, as compared 
with 22 in the previous year. 

The tiger is the animal most destructive to 
human life, and is responsible for 38 per cent 
of the total number of deaths caused by wild 
animals in the last five years. Leopards, 
wolves, and bears account for J5, 12, ami 4 
per cent, respectively. 

Of the total number of persons (namely 
1,898) killed in the year 1911, the tiger account¬ 
ed for 762, the leopard for 253, and wolves 
and bears for 270. Elephants and hyenas 
are the two other passes whose ravages are 
distinguished in the returns; between them 
they were responsible for 76 deaths in 1911. 
Of the 565 deaths attributed to "other ani¬ 
mals," 243 are assigned to alligators and 
crocodiles, 63 to wild pigs, 24 to buffaloes, 23 
to wild dogs, and 160 to unspecified animals. 


The average annual mortality from snake¬ 
bite fell from 22,296 in the quinquennium 
ending 1905 to 21,571 in *he last quinquen¬ 
nium. In 1911, there were 24,312 deaths 
from this cause against 22,478 in the previous 
year, all provinces except the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, the Punjab and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, contributing towards the increase. 
It. is noticeable that there were twelve deaths 
from snake-bite for every one caused by wild 
animals in the year under review. 

Loss of Cattle. —In the 25 years dealt 
with in these tables, the number of cattle killed 
by wild animals and snakes was 2,067,920 and 
187,436, respectively, making a total of 
22,255,356. 'J he average 'number of cattle 
killed during successive quinquennia since 
1876 is as follows :— 



By 

wild 

animals. 

~ vr W~~ 

snakes. 

Five years ending 

1880 .. 

47,969 

3,052 

„ 

1885 .. 

47,501 

1,810 

„ „ „ 

1890 .. 

63.030 

3,157 


1895 .. 

83.955 

4,857 


1900 .. 

82,465 

„ 8,476 


1905 .. 

8*,761 

9,322 

„ „ 

1910 .. 

*90,037 

O 10,072 

For the year 

1911 

91,704 

10,534 


In the case'of cattle, the leopard is even more 
destructive than the tiger, and between thorn 
they arc responsible for 80 per cent of the total 
deaths from wild animals in the Jast five years 
(the propoition being r 1 leopards 48 per cent, 
and tigers 32 per cent). Wolves come next 
with 12 per cent. 

Of the total number of cattlo®killed (nantdy 
91,704) by wild animals exclusively in 1911, 
the leopard accounted for ^2,745. the tiger for 
28,832, and wolves for 11,922. Of the csdtle 
destroyed by " other animals ", 56 por cent 
is ascribed to wild dogs. '' ^ 

The statistics relating to the Destruction 
of Wild Animals and £nakes, especially the 
latter, are oven more- imperfect than those 
rhowing the deaths of human beings and cattle. 
The rewards giygn by Government for the 
destruction of wild beasts have averaged 
Es. 1,65,652 annually for the last three years, 
of wdiieh 64 per cent is on account of tigers and 
leopards killed. • 

The total number of licenses issued under the 
Indian Arras Act,'1878, in 1911, in» Form XVJ 
(for purposes of sport, protectiono or display) 
and FormS XVII and XVIII (for ^urpostes of 
destruction of wild anfrO&ls doing injury to 
human beings, cattle, nor crops) was 21.448; 
of the number granted in previous years some 
160,566 continued still in force, 
o 
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Public and other Holidays for 1914. 

The following holidays are sanctioned by Government Under Section 25 of Act XXVI of 
1881, entit’od the “Negotiable Instruments* Act, 1881,” in addition to the New Year’s Day (1st 
January), Good Ijriday (10th April) and Christmas Day (25th December), which ‘are already 
specified as holidays under the above section :— 


Maha Shivaratvi 

Holi . 

Jamshedi-Naoroz 

ltamnavami. 

Easter 

Zarthost-no-diso 
Coeoanut Day 
Gokul Ashtami 

Ramzan-Id and Ganesh Chaturthi 
► Parsi New Year 

Ivhurdad Sal. 

Dasara 
Divali 
Bakri Id 
Christinas 
New Year’s Eve 


February 23 
31 arch 11 
March 21 
April 4 

April 11 it 13 
June 19 

August 5 
August 14 
August 24 
September 11 & 12 
September 17 
September 28 
October 19 & 20 
October 30 
December 24 it 26 
December 31 


The following are the Hindu, Parsi, Mahomodan, Jewish, Jain and Chrlstain holidays rc» 
cognised by Government for the year 1914 in addition to those under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 1881 :—• 

HINDU. 

Makar Sauk rant .. .. .. January 14 

PARSI—'SllEIIENSUAHI. 

A^lar Jashan .. .. .. .. .. May 18 

Gat ha Gahambars .. .. .. .. .. September 9 & 10 

# * PARSI—KADMI. 

A’van ..%slian . .. March 20 


A’dar Jashan 


.. Apiil 

13 

Zarthfsf-no-diso 


.. May 

20 

Gatha Oahumbi'u.s .. • 


.. August 

10 A’ 11 

New Y(>ar 


.. August 

]2 A 13 

Jvhurd^i Sal .. 


.. August 

18 

• • 

MAHOMEDAN- 

-SUNNI. 


Shab-e-Bari’it 


.. July 

10 

Ramzan‘Id .. 


.. August 

25 

A *!#iu ra 


.. November 

30 

Malum Fair 4jn Bombay City only) 

December 

3 

t 

MAHOMEDAN— 

Shiah 


Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan 


.. January 

26 

fld-e-Mavlud .. 


.. February 

13 

Ramzan ’Id ,. 


August 

25 

A’shura .. 

JEWISH. 

.. November 

30 

Pesacli 

• 

.. April 

11 A 17 

Bosh Htshana 0 .. 


.. September 

21 & 22 

lvippur 

.. 

.. September 

29 A 30 

Sukkoth 

t 

JAIN. 

.. October 

5 & 13 

•Clmitra Sud 15 _ 


.. April 

10 

Bhravan Vad 13 to Bhadrava Sud 1 

.. August 

19 to 22 

•amvat Sari .. 


.. August 

25 

•Pajusan m . * 


,, August 

26 

Ivartyk Sud 15 


.. November 

2 


CHRISTIAN 



Day following New Year’s Day .. 

.. Jtnuary 

2 

Cl»ristraa8 . . . .• 

.1 

.. December 

28, 29 & 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


The annual report of the Indian Telegraph 
Department for 1012-1*3 states that new wireless 
telograph stations were opened during the year 
at Karachi and Butcher Island, Bombay, with 
a working range of 000 miles, for the exchange 
of ships at sea, and the temporary station at 
Bombay was closed. In addition to the erec¬ 
tion by the department of the four large Marconi 
stations at Karachi, .Nagpur, Lahore and 
Bombay, an important event of interest in 
India has been the large increase which has 
taktn place in the number of ships fitted for 
wireless telegraphy. Most of the passenger 
steamers plying regularly in Indian waters 
are now fitted with wireless apparatus. The 
increased demands made by ships on the coast 
stations have been met by opening a new 
station at Karachi, and by arranging that 
Calcutta, Diamond Island, Mergui and Victoria 
Point shall operate by night as well as by 
day. 

Licences to Officers..— The Government 
of India have decided that the granting 
of licences to military officers in respect of 
wireless telegraph apparatus used for experi¬ 
mental purposes shall be regulated by the 
following general principles: (1) When an 
officer conducts experiments in wireless tele¬ 


graphy in his official capacity at the expense 
of Government no licence is required, but only 
executiv permission, whichmiay be given so 
far as the Telegraph Department is concerned 
by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) When an officer carries on experiments 
as a private individual at his own expense ho 
must obtain a licence. If the approval of the 
military authorities is required to what he 
propose s to do ho should obtain such approval 
before the Director-General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, is approached. The licence will then 
be submitted by the Director-General, Posts 
and Telegraphs, for the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(3) With reference to the above, attention 
is drawn to the necessity for applying for 
licences to own and uso wireless telegraphy 
apparatus or installations, experimental or 
otherwise. Applications for such licences will 
bo submitted through the Chief of the General 
Staff and will contain particulars regarding 
the apparatus showing (a) system it is proposed 
to employ, (b) maximum range of signalling 
with applicants own receiving apparatus,(c) 
power (curr< nt and voltagt), (d) source of 
power. 


MILITARY FLYING SCHOOL. 


The Government of India have sanctioned 
the establishment of an Indian Central Fljing 
School, at Sitapur, with effect from the 1st 
October, 1013. The object- of this school is-to 
ain experience in aviation under Indian con- 
itions with a view to its ultimate expansion 
as «rtraining establishment. The Commandant 
lias entire control of the school under the direct 
orders of Army Headquarters. The school 
consists of a commandant and three flying 
officers with the necessary medical and subordi¬ 
nate personnel. The British and Indian sub¬ 
ordinate staff will consist of civilians only who 
will be engaged on contract for specified periods. 
They will not be required to fly and conse¬ 
quently will not be eligible for the gratuities 
and special pensions admissible to those injured 
on flying duty. They will bo provided with 
free quarters. 

Conditions of appointment.— The quali¬ 
fying conditions of appointment for the com¬ 
mandant, and flying officers, are as follows :— 

(1) To hold a Royal Aero Club’s pilot certi¬ 
ficate ; (2) to bo recommended by his Com¬ 
manding officer; (3) medical fitness (as stated 
below); (4) not less than two years’ service 
(British service), three years’ service (Indian 
Army). In addition Indian Army officers must 
have qualified for " final retention **; (5)’ hot 
above the rank of Captain ; (6) a natural bent 
for the mechauical; (7) to be unmarried.*' 

Officers will be appointed to the staff of the 
school for & period of four years from the date 
of joining, the appointment being probationary | 


for the first six months, they will be seconded 
in their regiments. An officer .vho is found at 
any time to be unfitted for the duties of the 
appointment .will be reqi ired to rejoin his 
Regiment. If injured on flying duty the Com¬ 
mandant and flying officers ». ill be eligible for 
gratuities and pensions under the conditions 
and at the rates laid down in Army Regulations, 
India, Volume 1, Paragraph 748 et seq. For 
officers who have, been wounded in action in the 
event of death within stolen years as the result 
of injuries so received pensions, etc., may be 
awarded under the conditions applicable to the 
case of officers killed in action or dyin&j of 
wounds received in aqjjon. 

Staff of the school^ —The staff of Jthc 
Indian Central Flying School will consist or:— 
1 Commandant at Rs. 1,200 per mensem and 
3 flying officers $rt Rs. 800 each per mcr sem* 
British Subordinates: 1 engjjneer, 1 sail- 
maker, 2 machinists, 2 diggers, ana l >repair shop 
■'mechanic. 

Indian Subordinates: V carpenter, 1 sail- 
maker. 6 fltteis, 2 riggers, 2 repair shop mecha¬ 
nics, and 1 storekeeper. 

Details of pay admissible will be published 
hereafter. 

Commandant, Capt. S. D. Massy, 2Jth Punjabis 
lAstruddr *— ‘ „ 

Capt. C. G. Hoare) 8fAh Horse. « 

Lt. H. L. Reilly, 8^'Punjabis. 

' t Lt. C. L. N. New wall, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
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Chief Towns* of India. 


The following table gives the population of 
the chief towns of India as shown in the census 
returns of 1901 and 1911. The names of towns 
in Native States are printed in italic?. The 
figures include the population of cantonments 
and military lines. It will be noted that the 
figures for Calcutta include suburbs, but, to 
quote the Bombay ^ensus report:—“ The 
population of Calcutta (excluding Howrah) is 
896,06? and subsequent to the census Glasgow 
has been attempting to manipulate its bounda¬ 
ries so as to include a large area of suburbs. 
Whether the attempt bo successful or not, it is 
certain that so long as the present census figures 
are current Bombay still justifies her proud 
boast of being the first city in India and the 
second in the Empire.” 

1901. 1911. 

Calcutta and suburbs .. 1,106,738 1,222,313 

Bombay .. .. 776,006 979,445 

Madras .. .. 509,346 518,660 

Hyderabad .. .. 448,466 500,623 

Rangoon .. .. 234,881 293,316 

Lucknow .. .. 264,049 259.798 


Delhi 

1901. 

208,575 

1911. 

232,837 

Lahore 

202,964 

228,687 

Ahmcdabad 

185,889 

215,835 

Benares 

209,331 

203,804 

Bangalore *. .. 

159,046 

189,485 

Agra 

188,022 

185,449 

Cawnpore 

197,170 

178,557 

Allahabad 

172,032 

171,697 

Poona 

153,320 

158,856 

Amritsar 

162,429 

152,756 

Karachi 

116,663 

151,903 

Mandalay 

183,810 

138,299 

Jaipur 

160,167 

137,098 

Patna 

134,785 

136,153 

Madura 

105,984 

134,130 

Bareilly 

131,208 

129,462 

126,344 

Srinagar 

122,618 

Trichinopoly 

104,721 

122,028 

Mcerut 

118,129 

116,227 

Surat 

119,306 

114,863 

Dacca 

90,542 

108,551 

Nagpur 

127,734 

101,415 

Jubbulpore 

90,310 

100,651 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


The number admitted irto asylums in Bri¬ 
tish India in 1911 was 1,667, the average of 
the five years ending 1911 being 1,577 ; on 
the first day of the year thero were 5,837 al¬ 
ready in the asylums ; and the total asylum 
population of tho year was 7,634, including 
130 re-admissions. The average daily popu- 
latidff was 5,981, of whom 4,730 were males 
and 1,251 females. Thero can be little doubt 
that the ca^ps admitted into asylums repre¬ 
sent# only a small proportion of the insane 
population. 

The religion of the lunatics admitted during 
the year was^is follows : 168 Christians, of 

whom 94 weTo Europeans and Eurasians, 
1,030 Hindus, 410 Muhammadans, 182 of other 
religions. 

Christians, wb# are mainly drawn from the 
Indians and Eurasian^ of Bombay and Madras 
were 9.3 per cent oi the whole, this ratio very 
largely exceeding the ratio of Christiars to the 
total population. The explanation of this is 
to be found m the fact that the insane amongst 
Christians are usual If removed to an asylum 
on the outbreak %f an attack of insanity, but 
Hot so in the case of Hindus and Muhamma¬ 
dans. (hily about 57.3 per cent of the ad¬ 
missions were Hindus, this low proportion 
being probably due to tb# fact that many 
harmless hinatics of that religion remain at 
large aiqj are not brought t# the asylums. 
Muhammadans who are most numerous in flic 


Punjab, Bombay. Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
contributed 22.8 per cent, a proportion which 
is below their ratio to the gei oral population 
in the reporting provinces. 

Forms and Causes.— The prevailing forms 
of insanity in tho asylum population in 1911 
arc stated to have been mania 3,780 cases, 
melancholia 1,328, dementia 1,114, epileptic 
insanity 473, and idiocy 364. 

Amongst the alleged causes of insanity no 
less than 875 eases are attributed to hemp- 
drugs (charas, ganja, and bhang); hereditary 
and congenital insanity aceounts for 594 cases ; 
epilepsy for 590, and alcoholism for 255 cases ; 
while the use of opium is r* sponsible ter only 
34 cases, of which 8 arc ascribed to opium 
smoking and 26 to opium eating. To moral 
causes as many as 841 cases are assigned ; but 
the classification is defective, the cause of 
insanity being unknown in about half the 
cases in the asylums and inaccurately stated 
in many others. 

Expenditure.— The cxpendituie on tho 
asylums, which has averaged Us. 10.62 lakhs 
annually and which amounted to Rs. 11,30,750 
in 1911, is defrayed for the most part by tho 
State. Of the expenditure in 1911 lor instance, 
11s. 9,41,745 was borne by the State, Rs. 1,10,931 
was obtained from fees, and Rs. 78,074 from 
other source.-. 


• # WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The movement in favour of woman suffrage received and acknowledged by Mr. A. Priestly; 
has hitherto received little support*in India. Alliance Bank of Simla, Mussorfe, who has 
On July 29, 1913, a*meeting was held at the consented to act as treasurer. 

Grand Central Hotel, Mussorie, to inaugurate 

an AU-India Branch of fcbe National League Shortly after the formation of the branch 
ter Opposing Woman Suffrage. All wishing society recorded above, a meeting was held 
to* join Jme AU-India Branch of 4he National in the same hotel at Mussorie to inaugurates 
League are requested to send their names and branch of tho National Union of Women’s 
subscriptions /one rupee per annum) to Mrs. Suffrage Societies. Mrs. Hallowes was elected 
Ellys Walton, Couper Roan, Lucknow, or to president; Mrs. C. Milne, Vice-president ; Mias 
the General -Secretary. Miss De Gruyther, Weather ley, Hon. Secy.; and Miss Mlchell, Hon, 
7ephyr Lodge, Mussorie. Delations will be Treasurer. 










5x6 Boy Scouts. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden - 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, and the Boy Scouts Association has 
received the patronage of the Viceroy and the 
heads of the local governments. The aim of 
the Association is to develop good citizenship 
among boys by forming their character- 
training them in habits of observation, obe¬ 
dience and self-reliance—inculcating loyalty 
and thoughtfulness for others— and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handi¬ 
crafts useful to themselves. 

The following division of duties of the 
Indian Headquarters is officially published for 
information The Assistant Chief Commis¬ 
sioner deals with all matters rf Organisation 
and Discipline, including the issue of Warrants 
to new Dical Associations and Officers, also the 
registration of new troops, which should be 
applied for on Form C. obtainable from the 
General Secretary. Recommendations for 
awards of Life Saving Medals and Certificates 
should be made to him and also all applications 
for exemption from the swimming test for 1st 
class (Regulation 21) and all correspondence 
on the subject of Challenge Trophies. Cor¬ 
respondence on the above subjects should be 
addressed to him at Fort William. Calcutta, 
by l/ical Secretaries, always throuyh the Dis¬ 
trict and Provincial Commissioner whete such 
exist. The General Secretary (Captain T. 11. 
Baker, Oubbon Road, Bangalore,) deals with 
routine matters, official publications, sale of 


badges, and also all matters connected with the 
official publication, The Boy Scouts Gazette of 
India . Local Secretaries can communicate 
with him direct on these mattors and it is not 
necessary to refer to the Commissioners on such 
subjects. 

The Boy Scouts Gazette of India published 
monthly, is the official organ of the Movement 
in India and in it are notified all official notices 
and orders issued by *tho Indian Headquarters. 
It is obtainable from the General Secretary, 
Subscription Rs. 1-4-0 per annum. 

Headquarters Staff in India. 

Chief Commissioner, —Tjeut.-General Sir Robert 
I. Scallon, k.c.d., K.e.i.E., n.s.o , 4.D.C., Luck¬ 
now, 

Private Secretary to Chief Commissioner,— Captain 
W. R. Danicll, 123rd Outranks Rifles. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner —The Hon’blc Major- 
General W. R. Bird wood, c.s.l., c.l.E./v.s.o., 
Simla. 

Commissioner for Sea Scouts —Captain W. Lums- 
don, c.v.o., a.d.o., r.n., Director, Royal 

Indian Marine, Royal Dockyard, Bombay. 

Assistant Chief Commissioner —Captain \V. P. 
Pakenham-Walsh, k.e., Fort William, Calcutta. 

General Secretary— Captain T. H. Baker, R. I. jr. 
(retited), Cubbon Road, Bangalore, Mysore, 
and Officiating Treasurer. 

Bank’s —The Alliance Bank of Simla, Calcutta. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


out that the cultivator lias no adequate means 
of preserving his wheat and that he is cons¬ 
trained to sell ift harvest time also tly*t the 
prices then obtained by him are considerably 
lower than those usually curr&it in later months. 
The constant nature of the European demand 
is explained qml an attempt fs* made to gauge 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come into Rearing would be. 
accepted by Europe at qpe time and at a good 
pi ice, or could be ecoiromically t ransported 
under a system in which a few months of con¬ 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag¬ 
nation. Figures are given whielr suggest thtt 
in practice the effect equipping railways 
to do this is to intensify the evil and so to en¬ 
gage in a vicious circle. The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators qgnd their 
functions as constituted in other countries* 
Particulars arc given as to the law's that govern 
their operation^ in such (countries.** ^ 

CREMATION. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time ami has assumed increased im¬ 
portance in the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent >ears nml more parti¬ 
cularly in the grain season. In the last, three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries in the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem¬ 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Commercial Intelligence De¬ 
partment. Since the subject is one that can¬ 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Wheat and Grain Elevators, by Mr. Frederick 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India. The 
work gives full particulars regarding India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. Jt des¬ 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and the risks that it runs. It is pointed 


Cremation as a means of disposing of tvic 
dead is commonly adopted throughout India 
by the Hindus, but has been little adopted 
among the Europeans in India. A crema¬ 
torium was started some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at s cost of lts. 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure Is disappointing. Only five 
or nix cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that the fee for crema¬ 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Rs. 30, 


subject to rcductUfils in the\jase of poor fami¬ 
lies. reason for this is thought to be that, 

when possible European^ go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Eurasians arq.,very 
largely Roman Catholics among wh<?m a pre¬ 
judice exists agaiiut this form of <^ie disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
recently bsen made for a small ajjea in tho 
Sewri Cemetery to be w&led in, and for cre¬ 
mations to be carried qn withli it in^the pri¬ 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashes. 
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Army Commands in India. 

The following details of the organisation, distribution, and administration of the Army 
in India are taken from the Quarterly Indian Army List, published on October 10, 1913 

THE KING-EMPEROR. 

Field-Marshal, 7tli May 1910. 

Col.-in-Chkf, 1st Duke of^Lork’s Own Lanceis (Skinner’s TIorse), 6th King Edward’s Owi, Cavalry, 
11th King Edward’s Own Lancers (Probyn’s Horse), 18th King George’s Own Lancers, 26tli 
King George’s Own Light Caxalry, 38th and 39th King George’s Own Central India Horse, 1st 
King George’s Own Sappers and Miners, 14th King George’s Own Ferozepore Sikhs, 61st 
King George’s Own Pioneers, 102nd King Edward’s Own Grenadiers, 130th King George’s 
Own Baluchis (Jacob’s Hides), 1st King George's Own Gurkha Rifles (The Malaun Regi¬ 
ment), 2nd King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifles (The Sinnoor Rifles). 

Personal Aide-de-C\mp. 

Field Mafshal His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and 
Strathcarn, kg., k.t., k.p., o.c.u., g.o.s.i., g.c.m.g., g.c.t.k., u.o.v.o., Col.-in-Chief , 13th 
Duke, of Connaught's Lancers (Watson’s Horse), 31st Duke of Connaught’s Own Lancers, 
'fell Duke of Connaught’s Own Rajputs, 129th Duke of Connaught’s Own Ealuchis, Supply 
and Transport Corps. 


Aides-de-camp Genfral. 

V. C. Creagli, General Sir O’Moore, g.c.il, g.c.s.i, 

Scallon, Lt.-Gcn. Sir It. I., K.o.B., k.c.i.k., d.s.o. 

Aides-de-camp. 

Stanton, Brig.-Gen. 11. E. c.n.. d.s.o., Brit Ser., p.s.c. 

1!cncker, lit.-Col. M r . C. G., D.s.o., N. Staff Lt. 

Stewart, Col. J. M., c.u. 

Goodwin, Col. F., c.l.E., vj>., Bombay, Baroda and (Vntial India lty. Yol. Rifles. 

Ewart. Col. K. H., c.l.E., D.s.o., S. and T. Corps. 

Merct^T Brig.-Genl. Ji. F., o.b., Brit. Scr. 

V. C. CobbejbCol. A. S., d.s.o., 32iul Pioneers, p.s.c. 

Knight, bt.-C^J., W. C., D.s.o^ p.s.c. 

Honorary Aides-dk-Camp. 

Jfony., Maj.-GcnI., His Highness Maharaja Sir Madho Kao Seindia, Bahadur, of Gwalior, G.C.S.I. 
G.C.V.O., ]st#D. Y. O. Lancers. 

Hony. Maj.-Genl. His Highness laharaja Sir Pratah Singh, Bahadur, of Idar. G.C.S.I., K.C.B., 
34th Horse. 

Muhammad Aslam Khan, Hony. Col. Sir Sardar Baliadur, k.c.i.k., K.e.v.o., late 5th Bengal 
Cavalry. 9 

Hony. Col. IHs Ilighift%s Nnwnb Sir Muhammad Hamid Ali Khan, Bahadur, of Kampur, o.c.I.E., 
G.o.v.O., 9th Jlodson’s Horse. 

Hony. Col. His Higlmos Maharaja Sir Oanga Singh, Bahadur, of Bikaner, g.s.c.i., g.c.i.e., 2nd 
bancors 

Ifaflz Muhammad Abdallah Khan, llony. Col. Nawab Sir, k.cj.e., Hony. Native Comdt., 15th 
Lancers. 


Equerries to ihk King. 

jYigr&ni, Jtaj. C., c.s.i., m.v.o., 18th King George’s Own Lancers, p.s.c. (Asst, Pte. Secy.) 
Beatson, Maj.-Genl. Sir S. B+ K.e.n., k.c.s.i., K.e.v.o. (Extra). 

Campbell, JJ.-Coi. C.F., C.l.E. (Extra). 

Grimston,JBrig.-Genl.tSir R. K.,•K.e.v.o., C.l.E. (Extra). 

V. C. M. Probyn, Gcnl. Rt. Hon. Sir D. M., c#c.B., o.c.v.o., a.c.s.i., i.s.o., 11th K. E. 0. Lancers 
(Probyn’s Horse), (Extm). 

Watbon, Lt.-Col. TL. 1)., c.m;., M.v.o., 9th G. R. (dUxtra). 

HONORARY PHYSICIANS TO THE KING. 

Pinl#rton, Surgn.-Maj.-Genl. J., m.d., ret. 

McVittie, # Surgn.-Oenl. C. E., l’.u.c.s.i., rot. 

Franklin, flurgn.-Genh Sir K.c.i.e., ret. 

McLeod, Mbny.-Col. K., m.d., ret. # 

Cunninghfcm, Hony^JoL D. D., c.l.E., M.D. ret. 

Henderson, Bt^Col.Mt. S. F., m.b., lt.A.M.C. 

Macpherson, Col. W. #., c.m5>., M.B., Brit. Ser. 

Corker, Surgn.- # Gcnl. T. 3L, m.d., Brit. Ser. 
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Honorary Surgeons to the King. 

Cleghorn, Surgn.-Genl. J., c.s.i., m.d., ret. 

Turnbull, Surgn.-Maj.-Genl. P. S., m.d., ret. 

Hooper, Hony. Col. Sir W. R., K.c.s.l., ret. 

Spencer, Surgn.-Gonl. Sir L. 1)., K.C.S., m.d., ret. 

Sloggett, Surgn.-Gcnl, A. r J'., C.B., C.M.G., Brit Ser. 

Lukis, Surgn.-Gcnl. Sir C. P., k.o.s.i., m.d., I.M.S. 

Crofts, Surgn.-Gcnl. A. M., c.i.e., I.M.S. 

honorary Chaplatn to the King. 

Wicklns, Veil. Archdeacon AV. J., m.a. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Baron Hardingc of Penshurst, P.C., o.c.B., g.m.s.i. 

G.M.I.E., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., I.S.O. 

Private Secretary , DuBoulay, Sir J. H., k.c.i.e., Ind. Civil Service. 

Asst. Private Secretary , Scott, J., Esq., C.I.E. 

Military Secretaries— 

V. C. Maxwell, Maj. (tempy. Lt.-Col.) F. A., c.s.i., D.s.o., 18th Lancers, p.s.c. 

Lee, Col. F., Brit. Ser. (Offg.) 

Personal Assistant , Parsons, R., Esq. 

Comptroller of the Household , Mackenzie, Capt. J., C.I.E., 35th Sikhs. 

Aides-de-camp — 

Tod, Capt. A. A., Rif. Brig. 

Muir, Capt. W. W., 15th Sikhs. 

Astor, Lt. J. J’., 1st Life Guards. 

Benson, Lt. It. L., 9th Lancers. 

Atkinson, Capt. F. St. J., 9th Horse (Extra). 

Abdul Karim Khan, Risaldnr-Maj., Sardar Bahadur, G. G.*s Body-Guard. 

Mit Singh, I.O.M., Subdr. Maj., Sardar Baliadar, 53rd Sikhs. 

Surgeon, Roberts, Lt.-Col, Sir J. R.,Kt., c.i.e., m.b., f.r.c.s., I.M.S. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp — 

Lumsden, Capt. SV., It. N., C.V.o. 

Burt, The Jlon’ble Hony. Col. Sir II. P., k.c.i.e., v.d., N.-AV. Ity. Vol. Rifles. 

Stanyon, Hony. Col. II. J., c.i.e., v.d., Nagpur Voi. Rifles. c 

Procter, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir II. E. K., Kt., Bo. Light Horso. 

Broun, The JJon'blc Hony. Col. J. A., c.s.i., U. P. Horse. 

Cuffe, Hony. Lt.-Col. 0. F. L. AV., v.d., Upper Burma Vol. Rifles. 

Mackenzie, Hony. Col. C. A., Southern Provinces Mounted Rif. 

Agabcg, Hony. Col. F. J., Cliota Nagpur Light Horse. 

Grice, Hony. Col. AV. T., v.d., 1st Bn., Calcutta V. Rif j; 

Knowles, liony. Col. J. G., c.i.e., v.d., Surma V. L. Horse. 

Muhammad Ali Beg, Hony. Lt.-Col. Sir, Nawab Bahadur, k.c.i.e., M.v.o., Commanding 
H. H. the Nizam’s Forces. * 

JSorawar Singli, Lt., Commandant, Biiavnagar Imperial Service Laihers. 

Maliaraj Slier Singli, Commandant, 2nd Sardar ltisala, Jodhpur Imperial Service Troops. 
AVali Muhammad, Ltisaldar-M&j. (Hony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, late Govr.-Gcnl.'s Body- 
Guard. 

Abdul Aziz, Rfsaldar Maj. (Hony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, late 5th Cav. 

Madlio Sing Rana, Subadar Major (Ilony. Capt.), Sardar Bahadur, latfi 4 G. It, 

Honorary Surgeons .— 

Harris, Col. G. F. A., c.s.i., M.D., F.R.c.r., I. M. S. 

Selby, Maj. W., d.s.o., f.r.c.s., I.M.S. 

Thompson, Lt.-Col. II. N., m.d., d.s.o., R.A.M.C, 

Smith, Lt.-Col. H., m.d., I.M.S. 

Seton, Bt.-Col. B. G., l.iM.S. 

Holt, Lt.-Col. M. P. C., D.s.o., R.A.M.C. 

Smyth. Col. J., m.d., I.M.S. 

Firth, Col. R, If., f.r.c.s., Brit. Ser. 

Tate, Col. A. E., Brit. Ser. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. E. G., R.A.M.C. 

Blackham, Maj. R. J., c.i.e., R.A.M.C. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons — 

Baldco Singh, Rai Bahadur (U. P.) 

Gopal Chandra Mukharji, B.A., m.b. (Bengal). 

Fernandez, Mr. Andrew Paskal, l.m.s., (Madras). 

Surcndra Nath Barat, Rai Bahadur, (C. P.) 

Kamini Kumar Chatarji (Burma). 

Lala Lachman Das, Rai Sahib (Punjab). . 

Daudar-Rahman, m.b., Khan Bahadur (Bihar and Orissa). 

Behramji Hormusji Nanavati, rdt.C.S. (Bombay). 
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ARMY AND MARINE DEPARTMENT, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Member of Council in Charge. 

His Excellency General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V. C., G.c.B., G.C.S.I., I.A., A.D.C., 
Commandcr-in-Chicf in India. 

Extraordinary Member of the Council of the Gove rnor-Gencral-in-Council. 

Secretary, Birdwood, the Ilon'ble Maj.-Gen. W. It., c.b., c.s.i., c.i.e., h.s.o. 

Deputy Secretary, Hollowly, Col. B., p.s.c. 

Assistant Secretary, Spence, Maj. A. H. O., 39th C. I. IT. 

Assistant Secretary , Graham, Maj. R. B., 33rd Punjabis. 

Assistant Secretary, Cliitty, Maj. A. W., 326th Infy., p.s.c. 

Registrar — 

Burman, Rai Bahadur L. N. 

Whelan, A. A., Esq. 

Debenham, W. C., Esq. 

Superintendents — 

Bose, Rai Sahib, L. N. 

Running, A. B., Esq. 

'JUiarie-Hughcs, R., Esq. 

Hypher, P~ P„ Esq. ( Offg .) 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service — 

Lukis, Surgn.-Gen . Sir C. P„ K.C.S.I., M.i>., F.R.c.S., I.M.S., It. R, S, 

Crofts, the Ilon'ble Surgn.-Oenl. A. M., c.i.u., I.M.S., A.T.S. (Offg.) 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service, Setou, Bt.-Col. B. G., I.M.S., V.II.S, 
Assistant Director-General, (Stores), Gould, JA.-Col. J., M.n., i.M.S. 

Director , R . 1 . M.,Lumsden, Capt. W., C.V.O., R.N. (retd.) a.D.c. 

Deputy Director, R, I. M .— 

Hewett, Capt. G.S., R.l.M. 

Gibsone, Capt, D. II. R.l.M. (Offg). 

Mobilisation Committee. 

President,HU Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

Members— 

The Chief of the General Staff. 

The Sccretaiy^to the Government of India in the Army Department. 

The Adjutant-General. 

The Quarfcennaster-Gcneral. 

Secretary. The G. S. O., 1st gradr, in M. 0. 2, G. 8. Branch. 

Defence Committee. 

President, His ExccllSftcy the Commandcr-iu-Chief. 

Members — 

The Chie^of the General Staff. 

The Adjutant-Genmal. 

The Quartermaster-General. 

The Director-General of Ordnance. 

Inspector of Royal Garrison Artillery. 

The Birector-General of Military Works. 

The Director of Military Operations. 

Additional Member (for Coast Defence), The Director, Royal Indian Marine. 

Secretary , Tte G. S. C^, 1st grade, in M. 0. 1, G. S. Branch. 

Advisory Council. 

President . His Excellency t^e Commander-in-Chiei 
Members — 

The Chief of the General Staff. 

The Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department. 

The Secretary to the Government of India, Finance Department (Military Finance 
The ^jutant-General. 

.The Cftartermaster-General. 

The Dircctor-Gfieral of Military Works. 

Th^Director-General of Ordnance. 

The Director, Meaical Services. 

Secretary, The Director of Military Operations 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Ilis Excellency General Sir O’Moorc Creagh, V.C., g.c.b., g.c.s.i., I.A., A.D.C. 
Head-Quarters Staff of the Army in India. 

Military Secretary , Peyton, Brig.-Genl. W. E„ c.v.o., c.tl, D.s.o.. Brit. Sor. p.s.c. 

Assistant Military Secretary and Interpreter, Black, Bt. Lt.-Col. W. C., 12th Pioneers, p.s.c. 
Aides-de-Cam p— 

Bruce, Capt. G. E., 5-JrrI Sikhs. 

Henderson, Lt. N. G. 1L, 15. llighrs. 

Stephens, Lt. It., Oxf. and Bucks, L. I. 

Gladstone, 2nd-1 A. T. II 1st Dgn. Gds. (Extra). 

Croagh, Lt. D. V., 7th Hussars (Ertra). 

Mir Jafar Ivhan, Bahadur, i.o.m., Risaldar, 9th Horse. 

Surgeon, Tate, Maj. G., M.B., I.M.S. (Offy.) 

Honorary Aides-de-camp — 

Vale, Comdr. S. I)., Lt.I.M. 

Henley, Coindr. C. B., R.l.M. 

Pigott, Lt.-Col. It. 10. 1\, r.i.i?., v.d., B. B. & C. I. Ry. Vol. Rif, 

McNeill, Lieut-Col. J. S., v.d., 2rd G. I. P. By. V. R. Corps. 

Rennie, Hony. Col. S. J., 2nd (Northern) Jiegt., U. P. Horse. 

Judbir Thapa, ilonv. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 2nd K. E. O. Gurkha Rides. 

Slier Singh, Honv. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 13th 1). C. O. Lancers (Watson's Horse). 
Lchna Singh, I.O.M., Hony. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 53rd Sikhs. 

Bidhi Chnnd, Hon\. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 38th Dogras. 

Tura Baz Khan, Hony. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 20th Infantry. 

Santbir Gurung, i.o.m., Hony. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 2nd Iv. E. O., Gurkha Rifles. 
Prom Singh, i.o.m., Honv. Capt. Sardar Bahadur, late 32nd Pioneers. 

Devasahayam, Honv. Capt., Sardar Bahadur, late 2nd Sappers and Miners. 

Yar Muhammad, Subadar Major, Sardar Bahadur, 127th Infantry. 

General Staff Branch. 

Chief of the General Staff. Lake, Lt.-Genl. Sir P. H. N., K.C.M.O., C.B., Brit. Sor., n.s Ci 
Personal Assistant , Campbell, L. S., Esq. 4 

Director of Military Operation*, Hamilton Gordon, Maj.-Gen. A», C.B., Brit. Ser.t p.s.c. 

General Staff Officers, 1st Grade (3) — 

V. C. Cobbe, Col. A. S., d.s.o., 32ml Pioneers, p.s.c., A.D.C, 

Bingley, Col. A. IT., c.i.k. 

Hoghton, Col. F. A. 

General Staff Officers, 'lad (hade (10) — 

Boileau, Maj. E. R. P„ 2.«d G. It. 

Battino, Maj. I!. St. (’., 21st. Ca\alry, p.s.c. 

Wagstatf, Capt. C. M.. R.E.. p.s.c. 

Baiubridge, Maj. W. F., D.s.o.. 51st Sikhs, p.s.c. 

Norman, Capt. C. L., M.\.o., Guides, p.s.c. 

Stoekley, Maj. H. K., c.l.E., It.E. 

Pryeo, Maj. H. K. Cap. !(., S. ainl T. Corps, p.s.c. 

Stokes, Capt. C. B., 3rd Horse p.s.c. 

Holman. Maj. IT. C., d.s.o., 10th Cavalry, p.s.c, 

Kaye, Maj. C., r.i.r... 2lst Punjabis. 

General Staff Officers. :\nl Grade (8)— 

Finlay, Capt. R. F., 58th liitles. 

Htcmoy, Capt. L*. S., 20th Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Ki'i'ii, Cap* - . P. 11.. 50th Ritlos. 

Rowlandson, Capt. M. G. I).. 38th Dogras, jjs.c. 

Macmullen, Capt. C. N., 15th Sikhs, p.s.e. 

Moms, Capt. A. W. H. M., 52nd Sikhs, p.s.c. 

Jeffery, Capt. W. H., 73rd Infantry. 

Director of Sta ff Duties and Military Training , Shore, Brig.-Gcul. O, B/S, F., D ST.D, 

General Staff Officers, 1st Grade (3)—• 

Powell, Lt.-Col. S.H., R.E. 

Knight, Bt.-Col. W. C., D.s.o., p.s.e. 

Crowe, Col. J. 11. V.. Brit. Sor., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officers, 2nd Grade (3)— 

Knox, Maj. H. H. S., Northn. It., p.fl.ti. 

Charles, Bt.-Maj. J. R. E., d.s.o., R. E., p.s.c. 

Free. Maj. T. R. C., 11th Lancers, p.s.c. 
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Attached. 

Inspector of Cavalry, Rjinington, Maj.-Gcnl. M. F., C.v.o., C.B., Brit. Scr. 

Staff Officer, Muirhead, Capt. J. A., 1st Lancers, p.s.c. 

Inspector, Royal itorse and Royal Field A i tillery, Mercer, Brig.-Gcnl. If. F., C.B., Biit. Scr. 
Staff Officer , Lewin, Capt. E. O., R.F.A. 

Inspector, Royal Ganison Artillery, Cookburn, Brig.-Gcnl. W. F., Brit. Scr. 

Inspector of Volunteers, iJ^an, Brig.-Gcnl. K. E., c.b., Brit. Scr. 

Staff Officer , Campbell, Capt. G. D., 40th Pat-lions 
Officer for Translation Duties, More, Capt. J. C., 51st Sikhs. 

Intelligence Officer, Persian Gulf, Murphy, Maj. C. C. It., 30th Funjabi 

Attached (unpaid )— 

Malik Mumtaz Muhammad Khan, Lt. 

Muhammad Afzal Khan (1), Jemadar, 15th Lancers. 

■Wilkinson, Capt. T. 0., 01st Punjabis (IntclI. Bunim). 

C^husac, Capt. C. F., 30th Horse. 

Boss, Capt. E. J., 8th G. It. 

Smith, Capt. A. A., 58th Jtilles. 

Crombie, Capt. D. C., 23rd Cavalry, p.s.c. 

Cunningham, Capt. 0. C., 12th Pioneers, 
ltoe, Capt, C. I)., 4th G. It. 

Channer, Capt. B. G., 54th Sikhs. 

Jennings, Capt. It. I)., 13th Lancers. 

Campbell, (’apt-, lt. N. B., 23rd Pioneers. 

ADJUTANT-GRNERAL’S BRANCH. 

AdjutHfil-General, V. C. Aylmer, Maj.-Genl. F. J., c.r.., Brit. Ser. 

General Section. 

Deput^ Adjutant-General, Walter, Brig.-Gcnl. J. Mac N., D.s.o., Brit. Ser.. p.s.c. 

Assistant AdjutanfiOenerals — 

Delamain, Oil. W. S., d.s.o. 

O’Leary, Col. W. E., Brit SoR, p.s.c. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals —- 

Jones, Bt. Lt*Col. L. C., M.V.O., 5th Cavalry, p.s.c., ( Offg . A.A.G.). 

Wanliss, Maj. C.,°5. Lan. ft. 

D. A. A. Gs., R. A’,— 

• Leslie, mJj. W. lb, Jt.E. 

Boilcau, Maj. G. It.E. (Offg.) 

Brigade-Major, R.A., Ogsr, Capt. W. 31., It.A., p.s.c. 

Attached (tgtpaid)— 

Nicolav, 3Iaj. B.U., 4th G. R. 

Gray, It. J. F., It.E. # 

Vanrencn, 3Iaj. GRR., 16th gtajputs, 

Sandilands, Capt. J. W., D.s.o., Cam'n IUghrs., p.s.c. 

Corbett, Maj.%. A., 1301 Rajputs. 

Recruiting Section. 

Staff Officer, Harrison, Ilia j.‘ A. H. P., 33rd Punjabis. 

Judge Advocate-General’s Section. 

Judge Advftnte-Gerieral, Caruana, Lf^-Col. A. J. 

Assistant Judge Ad v^ate-Genera Is — 

Nicholas, Maj. S. IP. E., 9#th Infantry (Offg. D. J. A. G„ Southern Amy). 

Palmer, Ma#. G. S., 98th Infantry, (Offg.) 

Personal Assistant, Ryan, D. R. Jb, Es^. 
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Quartermaster-General's Branch. 

Quartermaster-General, Bunbury, Maj.-Gen. W. E., C.B., p.s.c. 

Personal Assistant , Whelan, A. A., Esq. ( Ojfg . Registrar , Army Dept.) t 

Movements, Quartering and Cantonment Section. 
Deputy Quartermaster-Generals —• 

Stanton, Brig.-Gen. H. 33., c.B., D.S.O., Brit, Scr. p.s.c., A.-D.-C'.t 
Roe, Lt.-Col. C. IT., 3t.E. (Offy.) 

Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, Bice, Maj. S. M., 64th Pioneers, p.s.c. 

Staff Captain , Orr, Capt. G. 31., 11th lv. E. O. Lancers, p.s.c. 

Attached ( unpaid )—- 

Langrishc, Capt. It. B., 62nd Punjabis 
Maxwell, Maj. D. W., 4th G. It., p.s.c. 

Macrae, Capt. J. C., 19th Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Underhill, Capt. G. E. C., 62nd Punjabis, p.«.c. 

Supply and Transport Section. 

Director of Supplies and Transport , Williams, Brig. Gen. A. B. C., c.B., S. & T. Corps. 
Deputy Director of Supplies, Thomas, Col. F. IT. S., S. A r T. Corps. 

Deputy Director of Transport , Barry Lt.-Col. J, F., S. A T. Corps. 

Deputy Assistant Direct))' of S-applies, ^lu^cvoft, 3!aj. W. S L . S , s. ^ T. Corps. 
Deputy Assistant Director of Transpott , Waller, Capt. E. ( l ) S. X. Corps. 

Remount Section. 

Director-General , Remount Department , Broome, Maj.-Gen. U. C., C.I.E. 

Per+kul Assistant to Director-General, Shore, Maj. W. F., A.V.C. 

Farms Section. 

Directors of Farms, Tlallowcs, Lt.-Col. F. W., S. A T. Corps. 

Veterinary Section. 

P. V. O. in India, ITazelton, Col. E. If. f.r.c.v.S., A.V.S. ‘ 

Assistant P. V. O. in India, Glas-e, Capt, M. St. G. t A. V. C. 

31 eoical Branch. 

Director, Medical Services, Sloggett, Surgn.-Gcnl. A. T., C.B., c.i I.G., Brit. Ser. A.T.S. 
Deputy Director , Jlondloy, Col. N. M.P., I.3I.S. 

Assistant Director, (British Service), Blenkmsop, Lt.-Col. A. 1*., R. V.3I.C, 

Assistant Director, (Indian Service), Granger, Maj. T. A., M.B., I.M.S. 

Assistant Secretary, McDonald, Asst. Surgn. J. J., I.S.3T.D. 

OrDNANCE Branch. 

Director-General of Ordnance, Stuart, 3Taj.-Gen. It. C. O., Brit. Scr. 

Deputy Director of Equipment , Rich, Col. H. IT.. Brit. Ser. ( 

Deputy Director-General of Ordnance, Jennings, Lt.Col. H. A. Iv., R.A. 

Assistant Director-General of Ordnance, Palmer, Maj. C. C., R.A., p.s.c. 

Stores Section. 

Director of Ordanance Sto/es . Watkins, Col. L. G., Brit. Ser. 

Deputy Director of Ordnance Sores, Woods, 3faj. G. G., R.A. < t 

Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Stores, Gardner, Capt. H. W., R.A. 

Military Works Branch. % 

Director-General of Military Works, Williams, Maj.-Gen. 6., Brit. Ser. 

Deputy Director-General of Military Works, Fraser, Lt.Col. H. A. D.*, R.fc. 

Assistant Director-General of Military Works — 

Kingston, 3taj. G. B., R.E. 

Ogilvie, Maj. D., It.E. 

Inspector of Machinery, Nugent, Maj. C. H. H., K.E. 

Deputy Assistant J Directors-General of JMHilary Works — 

Stacc, Capt. II. E. t R.E. 

Evans, Capt. W. H., R.E, 

Heppcr, Capt. A. W., R.E. ( Offg .) 
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army, Divisional and Brigade commands. 


Nalhes, Rank and Corps. 

Date of 
present 
appoint¬ 
ment. 

Date, 

com¬ 

pletion 

tenure. 

Remarks. 

General Officers Commanding Armies—(2). 

VPillcocks, Lt.-Gen. Sir J., k.c.s.i., k.c.m.g., c.b., 

6-10-10 

5-10-14 

Northern. 

d.s.o., Brit. Ser. 




Nixon, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. E., k.o.b. . 

11-10-12 

, 10-10-16 

Southern. 

General Officers Commanding Divisions—( 10) 
VVoon, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. B., k.c.b. 

25-11-10 

24-11-14 

9th Secunderabad. 

Scallon, Lt.-Gen.Sir R. I.,k.C.B.,K.C.i.e.,d.s.o.,A.D.C. . 

11-2-11 

10-2-16 

8th Lucknow. 

Blomfleld, Maj.Gen. C. J., C.B., i>.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

3-3-11 

2-3-15 

1st Peshawar. 

Pilcher, M»j.-Gen. T. D., C.B., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

22-1-12 

21-1-16 

Burma. 

Barrett, Lt.-Gen. Sir A. A., K.c.b., K.c.v.o. 

21-2-12 

.20-2-16 

6th Poona. 

Kitson, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. C., K.c.v.o., c.13., C.M.u., 

4-5-12 

3-5-16 

2nd Rav.al Findi. 

BriUSer., p.s.c. 




Waikis; Maj.-Genl. II. B. B., c.n., p.s.c. 

0-5-12 

5-5-16 

3rd Lahore. 

Payne, Maj. Gen. R. L., c.d., d.s.o., Brit. Ser... 

30-10-)2 

24-5-16 

5th Mhow. 

Grover, Lt.-Gen. Sir M.TJ.S., K.c.i.E., c.n. 

1 7-11-12 

JO-11-16 

4tli Quetta. 

Anderson, Maj.-Gen. C. A., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

21-8-13 

20-8-17 

7th Meerut. 

General Officers Commanding Brigade—(28). 




Bannatine-Allason, Maj.-Gen. K., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

13-4-10 

12-4-14 

Nowshcra. 

Bell, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. A., K.C.V.O. 

14-11-10 

13-11-14 

Aden. 

Fanshawe, Brig.-Gen. H. D., C.n., Brit. Ser. 

16-12-10 

15-12-14 

Jubbulpore. 

Davison, Maj.-Gen. K. S., c.n. .. 

5-1-11 

4-1-15 

Nasirabad. 

Campbell, Maj.-Gen. F., c.n., D.s.o. 

18-3-11 

17-3-15 

Kohat. 

Yonnghusband, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. J., K.C.I.E., C.B., 

1-6-11 

31—5—15 

Dorajat. 

Leade^^rig.-Gen. H. P., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

1-6-11 

31-5-15 

Sialkot. 

Maebean, MaJtGcn. F., c.v.o., c.n., Brit. Scr. .. 

6-9-11 

5-9-15 

Bareilly. 

Cookson, Maj.-<ien. G. A., c.n. 

16-10-11 

15-10-15 

Lucknow Cavalry. 

\ViIson#Maj.-Gcn. A., C.B., Brit.^er. 

22-10-11 

21-10-15 

Lucknow Infy. 

Keary, Maj.-Gen. H. D’U., c.n., D.s.o. 

Brynker, Maj.-GerirJ. M. S,, Brit. Ser. 

V. C. Melliss, Maj^Gcn. C. J., c.n. 

O’Donnell, Maj.-(Jbn. H., c.n., d.s.o. 

14-11-11 

13-11-15 

Garliwal. 

31-12-11 

30-12-15 

Sirhind. 

11-1-12 

10-1-16 

Quetta 2nd Infy. 

1-4-12 

31-3-16 

Bannu. 

Camegy, Maj.-Gen. P. M., c.b. . 

12-4-12 

11-4-16 

Jullimder. 

Gorringe, Maj.-Gen. G. F., c.b., c.m.O., d.s.o., Brit. 

1-5-12 

30-4-16 

Bombay. 

Ser., q.s. • 




Young, Maj.-Gen. C. K.G. 

Pirie, Brig.-Gen. CK P?AV. 

20-6-12 

19-6-16 

Peshawar Infy. 

1-7-12 

30-6-16 

Ambala Cavy. 

Turner, Brig.-Gen. J. G., c.b. 

17-11-12 

24-8-16 

JlLsalpur Cavy. 

Fry, Brig.-Geiw C. I. 

7-1-13 

2-9-15 

Bclgaum. 

Shaw, Brig.-Gen. D. G. L. . 

23-2-13 

22-2-17 

Karaclii. 

Raitt,Maj.-Gen. H. A., •B., Brit. Ser. 

3-5-13 

2-5-17 

Mandalay. 

Mav, Maj.-Gen. E. », c.b., o.m.o., Brit. Ser. 

25-5-13 

24-5-17 

Presidency. 

Townshend, Maj.-Gen. C.V.F.,c.b.,d.s.o., Brit. Her. .. 

30-6-13 

29-6-17 

Jhansi. 

Hamilton, grig.-Gen. W. G., d.s.o., Brit. Scr., p.s.c. .. 

«* 

5-9-13 

2-1-17 

Southern. 



Secunderabad 1st Infy. 

* • 



Fyzabad. 



.... 

Quetta 1st Infy. 

Colonels on the Staff Commanding Bridges—(13). 




Rodwell, Brig.-Gei^E. H., C.B., p.s.c. 

23-11-10 

22-11-14 .Secunderabad, 2nd 

Infy. 

Egerton, Brig.-Gen. R. G., c.b. .. m 

Aitken, Brig.-Gen: A. K. 

Cox, Brig.-Gen. H. V., C.B., c.s.l. . 

Dobblc, Byg.-Gen. W. H., c.b. 

Macintyre, J rig.-Gen. D. C. J\, c.b . 

14-11-11 

13-11-15: 

Ferozeporc. 

15-11-11 

14-11-15 Poona. 

11-1-12 

10-1-16'Rawal PIndi Infy. 

12-4-12 

11-4-16: Ahmednagar. 

15-4-12 

14-4-16 Jhelum. .. 

Loch, Brig. jten. H. F., p.s.c. 

20-6-12 

19-6-10 Abbottabad. 

WapsliareJBrig.-Gen. R.•. 

1-7-12 

30-6-16 Bangalore. 

Johnson, JJrig.-Gen. <• E. .. .: 

17-11-12 

J 0-11-16 Dehra Dun. 

Cowper, Brig.-Gtn. 31., fc.i.E. . . 

Wadeson, Brig.-Gen, F. w. G. ., 

7-1-13; 

24-12-16 

Allahabad. 

7-1-13 

6-1-17 

Secunderabad Cavy. 
Rangoon. 

Johnstone, BrigAGen. A. 4 . J. 

12-4-13 

11-4-17 

Edwards, Brig.-Gen. FitzJ. M., ^s.o., jj.s.c . 

29-9-13 

28-9-17 

Meerut Cavy. 
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The Staff. 


1 

Names, Rank and Corps. j 

Date, 

com¬ 

mence¬ 

ment 

tenure. 

Date, 
com¬ 
pletion 
tenure. 
_ ! 

Remarks. 

Chief of the General staff. 




Lake, Lt.-Gcn. Sir P. H. N. f K.c.M.o., c.il, Brit. Ser.. 

21-2-12 

20-2-16 


p.s.c. 

Brigadier-Generals, General Staff —(5). 


24-3-14 

: 

Dir. of Military Oper¬ 
ations. 

Hamilton, Gordon, Maj.-Gen. A., c.B., Brit. Ser.. p.s.c.. 

25-3-10 

Braithwaito, Brig.-Gen. W. P.,c.B., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. .. 

25-1-11 

20-1-15 

Comdt., Staff College. 

Hudson, Brig.-Gen. H., C'.t.k. 

1-10-12 

30-9-16 

Northern At my. 

Money, Brig.-Gen. A. \\\, C.B., Brit.-Ser., p.s.c. 

27-11-12 

26-11-16 

Southern Army. 

Shore, Brig.-Gen. 0. B. S. F., D.s.o., p.s.c. 

3-4-13 

2-4-17 

Dir. Staff Duties and 
Military Trailing. 

Attached to tiie General Staff. 



Rimington, Maj.-Gen. M. F..C.V.O., C.B., Brit. Ser. 

18-3-11 

17-3-15 Inspr. of Caw. 

Mercer, Brig.-Gen. H. F., c.B., Brit. Ser., A.D.C. 

20-11-11 

2-7-15 Inspector of Royal 

1 Horse and Roya 
Field Artillerys. 

Lean, Brig.-Gen. K. E., c.n., Brit. Ser. 

Cockbum, Brig.-Gen. W. F., Brit. Ser. 

28-4-12 

27-4-10 

Inspr. of VoK 

1-6-12 

31-5-16 

Inspector of Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 

More, Capt. J. C., 51st Sikhs .' 

8-9-10 

7-9-14 

Translation Officer. 

A DJ UT A NT-G ENER a L. 




V.C. Aylmer, Maj.-Gen. F. J., c.B., Brit. Ser. 

25-3-12 

24-3-16 


Deputy Adjutant General—( l). 




Walter, Brig.-Gen. J. Mac.W, D.s.o., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. .. 

5-9-13 

4-9-17 

1 


Assistant Adjutant-Generals—(2). 


1 


Delamain, Col. W. S., d.s.o. 

117-11-12 16-11-16 

Army Hdqrs. 

1 

O’Leary, Col. W. E.,, Brit. Ser., p.s.c. .. 

.... 

1 . 


Northekn Army. 

Headquarters , Mu nee. , 

General Officer Commanding , Willcocks, Lieut.-Gen. Sir .T., K.c.s.r., K.C.M.Gq- c.B D s O., Brit. Ser . 
A. M. S. and A. 1). C ., Tomkins, Maj. 11. LD.s.o., 28th Punjabis. 

A. D. C., Willcocks, 2nd Lt. J. L., K. Highrs. 

A. D. C., Khwaja Muhammad Khan, Isaldar Bahadur, Guides. 

General Staff. 

Brig.-Genl ., Hudson, Brig.-Genl. H., C.I.E., 

Malleson, Col. W., C.I.K., (Offg.). 

Gttnl. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Vincent, Maj. B., 6th (Innis.) Dgns., p.s.c. 

D.F.A.O., Beat son-Bell, Maj. J. 

Insprs. of Army Schools — 

Somers, Inspr. of Army Schools, W. V. (Hony. Lt.), 2nd Circle, Kasaid?. 

Spiegelhalter, Inspr. of Army Seliools, L. (Hoity. Lt.), 3rd Circle, Naini Ta 
Stevens, Inspr .of Army Schools, H. G.K. (Hony. Lt.), 1st Circle, Murrce. t 
Connell, Inspr. of Army Schools, E. S. (dlony. Lt.). 5th Circle,'Darjeeling 
Inspr. of Physical Training , Urquhart, Capt. E. F. M., If Highrs. 

1st (Peshawar) Division —(Headquarters, Pcshawa#). 

Commander, Blomflcld, Maj.-Genl. C.J., c.n , D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

A.-D.-C., Wilson, Lt. H. M., 24th Pimjabis. 

Comdg. K. A., Stokes, Brig.-Genl. A., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

General Staff. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 1st gr. 

Malleson, Col. W., C.l.E. 

Bice, Lt.-Col. G. B. II., 31st Punjabis, p.s.c. (Offg.). 

Gsn. Staff Offr., 2nd gr. 

Wilkinson, Maj. H. B. Des V., Durh. L. I., p.s.c. 1 
Rudkin, Maj. W. C. E., D.s.o., R.F.A., (Offg.). 
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Administrative, Technical, and Departmental Staff. 

D.A.A.-Q., Bradshaw, Maj. C.R., 9th G.R., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M.-G ., Tidfcwpll, Col. E. C., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

Comdg. R. E., Dundee, Col. W. J. D., c.i.e., Brit. Ser. 

Asst. Dir. of Ord. Stores, Smallwood, Maj. F.G., c.v.o., R.A. 

Asst Dir. oj Supplies, Rynd, Lt.-Col. F. C. S.. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. ofTpt., Corbyii, Capt. M. 31co. L., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grit88 Farm * 

Asst. Dir. Medl'. Services, Firth. Col. It. II., Brit. Ser., V.H.S. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. J\fedl. Services (Sany.)., Houstaii. Capt. J. W., M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Dep\i. Asst. Dir. J\ r edl. Senices ( Mobn ), Melville, Maj. C. W. F., m.d., f.r.c.s.e., I.M.S. 

Chitral and Drosh. 


Comdg. .. .. ..* .Sec., 25th Mtn. Batty. 

S. O. (3/tf cl.) .. . .* .1 See., No. 11 Co., 2nd S. <fc 31. 

Offr. in charge Supplies and Hcwett, Cpt. M.S., S.drT. Corps ..2nd Bn., 1st G. It. 

Tpt. 

Garry. Engr .Hamilton, Lt. R., R.E. 

ftlALAKAND (Timluding Chakdara and Dargai). 

Comdg. {1st cl.) .. . .Seddon, Lt.-Col. T. V., 19th Pun. Det,, Fron. Garin. Arty. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) .Greenaway, Capt. II., 69th Pun. 09th Punjabis. 

jabis. 

Garrn. Engr .Deed, Lt. L. C. B., R.E . 


CHAKDARA. 

Dot. Fron. Garni. Arty. 
Wing, 19th Punjabis. 

Dakuai. 

( s. 0. 3rd cl.\ .« .,Con<lr, Lt. P., 19th Punjabis ..Hdqrs., 19th Punjabis. 

1st ^Peshawar (Infantry) Brigade— (Head quai tors, Peshawar). 
Ude.-Comdr.y Young, Maj.-Gen. C. F. G. 

Bde.-Majors — 

Keen, Maj. F. S., 45th Sikhf, p.s.e. 
ftlackenzie, Capt. H. J., 51st Sikhs (Offg.). 

A.C.R. E., Canfjibell, Lt.-Col. G. P., R.E. 

Offr. in charge SuppEfs , Mark wick, Lt. II. W., S. and T. Corps. 


S. 0. (1st cl.) .. 

Qarrn. Engr. .. 
Cant. h f agte. .. 


Comdg. 
Ctmvdy. 

S. 0. .. 
Comdg. 


Peshawar. 

. .Compton, Capt. C. W. 31cG. 

69th Punjabis. 

. .Palmer, Capt. C.H., R. E 
. .Carwithen, Maj. E.T. 


fDot. P. L. Horse, 1st Lancers. 
| 111. Brig., R.F.A., 75 Batt. No. 
‘ 86 (Heavy) B., lt.G.A., 1 Co. 

Punjab Vol. Rif., 1st Det. Fron. 
Garrn. Arty., 1st Bn., Suss. K., 
2nd R. W. Kent R., No. 3 Co., 
1st S. and M. ; 14th Silihs, 21st 
Punjabis ; 51st Sikhs, and 6th 
Mule Corps, 16th Mule Cadre. 
1st and 2nd Half Troops, S. T. 
Bullocks. 

No. 1 co., A.I1.C., 1 Co., A.B.C. 


Abazai. 

. .Hammond , 2nd Lt. A.V., Guides Det., Guides. 
Cherat. 


Jamrdd. 

• Palmer, Capt. J. II. G., 21st Det., Fron. Gar.r. Aity. 
* Pqfijabis. 

Det., 21st Punjabis. 
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Shabkadar. 

Comdg. .. .. . .Mouillot, Capt. A. dc T., 51st Defc., 51st Sikhs. 

Sikhs. 


Nowshera Brigade —(Headquarters, Nowshara). 

Bde.-Comdr., Bannatinc-Allason, Maj.-Ger. R., c.b., Brit Ser. . 

. .Pritchard, Lt.-Col. H. E., 82nd Punjabis ("Offg.). 

Bde.-Maj .Twiss, Capt. W. L.O., 9th G.R., p.s.c. 

A. C. R. E., Dunstcn ille, Lt.-Col. E. L., R.E. 

Offr. in charge Tpt., Mayo, Capt. G. L . L., S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, IJext, (’apt. J.E., S. and T. Corps. 


Nowshera. 


S. O. ( 2nd cl.) 

Garrn. Engr. 
Cant. Magic. 


Risalpur (Cavalry) Brigade —(Headquarters, Risalpur.) (Includes the Cavalry regiment at 
Peshawar for training). 

Bde.-Comdr., Turner, Brig.-GcnI. J. G., o.n. 

Bde.-Maj., Moir, Capt. J. E., 10th Lancers, p.s.c. 

Risalpur. t 

Oarrn. Engr .Lubbock, Maj. G., U.E.13th Lancers, 14th Laf.cers. 

For ( training. 1st Lapccrs. 

{ 

Harden. , 

Comdg. .. .. .. Davies, Lt.-Col. F.G.H., Guides Guides, 

<8. (J ., 3rd cl. and Cant. Magte. Blacker, Lt. L. V. S., Guides. < 

i 

2nd (Rawal Pindi) Division. —(Headquarters, Ravval Pindi). 

i 

Commander, Kitson, Maj.-Gen. Sir G. C., K.c.V.o., c.B., C.M.G., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

A.-D.-C., Poc, Capt. C. V. J.., K. R. Rif. C. c 

Comdg. R. A., Smith, Brig.-Gen. G. B., Brit. Ser. 

General Staff. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 1st gr., Campbell, Col. A.A.E. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Austin, Bt. Lt.-Col. IT. 11., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E., p.s.k. . 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., O’Dowda, Maj. J. W. R., Kent R., p.s.o. 

Administrative, Technical and Departmental Staff — 

1). A. A. G., Abbott, Capt. L. II. 11th Rajputs, p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., Leckv, Col. R. St. C., Brit. Ser. 

Comdg. R. E.', Speranza, Lt.-Col. W. S., R.E. (Offg.). 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance Stores, Smallwood, Maj. F. G., C.v.o., I CA. (/). 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies, Hilliard, Lt.-Col. H. N. Sr and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt., Codrington, Maj. II. deB, S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir of Grass Farms, Kirkwood, Capt. A. S. 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Grainger, Col. T., C.R., M.D., i.m.s., (Offg.). 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Setvices (Sany.), V. C. Nickerson, Maj. W. H. S., M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services ( Mohn .), Thom, Maj. G., St. C., M.B., R.A.M-C. 

i 

Rawal Pindi Infantry brigades—(H eadquarters, Rawal Pindi). 

Bde. Comdr. < 

Cox, Brig.-Gen. H, V. t C.B., c.s.i., (Col. on Staff) (On special duty, A. Hdqrs.)< 

Heneker, Col. W. C. G., D.s.o., N. Staff, R., A.-D.-C. (Offg.). ' 

Bde.-Maj .— ' 

Catty, Capt. T. C., 69th Punjabis, p.s.c. , 

Pratt, Maj. H. R. E., d.s.o., 35th Sikhs (Offg.). 


f 89 Batt. 1 t 

XVI. Brig. I 90 Batt. i-lAmmn. 
R.F.A. L91 Batt. J 

Col. R.F.A., 23rd Mtn. Batty* 

1st Durh, L. I. Det., 1st P.V.R. 
1 38th Dogras; 46th Punjabis, 
I 82nd Punjabis, 112th Infantry. 

7th Mule Corps, 3rd Half Troop, 
I A. T. Bullocks. 


. .Stoncy, Lt. H. H., N. Staff R. 

* 

.'.’Burn, Maj. G.C. 
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RAWAL PlNDI. 


A. C. R. E. t Rolland, Maj. A., R.E. (Offg.).aj. 

Ojfr. in charge Supplies .. Amesbury, M W. L. R., S. & 
# T. Corps. 

Ojfr. in charge Tpt .Brown, Capt. W„ S. <fc T. Corps. 


S. 0. (1st cl.) .Whitaker, Capt. C. L. D. IT., 

18th Infantry. 


"21st Lancers, Punjab L. 

Horse. 5th Cavalry. 

XII Bde., R.H.A., ,5f V ” Batt. 
VII Bde., R.F.A., ( 38 Batt. 

(78 Batt. 

2 Ammn. Col. R. F. A. 

II Brit. Mtn. Arty, f 1 Batt. 
Bde. attchd. 4 9 Batt. 

U Batt. 

No. 94 Co. R. G. A. Dct. 1st 
Pun. Vol. Rif. 


Oarr. Engr ., 
Cant . Magte. 


..Elliot, Maj. C.A., R.E. 
. .Browning, Maj. T. C. 


Dcfc. N. W. Ry. Vol. Rif. 

No. 4 Co., 1st S. and M.; No. 
11 Co., ; 2nd S. and M.; 31 JDivl. 
Signal Coy., 35th Sikhs; 84th 
Punjabis ; 8th Mule Corps, ; 17th 
18th, 19th, 20th, 29th Mule Ca¬ 
dres, 51st Carnal Corps ; 4th, 
5th, 6th. 7th and 8th Half Troops, 
S. T, Jiullooks ; 9th Half Troop, 
A. T. Bullocks; No. 2 Co., A. 


Attock. 

Comdg. .* 

S. O. (3 rd cl) and Cant. Gardiner, Lt. D.A., R.G.A., . .Bet. S. T. Bullocks. 

Magte. 

Campbellpork. 

. .* “ A ” Ammn. Col., R. II. A. 

and Cant. ..Payne, Lt. D. W., R. G. A. . .VII Bde., It. F. A., 4 Batt.; No. 

# 104 (Heavy) B., R. G. A 

50th Camel Corps. Dct. S. T. 
Bullocks. 


Comdg. » 
.S'. O. (3 rd cl.) 


Murrke (Sanitarium.) 

Comdg. .. .. ..Ivaflc, Maj. A. TI., lt.G.A. 

3, 0. (3rd cl.) .. . .Bridgeman, Lt. It O. Ril. Brig. 

Oarr. Engr. .. • .. . .Noble, Capt. W. J. W., R. E. 

Barian, No. 68 toy. R. G. A. Details R. G. A., 1st York II. Lower Topa. 
Kuldana, 2nd llif. Brig., Gharial 4th K. R. Rif. 0. 

Upper Topa, 2nd N. Staff R., Lower Gharial Wing, 2nd L’pool R. 


Jhelum Brigade — (Headquarters. Jhelum). 


gde. Comdr., MacJfcityre, Brig.-Gen. D. C. F., c.B. (Col. on Staff). 
Bde.-Mai .— 

Cal*srt, Maj. R. T. C., 120th Infantry, p.s.c. 

Hcrdon, Maj. H. E., 55th Rifles, p.s.c. ( Offg). 

Ojfr. in chegge Tpt„ Davis, iftaj. G. H., S. and T. Corps. 

JHELUM. 


S. 0. ( 3rd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. . 

Moi^. 


p . Wliitchurch, Capt. I,. S., 21st 
Cavy. ^ • 

. .Biscoe, #apt. J. V. M., 112th 
Infantry. 

# .. A. R. Depot. 1 Sargodha 


f 21st Cavalry. 

20th Infantry, 37th Dogras, 76tli 
Punjabis, 87th Punjabis. 

L 34th M. Cadre ; 52ud Camel Corps. 
.53rd Camel Corps, A. R. Depot. 


* _ Abbott asad Brigade —(Headquarters, Abbottabad). 

Bde. Chmdr., ^oeb?Brig.-Gen. H. F., p.s.c. (Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., Lovcday.^apt. F. W,, b. a., p.s.c. 

Asst. Dir., Mgdl., Services, Kirkpatrick, <?ol. R. f M.D., Brit. Ser. (abo A.D.M.S., Sialkot 

Bde.). 

A . C. R. E. Kelsall, Maj. H. W., (Ofy.)s 
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S. 0. (Zrd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. .. 


Bara Gali 
Ghora Daka 


Abbottabad. 

. .Cornish, Capt. A. W. D., 6th 
G. R. 


I. Ind. Mtn. 
Arty. Bdc. 
V. Ind. Mtn. 
Arty. Bdc. 


) 27 Batt. 
] 30 Batt. 


)25 

5 20 


Batt. 

Batt. 

5th' G. R., 1st Bn. 6th G. R. 
2nd Bn. 6th G.R. (en route from 
Chitral. 

KALABAOH Vi, . * 

Khanspur . . * 


Khvra Gali * 


Sialkot Brigade —(Headquarters, Sialkot). (Includes the Cavalry at Jhclum and 
Rawal Pindi for training.) 

Bdc. Comdr., Leader, Brig.-Gen. H.P., c.B., Brit. Ser. 

Bde.-Maj ., Rivett-Carnac, Maj. J. S., 14th Lancers, p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Tpt., Logan, Maj L. S., S. and T. Corps. » 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Rennison, Capt. A. J., S anti T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Kirkpatrick, Col. K., C.M.U., M.D., Brit. Ser. 


8 0. (1st cl.) .. 


Cant. Magte. .. 


Sialkot. 

. .Jackson, Capt. F. A., 21st Ca¬ 
valry. 


. .Reid, Capt. W.D., 81st Pionrs. 
Lyallpore. 


17th Lancers ; 6th Cavalry ; 19th 
Lancers ; XII Bdc., U.H.A., “W.” 
Batt. 

“ B ” Ammn. Col. R.H.A., No. 
25 Ry. Co., Dct. 1st York R. 
34th Pioneers. 

32nd Mule Corps; No. 10 Hr 
Troop, A. T. Bullocks. 

59th, 60th, 61st, 62nd Grantee 
„ Camel Corps. 


3rd (Lahore) Division —(Headquarters, Lahore Cantonment). 
Commander, Watkis, Maj.-Genl. H.B.B., c.B., p.s.c. 

A.-D.-C., Carey, Capt. P. G., 31st Punjabis. 

Camdg. R. A., Johnson, Brig.-Gen. F. E., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. , 

General Staff— 

Gen. Staff Offr., 1st gr., O’Leary, Col. T. E., Brit. Ser. * 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., King, Maj. S. W., 5th Light Infantry, p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Mathew-J^annowc, Bt.-Maj. K. B., The Queens, p.s.q 


Forbes, Capt. L„ 57th Rilles (Offft.). 


Administrative Technical and Departmental Staff— 

D. A. A.-G., Lukin, Maj. K. C. W., 9th Horse. * 

A. Q. M. G.. Hodson, Col. G. B., O.B., D.s.o. 

Comdg. II. E.. Laurence, Lt.-Col. R. T.R., It. B., (Offg.) 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance Stoies, Bowen, Maj. H. W., It.A. 

Dir. of Supplies, Cripps, Col. A. W.. S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt .,*—■ 

Dir. of Grass Farms, Marriott, Capt. A. S. 

Asst. Dir., hledl. Services, Roe, Col. R. B., I.M.S. (Offg.). 

Depg. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Sang.), Tate, Capt. K. G. 1L, R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir.. Medl. Services (Mobn.), Whitestone, Lt.-Col. C. W. H., M.B., R.AOI.C. 
Supdt. of physical Training (Nor. Army), Wallace, Lt. R. E. Yorks R. 


S. O. (2nd cl.) 

Offr. in charge Supplies 
Cunt. Magte. .. 

Qam. Engr . 


Lahore Cantonemnet. 
..Officer, Lt. W. O., W. Rid. R. 
..Byers, Maj. C. B. .. c .. 

.. Reynolds, Capt. H. V., 82nd 
Punjabis (Offg.). 
..Nation, Lt. C. F., R.E. .. 


Fort Lahore 
Montgomery 


f Punjab L. l.orse ; 37Mu Lancers, 
Ammn. Col. lt.H.A. 

XXXV Bde. R. f. A. 'I 12 Batt. 

* J 25 Batt. 

3 Ammn. Col., R. F. A., 

Wing, 2nd Vpool. R-, 1st P.V.R. 
28th Punjabis, 32nd Pionceft. 

N. W. lty. Vol. Rifles, i 
< 3rd, 4tii, 21st, 22nd Mule Cadre, 
54tb Camel Corps, 1 Strand 15th 
- Hall-Troops. A. T. «Bullo<flts 
No. 3 Co., A. H. C. Nc*. 3 Co. 
A. Bt C. c * 

Det. 2nd L'pool. R. Supply Res. 
Depot. 6 

. 55th, 56th Camel Corps. 
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Multan. 


Comdg . (let cl.) 
S. 0. (1st cl.) .. 
Cant. Magie. .. 


. .Selwyn, Lt.-Col. C. H., 28th Ca¬ 
valry, p.s.c. 

, .Woodward, Capt. C. P., 41st 
Dogras. 


28th Lt. Cavalry. 

Ill Bdc., ll.F.A., 62 Batt. 

90 (Heavy) By., R. G. A. 

1st Lane. Fus. 

Bepot 25tli Punjabis 130th Ba« 
luchis. 

57th Camel Corps. 

Det., A. T. Bullocks. 


Jullundur Brigade—(H eadquarters, J ullundur.). 


Bde. Comdr Carnegy, Maj. Gen. P.M., c.B. 

Bde.-Muj., Hill, Maj. II., M.v.o., lt. W. Fus., p.s.c. Lv., ex. I., to 27 Oct. 13. 
Staff Capt., Alexander, Capt. It. G., 11th Lancers. {Offg. Bdc.-Maj.) 


Shepherd, Capt. C. 1, 53rd Sikhs {Offg.). 

A. g. B. E., Leslie, Maj. O.A. J., R. E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies , Newell, Maj. H. A., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., J\'edl. Services, Fooks, Lt.-Col. JL, I.M.S. {Offg.) (also A. D. M. S., Sirhind Bdc.). 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. .. 
Garr. Enbr. .. 


Jullundur. 

. .Bout.ilower, Lt. E. C., W. Rid. 
It. 

. .Cowio, Lt.-Col. W. A. L., Supy 
List. 


15th Lancers. 

Ill Bde., R.F.A., 18 Batt. 

Wing, 1st Mancli. R. Bet., N. 

W. R, Vol. 

47th Sikhs. 

No. H Half-Troop, A. T. Bul¬ 
locks. 

t36th Mule Cadre. 


• Comdg. 

S. 0. (3 td cl.) 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) 

JS. 0. (1st cl.) .. 
Garrn. Engr. 

Comdg. 

S, 0. {3rd cl.).. 


Amritsar. 

..Walker, Maj. E. J. H., Mancli. 
It. 

. .B#vidson, Lt. R. I. M., Mancli. 
R. 


Bakloh. 

.. V.C. Walker, Col. W. G., 4th 
G. R. 

..Farwell, Lt. W. L., 4th G. It. 

1)alhousik ( Sanitarium). 
..McLeod, Capt. G.C.S., R. 
Highrs. 


B harms ala. 

. .Home, Lt.-CoI7 J. M., 1st G.R. 
p.s.c. 

. .Giffard*Capt. C. II., 1st G. It. 


{ Bet., 1st Manch. It. 

Bet., 47th Sikhs. 

Bet., A. T Bullocks. 

4th G.R. 

Jldqr. Wing, 1st Manch. R. 
Bet., 1st Lane. Fus. 

1st B 11 . 1st Gurkha Rifles. Bepot 
2nd B 11 ., 1st Gurkha Rifles. 


Sirhind Brigade—(H eadquarters. Ambala). 

Bde. Comdr., Brunkcr, Mtj.-Gen. J. M. S., Brit. Scr. 

Bde.-Mfi., Itidgeway, Capt. B. GW, 3rd G. R., p.s.c. 

Asst. £. R. E., Cotin, Lt.-Col. C., R.E., p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supples Maifson, Maj. J. A. P., S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge T t., Timbrcll, Capt. T., S. and T. Corps. 

AsH. Dir., Medl. Services, Fot*s, Lt A -Col. II., {Offg.) (also A.B.M.S., Jullundur Bde.). 
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Ambala. 

S. 0. (1st cl.) .. 4 . . .Crookshank, Capt. C. K., 34th Wing, 1st W. Rid. R., Det., E. 

Pioneers. I. R. Vols. Dot., N. W. R. Vols. 

23rd Pioneers. 

Gann. Engr .Greenstreet, Maj. C. B. L., R. 

E. 

Cant. Magte .Herbert, Lt.-Col. C., D.s.o., 9th, 27th Mule Corps, 38th Mule 

Supy. List. Cadre, 17th and 18th Half-Troops 

A. T. Bullocks. 

Dagshai. 

Comdg . .Thesiger, Bt.-Col. G. L., c.m.g., 4th Bn., Rif. Brig. 

Rif. Brig., p.s.c. Dot., 1st S. Lane. R. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) and Cant. Ala - Kennedy, Lt. P. A., Rif. Brig. 
gistrate. 

Qarrn. Engr .Gerves, Maj. F. R. S., R.E. 

Jutogh. 

Comdg .Dowell, Col. G. C., R.G.A. ITT. Brit. Mtn. \ 2 Batt. 

Arty. Bde. \ 5 Batt. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) and Cant. Colbeck, Capt. B. B., R.G.A. Dot., 1 st S. Lane. R. 

Magte. 

K ASAULI (Sanitarium). 

Comdt. .. .. I.Hartley, Maj. R. L„ L’pool R. Details. 

S. 0. (2nd cl). .. . .ltussell, Lt. C.A., R. G. A. 32 Divl. Signal Coy. ( tempy .). 

Cant. Magte .Ste\ens, Lt.-Col. M., Supy. List 

Solon. 

Comdg .Watson, Lt.-Col. W.M., W. Rid. Wing, 1 st W. Rid. R. 

R. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) and Cant. St. Hill, Capt. A.A., W. Rid. R. 

Magte. 

SlJBATHlT. 

Comdg. .Dudgeon, Lt.-Col. F. A., S. Lane. 

It., p.s.c. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Can.. liraide, Lt. R. W., S. Lane. It. 1 st S. Lane. R. 

Magte. 

Simla .. . .Simla V. R. Det., 53rd Sikhs 

Kalka .. . .Det., E. I. It. Vol. Rif. 

Ambala (Cavalry) Brigade—(I ncludes the Cavalry at Fcfozepore, Lahore Cantonment, 
Multan, and Jullunder for training.)—(Headquarters, Ambala). 

Bde.-Comdr. ., ,, . .Pirie, Brig.-Gen. C. P. W. 1st K. D. /Ids., 9th Hodson’s 

Horse. 

Bde.’Maj. .. .. . .Cheyne, Maj. It. E., 8 th Cav- 30th Lancers. 

airy. Lv., ex. 1 ., 6 ms. I Bde., R H.A., (“A” Batt. 

Raymond, Capt. E. D., 30th Batt. 

Lancers (Offg.) ' 

“C” Ammn. Co4. R. H. A. For 
training—7th Lancers ; 15th Lan*> 
cers ; 28th Light Cav; 3^.11 Lan¬ 
cers. 

Ferozf.pore Brigade (Headquarters, Ferozepore). 

Bde.-Comdr., Egerton, Brig.-Genl. R. G. o.B., (Col. on Staff). v ’ 1 

Bde.-Maj,, Saugster, Maj. P. B., 2nd Lancers. * 

Hnrapc-Vinccnt, Capt, P.C., 129th Balfkdus (Offg?}. 

Asst. C. R. E. t Bum, Maj. E. M. J., R.E. (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Rowan-Roblnson, Capt. J. R., S and T. Corps. 

Ferozepore. 

Cant. Magte .Peck, Maj. J. H. 7th Lancers ; XXXV Bife., R. F. 

A. 58th Batt., No. 60 <36,, R. G. 
A., 1st Conn.Ctaug., 57tn Rifles, 
129t]i Baluchis. % * ■* 

Garm. Engr .Evans, Capt. A.S., R. E. 35th Mule Cadre; 11th, 12th Half 

Troops, S. T. Euliocka; 16th 
Ifylf Troop,, A. T. Bullocks. 
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7th Meerut Division— (Headquarter*, Meerut) 

Commander, Anderson, Maj.-Genl. C. A., C.B., Brit. Ser. 

A.-D.-C., Brock, £apt. B. del., 126 Infantry. 

Comdg. R. A., Robinson, Brig.-Gen., C. T., Brit. Ser. 

General Staff— 

Gen. Staff Offr ., 1st gr., -Jacob, Col. C: W. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2ndf>r., Davies, Maj. W. P. L. ( R. A., p.s.c. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL AND DEPARTMENTAL STAFF— 

D. A. A.-G., Robinson, Maj S. W., R. G. A., 

Hewctt, Capt. II. W. O’C., 41st Dogras (Offg.). 

A. Q. M. G., Lindesay, Col. A. L. 

Comdg. R. E ThackwelJ, Col, 0. M. JL, Brit, Ser. 

Asst. Dir. of Ord. Stores, Bowen, Maj. It. W., R. A. 

AsslDir. of Supplies, Vaughan, Maj. E. G., D.s.o., S. and T. Corps (Offg.). 

Assr. Dir. of Tpt., Lindsay, Lt.-Col. H. A. P., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms , Mellor, Capt. G. F. 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Services. Trehcme, Col. F. If. f.k.o.s.e., Brit. Ser. 

%epy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Sang), iluiiningham, Maj. E.A., m.b., R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Mobn.), Tate, Maj. G., I.M.S., (Offg. Surgeon to C-in-C.). 
Boulton, Maj. JI. m.b., I. M. S., (Offg.). 


Comdg. (1st cl.) 

S. O. (3rd cl.) and Cant. 
Magte. 

A.G.R.E . 

Garrn. Engr . 


Comdg. * .. 

S. OA'Srd cl.)%nd Cant. 
Magic. 


DELHI. 


. .Coie, Lt.-Col. E. If., 11th Lan¬ 
cers. 

Broughton, Lt. G., 33rd Pun¬ 
jabis. 

. .Griffith, Maj. G. }L, R.E. (Offg). 
.. Kealy, Capt. P. If., R. E. 


Det. Punj. L.H. Dct., 74 Co., R. 
G. A. ; Det. 3rd Bn. R. Fils. 
Dot., 1 Pun, Rif.; Det. E. I. 
►Ity. V. Rif. ; llth (It. E. 0.) 
Lancers ; 33rd Punjabis. 

36th Half Troop, A. T. Bullocks. 


Fatehgarh. 

) Det., U. P. Horse (N. Regt,). 

Mactavish, Capt. A., 3rd Brah- l Det. B. B. and C. I. Vol. Rifles, 
mans. j Depots, 3rd BtahmArts, 4th Rjpts. 


Muttra. 


Comdg .TIaig, Lt.-Col. N. W., 6tli I>ra- ) 0Ul Dragoons . 

•goons. \ >r n 7th t’o A Tf G 

*■ 0.AM cl.) end cant. Boalo.^y. U. O.H., ath Dra- j *>•„'* ?; B „ llock9 . 


Comdg . (1st cl) 

• 

S. 0. (3rd cl) 
%irrn. Engr. ., 
^ Cant. MAffte. .. 


Aligarh 


Agra. 

. .Vandcleur, Bt. Lt.-Col. R. S., 
Sea Higlirs. 

..Anderson, 2nd-Lt. K. A. X., 
Sea. Higlirs. 

, .Kitchen, Lt. K. G. R. E. 

. .Paterson, Capt. H. F. \V., 32nd 
Pioneers. 


*1 Det. U.P. Horse (N. Re^.) Etawah 
^ Det. Muss. Vol. Rifles 


Det. U. P. Horse (N. Regt.). 

VI (Howr.) Bde., R.F.A., 77. 
Batt. 

^No. 74 Co., R.G.A. 

1st Sea. Highrs., Dct. G. I. P. 
By. Vol. Rif.; Agra V. Rifles 
13th Rajputs. 

37th Half Troop. 

A. T. Bullocks. 

..Det. E. I. R. Vol: Rifles. 


MEERUT (Cavjvay) brigade —Headquarters, Meerut.) (Includes the Cavalry at 
Muttra, Delhi, Bareilly and Delira Dun for training). 


Bde. Corner. 


Bdc.~Maj7 


Edwardg, Brig.-Gen. Fitz. J.M., 
D.s.o., p.8.c. (Col. on Staff). 

. .Muspjatt, Capt. V. E., 30th 
Lancers, p.s.c. 


■) 6th Dragoons ; 13th Hussars ; U. 
P. Horse (N. Regt.); 3rd Skin¬ 
ner's Horse; 18th Lancers; llth 
► K. E. O. Lancers; 17th Cavalry 
| X. Bde., R. H. A. ( P. Batt. \ F. 

I f It. Batt.) 

J Ammn. Col. . R.H,A. 


A.C.R.E .CRmpbeB, Maj. H. B. D., R.E* — 

Offr. in charge Supplies . .CutbUl, Capt. R.H.L., A. S. C. — 
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Meerut. 

S. 0. (1st cl.) .Dodd, Capt.A.H.R., 17 Cavalry. 1 Dct. U. P. Horse (N. Regt.). 

fl 63 Batt. ' 

Garrn. Engr .Archbold, Capt. F.H.W., li.E. V. Bde., R.F.AX 

L64 Batt. 

Cant. Magte .Field, Lt.-Col. C. W. 7 Animn. Col.; lt.F.A.; 3rd Bn. 

/ It. Fus., .3rd Bn. K.lt. Rif. Corps. 
I Dct., Mu&k. V. ltif. 
r 128th Pioneers ; 10th Mule Corps. 
31st, 32nd 33rd Half Troops, S. 
T. Bullocks. 

35th 36th, Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks; No. 7 Co., A, H. C. 
No. 7 Co., A. B. H. 

Ghaziabad .. .. J Dct. E. I. It. Vols. 

Bareilly Brigade— (11 cad quarters, Bareilly). 


Bde. Comdr Macbean, Maj.-Gcnl. F., c.v.o., C.B., Brit. Ser. 
Bde.-Maj., Glasgow, Maj. A.E., R. Suss. It. 

Staff Captain , Hamer, Capt. M. A., 129th Baluchis, p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Kirby, Lt.-Col. N., lt.E. 

Offr. in charge. Supplies , Fox, Maj. L. W., S. and T. Corps. 
Officer in charge. Tpt„ Hogan, Capt. E. M. A., S. and T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. Medl. Services , Barret, Col. H. J., Brit. Ser. 


S. 0. ( 2nd cl.) 

Garrn. Engr. .. 
Cant. Mnyte. .. 


Comdy. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. 
Magte. 


Comdt. 

S. 0. (l8l cl.) and Cant. 
Magte. 


Bareilly. 

. .Maclaran, Capt. F. N., 9th G. 
It. 

..Greer, Maj. R.E., R.E., .. 

. .Knowles, Capt, J. K. 


Almora. 

. .Ilickley, Lt.-Col. A.C., 3rd G. 
it. 

. .Loch, Capt. J.C., 3rd G. R. 

Naini Tal ( Sanitarium). 

Hfascldine, Capt. It. II. L’pool 
J It. 

Ranikhet. 


17th Cavalry, V. Bde. R.F.A., 
73 Batt. 4th Wore. It. ; 41st 
It.; 41st Dogras, 39th Half 
- Troop, S. T. Bullocks; 2 Half 
j Troops A. T. Bullocks, 11th 
Mule Corps, Depot. 39th Mule 
J Cadre. * 


l-3rd G. R. 


) tfaini Tal Vol. Rif. 
j Dct. 11th Mule Corps. 

* 


Comdg. 

S . 0. (3rd cl.) 

Garrn. Engr. 

Offr. in charge, Supplies, 

Cant. Magte. .. 


..Paul, Maj. J. R. A. H., Liec. R. Details. 

. .Meredith, Lt. J. Y , Leins It. I l)et., A. T. Bullockse 
..Farley, Lt. E. L., lt.E. .. 

..Fox, Maj. L. W., S. and T. 

Corps. 

. .Waller, Lt.-Col. E., Supy. List 


SHAHJAHANPUR. 

S. O. (3rd cl.) and Cant. Williams, Lt. S. C., Leic. R. ) Det., J. P. Horse, (N. Regt.). 
Magte. j Dct., Naini Tal Vol. Kif. 

Chaubuttia— 1st Lcins^ It. * * 

Moradabad—D et., IJ. P. Horse (N. Iteg^). 

Dehra Dun Brigade—(H eadquarters. DehraDun). 

Bde.-Comdr., Johnson, Brig. Gen. C. E., Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., Walker, Maj. II. A., It. Fus., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Swiney, Lt.-Col. A. J. H., It. E. 

Offr. in charge. Supplies, and Tpt., Fort-oath, Maj. F. H. W., S. and T. Gorps. « 

Asst. Dir., Medl , Services, Barratt, Col. H. J., Brit. Ser. (also A. D. M. S. Bareilly and Garhwal 
Bdcs.). * V 


Dehra Dun. 

S . O. (3rd cl.) ., . .Walton, Lt. R. C., 2nd G.R. A U. P? HorsJ, (N. Regt.). 

Garrn. Engr .Gaskoll, Capt. H.S., R.E. / G. G.’s Body Guaxd. 

Cant. Magte .Leslie, Lt.-Col. AV. C. C., Supy. > VII. Ind. Mtn. ) 21 Batt. 

List. * I Arfy. Bde. j 26 Batt. 

J 2nd K.E.O. Gurkha Rif. 9tli G.R. 
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Landour ( Sanitarium ). 


Comdt. 

\ 

\ 

S. 0. (1 st cl.) .. 

) Taylor, Capt. G.A., Leins. R. 

) Details. 

Chakrata. 

Comdg. 


S. 0. (1st cl.) .. 

..Nicholson, Capt. E.H.R., Fus. 


Garrn. Engr. ., 

..Tomlinson, Capt. H. W., R.E. 

>Det. 3rd K. R. Rif. C 1 . 

Cant. J tr agte. .. 

..Prince, Maj. AY.C.S., Supy. 
List. 

J 


IvAlLANA. 


Comdt. 


— 

Adjt. 


— 

Mussoorie— 

Mussoorie Vol. Rifles 


Garhwal Bridge —(Headquarters, Itarlri) (tempy.) 


Bde.-Comdr., Kcary, Maj.-Gcnl. H.D.U., o.n., o.s.o. 

Clay, Lt -Col. C. 118th G. II., p.s.c. (0. II. G. 


Bdc ’M'itj. Young, Capt. A. 1st G. R., p.s.c. 

Nelson, Capt. C., 3rd Brahmans, ( Offg.). 

Asst. C. B. E. f Swinlcv, Lt.-Col. A. J. H., R.E. 

Offr. in charge , Supplies and Tpt., Forteath, Maj. F. W. 11., S. and T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. Medl. Services, Barratt, Col. II. J., Brit. Her. 


Lansdowne. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) Cant. Magic. 


emmg . 

S. O. (2nd d.) and Cant. 
Jtfagte. 


. .Reed, Capt, H.R.B., 39th Garh- 
wal. 

Rthki. 

. .Twining, Lt. Col. P.G., M.v.o., 
R. E. 

..Nelson, Capt. C., 3rd Brah¬ 
mans (Offg. Bde.-Maj.) 


S«HARANPUR— 


39th Garhwal R f., 2nd Bn., 3rd 
G. R. 2nd Bn., 8th G. R. 


Xos. 59, 73 (en route) from Rawal 
Hindi), 81 Cos.. R.G.A. 

► No. 01 (Heavy) By., R.G.A. Dot. 

Muss, V. Rif. 

Dot, “11” Co., R. E. 

H. ()rs. and B. Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 
Cos., 1st S. and M. 

34th Half Troop, 8. T. Bullocks. 
.Dot., Mussoorie Vols. 


8th (Lucknow) Division—(H eadquarters Lucknow, k. c. i. e.) 

Commander , Sealktf* Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. I., K.e.B., D.s.o., A.D.C. 

A.-D.’C., Daniell, Capt. W. R., 123rd Rilles. 

General stake- 

Gen. Maff Offr., 1st gr., AVoodyatt, Col. N. G. 

Gen. Staff Offr+Znd gr., Marjoribanks, Bt.-Maj. R. D., 107th Pioneers, p.s.c. 
Gray, Capt. J., 30th Sikhs (Offg.). 

Administrative, Technical and departmental Staff. 

D. A. S.-G'., Tyler, Capt. R.M., Durh. L.I., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., IgguldemCol. H. A., Brit, Ser. 

Comfy. It. E., Swayne, Col. H.C.G., Brit. Ser. 

Divl. Asst. Dir., of^rdinance Wtores, Radcilffe, Lt.-Col. W.C.A., R.A. 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpt., Sanders, Ht.-Col. G.L.H., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir%f Grass Barms, Hawks, Maj. G.A 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Hathaway, Sur«.-*»enl. H.G., Brit, Ser. 

Depy. Asst. J)ir. Medl. Service0(Sany.), Safford, Maj. A.H., R.A.M.C. 
typy., Asst: Dir., Stedl. Services, ( Mobn.), Hamilton, Capt. W. II., F.R.C.S., I.M.S. 


Comdg 


S. 0*(3rd ck) and Cant . 
Magte. 


Comdg. & Cant. Magte 


Shillong. 

..Murray, Bt.-Col. F., D.s.o., 8th 
G. It. 

Orchard, Capt. D. S., 8th G.R. 

Baksa-Duar. 

. .Lighf,Maj. W.A., 114th Mali- | Dct., 114th Mahrattaa* 
rattas. 


f Det., Assam V. L. H. 
list Bn., 8th G. lt. 
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Comdg. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) and Cant. 
Mag'.e. 

Dibrugaiih. 

..Andrew, Lt.-Col. A. W., 114th 
Mahrattas (L) 

.'.Meredith, Lt. A. E„ 114th Ma¬ 
hrattas. 

ivOHIMA. 

| Assam V.L.H. 114t’fi Mahrattas. 

\ 


Comdg. and S. 0. (3 rd cl.) . .Fagan, Maj. B.J., 17tli Infantry | Dot., 17th Infantry. 

Manipur. 


Comdg. .Tytler, Lt.-Col. H.C., 17th In¬ 

fantry. 

S. 0. ( 3rd el.) .. . .Barron, Lt. A.H.D., 17tli In¬ 

fantry. 

SADIYA Dot. 114th Mahrattas. Silciiar .. ..Surma Valley L. H. 

Chittagong A. B. By... Vol. Jtif. Dacca .. ..E. B. Vol. Rif. 

Lucknow Garrison— 

Commanding.. .. . .Wilson, Maj.-Genl. A., C.B., 

Brit. Ser. 

8. 0 . (1«< cl.) .. Folio wcs, Maj. II. LeM., 47th Oudh Sqn., U.P., Horse. IX Bde. 

Sikhs. R. F. A., 20 Batt. 

Hutchinson, Capt.. 0., 122nd In- Lucknow, Vol. Rif., O. and R. 
fan try, p.s.c. (OJfg.) Ry. Vol. 26th Mule Corps, 50th, 

51st, 54th 2 Sectns.) 61st Half 

Asst. C. R.E .Ewbank, Lt.-Col. W., R.E., Troops, A. T. Bullocks. 

p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Tpt .Edward-Collins, Bt.-Maj. C.E., V^o. 8 Co., A.H.C., 8 Co., A.B.C. 

S. and T. Corps. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, . .Wildes, C’apt. C.S.D., S.and T. 

Corps. 

Oarrn. Engr .Win sloe, Maj. A. R., D.s.o., 

R.E. 

Cant. Magte .FonninK, Maj. W. M., Supy. 

List (0//flr.). J 

Lucknow (Cavalry) Brigade—(H eadquarters, Lucknow.) (Includes the Cavalry 
at Allahabad, Cawnpore and Fyzabad for training.) 

Bde.-Comdr. .. . .Cookson, Maj.-Gcnl. G.A., e.B. . .8th Hussars, XI. Lde., R. H. A., 

“ U.” Batt.« 

Stainforth, Lt.-Col. II.G., 4th “ G ” Ammn. Col., R.H.A., 18th 
Cavalry {Offy.) Cavalry. For training—4th 

Bde.'Mai. .. . .Torrie, Capt. T. G. J., 27th Caval- Cavy., 12th Cavy., 3Cth Horse, 

ry, p.s.c. 

Lucknow (Infantry) Brigade—(H eadquarters, Lucknow.) ' 

Bde.'Comdr. .. .. Wilson, Maj.-Genl. A., c.B., Brit. 1st Bn. K. O. Sco. Bord. 

Ser. 1st High. L. I. 

Bde.-Maj. .. . .Howard, Capt. T.N.S.M., W. 36th SiHis. 

Yorks. R. 74th Punjabis. 

FYZABAD Brigade—(H eadquirters, Fyzabad.) 

Bde.-Co)ndr ., Haggard, Lt.-Col. H., E. Yorks R (OJfg.). 

Bde.-Maj., Clocte, Capt. L. B. 37th Dogras, p-s.c. r 

Offr. in charge, Supplies, Comyn, Capt. G. V., S. «fc T. Corps. 

Aset. Dir. Medl. Services, Hardy, Lt.-Col. F. W., R.A.M.C. ( Offg .). 

Fyzabad. 

Oarrn. Engr. .... 4th Cavalry, .IX Bde., R.'F. A.,* 

Cant. Magte. .. . .Trotter, Maj. E, G. S.28 Batt., No.«8A.C., R.h’.A. 

2nd E.- Yorks. 4 U. C 

9th Infantry. 

One Troop, '26th Mufe Corps. 
49th ..Half Troop, A.T, Bullocks* 

‘ B. Slid N. W. Ry. Vol. Rif. 


117th Infantry. 
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Gorakhpur— 


Allahabad Brigade— (Headquarters, Allahabad). 

Bde. Comdr. t C&wper, Brig.-Gen. M., C.I.E., (Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., Russel, Maj. F. D., 1st Lancers, p.s.c. 

Staff Captain, Pepys, Capt. G. L., 57th Rifles, p.s.c. (Offj. Bde. Maj.). 
Howson, Capt. G., 4tH Cavalry ( Offg .). 

Asst. C. R. E., Hume, Maj. A. H. B., lt. E. {Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies., Whittell, Lt. H. S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services, Hardy, Lt.-Col. F.W., r.a.m.c. {Offg.). 


Allahabad. 

Garrn.Engr. .. ..Carr-Harris, Capt. e.d., r.e. 

Cant. Magte. .. ..Hunt, Maj. V. de V. 


Benares. 

Comdg. .. . .Fowler, Col. C.A., P.s.o., 22n<l 

Punjabis. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) <Sc Cant. Mgte. * 


12th Cavalry, Iv. Bde., R.F.A., 
14 Batt., No. 82 Co., R.G.A., 
1st R. Scots. 

Allahabad Vol. Rifles. 48th 
► Pioneers; 2 Troops, 26th 
Mule Corps. 

45th, 40th, 47th, 53rd Half 
Troops, A.T. Bullocks. 

No. 7 Co.^A.il.U. 


-) Det. U.P. Lt. H. (So. Regt.). 
>l)et., 1st R. Scots. 22ud Pun¬ 
jabis. 

J Det.., A.T. Bullocks. 


Cawnpore. 


donfhg. {1st cl.) 

S. 0. (3 rm.) 

Gcmrn. Engr. 

Offr. in charge Supplies 
Cant. Magte. 


..lloome, Lt.-Col. R.E., 36th Horse TT.P. Lt. II. (So. Regt,). 30th 
.. King, Capt. J. St. A., 62nd Pun- Horse, IX Bde., R. F. A, 
jabis. 19 Batt., 3rd Bn., Midd'x. 

.7 * R. Cawnpore Vol.; Det... 

. .Bridge, Capt. R.E.A., S.d'T. Corps fK. I. It. Vol. 02nd Punjabis 
..Lawrenson, Maj. T.G.F., Supy. I 24th Mule Cadre. 

' 52nd Half Troop, A.T. Bul¬ 
locks. 

Det., S.T. Bullocks. 


Ghazipore 

Hamirpuu 

Banda 

Orai 


Dets., N.-W. Ry. Vol. 
Det., Cawnpore Vol. Rif. 


I Chunar .. 1 

Gya .. Dct.,E.I. R. Vol. 

J-Miuzapore .. >l)ct., Allahabad Vol. Rif. 
J Moghai. Serai J 


?RESIDENCY Brigade—(H eadquarters, Fort William, Calcutta.) 

Bde. Comdr., M#y, ?Iaj.-Genl. E. S., c.b., c.m.O., Brit. Ser. 

Qen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Hocken, Maj. C. A. F., 35 Horse, p.s.c. 

Macladd&n, Maj. T. R., 40th Pathans {Offg.) 

D. A. A. and Q. M. Q., Radcliffe, Maj. F.W., Dorset R., p.s.c. 

A. C. R+E., Ainslic, Lt.-fcol, C., R.E. 

Offr. in charge Sufplies, FugUcs-Hallett, Capt. R. L., S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir . Me<$f, Services, Reilly, Lt.-Col. G.C., R.A.M.C'. {Offg.). 


farm, Qr.-Mr. 
(Tarrn^ Engr . 


Fort \TtlliAm. 

. .Gillies, Capt. II., 1st Lancers . .No. 62 Co., R.G.A. 

..Rundlc. Mai. F.P., R.E. ..2nd Black Watch, Calcutta Sec., 

1st S. & M., 75th Infantry. 


Com&g. 

S . 0. (3rd cl.) 

• 

A. C. R. E. 
Cant . Magte. 


Barrackpore. 

, .Heycock, Lt.-Col. C.H., R.E. 

. .Barrett, Capt. G.H.J., 93rd In¬ 
fantry. 

, JHevcocK, Lt. Col. C. R., R.E. 

, fvValktr, Capt. A.M.E.H.T. 


IV Bde., R.F.A. 7 Batt, Coasl- 
pore Arty. Vols. Det. 2nd 
R. Lane. R. 93rd Burma 
► Infantry. 
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Darjeeling. 

Comdg. .. . .Hingley, Maj. S.H., Midd’x It. . .Northern Bengal Mtd. Rif. 

JS. O. (J*f cl.) and Cant. Colchester-VVcmyss, Capt. J.M., Dct., 2nd Black Watch, I)et., 1st 
Mayte. It. Scots. Arg. and Suthd. Highr’s. 

Gann, Engr. .... * " 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd d.) 
Card. Mayte. 


Comdg. 

Card. Mayte. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 


Dinapore. 

. .Williams, Capt. R.C., 66th By. "] IV Bdc„ R.F.A., 66 Batt., 1st 
R. F. A. j Arg. and Suth’d. Highrs. 

. .Stocldart, Capt. H., 11th Rajputs. I (4 Coys.) Det., St. Michael's 
.. Kirkwood, Maj. A. T. .. .. f School Cadet Corps, 11th 

ltajputs, $th 67 Troop and 
48th Half Troop, A. T. 
Bullocks. 


Dum Dum. 

. .Watson, Capt. I.W., Arg. and "j T)ct., Cossiporo Arty. Vol. 

Suth’d Ilighrs. > Wing 1st Arg. and Suth’d 

..Walker, Capt. A.M.E.H.T. .. Highrs. 

J 60th Half Troop, A.T. Bullocks 

Cantor. 

.. Weaver, Capt. II., 114th Mali- Dct,, 114th Malirattas. 
rattas. 

. .Mulliken, Lt. E.M., 114th Mali¬ 
rattas. 


Gy ANTS 12. 

Comdg. .. . .Fenton, Capt. L.S., 113th In- Dct., 113th Infantry, 

fan try. 


Lebong. 


Corndy. 

Cant. Magte. and Adg. S.O. 


.Martin, Lt.-Col. A.R.S., R. Lane. 2nd RR. Lane. R. 
H., p.s.e. 

Ray, Lt. H.A., R. Lane. R. 


*5 


TAKDAH. 


Comdg. .. . .Firth, Maj. R.A., 10th G.R. . .2- 10th Gurkha Rifle*. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. Atkinson, Capt. W.N., 10th G.R. 

Magte. 


Alipore* .. .. 40th Bat bans. 


fiERAMPORE . , . . * 

Bally(JITNGE . .Squad., 12th Cavalry. 

Bankipoke .. .. 1 Dct., Bihar Lt. H. 

J Dot., E. 1. R. Vol. 

BARAKAR .. . . ") 

BUXAR .. .. >Dot„ E. I. R. Vol. 

Patna ..J 

R anciiil .. Chota Nagpur Light llorse. 

Calcutta* . 


Mozufff.rpore 

JSOMASTIPORE 
JAMALPORE .. 
GlRIDIH 

Jajha 

Ondal 

Rampur Haut 
Rankegunge 

8AHIBGUNGE .. 
SlTARAMPUR .. 
COORJE£ 


.Bihar Lt. Horse. 
l)ct., Bihar Lt. Horse. 
E. 1. R. Vols. 


J-Dct., E.I.R. Vol. 

St. Michael's School Ca¬ 
det Corps. 


A DR A .. ..") 2nd B.N.^y. Vol. Rifle 

Chakarrharpur. J Corps. 

Khargpuu ..1st B.N.Vy. and Bet., IE. 

Coast Vol. 

Barn \gore, Buddertollah 
Fort, Gloster, Gooserv, 

Howrah, Ichapur, Juoat- 
,>al, Kamarhatty, Kanki- J-Dct„ Cossi- 
narrah, Khardah, Rishra, pore Arty. 

Skebpore, Tittaghur. Vols. 

■j Cal. F. Def. Vol., Cal. Light Horse. Cossi- 
pore Arty. Vofs. 1st and 2nd C.V.R.; 
. E. B. S. K. Vpls. c V 

55th Half Troop, S.T. Bullocks, 56ttf, 57th, 
J o8th, 59th Half Troops, A^T. Bullocks. 


Dam Dim . .Dct., N.B. Mtd. Rif. 

«> i 

Gonatea, S^iRA Dot., Cal. Lt. Hors&. r 


•The troops at Aliporc and Calcutta form pai\of the* garrison of Fort William. 
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Kohat Brigade— Headquarters, Kotha . 

Bde. Comdr., Campbell, Maj.-Geu. F., C.B., D.s.o. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Peck, Maj. A.W., 22nd Cavalry. 

D. A. A. and <J. M. G Grant, Capt. G.P., D.s.o., 106th Pioneers, p.s.c. 
D. A. A . and Q. M. G., Duncan, Capt. II. C., Oth G.K., p.s.c. ( Offg .). 


Kohat. 


A. R. C. E .Wilson, Lt.-Col. F.A., R.E. 


Asst. Dir. AXedl. Services 
Garni. Engr . 


. .Robertson, Col. R„ T.M.S. 
..Fox, Capt. B.H., K.E. . 


31st Cancers, 31 Mtn. Batty. 
Frontier Garrn. Arty., 53rd 
Sikhs (en route from Full - 
> under), 54th Sikhs, 56th a 
Rifles, 122nd Infantry, 33rd 
Mule Corps. 


Comdg . 

S. (3rd el.) 
Garni. Engr. 


Comdg. 


Fort Lockhart. 

..Fenner, Lt.-Col. C.O., 50th Rifles.."1 Drt., Fron. Garrn. Arty, 

. .Anderson, Capt. B.E., 59th Rifles. >59th Rifles. 

..Britten, Lt. W.E., R.E.j 

Thal. 

,. ,.Dets., 31st Lancers, Dot., 59th 
Rifles, 


IfANOD. 

Dot., 31st Lancers, 59th Rifles. 


Bannu Brigade —Headquarters, Bannu. 

BfffPComdr., O’Donnell, Maj.-Genl. If., c.i$„ d.s.o. 

Gen. StafPOffr., 2nd gr., Loch, Maj. S.G., d.s.o., K.E., p.s.c. 

D. A. A. a*d Q. ill. G., Tyftell, Capt. A.C.L., 25th Cavalry, p.s.c. 

A*C.R.E. . .. ..Barton, Maj. H.J., R.E.1 

Offr. in charge Supplies and Kendall, Capt. S.R.G., S.iVT. I 25th Cavalry; 28 Mtn. Batty. 

Tpt. m Corps. V Det., Frontier Garrn. Arty.; 

Asst. Dir. Mem. Services . .Thomson, Lt.-Col. G.S., m.b., j 24th Punjabis, 52nd Sikhs, 

*.M.S. (Offg.) (also Offg. A.D. I 55th Rifles, 
il f.S., Dent jut lfde.). J 

Garrn. Engr. ..Skinner, Capt. R.B., K.E. 


jjerajat Brigade —Headquarters, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Bde. Comdrs ■ 

Younghusb^id, Maj.-Genl. Sir G.J., K.C'.I.E., O.H., p.s.c. 

Cox, Col. F. W. II., 72nd Punjabis (Offg.). 

Gen. Stmff Offr., 2nd gr., Tarver, Maj. A.L., D.s.o., 124th Infantry, p.s.c. 


D. A. A. and Q. M. G.~* 

IIav,^!apt. C+J. B., Guides, p.s.c., 

Gilchrist, Capt. W. F. C., 52iul Sikhs#p.s.c. (Offg.). 


Asst. C. R.E. * .. _ . .Bond, Maj. R.F.G., Jt.E. .. 

Offr. in charge Supplies and Wace, Capt. S.L., S.&T. Corps 
Tpt. 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Serf ices . .Thomson, Lt.-Col. G.S., M.B., 

I.M.S. (Offg.) (also Offg. A.D. 
M. S. Bannu Bde.). 


.. "1 35th Horse, 32 Mtn. Batt. 

.. 18th Infantry (en route from 
► Aden) 27th Punjabis, 45th 
Sikhs (temply. absent on 
outpost duty), 72ud Pun- 
J jabis. 


Garrn. Itygr. 

JandoCa 
Zam • 
Drazinda 
Jatta 

Shelkh-Budin 


Bor^on, Capt. W.N., It.E. (Offg. 


The Cavalry and Infantry detachments for these outposts are found 
by the garrison of Dera Ismail Khan. 
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COMMANDS (SOUTHERN ARMY). 

Southern army. 


Ileadquarters, Ootacamund. 


General Officer Commanding , Nixon, Lieut. Gen. Sir J. E., K.c.B., 

A. M. S., A.-D.-C., Beach, Maj. W. H., It. E. 

A.-D.-C., Nixon, Lt. E. J., R.A. 

A.-D.-C., Malik Ghularn Muhammad Khan, ltisldr.-Maj., Sardar Bahadu,,, Khan Bahadur. 89th 
Horse. 

General Staff. 

Brig.-Gen., Money, Brig.-Gen. A.W., c.B., Brit. Scr. p.s.c. * 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Gregory, Maj. C. L., 19th Lancers, p.s.c. 

D. F. A. G.— 

Brovmlovv, Maj. d'A. C. 

Nicholas, Maj. S.H.E., 93th Infantry {Offg.). 

Insrps. Army Schools — 

Fairbrother, lnspr., Army Schools, W. G. (Hony. Lt.) 4th Circle Bangalore. 

McCleesh, lnspr., Army Schools, A.J.1I. (Hony. Lt.) 6th Circle, Poona.- 
lnspr., of rhysical Training , Hayne, Capt. S. S. North’ll It. 


4th (Quetta) Division— (Headquarters, Quetta ). 
Commander, Grover, Lt.-Gen. Sir M.H.S., k.c.i.e, c.n. 

A.-D.-C., Robertson, Capt. D.E., 11th Lancers. 

Comdg. R. A., Scott, Brig.-Genl. A.B., n.s.o., Brit. Scr. 

General Staff. 


Gen. Staff Offr., 1st gr., Taylor, Col. E.T., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., V.C. Colvin, Maj. J.M.C.. R.E., p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Deverell, Capt. C. J., \\. Yorks K., p,s.c. 

Administrative Technical and Departmental Staff. 


D. A. A.-G., Norman, Maj. W. H., 11th Lancers, p.s.c. 

A. Q.-M. G., She won, Col. 31. T. 

Comdg. R. E., Rimington, Lt.-Col. J.C., ll.E. 

Asst. Dir. of Ordce. Stores, Carter, Maj. E. 1\, R.A. 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies, Beville, Lt.-Col. C.F., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Tpt., Bell, Lt.-Col. R.M.,S. and T. Corps. {Offg.). 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Services, Macpherson, Col. W. (J., c.M.O., m.h., Brit. Scr., R.V.P, 
Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services {Sony.), Stammers, Maj. G. E. F., lt.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl., Services (Mobn.), Young, Maj. G.J.G., 3 I.B., I.M.S. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (l«t cl.) .. 


Asst. C. R. E. 

Offr. in charge, Supplies 

Cant. Magic . 


Quetta. 

. Y.C. Mollis, Maj.-Genl. C. J., 

C.B. 


..Melville, Capt. E. P.A., 

Pioneers Lv., ex. !., 8 mos. 19 
July 13 Cameron, Capt. C.S. 
23rd Ca\y. {Offg.). 

..Pilcher, Lt.-Col. A.J., R.E. 

. .Stewart, Capt. A.F., S. and T. 
Corps. 

..Tallin, .Maj. R. H. 


Chaman. 


1 


23rd Cavalry. 


, IV Brit. Mtn. 
23 ! Arty. Bde. 
attached 


1 1 auaenc 

In os. 5i, 

No. 33 


}• 


B"tt. 
8 Batt. 
Batt. 


101 Cos. R.G 4. 

33 (Divl. Signal) Coy. 

2 nd, 14th Mule Cor^s; 1 troop 
Fr«<i. Garm.. Mules, l&th Half 
TrooP S. T. Bullocks, 20th, 21st 
Half Troops A. T. Bullocks. 
No. 4 vj., A.H.C., 4 Co., A.B.C. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl) 


Comdg. 

Garm. Engr. .. 


• • B™. A.B.H., 29th 1 Det., 23rd Ca /airy. 29tb Punja|is. 

..James, Maj. A.A., 29th Punjbs. >Det., 14th Mule Corps 
J Det., A. T. Bullocks. ’ 


Fort Sandsman. 


.Malcolm, Lt.-Col. W. L., 31st 
Punjabis. 

.North, Capt. H.N., R.E., 


*1 31st Punjabis. . 

I Det., 2nd Mule Corps. 
fi troop, Fron. Garrn. Mules. 
jDef, A. T. Bullocks. 
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Jacobabad. 


Comdg. .Luck, Lt.-Col. C.A., 22ud Ca- 

valary. 

Cant. Magte .Slingsby, Capt, T.W., 22nd Ca- 

valary. 

Loaaiai. 

Comdg. .Maxwell, Lt.-Col. W.L., 10th 

• Lancers. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. . .Mac Brayne, Capt. R.J., 15th 
Magte. Sikhs. 


A.C.R.E. .. 

..Riach, Maj. A.II.D., R.E., 

Drug 

(Offg.). 

Bet., 15th Sikhs. 

Maratangi 

girdao .. 

* 

Mastung 

GULIS'fcAN 

GUMBAZ , . 

* 

Det., 10th Lancers. 

Mir Ali Khel 

H^NAI 

Det,, 2nd Mule Corps. 

M ERG IIA . . 

Hindubagh 

1IIROK 

Bet. A. T. Bullocks. 
Bet. 106th Poincers. 
Det., 106th Pioneers. 

Musa Khkl 

PlSlIIN . . 

ICilla Saifulla • 

Det., lOGth Pioneers. 

Shf.labaoh 

KISH1NGI 

* 

Shingalui 

Manikhwa 

* 

Sim 



Cavalry. 


1 10th Lancers. 

15th Sikhs. 

Dot., 2nd Mule Corps. \ troop 
Frou. Garrn. Mules. Dot., A. 
T. Bullocks. 

Bet., 10th Lancers. 

Bet., 106th Pioneers. 

. ("Bet., 31st Punjabis. 

J Bet., 2nd Mule Corps. 

. ( Bet., 10th Lancers. 

( Bet., 2nd Mule Corps, 
f Bet., 10th Lancers. 

. ^ Dot., 15th Sikhs, 
j l Bet., 2nd Mule Corps. 

. Depots. 124th and 126th Inly. 
Bet.., 106th Pioneers. 

Bet., 14th Mule Corps. 

.'Dot., 29th Punjabis. 


Quetta 1st (Infantry) Brigade —(Headquarters, Quctfca).—(Includes the Indian 
Infantry at Pishm for training). 

Bde 9 Comdx .Laing, Lt.-Col. F. 0., 121st "list Essex R., Bet,, N.W., Ry. 

^ Pioneers. (Offg) V. Rif. BaPn. V. Rif., 26 Ry. 

Bde.-Maj. •.jhakin, Capt. J.H.F., 7th G. R. V Coy., 58th Rifles, 121st Pio- 

• p.s.c. J neons; 7th (1. It. 

Quetta 2i&) (Infantry) Brigade. —(Headquarters, Quetta) (Includes the Indian Infantry 
1 Battalions at Loralai, C'lmman and Fort Sandeman for training). 

Bde. Conbdr. .. .. .. V*C. Melliss, Maj.-Gen. C.J. ") 2nd R. Wei. Fus. 

O.B., ( L ) I 2nd R. Ir. Fus. 

Bde. Maj, . ..Moberlv, Maj. H.S., 60th Puu- >Nos. 17 and 18 Cos., 3rd S. and 

jabis, p.s.c. I M. 

] 67th Punjabis. 

J 106th Pioneers. 


• Karachi Brigade —(Headquarters, Karachi). 

&de. Comdr., Shaw, Brig.-Gen. D.G.L. 

Gen. Staff Off?., 2nd hr., Dickson, Maj. W. E. It., R.E. 

•D. A. A and Q.-M. G., Winter, Maj. C. B., 112th Infantry. 

Aset. C. R. R. f Hingston, Maj. E., R.E. ( Offg.). 

Offr. in charge , Supplies, CStes, Maj. W. J., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dirffvf Medl. Services, G^nt, Col. D. St. J.B., m.b., I.M.S. 

Karachi. 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) ' 

Garrn. Engr. ., 
Cmt. Magte . .. 


. .Webb, Capt. R.E., York., and 
Lanc#R. (Offg.). 

..Young, Capt. JB. de L., R.E. 


IIANORA 


XVIIi Bde., R. F. A., 94 Batt- 
Karachi Arty, Vol. 

1st York and Lane. Rcgt. Sind 
V. Rif., 2nd Bn. N. W. Ry. V. 
Rif. 

Det., 10th Jatfe,* Depot. 26th 
Punjabis. 

30th Mule Corps; 22nd Halt S 
Troop, A. T. Bullocks. 

No. 69 Coy., R.G.A. 

Karachi Section, S. and M. 
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Comdg. 

JS. 0. (3 rd cl .).. 

Kotri 


Hyderabad. 

..Lowis, Lt.-Col.II.E., 10th Jats 
. .Twiss, Capt. E.Iv., 10th Jats 

. .Det., 2nd N.W.R. Vol. Rif. 
SUKKUR. 


XVIII Bde., It. F. A. ( 59 Batt. 

{ 93 Batt, 

4 Ainmn. Col. R.F.A. 

Bet., 1st Y. and L. Regt., Bet., 
Sind Vol. It. 10th Jats, Bet. 
A. T. Bullocks. 

Bet. 2nd N. W. It. Vol. Rif.. 


5th (Mhow) Division —(Headquarters, Mhow). , 

Cammander, Pavne, Maj.-Genl. It. L., C.B., d.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

A.-D.-C., Yates, Capt. C. M., J/pool K. 

Harrison, Capt. L. G. B., 125th ltitles. (Offg.). 

A.-D.-C., Kan war, Aniar Singh, Lt. 

General Staff. 

Gcnl. Staff Offr. 1st gr .— 

Brooking, Col. U. T. 

Carruthers, Col. It. A., C.n. (Offg.). 

Gcnl. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Godwin, Maj. C. A. C., 23rd Cavalry, p.s.c. 


Administrative, Technical and Departmental Staff. 

D.-A.-A.-G., Stirling, Maj. Sir G. M. H., Bart., D.s.o., Essex ltcgt. 

Hancock, Maj. M.l\, It. Fus. (Offg.). 

A. Q. M.-G., Skinner, Col. F. St. I)., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

Comdg. 11. E„ Ogilvie, Maj. E. C., It.E. (Offg.). 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance States, Lethbridge, Maj. S., U.A., (s.p.t.). 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpt., Sullivan, Col. It. E., S. and T. Corps. 

A88t. Dir. of Grass Farms , Elliott, Maj. 11. 11. 

Asst. Dir. of Modi., Services, Daly, Lt.-Col. J.T.. M.H., I.M.S., (Offg.). 

Depg. Asst. Dir. of Medl, Services (Sang.), Wanhill, Maj. C.I<\, R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. of Medl., Services, (Mobn.), Kitchle, Capt. M.B. II., M.B., R.A.M.Ci 

* Mhow. 


S. 0. (1st cl.) .. 

A. C. 11. E . 

Offr. in charge Supplies 

Cant. Magte. .. 


. .Clutteibuelr. Capt. C. II., 125th 
Rifles. (L). 

..Close, Maj. L.H., It.E. (Offg ) 

.. Home, Capt. J. E. S. and T. 
Corps. 

.. Warren-Codrington, Maj. H.O. 


Agar. 


Comdg 

.. ..Daunt, Lt.-Col. W.D., 39th 

Horse. 


Ahmedadad. 

Comdg. 

S. O. (3 rd cl.) 

Cant. Magte. .. 

. .Parr, Maj. H.O., 7th Hajputs 
,. ..Thompson, l.t. A.R., 7th Raj¬ 

puts. 

. .Hume, .Maj. S.G. W., 7th Raj¬ 
puts (Offg.). 


BARODA. 

Comdg. 

S. O. (3rd cl.) 

Comdg. 

E. O. (3rd cl.) 

. .Walton, CqI. W.C., 104tli Rifles 
..Jackie, Capt, O.T. 3JapR., 

104th Rifles. 

Indore. 

* 

* ' 


Rajkot. 

Comdg. • . 

Jetalsar ,. 

Khandwa .. 
Mehidpore 

. .Gannon, Capt.C. B., 113th In¬ 
fantry. 

. .Bet., 1st B. B. A* C. I. 

Ry. Vol. 

. .Bet., Nagpur Vol. Rif. Ratlam .. 

. .Bet., 38th C. I. H. Sirdarpore 


1 14th Hussars. 1 

XIII. Bde., ) X BaC. 
it.H.A. } V Batt. 

‘“E” Ainmn. V^ol., R,H.A., 
1st North’d Fus. Bet. 2nd 
Y B. B. and C. l.» By. Vol. 

96th Infantry, 15th Itifles. 

12th Mule CorpI, 1£ sections, 
■»23rd Half Troop, S.l. Bullocks. 
Xo. 5 Co., A.1I.C., ; 5th Co., A. 
J B. C. 


j 39th Central India Horse. 


] Det., 1st B. 1. and C. I. Ry. 
f Vol. 

1 7th Rajputs. 

. ■”) Rpt., 27tli f\t. Cavalry. 

^ 104th Rifles. 

J t J 

1 Bet., 1st North’d Fus. 

>Dct., 2nd B. B. <fc C. I. Ry. 

J Bet., 38th C. I. H. Vol. 

| Bet., 113th Infantry, 

«■ 

..Det® 1st Bt B. A C. I. Ry. Vol. 
..Det., 38th C.I.H. o 
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Nasirabad Brigade —(Headquarters, Nasirabad). 

Bde. Comdr., Davison, Maj.-Genl. Iv.S., c.B. 

Bde.-Maj., Asliburner, Capt. L. F., M.V.O., d.s.o., R. Fus., p.s.c. 

Staff Capt.— 

Dickinson, Maj. A. T. S., 51st Sikhs, p.s.c. (Offg. Bde.Maj.). 
Glynton, Ca^ft. G. M., 3rd G. R., p.s.c., {Offg.). 

A. C II. E., * 

Offr, in charge Supplies., Bond, Capt. G.W.,S. and T. Corps. 


*9. 0 . (2nd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. .. 


Nasirabad. 

..Tavlor, Lt. T.E.H., li. Ir. 
Itegt. 

. .Anderson, Capt, K.E. 


" Dct, 27th Cavalry. 

XX. Bde., R.F.A., 08th Batt 
► 1st R. Ir. Kept. 

OOtli Punjabis. 

Det., ]‘2th Mule Corps; Dct. 
. 23rd H. T. A. T. Bullocks. 


Nasirabad Brigade —(Headquarters, Nasirabad). 


Comdg. 

S. O. (3 rd cl.) 
Comdg. 

Cant, .'\~agie. . 

Comdg. 

Cant. Mugtc% .. 

Comdg. 

Comdt. 


Ajmer. 

..Dunlop, Lt.-Col. H.H., 44th 
Infantry. 

..Shaw, (’apt. W.W., 44th In¬ 
fantry. 

Dues a. 

. .Lloyd-Jones, Maj. F. L., 113th 
infantry. 

. .Browne, Capt. W. S. \V., 44th 
Infantry 

Deoli. 

.. Waller, Lt.-Col. F. C. L., 42nd 
Deoli Itegt. 

. .Tayler, Capt. F.L., 42nd Deoli 
Regt. 

KRINPURA. 

..Banbury, Lt.-Col. W. E., 43rd 
Regiment. 

Mount Abu (Sanitarium). 

. .Gu>on, Maj. G.S., R. Fus. 


&omdg. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) 

<to mi. Engr. . 


Neemuch. 

..Gray, Lt.-Col. P.K., U.F.A. 

.. Brodrick, Lt. W. LeC., 27th 
Cavalry. 

. .Bell, Capt. A.II., R.E. .. 


£ant. M($te. . 


., Wimberley, Maj. F.G.A., Supy. 
List. 


Jaipur 


.Ry. Vol. Phulera 
Tonk 


*| 2nd B. B. A C. I. Ry. Vol. 44th 
f I 11 fy. l)et., 12th Mule Corps 

J 


I No. 5 Amnin. Col., lt.F.A. (lempy) 
> 113th Infantry. 


1 Det.. 27 Cavalry. 

|-42wl Deoli Itegt. 

J Det., 12th Mule Corps. 


j 43r<l 


Eiinpura 


R«‘gt. 


Details Det., 2nd B. B. A: C. I. 
Ry. Vol. 

2 Uii Half-Troop S. T. Bullocks. 
Det., 12th Mule Corps. 


"j 27th Cavalry, XX Bde., ( 99Batt. 
It. F. A. ' i lOUliatt. 

► Dct., 1st R.I. Itegt., Det., 2nd 
Bo., B. B. A C. I. Ry. Vol. 

| Det. 23rd H.T., A. 1’. Bullocks. 
J Det., 12th Mule Corps. 

Det., 27th Cavalry. 

..Det., 2nd B.B., A C. I. Ry. Vol. 


Jubbulpore Brigade— (Headquarters, Jubbulpore). 

Bde^Comdr .— 

TTanshawe, Brig. Gen. IJ. D., C.B., Brit. Ser. 

Bayftcs, Lt.-Col. C. E.*32nd Lancers (Offg.). 

Bde.-Maj* Mackenzie, Capt. J.H., It. Scots, p.s.c. 

Staff Captlf Humphreys, Maj. I). \\ H., d.s.o., 8th G, R., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Latlifcury, Maj. H.O., R. E. 

Offr. in^harge Supplies, Lushington, Maj. W.N., S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. Medical Sendees, Bucas, Col. T. J. R., c b,, m.b., Brit. Ser. (also A. D. M. S., Jhansi 

Bde.). 
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S. 0. ( 2nd cl.) 
Garrn. Engr . .. 
Cant. Magte. .. 


JUBBULPORE. 

.. Lcapingwell, Capt. H.B., 97th 
Infantry. 

. .Cusins, Capt. A.F., R.E. .. 

..Parker, Lt.-Col. N.T., Supy. 
List. 


32nd Lancers. 

f 83 Batt. 

Xt Bde., R.F.A. 4 84 Batt. 

L 85 Batt. 

11 Ammn. C4i. R.F.A. 

2nd R. Fus. 2nd dies. R. Det., 
Nag. V. Rif. Det., E.I. Ry. V. 

Rif. Det., G.I.P. Ry. V. Rif. 
16th RUjputs, 97th Infantry. 
Det. 28tli Mule Corps. 

25th Half-Troop, S. T. Bullocks. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl) 
Cant. Magte. .. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (1 st cl.) .. 


5th (MHOW) Division — concld. 

Jubbulpore Brigade— (Headquarters, Jubbulpore.) 
Kamptee. 


. .Vickers, Lt.-Col. II., 63rd In¬ 
fantry. 

. .Ffrencli, Lt. R.P.T., R. Ir. 
Rif. 

..Raitt, Lt.-Col. H.C.B., Supy. 
List. 

Pachmarhi ( Sanitarium ). 


.Stone, Maj. A.B., dies. R. 
.Eddowes, Capt. W.B., Manch. 
It. 


1 XIX Bde., R.F.A., 95» Batt. 1st 
j It. Ir. Rif. Det., Nagpur Vol. Rif. 
Det., 63rd Lt. Infantry, Det. 
23rd Half Troop, S. T. locks. 


*') Central School of Musketry. 

Det., 28th Mul* • Corps. 
l*Det., 25th Half Troops, S. T. 
J Bullocks. 


Saugor. 


Comdg . .. . . . .Watson, Brig.-Gen. W. A., c.i.e., 

p.s.c. 

S. 0. (3 rd cl.) .. . .Mitford, Capt. J.P., 98tli In¬ 

fantry. 

Cant. Magte. .. .. . .Davison, Lt. D. S., 2nd Lancers 

SlTABALDI. 

SUTNA . 

Balaghat, Bhandara, Bilasfur, Chindwara, damoii, 

Dangiri, Raipur, Seoni. 

Harda . 

Naopur . 


1 Cavalry School. Det., Nagpur 
Vol. Rif. •« 

2nd Lancers. c 

No. 41 (Wireless) Signal Coy. 

► 013th 3nfantry. 1 
Dot., 28th Mule Corps. fa 
J Det,., 1st R. I h Rif 
Det. E. I. R. Vols. • 

Det. 32nd LanT.ers. 

< Det., Nagpur Vol. 

Det., 1st G.LP. Ry. Vol. 

) Nagpur Vol. Rifles ; 2nd Bengal 
) Nagpur \ty. Vol. 


Jhansi Brigade —(Headquarters, Jhansi), 

v «• 

Bde. Comdr., Townshend, Maj.-Gen. C. V. F., C.B., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. t 
Bde.-Maj., Hope, Maj. J. W., R.F.A., p.s.c. t 

A. C. R. E., Burgess, Capt. B., R. E., (Qffg.). « 

Offr. in charge Supplies , Pearse, Capt. W.P., A.X.C. 

Offr. in charge Tpt ., Campbell, Capt. W., S. and T. Corps. t « 

Asst. Dir . Medl. Services , Lucas, Col. T. J. R., C.B., M.B., Brit. Ser. (also A.D.M.S., Jubbulpoit 
Bde.). 

JHANSI. & C ‘ . 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

Garrn. Engr. . 
Cant. Magte. . 


. .Ayscough, Capfc. G.M., 116th 
IMahrattas. 

. .Cruickshank, Lt. A.J., R.E.' 

. .Beyts, Capt. R.F.S., 122nd In¬ 
fantry. 


GOONA. 

Cotgrave, Lt -Co 1 . E.C.B-, 38th 
He isc. 


1 8th Cjavalry. VI (Howr.) ( 74Batt. 
Bd< R.F.A. c { 79Batt. 

12 Ammn. Col. R.F.A. 

2nd R. Berks. R., Det., Cawn- 
► pore Vol.*' 2nd G.I.P. Ry. Vol. 
Rif. 30th Punjabis, 107tlf Pio¬ 
neers 116th Maharattks. 

28th Mule Corps. *26th Half 
J Troop, 8. T. BullCcks. 

* 

«- • « 

j 38th Central Inf ia Horse. 

1 • 


Comdg . 
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Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 
Cant. Magte. 


Comdg. 
LALlTPm 
MAHOBA 


NOWGONG. 

..Barratt, Col. W.B., C.B., D.s.o., 
5th Infantry. 

. .Fraser, Capt. T.C./B.G.A. 

.. Harvest, Lt.-Col. H. de V., 
Supy. List. 


Sehore. 

.. Rea, Lt.-Col. F.W., 99th In fry. 
) Det., Cawnpore Vol. IvOTAH 
} Rif. 


I Det., 8th Cavalry Nos. 71, and 
[ 72 (Heavy) Batts., R.G.A. 

| Det., 2 R. Berks. R., Det., Cawn- 
► pore Vol. 

5th Light Infantry. 

Det., 28 Mule Corps. 

Det., 20th H. T. S. T. Bullocks 


Det. 38th C.I. Horse, 99th Infnry 
Det., 42nd Regt. 


6th (Poona) Division— (Headquarters, Poona). 

Commander, Barrett, Lieut.-Genl. Sir A.A., k.o.b., k.o.v.o. 

A.-D.-C., Lawrence, Lt. A. E., K. R. Rif. 

A.-D.-C., Aga Cassini Shah, Lt. 

Com&tj. II. A., Smith, Brig.-Gen. S. C. U., Brit. Scr. 

General Staff. 


Gen. Staff OJfr. 1st gr ., Gamble, Col. R.N., D.s.o., Brit. Sor., P. R. c. 

Gen. Staff Offr. 2nd gr., Sanders, Maj. G. A. F., U.E, p.s.c. 

Administrative, Technical and Departmental. 

JO. A. A. 0., Davie, Maj. J.H.M., 34th Poona Horse. ( Offg . G. S. O., 2nd gr.). 
A. Q. M. <?.— 

Mitchell, Col. G. W. 

Shakespear, Col. L. W. (Offg.). 

Comdg. R. E., Baddeley, Col. C.E., Brit. Ser. 

Asst. Dir. of Ordnance Stores , Lethbridge, Maj. S., R. A. (s.p.t.). 

A of Supplies and Tpt., Palin, Col. G. \V., c.l.E., S. and T. Corps. 
Asst. Dir. ojLGrass Farms, Obbard, Lt.-Col. E.N. 

Asst. Dir. Medl. Services, Hchir, Col. F.R.c.S.E., I.M.S. 

Depy^Asst. Dir. Medl. Services+Suny.), Wliclan, Maj. J. F., R.A.M.C. 

Depy. Asst. Dir. Medl. Services (Mobn .)— 

. Wimberley, flt.-Col. C.N.C., m.il, I.M.S. 

Browne-Ma&on, Maj. II. O. B., R.A.M.C. (Offg.). 

Supdt. of Physmil Training (Sou^ Army), Bacon, Li., R. G., 124th Infantry. 

Poona Infantry Brigade —(Headquarters, Poona), 


Bde. Comdr., Aitl^n Brig.-Gen. A. E. (Col. on Staff). 
Bde.-Maj., Holdich, Ufaj. H. A., 5th G.lt., p.s.c. 

A. C. II.E., Meyer, Maj. J. L., ll.E., (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Donovan, Capt. S.J., A.S.C. 

C fjfr. in charge Tpt., Sweeney, Capt. R. L. C., S. and T. Corps. 

V _ 

% Poona. 


s?o. (i«e cl.).. 


..Wilson, Capt. R.C., 114th MahO 
rattas. 


Qarm. Engr. .. 
Cant. Magte. .. i 


Robinson, Maj. C.E.B., 117th 
Mahrattas (Offg.) 

.Brdke, Smith, Capt. P.W.L., 
R.E. t 

^ Leslie, Maj. P.N. 


29th Lancers. 

2nd Dorset, R., 2nd L.N. Lan. 
R. Dot., M. & So. Mah. Ry. Rif. 
Poona Vol. Rif. 

105th Infantry ; 117th Mahrattas, 

■ 127th Bal. L. I. 

13th Mule Corps. 

No. 6 Co. A.H.C. ;.6th Co., A.B. 

e. 


Gar?%. Engr . .. 
Cant . ., 


Kirkee. 

.Nottidge, Lt. G., R.E. .. 
, Stewart, Maj, R.J.T., 22nd 
Punjabis. 


1 f 76 Batt. 

X Bde., R.F.A. < 81 Batt. 

(.82 Batt. 

6 Ammn. Col. R. F. A., Det., 
- 1st Middx. 11., Det., Poona Vol. 
Rif. Hd.-Qrs. F. and Nos. 19. 
20, 21 and 22 Cos.; 3rd S. and 
M.; 12th Pioneers, 

28th Half Troop, S.T. Bullocks. 
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Pcrandhar ( Sanitarium). 

Comet!/, and. Cant. Magte. .. Braithwaitc, Sin]. F.J. N. Ian. R. ..Details. 


Sataka. 


Co mdg. 

BlJAPUR 

Panchoani 

Sholapuh 


. .Bio re, Maj. H.R., K.R.Rif.C., 1 School of MuskAry. Dot., Poona 
p.s.c. Vol. Rif. Bet,, 12th Pioneers. 

..Dct., Poona Vol. Rif. .. V 
. .Det., Poona Vol. Rif. 

. .Det., Poona Vol. Rif. .. J ■» 


Belgaum Brigade —(Headquarters, Belgaum). 

Bde. Comdr .— 

Fry, Brig.-Gen. C. I. 

Fowler, Col. F.J., d.s.o., (Offg.). 

Bde.-Maj., Dunn, Capt. E. G., R. Ir. Rif. p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Salmon, Capt. W.H.B., S. and T. Corps. 


Oarrn. Engr. .. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

Cant. Magte. .. 

TIubli .. 
Dharwar 
Gadag .. 


Belgaum. 

..Rait-Kerr, Lt. R.S., R.E. 

. .Nance, Lt. W.J., 81st- Pioneers 

. .Campbell, Lt.-Col. F. J. B., 
Supy, List. 


1 XIX Bde., R.F.A., Batt. 

2ml Norf. R. Det., 2nd M. and 
S. M. Ry. Rif. ^ 

► 81st Pioneers, 110th Light^nfy. 
120th Infantry. 

7 secs., 13th Mule Corps, 

2nd M. and S. M. Ry. Vol. 

Det., 2nd M. and S. M. Ry. Vo!. 


Bombay Brigade —(Headquarters, Bombay). 

Bde. Comdr., Gorringe, Maj.-Gen. G. F., o.u., ('.M.u., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. 

(fen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr. } Browne, Maj. If. J. i\, 5th G. R., p.s.c. 

D. A. A. and Q. M. (f., Cummins, Maj. H. A. V., 24th Punjabis, p.s.c. 
Asst. C. B. E., V. C. Watson, Maj. T. C., R. E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Preston, Maj. K. E., S. and T. Corps. 

Aset. Bir., Modi. Sendees, Pike, Coi. W. W., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 


Bombay. 

fBo. L. H. Nos. 5*, 79, 85. Cos. 
R. G. A., Bo. Vol. -A-tty. ; 
Wing, 1st ttotts and Derby 

S.O. (2nd cl.) .. . .Taylor, Capt. J. Me L. G., 119th R.: 1st G. I. P. Ky. Vol.; 

Infantry. Vol. Rifle ; X. t B. B. & C. I. 

v Ry. Vol. Bo. Sec. 3rd S. and 
31.; Depot 2nd Infantry. 

29th, 30th Half Troop, A. T. 
I Bullocks. 


Df.olali. 

Cowdg. .1 f No. 77 Coy. R.G.A. 

and VMortimore. Maj. C. R., Notts •( Wing, 1st Notts a’ni Derby R. 

Cant, Magte. .. ., ,.J and Dei by K. I Dct., Poona Vol. Rif. * 

h Det., A.‘ T. Bullocks. 

Nasik .. . .Det., Poona Vol. Rif. 

'Khandala (Sanitarium). 

Coyndt. .* .. ..Details. 


Santa Cruz. 

Comdg. .. .. . .Lowther, Lt.-Col. H.,,95th In- 93th Infant-y. 

fan try. 

Surat .Det., 1st B. B. and C. I. Ry. Vol. 

Ahmednagar Brigade —(Headquarters, Ahintdnagar). 


Bde. Comdr, Dobbie, Brig.-Gen. W. If., c.B. (Col. on Staff). 
Bde. Maj., Lloyd, Maj. J. II., 6tli G. R. 

Staff Capt., Yates, Capt. J. A., 103rd L. Infantry. 

A. C. It. E., Thuillier, Maj. H. F., R.E. ( Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Price, Capt. H. W. t S. and T. Corps. 

Ahmednagar. 


Cant . Magte. .. .. .. Anderson, Maj. W. C. 


' “ D.” Amihn. Cpl. R. H. A. 

No. 34 (Divl. Signal) Coy., 1st 
Bn. Oxf. and Bucks L. I.; 
Det., Poona Vol. Rif.; 103rd 
. Lt. lufantry. 119fcli Infantry. 
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Comdg. 

S. O. (3rd cl.) 

Cant. Magte. .. 

Bhusawal .. 

Dhunlia 

JTalgaon 


Aurungabad. 


. .Browne, Lt.-Col. A. J. W., 33rd 
Cavalry. 

.. . .Ferris, Capt. W. A. T., 33rd 

Cavalry. 

.. .Molony, Capt. O. H. C., 94th In¬ 
fantry (Offg.) 

..Det., G. I. P. Ry. Vol. 

.. • . .Det., Poona Vol. Rifles. 

.. .. Det., Poona Vol. Rifles. 


j 33rd Lt. Cavalry. 

>79th Infantry. 

Wing, 102nd K. F. 0. Grena- 
] diers. 


Commanders — 

9th (Secunderabad) Division (Head-quarters Ootaoamund. 

Woon, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. B., k.c.b. 

Phayre, Maj.-Gen. A., c.b., (Offg.) 

A.-D.-C., Hemsley, Capt. C„ 64th Pioneers. 

* General Staff. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 1st gr., Strange, Col. R. G., Brit. Ser. 

Gen^Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Lawrence, Maj. F. R., D.s.o., 14th Hussars, p.s.c. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Cassels, Maj. G. R., 35th Sikhs, p.s.e. 


Administrative Technical and Departmental Staff. 


D. A. A.-Q., McCulloch, Capt. A. J., 7th Dn. Grds., p.s.c. 

A. Q. M. G., Wingate, Col. A. W. 8. 

Comdg. R.E., Sorsbie, Lt.-Col. R. F., R. E. (Offg.) 

Asst. Dir. of Ord. Stores, Garstin, Maj. H. E., R.A. (s.p.t.) 

Asst. Dir. of Supplies and Tpt., Gayer, Lt.-Col. E. A., S. & T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir. of Grass Farms, Airy, Capt. G. (Bangalore). 

Depy. Dir. Medl. Services, Croker, Surgn.-Gen. T. M., m.d., Brit. Ser. R.B.P. 
Depy. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Sany .), Galwey, Capt. W. R., M.B., R.A.M.C. 
Degg. Asst. Dir., Medl. Services (Mobn)., Shanahan, Lt.-Col. D. D., R.A.M.C. 

• Secunderabad and Bolarum garrison. 


Comdg., Wad^son, Brig.-Gen.^F. W. G. 

S. (f. (1st cl.)— 

Dayrell, Ca£t. W. S., 72nd Punjabis. 

• Wilson, Capt. W. H. D., 1st Brahmans (Offg.) 
Asst. C. R. E. • .. 


Offr. in charge Supplies 
Offr. in charge Tyf,. .. 
Asst. Dir., Medl. SelOices 


..Watts, Capt. A. H., S. & T. 
Corps. 

. .Twiss, Capt. H. W. F., S. & T. 
Corps. 

..Smyth, Col. J., m.d., I.M.S., 
V.H.S. 

Staff Surgn. { ^Secunderabad) .Blenkinsop, Maj. F. L., M.B., 

Staff Surgeon (Bolarmn) ..Flemimg, Maj. A. N., M.B., 

0 F R C.S 

%ant, Magte. .. ., . .Hodgson, Lt.-Col. W. G. 


31st Mule Corps; 83rd, 

85th, Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks. 

-9th Co., A. B. C. 


4th, 


SflbuNDERABAD (Cavalry) BRIGADE—(Headquarters, Bolarum). (Includes the Cavalry 
at Bangalore for training.) 


Bde. Comdx 0 
Bde.-Ma}. 


. .Wadeson, Brig.-Ge 11 * F» W. G. 
#Col. on Staff.) 

. .Williams, Capt*A. F. C d.s.o., 
31st Lancers, p.s.c. 
f McEuen, Capt. J. S.,^0th Horse 
(Offg\ 


7th Drag. Gds., IX Bde., 
R.H.A. “ N ” Batt., H. 
Ammn. Col., R. H. A., 20th 
Deccan Horse, 34th Poona 
Horse. 

For training—" S " Batty., 
R. H. A., 7th Hussars, 26th 
Lt. Cavalry, 


Secunderabad 1st (Infantry) Brigade—(H eadquarters, Secunderabad) 


Bde . C&tndr 


Bde.-Afaj. 


. .Smith, Lt.-Col. E. P., R.A., (g) 
• (Offg.) 

. .Battye, Maj. I. U., Glides 


f 10 Batt. 

XVII Bde., R. F. A.« 20 Batt. 

192 Batt. 

-9 Ammn. Col. R. F. A. 

2nd Shrops, L. I„ 1st Brah¬ 
mans, 6th Jat L. I., 94th 
Infy. 


18 
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Secunderabad 2nd (Infantby) Bbigade— (Headquarters, Secunderabad). 


Bde. Comdr. 


Bde.-Maj. 


.. Rodwell, Brig.-Genl. E. H., O.B., 
p.s.c., (Col. on Staff). 

.. Shuttleworth, Capt. D.I., 3rd 
G.R., p.s.c. 

..Puma . 


1st Innls. Fus.; Hyderabad 
Vol. Rif. No. 12 Coy., 2nd 
R. Sappers and Miners; Depot 
> 8th Rajputs, 64th Pioneers; 

83rd Infantry. 

J Det., Hyderabad Vol. Rif. 


Bangalore Brigade —(Headquarters, Bangalore.) 

Bde. Comdr., Wapshare, Brig. Genl. R. (Col. on Staff.) 

Betham, Col. R. M. (Offg.) 

Bde. Maj., O’Grady, Maj. H. DeC., 69th Rifles p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E., Marshall, Maj. H. J. M. f R.E. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Saunders, Capt. P. C., S. and T. Corps. 

Asst. Dir., Medl. Services , Tate, Col. A. E., Brit. Ser., V. H. S. (also A. D. M. S., Southern Bde.) 

Bangalore. 


S. 0. (2nd cl.) 
Staff Surgeon 


.Hanbury, Capt. P. L., Shrops 
L. I. 

.Chambers, Capt. R. A., m.b 
I.M.S. 


" 7th Hussars; 26th E«. Cavalry 
IX Bde, R. H. A., “ S ” Batt. 
XIII Bde., 1 2 Batt. 

R. F. A. J 8 Batter 

10 Ammn. Col. R. F. A., 2nd 
Cam’n. Highrs., Bangalore 
Rif. Vol., Det. M. and S. M. 

Ry. Rif., Hd.-Qs. D., and 
Nos. 9. 10, 13, 14, Cos., 2nd 
Q. O. S. and M. 61st Pio- 
neers, 101st Grenadiers, 
108th Infantry. 

65th, 66th Half Troops, A. T. 
Bullocks. 

J Det., 9th Co., A. B. C. 


Bellary. 

Comdg. .Venour, Maj. W.J.,R. Dub. Fus...XIII Bde., R. F: A., 44 Batt. 

S.O. (3rd cl.) and Cant.Mgte.. .Johnson, Capt. M. A., R. Dub. LWing, & 1st R. ,Dub. Fus. Det. 

> M. & S. M. Ry. RiS.. Det. 

A. T. BuJ Jocks, No. 9 Co., 
J A.H.C. 

CHICKMAGALUR .. .. Det. C. and M. Rif. 

GOOTY ) Det. M. and S. M. Ry. Rif. 

GUNTAKEL . j 

Kolar Gold Field . .Kolar Gold Fields Rif. Vol. 

MERCARA .Coorg & Mysore Rifles. 

MYSORE .Det. Bang. R. Vol. 

Pollibetta.*) Det. C. and M. Rif. 

Saklaspur .j 

SIVASAMUDRAM Power Det., Bang. Rif. Vol. 

Works. 

Shimoga .Det. C. and M. Rif. 

WHITEF1ELD.Det., Bang. Rif. Vol. 


Southern Brigade— (Headquarters, Wellington.) 

Bde. Comdr., Hamilton, Brig.-Gen. W. G., D.s.o., Brit. Ser. p.s.c 
Bde.-Maj., DeCourcy, Capt. Hon. M. W. R., 32nd Pioneers. 

A. C. R. E., Fraser, Lt.-Col. T. R. E., p.s.c. 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Hart, Capt. E. G., S. ank T. Corps. 

Asst . Dir., Medl. Services, Tate ,Col. A. E., Brit. Ser., V. H. S. (also £.D.M.S., T angalore Brigade*) 


Comdg. 


Gatrn. Qr.-Mr. 
Garm. Engr. .. 
Staff Surgn. .. 


Fort St. George and Madras. 


. .Downing, Lt.-Col. G., R. Dub. 
Fus. 

. .Peiniger, Capt. R. F., R. G. A. \. 
. .Fenton, Capt. G. C. V., R. E. .. 
.. MacLaughlin, Maj. A. M., 
R.A.M.C. . 


» 

*1 Madras Arty. Vol.; Govr/s 
Body Guard. 

Hd. Qrs. and Wing,« 1st R. Dub. 
Fus. Madras V<V. Gds.; 1st 
Y M. and. S. M Ry, Rif. - 
Det., 86tlrlnfy. 

07th, (8th, 69th, 70th Half 
Troops, A. T. Bullocks, 1 
j Troop 31st MVile Corps. 
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Comdg. 


Comdg . 

S. O. (3rd cl.) 


Comdg . 


Comdt. * 


Calicut. 

.. Worthington, Capt. C. A., 2nd E. f Det. 2nd E. Kent E. Malabar 
Kent E. < Vol. Rif. 

LDet. A. T. Bullocks. 

Cannanore. 

. .Domenichetti, Lt.-Col. F. H,, (Det. 2nd E. Kent R. 88th 
88th Infantry. J Infantry. 

..* Sec., 72nd Half Troop, A. T. 

v Bullocks. 

Malappuram. 

. .Fort, Capt. L., 2nd E. Kent R. .. f Det., and E. Kent R t 

I Det., A. T. Bullocks. 

Poonamallee ( Sanitarium ). 

. .Somerville, Maj. S. J., R. Innis. Details. 

Fus. 


St. Thomas Mount and Pallaveram. 


Comdg .Macbean, Lt.-Col. W. A., R.F.A., ■) XIX Bde., R.F.A., 97 Bart. 

p.s.c. > 86th Infantry. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) and Cant. Patrickson, Capt. D. M., 86th J 
Magte. Infantry. 

Trichinopolv. 

Comdg. .London, Lt.-Col. J. A., 73rd In- ) 73rd Infantry. 

fantry. j 


Wellington ( Sanitarium ). 


Comdg. .Hamilton, Brig.-Gen. W. G., 

D.S.O., Brit. Ser., p.s.c. 

S.^l &rd cl.) do C. M. . .Lang, Lt. J. A. M., Notts, and 
• Derby R. 

Oarrn. Engr .Sykes, Lt. A. C., R. E. .. 

Comdt. (Sanil&rium). . .Efcnt, Maj. A. M., R. Muns. Fus. 
S. 0?(Ut cl.) (Sanitarium). . .Harvey, Lt. D., 31st Punjabis. . 


2nd E. Kent R. 

71st Half Troop, A. T. Bul¬ 
locks. 


Bezwada .*Det., 1st M. & S. M. Ry. (Tanjore . .Det., S. I. Ry. Vol. 

m Rif. JTrivandram ..Dets., S. I. Ey. Vol. and 88th 

Negapatam . .S. I. Ry. Vol. m ) Infy. 

Ootaoamund . .Dets., 73rd an" 88th Infy. (.Vizagapatam . .E. Coast Vol. 

WALTAIR . .Det., 1st M. & S. M. Ry. Vol. 

9 

^ Burma Divisions—(H eadquarters, Maymyo.) 


Commander , Pilcher, Maj.-Gen. T. D., C.B. Brit. Ser. p.s.c. 
A.-D.-C., Baker, Lt. St. J. V., 11th Lancers (Offg.) 

• # General Staff. 

Gen. Staff Offr., Ut g?., Walker, Col. H. B., D.8.O., Brit. Ser. 

(ten. Staff Offr., 2nd gr., Taylor, Maj. E. M., 22nd Cavalry, p.s.c. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, TECHNICAL AND DEPARTMENTAL STAFF. 


1. A.-Ct. - j 

Clarkson, Maj, B. St. J., Dorset R. 
Polled, Maj. A9E. St. V./aBord. R. (Offg.) 


A. Q. M. 0 .— 

Stewart, Ccfc J. M., a£., A.D.C. 

Nepean, Lt.-Col. H. W C. B., 123rd Rifles (Offg.) 

Astt. Dir. of Ordnanace Stores, Coopef, Lt.-Col. P. T., R.A. 

Dir. of Supplied and Tpt., Hawkins, Lt.-Col. G. A., S. & T. Corps, 

As*. Dir., Medl. Services, Hale, Lt.-Col. C. H., R.A.M.C. (Offg.) 

Depy. Ast. Dir., Medl. Services (Sany.), Bennett, Maj. W., m.b., R.A.M C. 


, • Eangoqn Brigade —(Headquarters, Rangoon). 

Bde. Cemdr., ^ohnAone, Brig.-Gen. A. A. J., (Col. on Staff). 

Bde.-Maj., — * * 

Nangle, Maj. M. C., 92nd Punjabis, p.s.c. 

Bro&dbent, Capt. J. T. C.*80th Infantry (Offg.). 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Brunker, Cafct. J. E., S. <fc T. Corrr. 
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Rangoon. 

* 

S. 0. (1 9l cl.) . . 

Oarrn. Engr. .. 

Cant. Magte. .. 

. .Ellis, Capt. A. H. W., 1st G. R., 
p.s.c. 

. .Haig, Capt. D. DeH., R.E. 
..Cattell, Maj. G. L. 

Nos. 64, 76, Cos., R. G. A. 
Rangoon Sec. 2nd S. and M., 
1st R. Muns. Fus. Rangoon 
Port Def. Vols., Rangoon 
Vol. Rif. Bvrma Ry. Vols., 

► 66th Punjabis. 

80th Infantry, 15th Mule 
Corps, 76th, 76th, 77th Half 
Troopj. A. T. Bullocks. 

No. 10 Co., A. H. C., 10 Co., 
A.B.C. 


Port Blair. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

. .Moore, Maj. A., 66th Punjabis ..' 

,. . .Daly, Lt. C. E., 66th Punjabis .. 

) Det., 1st R. Muns. Fus. 

^ South Andamans Vol. Rif. 
j Det., 66th Punjabis. 


Thayetmyo. 

r 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.).. 

.. Shaw, Capt. E. St. L., E. Surr. R. 

. .Irwin, Lt.A.P. B., E. Surr. R. 

j Det., 2nd E. Surr. R. 


Meiktila. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.).. 

Mergui 

Tavoy 

MOULMEIN . . 

.. Campbell, Lt.-Col. L. W. Y.,89th ' 
Punjabis. 

. .Engiedue, Capt. R. S., 89th Pun- j 
jabis. 

. .. Dets., Moulmein Vol. 

.. >• Moulmein Arty. Vol. 

J Moulmein Rif. Vol. 

) Det., 2nd E. Surr. R., Upper 
>■ Burma Vol., 89th Punjabis, 

1 25th Mule Corp’s (1$ Troops). 

Mandalay Brigade—(H eadquarters, Mandalay). (Maymyo tempy.) 

Bde. Commander , Baitt. Maj.-Gen. H. A., C.B., Brit. Ser. 
Bde.-Maj .— 

Buchanan, Maj. F. E., Royal Scots Fus, 

Norris, Capt. A. K., 123rd Rifles (Offg.) 

Offr. in charge Supplies, Heyland, Maj. A. K., S. & T. Corps. 



Mandalay. 


Comdg. 

S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

Cant. Magte .. 

..Williams, Lt.-Col. A. II., 91st 
Punjabis. 

. .Watts, Capt. N. H. L., 92nd 
Punjabis. 

. . .Lindsey, Capt. F. S., 129th Ba¬ 
luchis. | 

I Det., 1st Bord. R., U. Bur. 
Vol. Rif. No. 15 Bur. Co., 2nd 

l s. & m: 

► 91st Punjabis, 92nd Punjabis, 
26th Mule Corps C3 Troops). 
73rd, 74th Half Tioops, A. T. 
Bullock!. 


BHAHO. 

«> 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

. .Bousfleld, Maj. E. E., 123rd *1 

Rifles. j 

..Sargent, Capt. W. P. M., 123rd 
Rifles. J 

1 Det., 2nd E. Surr. R.fDet., U'. 

' Bur. Vol. Rif. 

►Deb., 22nd Mn. By. 

123rd Rifles, 25th ^Aule Corps 

1 \1 Troop). * < 


Maymyo. 

c 

22nd Mn. By. 

1st Bord. i-lOth G. R. 

Comdg. 

S. 0. (2nd cl.) 

. ..Raitt, Maj.-Gen. k. A., C.B., Brit.') 

Scr* i 

. ..Vaughan, Maj. C. D., D.s.o., 1 

Bord. R. J 


SHWEBO. 

1 o 

Comdg, 

S. 0. (3rd cl.) 

Chin Hills, lashio 
V ol. 

. ..Lawrence, Lt.-Col. H. D., E. Surr.') 2nd E. Surr. R. DeV., Uppe 

R., p.s.c. >Bur. Vol. <•- 

. . .Mackenzie, Lt. J. D., E. Surr. R.. J De£., 25th>Mule Corps. 

, Magwe, Pyinmana, Taunggyi, Yamethin, Yenangyaung. — Dets., ‘ 

v t , 
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Aden Brigade—(H eadquarters, Aden), 

Bde. Comdr., (Pol, Resdnt), Beli, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. A., K.c.v.o. 
A.-D.-C. to Pol. Resdnt., Perram, Lt. G. T. C., R. G. A. 

Gen. Staff Offr., 2nd gr. } Basevl, Maj. W. H. F., 90th Punjabis. 

D, A. A. and Q. M . G., Sprague, Capt. L. C., R. Ir. Rif., p.s.c. 

Asst. C. R. E.-Collins, Lt.-Col. C. B., R.E. 

Asst. Dir. Meal. Services, Cleveland, Bt.-Col. H. F., I.M.S. 


Gann. Engr. .. 
Cant. Magte. .. 


Perijl 

Shaikh Othman 


Aden. 


..King, Maj. R. G., R. E. .. 

. .Gordon, Lt. J. dela H., 67th 
Punjabis. 


.. Det. 109th Infantry. 
. .Det. 109th Infantry. 


Aden Troop. 

Nos. 61, 70, 76, Cos., R.G.A. 
1st Middx. R. 

No. 23 (Fortress) Coy., 3rd S. 
& M. 

Aden Section, 3rd S. & M. 
109th Infantry. 

No. 11 Co., A. II. C. 

No. 11 Co., A. B. C. 


ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Educational and training. 
Staff Colleges. 
Cambkkly. 


January 1912. 

Walker, Capt. C. W. G., 37th Dogras. 
Hayes-Sadler, Capt. E. R., 8th G. R. 

Maxwell, Capt. W. L., 127th Infantry. (Spe¬ 
cially selected.) 


February 1913. 

Casson, Capt. W. F. S., 27th Cavalry. 
Maunsell, Capt. E. B., 35th Horse. 

Hunt, Capt. C. E., 34th Pioneers. 

McCleverty, Capt. A. H., 2nd Rajputs. (8pe~ 
daily selected.) 

Quetta. 


(Established, 1st July 1905.) 

Comdt. (llkg.-Qen., Genl Staff), Braithwaite, Brig.-Genl. W. P., C.B., Brit., Ser., p.s.c. 25th Jan. 

1911. • . 

QeM. Staff Offr., 1 st Grade, Franks, Bt. Lt.-Col. G. McK., R. A., p.s.c., 1st Feb. 1909 & 20th Jan. 

1912. # 

• Genl. Staff Offrs., 2nd Grade — 

Skeen, (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) A., 24th Punjabis, p.s.c., 21st Jan. 1912. 

Taylor, Maj. (Tempy. Lt.iCol.) R. O’B., c.l.E., 19th Lancers, p.s.c., 23rd Jan. 1912. 
Montgomery, Maj. (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) A. A., R. A., p.s.c., 9th February 1912. 

Sheppard, Bt. Lt.-Col. S. H., D.s.o., R. E., p.s.c., 21st Jan. 1913. 

Isacke, Maj. (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) H., R. W. Kent. R., p.s.c.. 11th Feb. 1913. 

Dep. Asst. Qr.-Mr.^Gen., Shuttleworth, Capt. (Tempy. Maj.) A. R. B. S. and T. Corps, p.s.c., 1st 
A pi. 1913. 

Lecturer or^Medical Services, Maephcrson, Col. W. G., C.M.G., M.B., Brit. Ser. A.D.P. (A.D.M.8., 

• 4th (QuJlta) Division). 

Adjt. and Qr.-Mr., Mills, Capt. A. M., 18th Lancers, 1st Apl. 1913. 

• 

Cavalry School, Saugor. — Estbd. 1st Apl. 1910. 

x>Comdt .0 Watson, Brig.-Gen. W. A., C.l.E., p.s.c., 1st Oct. 1912. 

Instructors — 

Conway-Gordon, Maj.«E. C. W., 3rd Horse, p.s.c., 2nd July 1912. 

Grimdflaw, Cant. R. W. W., 34th Horse, 6th May 1910 and 1st Aug. 1911. 

Reynolds, Capf. G. N., 2ftt Lancers, 1st Apl. 1910. 

Adt. and Qr.-Mr., Howell, Capt. C. H., 18tl Lancers, 2nd Sep. 1911. 

Vety. Offr, SwAston, Cant. A. N. M., A. V. C. f 7th Nov. 1912. 

Medl. Offr. (Attd.), JohripLt. J. C., M.B., I.M.S., t7th Aug. 1913. 

Indian Staff Offr., Suraj Singh, Resaaldar, 2nd Lancers, 1st Apl. 1910. 

• 

• Indian Central Flying School. 

* # (SUapur). 

Comdt., Massy, Capt. S. D., 29th Punjabis. 

Instruct — • 

Ifcjare, Capt.T/. G., 39th Horse. 

Reilly, it. H. I», 82n<4 Pun jabis. 

Newall, Jjt. C. L. N., 2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
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Schools op Musketry. 


Comdt.— 

Humphrys, Col. C. V., Brit. Ser. (Pachmarhi), 6th Mar. 1912. 
Barratt, Maj. B. B., 106th Pioneers (Changla Gali), 15th Jan. 1912. 
Blore, Maj. H. R., K. It., Rif., C. p.s.c. (Satara), 19th Apl. 1913. 


Instructor — 

Wall, Maj. A. C„ 8th G. R., (Pachmarhi), 6th Feb. 1912. 

Grove, Maj. P. L., Ches. R. ( e) (Pachmarhi), 26th Oct. 1911. 
Sterndale-Bennett, Capt. J., 107th Pioneers (Satara), 20th Feb. 19kl. 
Ueadlam, Capt. T. A., E. Yorks, R. (Changla Gali), 3rd Mar. 1911. 


Supply and Transport Corps Training Establishment. 
(Rawal Pindi.) 

Comdt. and Chief Instructor, Vaughan, Lt.-Col. It. E., S. & T. Corps. 
Instructors — 

Young, Maj. H. N. f S. & T. Corps. 

Synge, Maj. M., S. & T. Corps. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY. 


Note. —An asterisk * prefixed to an officer’s name indicates that he has been selected for qniv* 

tinuous service in India.] 

Names and Rank. | Appointments. j* Remarks. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 


* Stuart, Maj.-Gen. R. C. O., Brit. 

Ser. 

* Jennings, Lieut.-Col. H. A. K., 

R. A. 

* Palmer, Maj. C. C., R.A., p.a.c. . 

Villiers, Asst. Comsy. and Ily. Lt. 1 

* Campbell, Lt.-Col. M.S.C., C.I.E., 

R.A. 

* Sitwell, Capt. N. S. H., R.A. 


Director-General of Ordnance in 
India. 

Deputy Director-General of Ord¬ 
nance in India. 

Assistant Director-General of Ord¬ 
nance in India. 

Chief Clerk. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer for 
India. 

Assistant Ordnance Consulting 
Officer for India. 


Simla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

India Offices London. 
Do. 


Manufacturing Section. 

Director of Ordnance Factories 

[Naini T&. 

Deputy Director of Ordnand* Fac¬ 

Do. 

tories. 


Chief Accountant 

Do. f 

Civil Engineer Adviser 

Do. 

Deputy Accountant 

Do. 

Civil Engineer Assistant 

Do. 

Chief Clerk. 

Do. 


* Renny, Col. S. M., Brit. Ser. 

Kenyon, Bt.-Lt.-Col. L. R., It. A., 
p.a.c. 

Harvey, E. E., Esq. 

Grimstone, F. S., Esq., m.i.c.k. 

Bushill, W. H., Esq. 

Weston, A. T., Esq., M.S.O., 

A.M.I.C.E. 

Arthur, Comsy. and Hy. Capt. H. R.J( 

Ammunition Factories, Dum Dum and Kirfcee. 


* Walker, Lt.-Col. M., R.A. .. 

* Bortie-Clay, Lt. Col. N. S., R.A. 

* Parbury, Capt. E., R.A. .. 
Urquhart, Capt. A. M., R.A. 

Amor, W., Esq. 

Murry, T., Esq. 

Cordite 

* Babington, Lt.-Col. D. M., C.I.E., 

R.A. 

* Sturrock, Maj. G. C., R.A... 
Jenkin, Capt. F. C., R.A. .. 
Burnham, J. C., Esq., c.s.l., B.S.C., 

(Vict.),p.i.o., p.o.s. 

Hull, J. H., Esq., M.I.M.E. A.M.I.E. E. 
Sheldon, N.L., Esq., P.H. d., (Held.), 
F.I.O. 

Smith, L. L., Esq., M.A., (Cantab.) 
F.I.O. 

Butler, G. S., Esq., B.A., (Oxon.) 
A.I.O. 


[Superintendent 

Do. 

Assistant Superintendent .. 

Do. .. .. f 

Manager . 

Do. . t, 

Factory, Aruvankt iu, Nilgiri Bills. 
j Superintendent .. .. 

Assistant Superintendent .. 
Danger Building Officer 
Manager and Chemist 


Engineering Manager 
Chemist 


Do. 


Do. 


[Kirkee. 

Dum-Dum. 

Kirkee. 

Dum-Dum. 

Kirkee. c 

Dura-Dum. 

[Aruva&cadu. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Aruvanlo du. 
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Names and Hank. j Appointment. j Remarks. 

Gun Carriage Factory, Jubbxdpore. 

* Bell, Lt.-CcJ. C. T y R.A.[Superintendent .[Jubbulpore. 

* Tomkins, Maj. E. L., R.A. .. Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Pen warden, C. W. H., Esq.|Manager .. .. .. . J Do. 

Gun and Shell Factory , Cossipore (Branch at Ishapore). 

* Ogg., Lt.-Col. G. S., R.A.Superintendent .Cossipore. 

Tute, Lt. C. S., R.A.Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Cruickshank, Capt. H. St. J., R.A., Do.Ishapore. 

p.a.c. 

Kidd, H. C., Esq., M.i.c.E.Manager .CossipoTe. 

Williams, F. G., Esq. .. .. Steel Works Manager .. .. Ishapore. 

Harness and Saddlery Factory , Cawnpore. 

* Lane, Maj. F. C., R.A. .. ..(Superintendent .. .. ..[Cawnpore. 

Murray, Capt. F. M., R.A.Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Moods. O., Esq.iManager .I Do. 

. Rifle Factory, Ishapore. 

* Foote, Lt.-Col. H. B., R.A. .. Superintendent .. .. . .Ishapore. 

Lenfesty, Capt. L. d’E., R.A. .. Assistant Superintendent .. .. Do. 

Smith, W. G., Esq. .. .. ..Manager .. .. .. .. Lv., ex I., 12 mar 

I 13 May 18. 

Assistant Superintendents —(4). 

Carey, Capt. F., R.A... .. .. . Ishapore Branch— 

_ G. & S. Facty. 

Lt. W. E. L., R.A. . .. Jubbulpore—G. C 

'• Factory. 


II.— Stores Section. 

Watkins, Co® L. G., Brit. Ser. .. Director of Ordnance Stores .. Simla. 

* Woods, Maj. G. G., R.A. .♦ .. Deputy Director of Ordnance Do. 

Stores. 

* Gardiner, Csypt. H. W., R.A. .. Deputy Assistant Director of Ord- Do. 

nance Stores. 

Smith, Comsy. antt Hy. Maj. B. E. .. Chief Clerk.Do. 


Assistant Directors of Ordnance Stores —(7). 
l%mes and Rank. Remarks. 

* Smaflwood, Maj. F. G., c.v.O.Rawal Pindi.—1st and 2nd Divisions. 

* Radcliffe, Lt.-Col. W. C. A., R.A. .. Allahabad.—8th Division. 

* Lathbridge, Maj. 8., R.A.Kirkee.—5th and 0th Divisions. 

* Cooper^Lt.-Col.P. T., R.A. .. . Rangoon.—Burma Division. 

* Carter, Maj. E.%, R.A. •. .. .Quetta. 

* Bowen, Maj. H. W., R.A. . Ferozepore.—(s.p.t.) 3rd and 7th Divisions. 

* Garstin, Ma# H. E., R.A. .. .. . Madras.—9th Divisions (s.p.t.). 

fll.'—I nspection Section. 

Names and Rank. Appointments. Remarks. 

Minchit, Col. F. F„ Brif. Ser. p.a.c. Director of Ordnance Inspection .. Lv., ex I., 8 ms., 2 
. • • ds., 14 Aug. 13. 

Lawrence-Arched Maj. J. H., R.A. . Assistant Director of Ordnance Naini Tal. 

• • Inspection. 

Marshall, A., Esq.,T.i.c., f.o. 8. .. Chemical Inspector. Do. 

m 
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Army Remount department in India. 

Director General. 

Karnes and Rank. Remarks. 

Broome, Maj.-Geu. R. C., O.I.E.Simla. 

Superintendents—(17). 

Templer, Maj. C. F.Remt. Depot, Hapur. 

Humfrey, Lt.-Col. B. J. H.Remt. Dept., Rawal Pindi Circle. 

Peacocke, Lt.-Col. T. G. .. .. .. Remt. Depot. Saharanpur. 

Bruce, Capt. J. .. .. .. .. . 

Vanrenen, Capt. D. H. .Remt. Depot, Mona. 

Loch, Maj. E. C. .. .. .. .. Remt. Depot, Hosur. 

Mayne, Capt. C. E. M. .Chenab Canal Colony Circle. 

Hewitt, Capt. D. R. .. .. .. .. Mule purchasing duty China. 

Beatty, Capt, R. G.Remt. Depot., Baluchistan Circle. 

Scott, Capt. R. S. .. .. .. .. Rerat. Dept., Babugarh. 

Hagger, Capt. E. R.Remt. Depot, Sargodha. 

Gordon, Capt. H. F. . . 

Knaggs, Capt. C. F. . 

Passy, Capt. F. H. B. .Remt. Dept., Lahore Circle. 

Rennick, Capt. A. deC., 11th Lancers .. . 

Anderson, Capt. W. H., 33rd Cavalry .. Lahore Circle. 

* * Assistant Superintendents —(2). 

Hunt, Capt. F. E., D.S.O., 29th Lancers .. Mule purchasing duty, China. 

Hume, Capt. E. G., 7th Lancers .. .. Jheluin Canal Colony Circle. 

. Veterinary Officers. —(10). 

Shoro, Maj. W. F., A.V.C.P. A. and Staff V. O. to D. G., A. R. D., Simla. 

Hunt, Maj. F. D., A.V.C.Remt. Depot, Ahmednagar. 

Gillet, Capt. E. S., A.V.C.Remt. Depot., Saharanpur. 

Roberts, Capt. K. d'E., A.V.C. . 

Russell, Capt. E. C., F.R.O.V.S., A.V.C. .. . 

Allen, Capt. H., A.V.C.Rawal Pindi and Chenah Canal Colony 0 : rcle. 

Lowe, Capt. W. C., F.R.O.V.S., A.V.C. .. Remt. Depot, Hosur. 

Harrison, Capt. J. f A.V.C.Remt. Depot, Sarghoda. 

O’Kelly, Capt. J. W., A.V.C. .. .. Remt. Depot, Mona. 

Malone, Lt. P. J., A.V.C.Jhelum Canal Colony Circle. 

Native Officers.—{Q). ^ 

Gunpat Rao Umre, ltisaldar .. .. Rawal Pindi Circle. 

Sultan Jan ltisaldar, Guides .. .. Lahore Circle. 

Muhammad Ali Khan, ltisaldar, 35th Baluchistan Circle. 

Scinde Horse. 

Ewaz Khan, Risaldar .United Provs. Circle. 

Murad Ali Khan, Jemdr., Guides .. .. Chenab Canal Colony Circle, Lyallpur. 

Medical Stores Department. 

Medical Store-keepers to Government —(5). 

Swinton, Lt.-Col. F. E., I.M.S.Bombay. 

Richards, Maj. W. G., M.B., I.M.S. . 

Hayward, Maj. W. D., M.B., I.M.S. .. Offg. Madras. 

Gibbs, Maj. A. A., I.M.S. 

Mathew, Maj. C. M., I.M.S. .. .. Offg. Calcutta. 

Marr. Maj. C. F., M.B., I.M.S. .. .. Offg. Laty)re. 

Kolapur, Capt. F. J., I.M.S. .. .. Medl. Store Depot, Rangoon. 

Army Clothing Department. 

Director and Superintendent. 

O’Meara, Maj. C. A. E.Alipore. 

Superintendent —(1). 

Macdonald, Maj. H. .. .. .. .. Madras. 

Assistant Superintendents —(3). 

Howden, Maj. W. H. . .... 

Iliot, Capt. M., 41st Dograa .. .. Alipore. 

Centries, Lt. E. F. V., R.A. *. .. Madras. 
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Recruiting Officers. 


Name, Rank and Corps. Remarks. 

Harrison, Maj. A. H. P., 83rd Punjahia .. Rectg. Staff Officer, A. H. Q. 

Bourne, Maj. W. Fitz G., 10 Jats .. .. For Jats and Hindustani Muslmans, Delhi. 

Nightingale, Maj. M.R.W., 5th G.R. .. For Gurkhas, Gorakhpur. 

Carey, Maj. C. W., Guides .. .. .. For Pathans, Peshawar. 

Wikeley, Lt.-Col. J.M., 17th Cavalry .. For Punjabi Musalmans, Rawal Pindl. 

Hobson, Maj. A. C., 9§th Infantry .. .. For Hindustani Hindus, Lucknow. 

Hunter, Maj. W. J. H., 117th Mahrattas .. For Mahrattas and Dekhani Mussalmans.—Lv., ex. 

I. 8 mos., 15 Mar. 13.' 

Faunce, Maj. A. De’L., 9th Infantry .. For Dogras and Sikhs, Jullunder. 

Plumer, Capt. C. G. M., 61 Pioneers .. For Madrassi Musalmans, Hindus and Christians, 

Bangalore. 

Seaton, Capt. F. D. R., 112th Infantry .. For Rajputana and C. I. Musalmans and Hindus, 

Ajmer. 

Johnstone, Capt. F. A. B., 101st Grenadiers. For Mahrattas and Dekhani Mussalmans, Poona 

• mg.). 

Military farms department Director. 

H^llowes, Lt.-Col. F. W. (S. and T. Corps). Simla. 

Assistant Directors, Grass Farms, and Attached Officers. 

Appointed under I. A. C., clause 82 of 1900, and I. 0. A., 473 of 1905. 

Finch, Lt.-Col. C. 

Hawkes, Maj. G. A. .. .. .. .. Lucknow. 

Obbard, Lt.-Col. E. N.Poona. 

Matson, Capt. F. . 

Mellor, Capt. G. F.Meerut. 

(Formerly graded in S. and T. Corps, or appointed subsequent to 1st February 1912.) 

Elliott, Maj. H.H.Mhow. 

Marriott, Capt. A. S... .. .. .. Lahore. 

Kirkwood, Capt. A. S. .. .. .. Rawal Pindi. 

Capt. G. .Bangalore. 

Home, Cfljpt. D. C. . 

Wheeler, Capt. E. S., 37th Dogras.. .. Secunderabad. 

Budden, Csqpt. J. A. .. ». .. .. Mhow. 

Citwford, Lt. A.E., lt.A. (206) .. .. Lahore. 

Brett, Lt. V. W., 5th Gurkha Rifles .. Rawalpindi. 

Assistant Directors, Dairy Farms. 

Matson, Cap® J. .. .. .. •. ♦ • 

Smith, W. Esq. .. . .. .. Kasauli. 

MILITARY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT IN INDIA. 

(UNPlfR the Finance Department of the Government of India.) 

Names and Rank. Remarks. 

_ Military Accountant General. 

Marlow, Col. B.£V., c.l.E. .. .. .. - 

> Controllers of Military Accounts. (4) 

Harrison, Col. T. A.On special duty in England. 

Scott, Lt.-Col. B. 

Hendereon, Lt.-Col. T. H. # .. .. .. Northern Circle. 

Perkins, Jfc.-Col. J. C. C., D.s.o.Western Circle. 

• • Military Accountants , 2nd Class.^ (12)^ ^ a ^ 

Playne, H. F., Esq., b.a. 

Tyndale, A.C.pEsq., r * 

Slater, A., Esq., b.a. 

O’Dowd, G. R., Esq., B.A. 

• 

Oiates, W. J., Esq., b.a. 

Scott,«J. R. S., Esq. .. 

Livings4one, H. L., Esq.* 

Cobura^M. R., Esq. 

Harper, E., Esq.^i.A., B.sc. 

Hastings, A.*W., Esip t.. 

Leyff, W. G.? Esq. 

Mason, N., Esq., B.A. 


DIvJ. Insbrsg. Utfr., 7th (Meerut) Dn. 

Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., Burma Dn. 

.. Divk Disbrsg. Offr., 5th (Mhow) Dn. 

.. Inspr. of Accts., Seed'd and Burma Dns. Doing 
duty as Snr. Exr., 9th (Secunderabad) Dn. 

.. Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., 8th (Lucknow) Dn. 

.. Exr., 5th (Mhow) Dn. 

.. Divl. Disbrsg. Offr, 3rd (Lahore) Dn. 

.. Jr. Exr., Ordnance and Clothing Factory Accts. 

.. Attached to Divnl. Disbrsg. Office, 1st (Peshawar) 
Dn. 

.. (On probn.) Attached to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 2nd 
(Rawalpindi) Dn. 

., (On probn.) Office of C. M. 8. A. 

.. (On probn.) Office of C. M. S. A. 
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Army Commands in India . 

Gazetted Appointments. 

Names. Remarks. 

Military Assistant Accountant General. (1) 

Rolfc, R. H., Esq. .. .. .. .. M. A. G.’s Office. 

Assistant Controllers. (3) 

Gainsford, J., Esq.Exr. 1st (Peshawar) Dn. Teippy. attached to 3rd 

Dn. 

Smith, T., Esq. .. • • .. .. .... 

Cockman, G. H., Esq. .M. A. G.’s Office. 

Deputy Examiners , 1 st Grade . (3) 

Smith, T . G., Esq. 

Windsor, J., Esq. .. .. .. .. In charge Accts. Sec. N. Circle. 

Dover, R.W., Esq. .. .. .. .. Office o( C. M. S. A. 

Grinnol, H. R., Esq. .. .. .. ( Supernumerary ). 

Deputy Examiners , 2nd Grade. (7) 

Cooke, T. C., Esq.In charge Accts. Sec., Office of C. M. S. A. 

Wells, W. G., Esq. 

Laskey, Comsy. and Hy. Capt. W. W. .. .... 

O'Hara, A. E., Esq. .. .Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 8th (Lucknow) Dn. 

O'Brian, H. E. W., Esq.On special duty. 

Rice, T.W., Esq. .. Divl. Disbrsg. Office, Burma. 

DeSouza, E., Esq.Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 9th (Secunderabad) Divn. 

Doing duty as Inspr. of Accts., Seed’d, and 
Burma Dns. 

Fairhurst, A., Esq. {Supernumerary). 

Deputy Examiners, 2nd Grade , Temporary. (10) 

Shepherd, W. S. W., Esq.Exr., 6th (Poona) Dn. 

Gracias, H. D., Esq.On special duty, M. A. G.’s Office. 

Cameron, C. St. C., Esq.Divl. Disbrsg. Offr., 5th (Mhow) Dn. 

Vengu Aiyar, P. It. Rao Saheb .. .. In charge Accts. Sec., W. Circle. 

Daji Mogho, R., Rao Bahadur .. .. Ojfg. Ch. Acctt., Bo. Dockyard. 

ClArko, F. I. L., Esq. .. .. .. In charge Accts. Sec., E. Circle. 

Smith, H. M., Esq.Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 3rdo(Lahore) Dn. 

Earle, E. J., Esq.Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 7th (Meerut) Dn. 

Cumber, H. S., Esq.Attached to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 6tV (Poona) Dn. 

King, J. R., Esq.(On probn.) Attachd. to Divl. Disbrsg. Office, 8th 

(Lucknow) Dn. 

Officers Employed with Imperial Service Troops. 

Names, Rank and Corps. Remarks. 

Inspector General. 

Grimstone, Brig.-Gcnl. Sir R.E., K.c.v.o., 

C.I.B., Esq. 

Watson, Lt.-Col., H. D., C.I.E., M.v.o., 9th 
G. R., Esq. 

Inspecting Gfficers. (11) 

Rose, Maj. J. L., 1st G. R.Kashmir Infantry. Satwari Canttf N.-W. Ry. 

Finnis, Maj. J. F., 53rd Sikhs .. .. Camel Corps, Lahore. 

Riddell, Maj. H. J., 48th Pioneers .. Rajputana Infy., Abu, Lv. ex I., to 2 Nov. 13. 

Kay, Capt. H.C., 8th Cavalry .. .. Kathiawar Cavy., Rajkot. 1 

Douglas, Maj. W. B., 3rd Brahmans .. Punjab Infy., Ambala. Lv., ex I., to 31 Oct. 13. 

Holden, Maj. H.N., 5th Cavalry .. Raj. Cavy. and Tpt. Lv. ex 1 !., to 7 Nov. 13- 

Pennington, Maj. A. W., M.v.o., 9th Horse.. C. I. Cavy. and Tpt. I^v., ex 1., tif 19 Ocf. 13. 

Lambert, Maj. W. J., 29th Lancers .. Hyderabad and Mysore Cavalry and Tpt. 

Pritohard, Maj. A.G., 2nd Lancers .. Punjab Cavalry, Ambala. . 

Bayley, Capt. L. S., R.’A. [LJ .. .. Kashmir Arty., Satwari Caitf , N.-W. ity. 

* * .. Sappers, Rurki. 

Officers employed with Imperial Cadet Corps. 

Ricketts, Maj. R.L., 10th Lancers, p.s.c. .. Comdt. 

Skinner, Capt. A.B., 5th Cavalry .. .. Adjutant. 

Troops Serving out of India under t,he Imperial Government. 
Egypt .. No. 3, Mountain Battery. 

f 24th Mtn. Battery. Colombo, Kandy & Diyat^aia, 4th Rajputs. 

I 8th Rajputs. 

Kowloon, Hongkong .. < 25th Punjabis. 

| 26th Punjabis. 
i» 126th Infantry. 

YtUITMTW. CfmvWAWOTAO 194th Tnf&ntrv 
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PICTURES OF INDIA. 


V IEWS OF INDIA IN COLOUR, the only coloured album of 
Indian Views published. Most artistically produced and bound, 
each plate mounted separately. 

“ The volume contains Pictures both of the most important and the 
most beautiful places in India.—“ Statesman.” 

“ An artistically designed Album.”—“ Madras Mail. 1 ' 

“ The Album is an up-to-date production, reproduced by the latest 
and finest colour printing.”’—“ Advocate.” 

“ The pictures themselves are exquisitely coloured.”—“ Ceylon 
Observer.” Royal 4to. Price Rs. 5. Postage 6 annas. 

I NDIA ILLUSTRATED, being a collection of pictures reproduced 
from photographs of the principal buildings and scenes in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras, the chief places of interest throughout India and 
many phases of Indian life—a complete and comprehensive souvenir, 
neatly bound in art cloth, lettered in gold. 

Demy4to. 120 pp. Price Rs. 5 . Postage 4 annas. 

P ICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE, Series V and VI. Albums con¬ 
taining about one hundred illustrations each of scenes and people 
of India. 

“ The pictures are excellent photographs capitally reproduced and, 
worth more than the rupee which is asked.”—“ Bombay Gazette.” 

Demy 4to. Price Re. I each. Postage 3 annas. 

V IEWS OF CALCUTTA AND DARJEELING, a collection Jf 
selected views with descriptive letterpress. 

“ The ‘Times of India’ has added another excellent number to its 
series of rupee picture books. It consists of ^views of Calcutta and 
Darjeeling and is in every way worthy of its predecessors,”—“ Bombay 
Gazette.” Demy 4to. Price Re. 1 each. Postage 3 annau 

V IEWS OF KASHMIR, an album containing views of the “ happy 
valley.” Beautifully printed on art paper. 

“ A distinctly artistic and exceedingly interesting production.”— 

“ The Empire.” 2nd Ed. Demy 4to. Price Re. 1. Postag 3 annas. 

V IEWS OF BOMBAY —OLD AND NEW an Album, confining 
forty pictures showing the City as it is now and as it was sixty 
years ago, beautifully printed on art paper. ' 

“Excellently printed views.”—“Englishman.” 

2nd Ed. Demy. 4to. Price Re. I. Postage 3 annas. 

V IEWS OF MADRAS, an album containing fifty* illustrations, all 
specially taken, with descriptive letterpress. JPrinted on art 
paper. j 

“ The book makes an interesting souvenir”—“ 0 Times of Ceylon,” 
2nd. Ed. Demy 4to. Price Re. I. Postage 3 annas. 


FROM THE 


"TIMES OF INDIA” OFFICES, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA, 

and the Chief Booksellers. 






Baling Revolutionized 

CUMMINS’ NEW PATENT / 
• / 

HORIZONTAL / 

Hydraulic Baling J 
Presses & Pumps for j 
pressing and baling / 
Cotton, Jute, Hemp. / M 

_ j 1 

No foundations I ijk 
required. / 




r?wi 




Double the 
oufput of ordi¬ 
nary Vertical , 
Presses. j 

Send for j 
Catalogue / 

. free / 




j / He y woods 

/ ^ / and Bridges 

f j Patent Fric- 
* / don Clutches 
^ / P rov ' de an ' dea * 

jjjgpj- / ing Dynamos or 
mmSF / for taking power 
j, / from Motors, Gas 
Jnfi j / and Oil Engines, etc. 

/ / Thousands in Use— 
Em / Save Power—Prevent 
wiv / Accidents. 

jL/ ’modern mill gearing. 

1 Send for new C/12 Catalogue free. 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO., LTD., 

Engineers, Oastloton* EanohflitBfj EHOLAHO. 
AGENTS FOR INDIA*— 

w. h. BRADY ® Co*# Bombay Calcutta. 
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NEDOU’S HOTELS, 


Lahore and Kashmir. 


w 


o 'O- 

o \ 

o 

V 


Lahore. —Centrally situated, near Government House, 
Gymkhana and Business Houses. Post and Telegraph Offices on 
premises. First Class Table and Cellar. Motor Garage. Electric j 
Light and Fans throughout. Spacious Public Rooms First class 
Billiard Table. 

Srinagar. —Open throughout the year, fitted with Electric 
Light. 

Gulmarg. —Open 15th May to 30th September. Spacious 
Public Rooms just rebuilt in modern style with all latest 
improvements, First class Billiard 'I able. 

Terms Moderate. All under the Management of the Proprietors. 


M. NEDOU & SONS, 

Proprietors , 

COOK’S COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


AGRA & ' DELHI. 

HOTEL CECIL. 

Open from October 31st to March 31st. 

Summer Resorts 

WILDFLOWER HALL, 

near Simla. * 

THE GABLES, Mashobra. 

Proprietress : Mrs. F. E. HOTZu 

1 ___1.— 

t r 

THE TIMES “OF INDIA <-■ 


ILLUSTRATED' WEEKLY, 

The Foremost Illustrated Journal of theJEast.. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 

„ 4 

In India (with Christmas Number) ... Rs. 13 . 
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BOMBAY 

ASIA’S LEADING HOTEL. 

TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, 

Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 



Admittedly the largest, best equipped and most modern Hotel in Asia. 

Fvery convenience for visitors ; confectionery and restaurant; steam 
laundry, electric lights and fans, scientific sanitation, cold storage, hair 
dressing >saloon, elaborate and roomy elevators, post and telegraph offices, 
booking office* for every part of India, First Class French Cuisine. 

The Italian Orchestra plays Daily. 

The wholes conducted*under expert European Management . 

'Moderate Charges, Pension Rates from Rs. 8 and 
> • upwards per diem. 

° Telegraphic Address : 14 PALACE,” BOMBAY. 

COOK'S 'HOTEL COUPONS ACCEPTED . 
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The Delhi and Northern India 

FLOUR MILLS Co., Ltd 

The Pioneer Mills of Northern India. 


PRODl'CED BY 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINERY. 

r 

Patent Flour, Sooji, Wheat Meal, Atta, and Bran.< 


Wholesale and Retail orders executed with care and prompt¬ 
ness. All Bag's sealed with our Registered Stag Trade Mark. 

For full particulars apply to — 

THE MANAGER, 

DELHI. <■ 


MOTOR CARS 

O jRl P2. T5.1 jPl OR: S 

IESS. 

Telegrams “ DROFFO” London: 


Every description, New and STecond-hand 
Finest Stock in London. * 
Quotation F.O.B. London or C.LF. any port. , 
Latest Catalogues & Lists mailed free. 

Telephone 99, FLddington. 


OFFORD & SONS, Ltd., 


67, George Street, Portman Square, 
LONDON. 



Sjt>ec/d//te— Light Bodies for Motor Cars. Unrivalled workmanship and finish. 
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You 


will secure repeated oppor- 
tunities of draw in g 


CASH Premiums of £40 to £40,000 

0 7 


BY AN ABSOLUTELY SAFE INVESTMENT IN 


which are guaranteed by the Governments of FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
etc.; or the Cities of Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 

All Bonds must be repaid with Premiums, 
or at their full par value. 

You can buy them on the Easy Payment plan, by Monthly Instalments 
of £1 to £ 20 , with immediate participation in drawings. Write for 
Handbook (sent post free) to the largest dealers in these Bonds : 

MELVILLE GLYN & Co. (Bankers), 

3, Rue de la Bourse, PARIS, France. 

Postage 21 Annas. 


£>l)e 'Utt6iatt (Tljurcljmait 

is the onlv Church Journal for the whole of India and 

Ceylon. 

Unofficial and representative. 

An fcxcelleiit Advertising medium. 

Price 4 annas: Annual subscription Rs. 3. 
Published on the 15th of each month at the 

CAXTQN. WORKS, BOMBAY. 






ADVERTISEMENT. 


Co. fiRDVS" o* 


Newspaper, Periodical arid 
Magazine Proprietors, 
Printers, Publishers, and 
:: all users of Paper, :: 

BEFORE PLACING THEIR ORDERS, 
SHOULD APPLY TO US FOR 
SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 



PAPER MAKERS AND WHOLESALE 
AND EXPORT PAPER MERCHANTS. 

“News,” Glazed and Unglazed Coloured Printings, Machine Finished and 
Super Calendered Printings, Coated and Imitation Arts, Typewriting Papers, 
Art Covers, Cartridges, Writings, M.G., Glazed and Unglazed Natures, 
Tissues, Sulphites and Browns, Cover Papers, Badami and Native J\pcoi 4 "it 
Book Paper8 v and Boards of all descriptions and. grades. 


Registered 


Trade Mark. 


HEAD OFFICE: ° v 

159 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, <>E.C» 

WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES: . 

Worship Street, E. Bowater’jL Wharf, -Bankside. 

M or den Wharf, Greenwich. Carrick Street, Glasgow. 

Morden Paper Works. 

--»- i - 

Telegrams and Cables : “Sparteolus,” Londdh. 

Codes: A. B.C. (5th edition) and Liebers, % 

-. . . ( Bank 556 (3 lines). New Cross 1097 . lool 

Telephones | Hop 898 . Glasgow, Argyle 753. y§^'«TI 

Specialities—Empire Linen and Castle Baynarcfc Writing 
and Typewriting Papers. b 

Bombay Office: 16 Alice Buildings, Hornby Roa£ 

Madras Office : Lucky Buildings. 1902. 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 

i 

1913 Development. 

WATER-COOLED TYPE-CASTING MACHINES 
INCREASED OUTPUT-MINIMUM COST. 


Wa Guarantee 15 lbs. per hour of 12 pt. Type. 


MATRICES 
Nictel Faced 
Everlasting 
Wear, 


MOULDS 

FjnisjjedType. 


Breaking otf 
or 

Ordinary* 

for 

* 

Letter 
•Spac/ or 
Quad., 



Gauges 
of every kind. 


WE MAKE 
Everything 
for the 

TypeFoundry. 


Catalogues 

(illustrated) 

on 

application. 


R. P.' Rannerman & Son, 


Inventors 
• an^T 
Patentees. 


Type Founders’ Engineers, 

• Northampton Works, 
Ringslade Road, Wood Green, 

LONDON, N. 



OPEN THE DOOR WITH THE SILVER KEY-OF 
HOPE, THAT IT MAY CLOSE ON THE 
GOLDEH HIHGES OF PROSPERITY. 

Thousands of Pounds are being distributed every month 
amongst the holders of 

Continental Investment Securities, 

WHICH AFFORD 

Government and Municipal Guarantees for the ultimate* 
repayment of your principal at the very least at par. ■» 

Possibility of Prizes, the smallest affording ample interest 
on your outlay, others constituting a large Fortune. 

CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & Co., 

IO RUE DU 4 SEPTEMBRE, LA BOURSE, PARIS, 

The oldest established firm of dealers in Prize-winning 
Bonds in the world and the pioneers of the “ Combination 0 ’ 
or Bond grouping system, place at your service the know- 
ledge gained by the experience of ** 

A Quarter of a Century 

and advantages absolutely unobtainable' J elsewhere. 

We guarantee the validity of every Bond we sell. 

We check the results of every Drawing and adiise holders 
immediately their Bonds are drawn. 

We collect all Prizes, interest, &c., free of charge. 

We publish a monthly record of Drawings which Is forwarded 
gratis to all clients interested therein. 

We accept payment of Bonds by instalments. 

We render all services to our clients until their last Bond has 
been drawn without any further fee. 

Write for particulars. A letter will only -tost you Ans. 2-6 
(or a post card, 1 anna), and it way cause you to become 

Independent for Life. 

SPECIAL WARNING .— The public are cautioned against dealing 
with firms who pretend to copy our methods without it.aking searching 
enquiries into their respectability and experience . If you have been 
defrauded by any of them—write to us. We pi ay be able tO^help you^ t 



ADVERTISEMENT# 


The British Dominions 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Authorised Capital ... £ 600,000 @ % ... Rs. 90,00,00 

Paid Up Capital ... £ 250,000 ® % ... Rs. 67,50,00 

Reserve Funds ... £ 272,333 @ % ... Rs. 40,84,99 

Fire, Marine and General Insurance busi 

ness accepted at lowest current rates. 

For further particulars apply to 

A. M. TOD, 

Manager, 

India and Burma, 

Standard Buildings, 

Hornby Road, 

BOMBAY. 


SASSOON J. DAVID & Co., 

Agents, 

7, Esplanade Road, BOMBAY. 



REASONS WHY 

You should Advertise in the 

“Times of India Illustrated Weekly.” . 

(1) The Illustrated Weekly is one of the best illustrated and cheapest 

Weeklies in the world. < £ 

(2) Its circulation is the largest of any paper in Asia, and exceeds 
that of any other six Indian Weekly papers combined. 

(3) Its readers form the best buying public. It is subscribed for by 

the Ruling Princes ; Government Officials ; the Military, Marine anu Civil 
Services j upwards of 1,000 European and Indian Clubs ; every Library ; 
and the best class of European and Indian Residents. <* 

(4) The Illustrated Weekly has over 300 accredited distributing agents 
scattered over its territory, and six large distributing depots. 

( 5 ) It appeals to every community and caste by its vigorous and in¬ 
formed Editorial policy ; its pictorial record of the week ; - ; ts special 
illustrated articles and supplements, and its copious summary of Indian 
and Overseas news. 

(6) It penetrates to the remotest corners of the Border land and is 6n 
sale in practically every city and town in India, Burma and Ceylon. 

(7) The territory covered by the Illustrated Weekly is larger k than 
Europe, and contains more than one-fifth of the world’s population. 

(8) It is the medium through which theP best class of buyer^jn the 

districts do their shopping. Their Bungalows are so scattered, and they 
have so few opportunities of personally visiting tho Trading Establishments 
of the large cities, that they consult the advertisement columns of the 
Illustrated Weekly as a matter of course. „ 

Write for further particulars and interesting Booklets (post frye) 
to the 

ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 

THE “ TIMES OF INDIA ” OFFICES, BOMBAY, 


Thte Monotype 

Casting, and Composing Machine 

USED BY -ALL THE 

Best Printing Establishments 

INCLUDING THE 

ADVOCATE OF INDIA 
BOMBAY CHRONICLE 
BOMBAY GAZETTE 
ENGLISH MAIL 
INDIAN DAILY NEWS 
SIND GAZETTE 
TIMES OF INDIA 
Messrs. THACKER, SPINK & Co. 
BAPTIST MISSION PRESS. 

GULAB SINGH & SONS 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICES IN 
BOTMBAY, CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, 
LAHORE, SIMLA and NOVA GOA. 

Full Particulars of the 

Lanston Monotype Corporation, Ld., 

43 & 43a, FETT.ER LANE, LONDON, E« C- 

LocaV Repref 'ntative :— 

W. J. QUIXLEY, 27/25, Waterloo Street, CALCUTTA. 
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WILKINSON, HEYWOOD & CLARK, Ltd 

LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 


Manufacturers of Varnishes, Enamels, Distemper Paints, 
etc., for all purposes, specially prepared for the Indian 
climate. 

Specialities :— 

u Falcon and Engine ” Brand high class Varnishes. 

“ Falconite” Enamel. 

“Falcon” Brand MotorCar Paints. 

All the above are particularly suitable for ij*e on 
Railway Coaches, Motor Cars and Carriages. 

“Synoleo” Washable Distemper; will not peel or 
powder off*. 

Galvanised Iron Priming Paint, for first coats on 
galvanised iron. 

Paints, Distemper, Linseed Oil, Brushes and Sundries, of 

high quality, for Public Works, &c. 

Large stocks helcLin India. 


BOMBAY BRANCH: 

Oriental Buildings, Fort. BOMBAY 
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BANK OF BOMBAY. 

CAPITAL PAID UP. ... Rs. 1,00,00,000 

RESERVE FUND . Rs. 1,06,00,000 

Head Office : BOMBAY. 

BRANCHES: 

AHMEDABAD. KARACHI. 

AKOLA. POONA. 

AMRAOTI. RAJKOT. 

BROACH. SHOLAPUR. 

HYDERABAD (Sind). SUKKUR. 

INDORE. SURAT. 

JALGAON. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS— Opened free of charge. 

FIXED DEPOSITS —Received for twelve months and also for 
sho^t periods^and interest allowed at rates which may be 
ascertained on application. 

SAVINOjS BANK DEPOSITS —Received and interest allowed 
thereon at threes per cent, per annum. 

LOANS AND CASH CREDITS —Granted on the security of 
Government Securities, Municipal and Port Trust Deben¬ 
tures, City of Bombay Improvement Trust Debentures, 
Shares in Guaranteed Railways, Goods and Bullion. 

blSQOUNT ACCOUNTS —Opened and approved Mercantile Bills 
discounted, 

GOVERNMENT .AND OTHER SECURITIES— Received for 
safe custody, Purchases and Sales effected and Interest 
and tJividepds collected. 

Copies oi Rules, Powers of Attorney, &c., may be had on 
a pplication at the Head Office and at any of the Branches. 


J. BEGBIE, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



THE EASTERN BANK, LIMITED, 

Head Office : 4, C.rosby Square, LONDON, E.C. 

Branches at BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND BAGDAD. 

Subscribed Capital . £ 1 , 000,000 

Paid-up Capital . ,£400,000 

Reserve Fund £15,000 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders . £600,000 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

The Right Hon. Lord BALFOUR of Burleigh, K.T. 

Sir JACOB E. SASSOON, Bart, (Messrs. E. D. Sassoon 

& Co.). • 1 

EMILE FRANCQUI, Esq. (Director of the Societe General* 
de Belgique). 

JAMES LEIGH WOOD, Esq., C.M.G. (Messrs. Brown Shipley 
&,Co.). 

J. C. GEORGES BOUILLAT, Esq. (Director of the Societe 
Generale de Paris). 

J. S. HASKELL, Esq. (Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co.). 

G. BROMLEY-MARTIN, Esq. (of Martins Bank, Ltd.). 

BOMBAY COMMITTEE: 

Sir JACOB E. SASSOON, Bart. 

A. J. RAYMOND, Esq. 

SirDINSHAW MANOCKJEE PETIT, Bart 

BOMBAY OFFICE : 

Corner of Hornby Road and Churchgate Street. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS FIXED FOR ONE OR 
TWO YEARS AT THE RATE OF 4 } PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED DEPOSITS 

received for shorter periods at rates to be ascertained on application. 

Interest allowed on SAVINGS DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS at 3 $ 
per cent, per annum. Copies of the Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE purchased, loans and credits granted 
on approved security and every description of Banl^ : *ag and 
Exchange business undertaken. 

PURCHASES AND SALES of British and Foreign Securities 
effected on the usual terms. 

SECURITIES received for Safe Custody, and interest and 
dividends collected for clients. 

W. M.' ANDERS©N,^J/fi«tf^r. 
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MARSHALL SONS & Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Madras. 

Works— GAINSBOROUGH, ENGLAND , 


SSL 


Area 

of 

Works 
40 aores 
Employing: 
over 5 y ooo 
men. 





SSL 


over 154,000 
- Engines, 
Boilers and 
Thrash ing 
Machines 
made and 
supplied. 

“ Vat 


Manufacturers of— 

Higl Class Horizontal Engines up to 2000 H.P. 

Lancashire, Cornish, Loco-Mullitubular, Vertical and other Boilers. 
Vertical Engines with and without Boiler^ 

“ Undei .ype " Engines, Simple and Compound. 

Winding Engines, Electric Light Engines. 

Special Engines and Boilers for Oil F ields Power. 

Sp 'cial Engines and Boilers for Educational purposes. 

Portable and Seni-Portable Engines. 

Ro?^ Rollers, Traction Engines, Oil and Steam Tractors. 
Locomobile Engines ug to 300 H^P. 

Thrashing, Grinding, and Sawing Machinery. 

Tea Preparing Machinery. 


99. Ultye St., 0 Bafi^rd Road, Napier Road, Second Line Beaoh, 

HAlCUTTA. BOMBAY. LAHORE. MADRAS. 



SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1865. 

Mead 'Office MONTREAL. 

FOR UNITED KINGDOM : 

Canada fiQuse, 4 & 5-, Norfolk Street', Strand, London. 

ASSETS.Rs. 16,00,00,000. 


This Company offers the most generous terms for every class 
of LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITY and SINKING FUND 
ASSURANCE. 

Its assets are under the DIRECT SUPERVISION OF THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT and its investments are in ^con¬ 
formity with Government requirements. 

Its ENDOWMENT POLICIES are a family protection and an 
investment for the assured’s own later years. 

Its Policies are NONFORFEITABLE" ar»d contain in clear 
tabulated statements THE EXACT GUARANTEES from ye^c to 
year of CASH VALUES, RESERVES, EXTENDED ASSU1? 
ANCE, ^Etc., thus affording every information and protection to 
Policyholders. 

Its ANNUITIES offer investment advantages not to be gained 
elsewhere. You can buy an Annuity cut and out or you can buy a 
Deferred AnntJSty and pay for it out of income—so nfuch per 
You can buy a joint Annuity for yourself and wife with (if 
required) protection for children and you can buy Annuities w**h 
the whole return of your, capital guaranteed. If you' are in 
indifferent health you can secure better terms. The public appre¬ 
ciation of ** Sun Life of Canada ” Annuities is evi(J?nced by the 
fact that its annuity business per annum EXCEEDS that of any 
other British or Colonial Office^ 

Write, stating date of Birth, for full information to - 

Head Office for India, Burma and Ceylon, 

CANADA BUILDING, HORNBY ROlD, BOMBAY. 

PHIKOZE C. SETNA, J. A. McBAIW, 

Secretary. Manager. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
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Accession No. 

1. Books are issued for 15 days only 
but may have to be recalled earlier 
if urgently required. 

2. An over-due charge of 25 Paise per 
day per volume will be charged. 

3. Books may be renewed on request, 
at the discretion of the Librarian. 



4. Periodicals, Rare and Reference 
books may not be issued and may 
be consulted only In the Library. 

5. Books lost, defaced or Injured In 
any way shall have to be replaend or 
Its double price shall be paid by the 
borrower. 
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